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To  PBOFESSOR  LOUIS  AGAS8IZ, 

DiBBGTOB  OF  THB  ThAYER  EXPEDITION. 

Mt  dear  Sib:  — 

I  have  the  honor  to  offer  you  this  volume  on  the  Physical 
Geography  and  Geology  of  Brazil  aa  a  summaiy  of  the  scientific 
results  of  my  explorations  as  an  attache  of  the  Thayer  Expedition, 
together  with  those  of  a  second  private  expedition,  —  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  former,  —  made  to  continue  investigations  which 
I  had  been  obliged  to  leave  unfinished. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  my  deep  indebtedness 
to  you  for  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  my  scientific  studies,  for 
your  constant  wise  counsel  and  advice,  and  for  a  thousand  kind- 
nesses received  at  your  hands. 

With  the  highest  consideration  and  respect,  I  have  the  honor 

to  be, 

My  dear  Sir, 

Your  former  pupil, 

CH.  FBED.  HARTT. 
Ooinu  UmmsiTT,  Itbaoa,  N.  T., 
Maj  80, 1870. 


PREFATORY  NOTE. 


This  volume  is  the  result  of  two  journeys  made  by  myself 
in  Brazil.  The  first  was  undertaken  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Agassiz  in  connection  with  the  Thayer  Expedition 
in  the  years  1866  and  1866.  On  this  journey  I  studied  very 
carefuDy  the  Gteology  and  Fliysical  Geography  of  the  coast 
between  Rio  and  Bahia,  going  over  a  very  large  part  of  the 
ground  on  horseback  or  in  canoe.  As  a  sketch  of  the  jour- 
ney is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Journey  in  Brazil,"  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  repeat  it  here.  My  companion  was  Mr.  Edward 
Copeland,  of  Boston,  one  of  the  volunteer  aids  of  the  Expe- 
dition, and  I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  my  indebted- 
ness to  him  for  the  very  valuable  assistance  he  rendered  me. 
On  this  journey  Mr.  Copeland  and  I  made  very  large  collec- 
tions of  marine  invertebrates  and  fishes,  though  we  did  not 
neglect  to  secure  otiier  objects  of  natural  history.  I  hope 
that  these  collections  will  throw  much  light  on  the  fresh- 
water and  marine  animals  of  the  coast,  and,  as  they  were 
made  at  frequent  intervals  between  Baliia  and  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, that  they  will  prove  valuable  in  the  study  of  the 
distribution  of  these  animals.     My  studies  of  the  stone 

• 

and  coral  reefs  and  of  the  geology  of  Brazil  proved  so  very 
attractive  to  me  that  on  the  year  following  I  returned  to 
Brazil,  and  spent  my  vacation,  several  months,  in  examinmg 
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the  coast  betweeu  Pernambuco  and  Rio,  exploring  more 
particularly  the  vicinity  of  Bahia  and  the  islands  and  coral 
reefs  of  the  Abrolhos.  I  was  aided  pecuniarily  on  this 
second  expedition  by  Mr.  John  Lockwood,  of  the  Adelphi 
Academy,  Brooklyn,  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  and  Art,  and  the  Cooper  Institute; 
but  my  thanks  are  especially  due  to  Miss  Chadeayne,  the 
principal  of  an  excellent  ladies'  school  in  Jersey  City,  to 
Mr.  Van  Nostrand,  of  Newark,  to  my  friend  Major  0.  C. 
James,  of  Bergen,  without  whose  generous  aid  I  should  not 
have  accomplished  my  expedition  and  brought  home  my 
voluminous  collection,  and  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Mills,  and  Mr.  R. 
L.  Dugdale,  of  New  York. 

I  wish  that  I  could  adequately  acknowledge  the  innumer- 
able kindnesses  and  attentions  I  have  received  from  Captains 
Tinklepaugh  and  Slocomb,  and  the  officers  on  the  splendid 
steamer  of  the  generous  Messrs.  Garrison  and  Allen,  and 
from  a  hundred  kind  friends  in  Brazil.  The  hospitality  with 
which  I  was  everywhere  received  in  Brazil,  and  the  assist- 
ance offered  me  wherever  I  went  in  the  prosecution  of  my 
studies  of  the  country,  have  made  me  love  the  land  of  the 
SabiA,  and  it  is  my  sincerest  wish  in  acknowledgment  of 
so  much  kindness  to  be  to  some  humble  degree  instrumental 
in  removing  false  impressions  so  current  about  Brazil,  and 
to  make  the  resources  of  the  Empire  better  known  in  Amer- 
ica. In  the  course  of  the  following  pages  I  shall  have 
frequently  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  aid  not  only  of 
Brazilians,  but  of  foreigners  resident  in  the  country. 

Tliis  volume  was  intended  at  first  as  a  report  to  Professor 
Agassiz  as  the  Director  of  the  Tliayer  Expedition,  embra- 
cing  simply  the  results  of  my  explorations  as  a  geologist 
of  that  expedition,  together  with  tliose  of  my  second  inde- 
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pendent  journey,  both  reports  to  be  published  among  the 
contributions  of  the  Thayer  Expedition.  During  the  prep- 
aration of  these  reports,  and  in  consequence  of  the  delay  in 
publication,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  more 
or  less  critically  the  works  of  the  majority  of  the  writers  on 
Brazil,  and  the  volume,  6'om  a  simple  report  of  my  own  in- 
vestigations, has  grown  to  a  general  work,  in  which  I  have 
incorporated  the  best  results  of  others  who  have  written  on 
the  Geology  and  Physical  Geography  of  Brazil.  I  have  to 
acknowledge  valuable  contributions  to  this  volume  from 
Messrs.  J.  A.  Allen,  Orestes  H.  St.  John,  and  Thomas  Ward, 
all  of  whom  were  employed  on  the  Thayer  Expedition.  I  am 
indebted  to  Professor  Jeffries  Wyman  for  an  interesting  com- 
mtinication  with  reference  to  a  Botocudo  skull,  and  to  Pro* 
feasor  Alpheus  Hyatt  for  his  valuable  paper  on  the  Creta- 
ceous Fossils  of  Maroim  ;  Professor  0.  C.  Marsh  has  kindly 
examined  and  described  in  the  Journal  of  Science  a  few 
reptilian  remains  I  collected  at  Bahia,  Professor  Yerrill  de- 
scribed the  radiates  of  my  second  journey,  and  Mr.  S.  J.  Smith 
has  published  a  valuable  paper  on  tlie  Crustacea  of  the  same 
journey.  Professor  Marsh's  paper  I  have  given  almost  en- 
tire. Prom  Professor  Verrill's  I  have  drawn  largely,  and  I 
have  given  the  general  results  of  that  of  Mr.  Smith.  A  part 
of  the  chapter  on  the  Coral  Reefs  appeared  in  the  American 
Naturalist,  together  with  several  of  the  wood-cuts,  which 
have  been  kindly  lent  me  for  this  volume.  I  must  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  Messrs.  Putnam,  Packard,  Morse,  and 
Hyatt,  of  the  Peabody  Academy,  for  valuable  assistance  ren- 
dered. 

Professor  Agassiz  has  generously  allowed  me  the  use  of 
books,  maps,  and  photographs,  and  has  assisted  me  in  vari- 
ous  ways.     I  regret  exceedingly  that  his  illness  has  pre- 
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rented  him  from  preparing  for  the  work  the  paper  on  the 
fishes  which  he  contemplated. 

In  the  recent  excellent  work  '^  On  the  Highlands  of  the 
Brazil,"  by  Captain  Burton,  the  celebrated  African  traveller, 
now  English  Consul  at  Santos  in  the  Province  of  SSo  Paulo, 
the  author  uses  throughout  the  definite  article  prefixed  to 
the  name  of  the  Empire.  Burton  says,  ^^  I  do  not  call  the 
country  ^  Brazil,^  which  she  does  not ;  nor  does  any  other 
nation  but  our  own."*  Captain  Burton's  reasoning  does 
not  seem  to  me  quite  conclusive.  It  is  true  that  the  Portu- 
guese say  ^^ o  Brazil^  the  Brazily^  but  the  article  is  not 
prefixed  to  give  any  particular  definiteness  to  the  name. 
They  say  also  a  Inglaterray  a  Dranpa^  o  Paraguay ^  £c.,  the 
definite  article  being  applied  to  almost  all  names  of  places. 
So  we  have  in  French  le  Br£$ilj  la  France ,  V  AngUterre.  In 
Italian  the  definite  article  is  iised  before  the  name  of  a 
country  when  the  whole  of  it  is  meant,  but  ordinarily  it  is 
not  employed.    In  Spanish  it  is  used  much  as  in  French. 

Since  the  Brazilians  use  the  article  before  the  names  of 
other  countries  as  well  as  their  own,  in  accordance  with  a 
custom  followed  by  other  Romance  languages,  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  better  reason  for  saying  The  Brazily  contrary 
to  English  usage,  than  "  The  France^'  because  the  French 
do.  It  is  true  that  many  English  writers  on  Brazil  have  used 
the  article,  but  the  majority  have  not,  and  no  one  but  Bur- 
ton uses  it  to-day.    ^'  TTie  BrazUsy^  as  that  author  has  re- 
marked, is  an  anachronism  occasionally  seen,  but  only 
proper  between  the  years  1572  and  lt576,  when  the  country 
was  divided  into  two  governments.    It  is  more  high-sound- 
mgthan  the  ordinary  form,  and  so  probably  remains  in  use. 
^  tVie  North  European  languages,  German,  Hollandish, 

•  Vol,  I.  p.  3,  note. 
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Danish,  or  Swedish,  the  name  is  derived  from  tlie  Latin  form 
Brasilia;  *  in  Danish  and  German,  BrasUien.  In  like  man- 
ner we  have  the  German  Ualieny  Sicilien^  &q.  In  none  of 
these  languages  is  the  article  used.  I  have  followed  in  this 
work  the  common  usage,  and  have  omitted  the  article. 

The  use  of  the  article  before  the  names  of  places  in  Brazil 
is  very  puzzling,  and  foreigners  writing  on  the  country  are 
sure  to  commit  blunders.  The  names  of  the  provinces  are 
especially  diflScult.  Several  of  them  are  derived  from  rivers, 
as  Amazonas,  Par&,  Parahyba,  &c.,  and  these  take  the  article 
in  Portuguese,  as  do  Cear&,  Alagdas  (plural),  Bahia,  and 
Espirito  Santo ;  but  those  bearing  the  names  of  saints,  to- 
gether with  Pemambuco,  Sergipe,  Minas  Geraes,  Matto 
Grosso,  and  Goyaz,  do  not.  The  same  difficulty  is  met  with 
in  the  names  of  rivers,  serras,  &c.,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
give  a  general  rule  to  guide  one  in  writing  them.  Most 
writers  seem  to  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  Portuguese 
is  only  bad  Spanish,  and  that  it  will  do  just  as  well  to  write 
Brazilian  names  in  the  Spanish  form ;  so  we  find  some  of 
our  best  authors  on  Brazil  using  San  Francisco  for  SSo 
Francisco.  The  only  safe  way  seems  to  be  to  give  geogra- 
phical names  exactly  as  used  by  the  Brazilians  themselves. 

Brazil,  in  its  climate,  people,  and  productions  of  all  kinds, 
was  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  totally  different  from  Europe. 
The  European  colonists  in  Brazil  therefore  had  no  names  to 
give  to  the  things  they  saw  about  them.  Such  was  not  the 
case  in  North  America,  where  the  early  explorers  found 
animals  and  plants  resembling  those  of  Europe,  and  they 
recognized  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  codfish,  the  herring,  the 
oak,  &c.,  &c.    But  in  Brazil  all  was  new,  and  the  euphoni- 

*  Haklnyt  lued  the  form  Bresilia,  and  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  other 
old  English  wricers. 
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ous  indigenous  names  were  adopted  and  incorporated,  and 
to-daj  the  Portuguese  of  Brazil  is  full  of  them,  and  places, 
too,  bear  to  a  very  large  extent  their  Indian  names.  Far  and 
wide,  up  and  down  the  coast,  and  through  the  country,  was 
found  distributed  the  great  nation  of  the  Tupfs,  speaking 
everywhere  the  same  general  language,  and  it  is  from  this 
language,  now  spoken  over  a  large  part  of  Brazil,  that  these 
names  were  taken.  These  names  have  been  written  with 
tlie  Portuguese  pronunciation,  and  have  often  been  much 
corrupted,  so  that  their  orthography  varies  very  much. 
Foreigners  murder  them  fearfully.  Among  the  writers  on 
Brazil  Bates  and  Burton  are  perhaps  the  most  accurate  in 
their  use  of  Portuguese  and  Tupf  names.  In  this  work  I 
have  followed  the  best  authorities,  and  I  have  taken  particu- 
lar pains  to  insure  correctness  in  the  geographical  names ; 
but  since  there  is  no  standard  of  orthography  for  these 
names  even  in  Brazil,  and  since  one  is  frequently  obliged  to 
depend  on  an  ignorant  guide  for  the  name  of  a  place  or 
an  object,  absolute  uniformity  and  accuracy  are  out  of  tlie 
question. 

In  looking  up  the  derivation  of  Brazilian  geographical 
names,  I  was  led  into  a  study  of  the  word  ^^  Brazil,"  but  I 
soon  found  that  Humboldt  had  preceded  me,  and  I  am  able 
to  add  little  to  what  he  has  said  on  the  subject.  Since  there 
are  afloat  so  many  incorrect  ideas  concerning  the  deriva- 
tion of  tlie  name,  it  seems  not  unadvisable  to  give  here  in 
brief  the  result  of  Humboldt's  researches.* 

According  to  Humboldt  the  name,  under  the  various  forms 
of  BraciCy  Brazil^  Berzil^^  appears  on  Italian  maps  from 

*  GAgmphie  du  wmvrau  Continent,  Tom.  II.  p.  214,  to  which  the  reader  ia 
referred  for  the  deUUt  of  the  diiciiMion. 
t  Among  the  menj  corioat  old  forme  of  the  name  Brazil  may  he  OMOtioDed 
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1351  to  14o9,  applied  to  one  or  more  of  the  islands  of  the 
Azores,  and  more  particularly  to  a  point  of  the  island  of 
Terceira,  which  still  bears  the  name. 

For  three  centuries  before  the  discovery  of  the  route  to 
Hie  Indies  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  there  was  known 
in  Europe  a  dye*wood  called  bresill^  hrasUlyy  bresHjiy  braxir 
lis  or  brasiley  which  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  one 
or  more  East  Indian  species  of  Ceeaalpina  and  Pterocarpus^ 

As  to  how  this  dye-wood  capae  to  bear  the  name  of  Brassil 
I  know  not,  and  I  fear  that  any  attempts  to  derive  it  from 
Sanskrit  or  other  roots  will  lead  to  nothing  satisfactory.* 
Anghicra  speaks  of  the  occurrence  of  .Brazil  wood  in  Haiti, 
which  was  known  long  before  the  discovery  of  Brazil. 
Grinaeus  speaks  in  1499  of  the  Brazil-wood  seen  at  Paria 
(Payra). 

Humboldt  says  :  ^'  In  proportion  as  discoveries  extended 
themselves  to  the  south  of  Cape  Santa  Augustinho,  especially 
after  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  in  May,  1500,  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  Terra  de  Santa  Cruz,  the  commerce  in  the  red- 
wood of  Continental  America  became  more  active.  On  the 
fourth  expedition  of  Vespucius,  in  which  one  of  the  ships 
was  lost  on  the  shoals  around  Fernando  Noronha,  a  cargo 
of  Brazil-wood  was  taken  in  near  the  Bahia.     All  the  world 

that  of  PrwUt  found  in  an  ancient  pnblicntion,  described  by  Hnmboldt  in  bis 
G^ographit  du  mrnvfau  Continent,  Tome  V.  p.  239,  entitled  Chpia  der  Newen 
Zeytung  auas  PrtsiUig  Lnndl. 

*  See  Humboldt,  op.  cit.  Tome  11.  p.  222.  It  is  always  unsafe  to  proceed 
in  the  investigation  of  the  etymolopcal  deriration  of  proper  names,  unless  one 
tias  historical  evidence  of  some  sort  to  guide  bim. 

t  Decade  I.  Liv.  4.  p,  11,  quoted  by  Humboldt.  Anghiera  says  that  there 
were  found  at  Haiti  "sylvas  immensas,  quse  arbores  nuUas  nutriebant  alias 
pnetaquam  coccineas  quamm  lignum  mercatores  Itali  wrztntim,  Hispani  bra- 
appellant." 
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knowB  that  little  by  little,  in  the  j&rst  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  this  same  abundance  of  dye-wood  has  caused  the 
name  of  Terra  de  Santa  Cruzj  given  by  Cabral,  to  be  changed 
into  the  Terra  de  Broiilj  ^  changement  inspire  par  le  d^mon, 
dit  I'historiographe  Barros,  car  le  vil  bois  qui  teint  le  drap 
en  rouge  ne  vant  pas  le  sang  vers^  pour  notre  salut.'  So 
from  the  Asiatic  Archipelago  the  name  BrasU  has  passed 
to  a  cape  of  the  island  of  Terceira,  and  then  to  the  southern 
shores  of  the  New  Continent." 
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BRAZIL. 


CHAPTER    I. 

THE  PROVINCE  OF  BIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

The  Serra  do  Mar.  —  The  Serra  da  Mantiqneira,  and  the  Pico  do  Itatiaiossu.  — 
The  Rio  Parahyba  do  Sul  and  its  Tributaries.  —  Description  of  the  Bay  of 
Rio,  its  Islands,  Tides,  &c.  —  The  Sagar-Loaf.  —  The  Corcovado.  —  The 
Gneiss  of  Rio.  —  The  Organ  Mountains.  —  Geological  Observations  along 
the  Cantagallo  Railroad.  —  Drift  Phenomena  at  Rio,  Tijnca,  and  on  the 
Dom  Pedro  II.  Railroad.  —  Decomposition  of  Gneiss  in  situ  and  its  Effect  on 
the  Forms  of  the  Hills.  —  Recent  Rise  of  the  Coast.  —  The  Coast  between 
Rio  and  Cape  Frio,  its  Lakes,  Salines,  &c  —  Cape  Frio.  —  Os  Buzios.  —  Isl- 
ands of  Santa  Anna.  — Frade  de  Macah^.  —  Campos  dos  Goitacazes,  their  La- 
goons, Canal,  &c. — Rio  Parahyba. —  SSo  JoSo  da  Barra. —  Sngar  Plantations. 

—  City  of  Campos.  —  The  Rio  Muriah^.  —  Tertiary  Beds.  —  Sngar  Fazendas. 

—  SSo  Fidclis.  —  The  Gold  Mines  of  Cantagallo.  —  Geological  Notes  on  the 
Conntry  between  SSo  Fidelis  and  Bom  Jesus.  —  The  Rio  Itabapnana.  —  The 
Serra  dltabapuana.  —  The  Garraflto.  —  Barra  do  Itabapuana. 

The  province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  gneiss,  and  this  gneiss  region  is  mountainous  and 
high.  The  Serra  do  Mar,  skirting  the  coast  of  the  province 
of  SSo  Paulo,  enters  the  southwest  corner  of  the  province  of 
Rio,  and,  composed  of  a  great  number  of  parallel  ridges, 
often  much  broken,  traverses  it  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
These  mountains  form  the  edge  of  the  great  Brazilian 
plateau,  which  consists  along  its  eastern  border  of  a 
broad  band  of  gneiss.  The  course  of  the  Serra  do  Mar  is 
approximately  east-northeast,  so  that,  as  the  coast  of  tlie 
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province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  runs  eastward  from  SSo  Paulo 
to  Cape  Frio,  the  Serra  do  Mar,  on  entering  the  province 
of  Rio,  trends  gradually  away  from  the  coast,  passing  by 
the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Rio.  The  gneiss  plateau  is  bor- 
dered in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province  by  low  plains, 
tertiary  and  recent.  The  minor  ridges  of  the  grand  Serra 
do  Mar  break  down  abruptly  on  the  edge  of  these  low 
grounds.  In  the  western  part  of  the  province,  -where 
the  Serra  skirts  the  coast,  that  coast  is  often  high,  bold, 
very  irregular  in  outline,  and  bordered  by  numerous  rocky 
islands.  South  of  the  Serra  do  Mar,  at  Rio,  lie  several 
isolated  mountains  and  ranges  of  hills,  really  belonging 
to  the  same  great  mountain  system,  but  separated  from 
the  plateau  by  low  plains  similar  to  those  north  of  Cape 
Frio. 

To  the  northwest  of  the  Serra  do  Mar,  and  separated 
from  it  in  part  by  the  valley  of  the  river  Parahyba  do  Sul, 
is  another  great  mountain  range  called  the  Serra  da  Man- 
tiqueira,  which  is  also  composed  of  gneiss,  and  belongs  to 
the  same  system  of  upheaval  as  tlie  Serra  do  Mar.  This 
range  separates  itself  from  the  coast  range  near  the  city  of 
Sao  Paulo,  and,  lying  inside  the  Serra  do  Mar,  skirts  the 
coast  to  a  much  greater  distance  to  the  north  than  the 
latter  does.  The  ridge  properly  called  the  Serra  da  Man- 
tiqueira  accompanies  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of 
Rio  for  a  few  miles,  when  the  province  boundary  line 
leaves  it  and  runs  off  to  the  eastward. 

At  a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles  from  the  northwest 
comer  of  the  province,  in  the  Serra  da  Mantiqucira,  is  the 
Pico  do  Itatiaiossti,  which  appears  to  be  the  highest  point 
in  Brazil,  and,  according  to  the  Revisia  Trimensal  do 
InstUuto  Historico  e   Oeographico  BrasUeirOj  has  an  al- 
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titude  of  about  10,300  feet.*  It  is  said  to  be  volcanic  in 
structure,  and  two  craters  are  reported  to  exist  on  it,  to- 
gether with  sulphur  springs  and  sulphur  deposits.f  I  have 
never  seen  the  Itatiaiossti,  but  I  have  the  strongest  doubt 
as  to  its  being  a  volcano.  Snow  occasionallj  falls  on  this 
mountain  during  the  winter,  and  is  said  to  remain  some- 
times for  several  days.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
about  this  being  the  highest  peak  in  Brazil.  Itacolumf, 
so  long  famed,  is,  according  to  Burton,  only  about  6,400 
feet  in  height.  According  to  Eschwege,  this  last  peak  is 
5,720  feet ;  Gerber  says  1,112  metres  (3,650  feet)  ;  while 
the  highest  point  cited  by  Gerber  is  the  Alto  da  Serra  da 
Piedade,  in  the  Municipio  de  Sabar&,  which  Liais  makes 
only  1,788  metres  (5,853  feet).  Gardner  estimates  the 
height  of  the  Organ  Mountains  at  from  7,500  to  7,800 
feet.  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  as  Burton  has  remarked, 
that  the  summit  line  is  not  in  the  interior  in  Brazil,  but 
close  to  the  coast.  Almost  precisely  south  of  the  Itati- 
aiossti,  in  the  province  of  SSo  Paulo,  is  a  high  point  in 
the  Serra  do  Mar,  which  gives  rise  to  two  rivers,  —  one,  a 
small  stream,  the  Rio  Pirahy,  flowing  east  and  then  north- 
east between  two  ridges  of  the  Serra  do  Mar ;  the  other, 
the  Rio  Parahyba  do  Sul,  under  the  name  of  Pirahytinga, 
which  flows  southwestward  and  westward  for  about  eighty 
mileSy  when  it  escapes  northward  around  the  end  of  the 
ridge  which  has  so  far  formed  its  barrier  on  the  north,  and, 
doubling  upon  itself,  flows  thence,  with  a  general  east-north- 
east direction,  behind  the  Serra  do  Mar,  traversing  the  whole 

*  Dr.  Candido  Mendes  de  Almeida,  in  his  Ajtias  do  Imperio  do  BrazS, 
makes  the  height  only  2,994  metres,  or  9,829  feet 

t  Barton,  Explorations,  &c.,  Vol.  I.  p.  61.  He  does  not  here  speak  from 
personal  obserradon. 
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province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  until,  some  forty-five  miles  from 
the  sea,  the  momitains  break  down  on  the  edge  of  the  pla- 
teau, when  it  reaches  the  Campos  dos  Goitacazes,  and 
empties  into  the  sea  after  a  course  of  102  Brazilian  leagues 
(Gerber),  or  408  miles. 

According  to  Gerber,  the  altitude  of  the  river  above  the 
sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Parahybuna,  is  272  metres. 
The  stream  is  so  much  broken  up  by  rapids  above  SSo  Fide- 
lis  that  steam  navigation  ends  there,  and  in  the  rest  of  its 
course  it  gives  passage  only  to  canoes  and  large  montarias 
propelled  by  the  setting-pole  or  towing-rope. 

The  principal  affluents  of  the  Parahyba  are  the  Rio 
Pirahy,  already  mentioned,  which  affords  steam  naviga- 
tion for  a  short  distance  above  its  mouth ;  the  Rio  Preto, 
which  rises  in  the  Itatiaiossd,  and  is  a  much  larger  stream, 
falling  into  the  Parahyba  north  of  Rio ;  the  Pirapitinga, 
which  rises  in  tlie  Serra  of  the  Pardo ;  the  Piabanha,  which 
descends  from  the  Serra  do  Mar  from  near  Petropolis, 
and  enters  the  Rio  Parahyba  at  Entre  Rios,  a  little  above 
the  Parahybuna;  (this  latter  descends  from  the  Man- 
tiqueira,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  basin,  in  the  same 
meridian  with  the  Piabanha) ;  the  Pomba,  which  rises  in 
the  Serra  da  Mantiqueira,  a  few  miles  east  of  Barbacena ; 
and  the  Muriah^,  which  takes  its  source  in  the  same  range, 
a  few  leagues  to  the  east.  The  gneiss  region  of  Rio,  where 
uncultivated,  bears  a  most  vigorous  virgin  forest  growth, 
and  its  soils  are  particularly  favorable  for  the  cultivation  of 
coffee  ;  the  great  valley  of  the  Parahyba,  above  SSo  Pidelis, 
and  the  valleys  of  its  affluents,  are  largely  occupied  by  coffee 
plantations.  The  same  is  true  of  the  gneiss  regions  of  the 
north,  whose  topography  and  soils  are,  over  large  districts, 
favorable  for  coffee  planting. 
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With  these  words  of  introduction,  let  us  now  look  at  the 
general  points  of  interest  to  the  geologist  and  physical  geog- 
rapher in  the  vicinitj  of  Rio,  and  then  examine  the  province 
to  the  east. 

The  Bay  of  Rio  is  a  basin  penetrating  inland  about  twenty 
miles.  It  is  only  about  a  mile  wide  at  the  mouth,  or  Barra, 
but  widens  immediately.  The  shores  on  each  side  run  in 
and  out  with  deep,  sweeping  curves,  making  beautiful  bays ; 
and,  three  miles  inside,  passing  the  city  of  Nictherohy  on 
the  east  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  west,  the  bay  widens 
rapidly,  and  then,  with  the  same  irregular  shore  line,  attains 
its  greatest  width  about  six  miles  from  the  mouth,  when  it 
contracts  and  runs  off  inland  toward  the  northeast.  It  con- 
tains several  islands ;  those  near  the  city,  as  the  lUia  das 
Cobras  and  Dha  Enxada,  are  of  gneiss,  like  that  of  the  adja- 
cent  hills. 

The  nha  do  Govemador,  a  large  island  which  I  have  ex- 
amined on  the  eastern  side,  is  composed  partially  of  gneiss  ; 
but  I  strongly  suspect  that  it  is  largely  made  up  of  the 
same  tertiary  clays  which  I  have  found  on  the  Cantagallo 
Railroad,  near  Porto  das  Caixas.  It  seems  too  level  to 
consist  of  gneiss  alone.  This  island  possesses  fertile  soils, 
but  the  ants  are  a  terrible  plague.  Burton  says  that  there 
are  kjoekkenmoeddings  upon  it.  Ancient  shcU-hcaps  have 
been  reported  from  Brazil  by  Dr.  Henry  Naegeli  of  Rio, 
and  they  occur  at  various  places  along  the  coast.  At  Santos 
there  are  some  very  extensive  ones,  and  St.  Hilaire  speaks 
of  numerous  shell-heaps  on  the  coast  of  the  province  of 
Espirito  Santo  near  Santa  Cruz. 

The  smaller  islands  are  gneiss,  though,  as  in  Paquet4,  we 
find  isolated  gneiss  masses  united  by  stretches  of  sands  con- 
taining recent  shells.   Spix  and  Martins  have  called  attention 
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to  the  great  number  of  palms  growing  on  the  islands  in  the 
Bay  of  Rio,  owing  to  the  dampness  and  heat  of  the  climate. 
The  bay  is  nowhere  very  deep  ;  along  the  shores  it  is  very 
shallow ;  and  Mouchez's  map  shows  the  soundings  pro- 
gressing quite  uniformly  from  all  sides,  from  one  to  four- 
teen or  eighteen  metres.  Near  the  middle  of  the  bay,  oflF 
Rio,  we  find  the  greatest  depth,  —  thirty-one  metres. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  bay  the  shores  are  rocky  and  sandy ; 
the  water  is  clear,  and  tlie  bottom  is  composed  of  sand  and 
shells ;  but  around  the  whole  head  of  the  bay,  where  the 
shores  are  low,  and  a  host  of  little  rivers  bring  down  great 
quantities  of  silt,  the  basin  is  bordered  by  extensive  man- 
grove swamps,  and  the  bottom  is  shallow  and  muddy. 

In  the  turbid  and  somewhat  brackish  waters  of  the  head 
of  the  bay  oysters  of  an  immense  size  flourish,  often  grow- 
ing attached  to  the  roots  of  the  mangroves.  Fish  are  very 
abundant,  and  the  curraes,  or  weirs,  for  taking  them  are 
conspicuous  objects  in  the  shore  scenery.  Tlie  waters  of 
the  interior  of  the  bay  are  exceedingly  clear  and  bright,  and 
off  the  islands  of  Paquet&  and  Governador  a  deposit  of 
shells,  with  a  calcareous  mud,  is  in  process  of  accumulation. 
Almost  all  the  shells  are  small,  and  consist  chiefly  of  spe- 
cies of  Arca^  VenuSy  Murex^  Cardium^  Dentaliumj  &c.  I  have 
looked  diligently  for  corals,  but  the  only  Madreporians  I 
have  seen  in  the  Bay  of  Rio  consist  of  a  couple  of  species 
of  Aatrangia*  found  growing  on  the  shells,  and  contributing 
really  nothing  to  the  deposits  there  accumulating.  Tlie  tide 
in  the  Bay  of  Rio,  as  near  as  I  can  learn,  rises  from  three  to 
five  feet,t  but  is  very  uncertain,  as  has  been  remarked  by 

*  Professor  Agassiz  tells  me  that  a  species  of  Pontes  has  been  collected  by 
Dr.  Naegcli. 

t  On  the  map  of  Rio,  by  M.  Barral,  it  is  set  down  as  three  feet.  Spix  and 
Martins  are  in  error  in  making  it  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet. 
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Spix  and  Martius.*  I  have  seen  the  tide  stand  at  the  same 
level  for  a  whole  day  at  the  docks  in  Rio.  On  one  occasion 
I  visited  Paquet&,  and  during  a  day  and  a  half  the  tide 
was  high  ;  but,  shortly  after  my  return  to  Rio,  it  fell  to  an 
extraordinarily  low  level,  and  remained  so  for  many  hours. 
Tliis  appears  to  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  bay  opens 
to  the  southward,  while  the  mouth  is  very  contracted,  so  that 
the  waters  may  be  piled  up  on  tlie  coast  by  a  southerly 
wind  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  tide  from  flowing 
out,  while  other  winds  may  depress  the  level  of  the  waters 
for  as  long  a  period. 

The  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  very  bold  on  both  sides, 
and  is  sentinelled  by  steep  gneiss  hills,  —  rounded  or  coni- 
cal, wooded  or  bare,  —  presenting  lichen-blacked  precipices, 
whose  faces  are  smoothed  and  rounded  in  a  most  remarkable 
manner.  On  the  eastern  side  some  of  these  hills  are  more 
than  a  thousand  feet  in  height.  They  are  clustered  closely 
together,  and  stretch  off  in  a  sea  of  hills  along  the  bay  for  a 
few  miles  on  the  eastern  side,  while  along  the  coast,  eastward 
toward  Cape  Frio,  they  form  a  line  of  irregular  mountains 
of  much  grandeur  and  beauty.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  bay  is  the  conical  peak  of  the  PSo  de  Assu- 

*  spix  and  Martias,  Reise,  VoL  L  p.  95.  "  The  interior  basin  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  has  ita  tide  aa  well  aa  the  ocean.  At  new  and  full  moon,  high  water, 
which  rises  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet,  sets  in  at  thirty  minutes  past  four ;  the  ebb 
sometimes  continues  a  whole  day  without  intermission,  at  which  time  the  current 
is  the  strongest  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  flood 
begins,  a  whirling  current  is  remarked  on  the  east  side.  The  flood  continues  a 
shorter  time  than  the  ebb,  and  usually  runs  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  sea 
miles  per  hour.  This  strong  flood  has  more  than  once  led  the  captains  of  the 
ships  into  error,  and  caused  them  to  cast  anchor  too  close  to  the  shore." 

The  same  authors  remark  that  the  saltness  of  the  water  of  the  bay  is  rather 
less  than  that  of  the  ocean.  This  is  to  be  expected,  from  the  large  drain  of 
fresh  water  into  It. 
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car  (^Pot  de  Beurre  of  the  early  French  colonists),  with  its 
smooth,  precipitous  sides.  This  celebrated  rock  belongs  to 
a  short  range  of  hills  that  runs  westward  to  the  Lagda  das 
Freitas,  and  which  is  separated  from  the  Corcovado,  and  the 
hills  of  which  the  latter  forms  a  part,  by  the  valley  of  Bota- 
fogo.  The  Sugar-loaf  is  said  to  be  over  a  thousand  feet  in 
height.*  The  other  hills  are  much  lower,  and  are  rounded, 
with  precipitous  sides  facing  the  valley.  They  are  composed 
of  heavy  beds  of  gneiss,  which  is  very  homogeneous,  coarse- 
grained, and  often  very  porphyritic  in  structure,  with 
large  crystals  of  flesh-colored  orthoclase  feldspar.  Tliese 
beds  have  very  nearly  the  same  strike  as  the  trend  of  the 
hills  they  compose,  and  dip  southward  at  a  moderate  angle, 
as  may  be  observed  in  the  cliffs  along  ^e  pass  leading  from 
Botafogo  to  the  Praia  de  Copocabana.  Tlie  Corcovado  is 
a  sharp,  angular  peak,  which  separates  itself  from  the  great 
mass  of  hills  lying  back  of  Rio,  rising  by  a  long,  narrow 
incline  on  the  northwestern  side  to  a  point  only  a  few  rods 
in  area  on  top.  On  three  sides  it  drops  off  in  a  splendid 
sheer  precipice,  which  on  the  soutli  is  several  hundred  feet 
high.  Below  this  precipice  tlie  mountain  presents  to- 
ward the  south  a  very  steep  wooded  slope.  A  similar 
slope,  not  a  talus,  runs  below  the  cliffs  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley,  and  may  be  observed  in  very  many 
hills  of  the  gneiss  region.  In  the  Corcovado  we  find 
rocks  similar  to  those  of  the  Sugar-loaf,  but  varying  con- 
siderably in  character,  being  generally,  near  the  top,  well 
laminated,  sometimes  with  large  crystals  of  feldspar,  and 
not  infrequently  full  of  garnets.  The  dip  varies  somewhat, 
and  I  find  in  my  field-book  two  notes  of  a  slight  soutlierly 

*  Barroeister  says  1,212  feet.    (Reuenach  Brasilien,  p.  57.)    Dr.  Almeida 

makes  it  373  metres,  or  about  1,426  feet 

1* 
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dip  near  the  top,  while  an  obBcrvation  taken  some  distance 
below  the  reservoir  on  the  aqueduct  gave  a  marked  north- 
ward dip.  The  general  dip  of  tlic  gueigg  in  the  peak,  as  well 
as  in  the  hilla  east,  is  certainly  northward,  and  one  sees  the 
same  dip  in  certain  ledges  of  rock  in  the  harbor,  which  lie 
in  the  line  of  strike  of  the  beds  of  the  Corcovado.  The  val- 
ley which  separates  the  hills  of  the  Corcovado  from  those  of 
the  Sugar-loaf  is  therefore  an  anteclinal  valley.  Pi-ofessor 
Agassiz  has  independently  made  the  same  observations,  and 
has  come  to  the  same  conclusions." 

Tliree  miles  soutliwest  of  the  Corcovado  are  tlie  Tres  Irmfios, 
a  group  of  conical  peaks  very  interesting  to  the  student  of 
topograpliy,  and  a  couple  of  miles  west  of  tlicsc  is  tlie  Garia, 
an  isolated,  toweMikc,  flat-topped  mountain,  said  to  be  3,000 
feet  high.     Within  the  irregular  ring  formed  by  flicso  moun- 

*  Piuia  hu  called  ■itention  to  the  raaemblance  bomo  between  the  Dne- 
grained  gneisi,  witb  guncti  orcrlTing  the  porphTriiJc  turivty  forming  Ihi?  htte 
of  the  Corcovitio,  and  that  of  the  roclu  at  Copccabana.  {.I/Ai.  da  I'lialU. 
dt  Frtuia,  Tom.  X.  pp.  361, 363.) 
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tains  is  the  beautiM  Lagda  de  Freitas,  a  sheet  of  water  held 
in  a  basin  among  the  hills,  and  shut  out  from  the  sea  —  like 
the  lag6as  so  common  along  the  coast  east  and  west  of  Bio 
—  by  the  throwing  up  of  a  sand-beach  across  its  mouth. 
Travellers  all  speak  of  the  romantic  beauty  of  this  spot,  and 
it  is  worthy  of  their  praise ;  for  though  clothed  in  the  warm 
verdure  of  the  tropics,  it  is  really  Swiss-like  in  the  character 
of  its  scenery.  If  the  geologist  has  any  soul,  any  love  for 
the  beautiful,  tliere  is  no  scene  which,  with  all  his  cold  anal- 
ysis of  topographical  and  geological  elements,  is  more  likely 
to  impress  him  as  an  artisVB  work.  I  know  of  no  view 
which  has  affected  me  so  much  —  not  only  as  a  scientific 
observer,  but  as  a  man  —  as  that  of  the  vicinity  of  Rio 
from  the  top  of  the  Corcovado.  There  are  a  thousand  sub- 
jects for  observation  and  study ;  and,  with  all,  there  comes 
over  one  a  feeling  akin  to,  but  infinitely  more  deep  and 
impressive  than,  that  which  one  experiences  when  in  some 
old  cathedral  he  sits  down  to  study  the  sublime  creation  of 
one  of  the  old  masters.  He  who  can  lean  over  the  parapet 
that  crowns  the  Corcovado,  and  look  down  more  than  2,000 
feet  t  on  the  temple  of  palms  of  the  Botanical  Garden,  and  on 
the  silent  LagSa  de  Ereitas, — "  another  sky,"  in  whose  blue 
depths  sail  soft  fleecy  clouds, — who  can  gaze  on  the  proud 
encu'cling  peaks,  green  with  an  everlasting  spring,  and  shiv- 
ering with  silvery  reflections  from  the  Cecropias,  —  who 
can  look  out  over  the  island  and  sail  dotted  sea,  and  tlie 
surges  creeping  up  on  the  long,  curving  sea-beaches,  and 
then  over  the  bay,  witli  the  city  fringing  widely  its  sweep- 
ing curves,  the  sea  of  hills  beyond,  the  majestic  Serra  dos 
OrgSos  heaving  its  great  back,  in  the  exquisite  blue  distance, 
&r  above  tlie  level  line  of  the  clouds,  its  great  minarets 

*  2,179  feet  is  the  exact  height.    Burmeister  says  2,164. 
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sharply  defined  against  the  purple  etiier,  —  and  can  intelli- 
gently take  into  consideration  all  the  geological,  climatic, 
and  otlier  natural  laws  which  have  determined  the  elements 
of  beauty  and  usefulness  in  the  scene,  and  not  have  liis  whole 
soul  moved  within  him  in  homage  to  the  Artist  whose  hand 
has  moulded  continents,  carved  out  tlieir  lineaments,  spread 
over  them  their  mantle  of  vegetation,  and  peopled  them  with 
living  forms,  has  not  gone  beyond  the  alphabet  and  gram- 
mar of  his  science,  and  has  no  idea  of  the  literature  of 
Nature. 

The  Corcovado  is  only  one  peak  of  a  mass  of  hills  which 
occupies  a  large  area  west  of  Rio.  It  is  united  by  a  pass 
1,000  feet  in  height  to  another  mass  lying  nortliward  of  the 
last,  and  which  culminates  in  a  sharp  conical  peak  called 
Tijuca,  the  latter  being  about  3,447  feet  in  height.  The 
Tijuca  range  is  connected  with  a  group  of  hills  which  ex- 
tends several  leagues  to  the  west.  Westward  of  the  Oavia 
is  a  stretch  of  plain  only  a  few  feet  in  elevation  above  the 
sea,  and  broken  up  by  very  numerous  lakes,  some  of  which 
are  of  considerable  size.  Between  the  hills  which  I  have 
just  described  and  the  Serra  do  Mar  there  is  a  wide  extent 
of  low  country,  in  some  parts  perfectly  flat  and  very  low, 
in  others  somewhat  diversified  with  hills.  I  have  seen 
this  comitry  only  from  the  railway-train,  but  I  would  sug- 
gest the  more  than  probability  that  a  considerable  part  of  it 
may  be  made  up  of  beds  of  stratified  clays,  like  those  of  tlie 
Cantagallo  Railroad,  presently  to  be  described.  Tlie  Serra  do 
Mar,  as  well  as  the  whole  range,  including  the  Organ  and 
Cantagallo  Mountains,  as  has  been  already  stated,  is  com- 
posed of  gneiss. 

At  Rio  tlie  gneiss  varies  very  much  in  texture.  As  a  gen- 
eral thing  it  occurs  in  very  tliick  homogeneous  beds,  varying 
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firom  an  exceedingly  coarse  porphjritic  kind  containing  large 
crystals  of  black  mica,  and  crystals  of  pink  feldspar  several 
inches  long,  to  a  fine,  even-grained,  compact,  light-gray 
variety.  Sometimes  it  is  very  distinctly  laminated,  fissile, 
flaggy,  or  schistose.  Garnets  are  very  common  in  it.  It 
is  largely  quarried  for  building  purposes  in  all  directions, 
and  the  finer-grained  kinds  are  much  used  for  paving,  not 
only  in  the  streets  of  Rio,  but  in  other  towns  on  the 
coast.  The  numerous  quarries  afford  very  excellent  sec- 
tions. The  unbroken  compactness  and  the  little  jointing 
of  rock,  even  on  the  surface,  strike  the  observer  as  re- 
markable. Many  of  the  hills  are  monoliths.  The  dip 
and  strike  are,  owing  to  the  homogeneity  of  the  rock,  gen- 
erally very  indistinct.  Immense  granite  veins,  with  the 
minerals  composing  them  often  very  coarsely  crystallized, 
traverse  the  rock,  together  with  veins  of  milky  quartz  and 
occasional  dykes  of  diorite  or  greenstone.  Faults  are  numer- 
ous. I  copy  from  my  note-book  the  following  section  made 
from  the  barracks  north  of  Praia  Grande  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  harbor  and  extending  southward  to  the  city :  — 


8ECTXOV  AT  PRAIA  OBAZTOB. 


At  the  barracks,  the  gneiss,  a,  is  dark  gray  with  a  fine 
lamination.  Tlie  crystals  of  feldspar  are  very  small,  and 
there  are  a  great  many  red  garnets.  Strike  N.  40°  E. 
Dip  30°  S. 

About  800  feet  southward  of  the  barracks  is  a  large  quarry, 
in  a  bed  of  very  compact  gneiss,  rf,  showing  scarcely  a  trace  of 
stratification.     It  is  composed  of  feldspar  in  large  crystals, 
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mica,  finely  crystallized,  and  very  little  quartz.  Garnets  are 
abundant,  and  the  rock  is  traversed  by  veins,  a  number  of 
which  I  have  noted  as  dipping  steeply  southward.  In  one 
of  these  veins,  which  was  four  inches  in  width,  the  sides 
consisted  almost  wholly  of  large,  coarse  crystals  of  a  light, 
flesh-colored  feldspar  with  a  little  green  mica,  while  the 
middle  portion  was  made  up  of  clear,  glassy  quartz  of  a 
light  reddish  color,  with  an  occasional  large  crystal  of  black 
mica. 

Above  these  beds  are  others,  in  which  I  have  noted  that 
the  crystals  of  feldspar  lie  with  their  longer  sides  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  stratification.  In  a  large  vein  here  we  find  the 
same  arrangement  of  the  materials  as  in  that  above  de- 
scribed. 

/.  Gneiss  with  very  large  crystals  of  feldspar. 

g".  Tliin  beds  of  compact  mica-slate,  or  extremely  fine- 
grained and  distinctly  bedded  gneiss.  Strike  N.  35°  E. 
Dip  86°  S. 

Here  the  section  fails  on  reaching  the  city.  In  a  hill  im- 
mediately east  of  tlie  church  of  SSo  JoSo  the  gneiss  is 
principally  composed  of  large  feldspar  crystals.  Strike  N. 
80°  E.  Dip  85°  S.  In  the  point  between  Praia  Grande  and 
SSo  Domingo  the  rock  is  like  that  last  seen,  the  strike 
being  N.  80'  E.,  and  the  dip  southward.  Just  soutli  of  Fort 
S5o  Domingo  there  are  seen  veins  of  iron  ore  in  the  gneiss ; 
the  dip  is  about  45°  S.,  and  the  strike  about  N.  80°  E. 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  cuttings  on  the  Dom  Pedro 
II.  Railroad,  from  Belem,  at  the  southern  base  of  the  Serra 
do  Mar,  to  Ypiranga,  in  the  valley  of  the  Parahyba  do  Sul, 
and  I  have  studied  them  in  detail,  on  foot,  firom  the  mouth 
of  the  great  tunnel,  which  pierces  the  crest  of  the  Serra, 
to  Ypiranga.    The  whole  ridge  is  composed  of  gneiss,  which 
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vaxies  very  much  in  character,  as  a  general  rule  being  dark 
gray  in  color,  well  laminated,  often  iine-grained  and  schis- 
tose. The  strike  varies,  according  to  my  observations,  from 
N.  45°  E.  to  N.  80°  E.,  and  the  mean  of  tliirty-four  observa- 
tions of  strike  taken  along  the  road  from  the  southern  en- 
trance of  the  great  tunnel  to  the  Barra  do  Pirahy,  would 
give  N.  62°  E.*  The  dip  is  almost  invariably  northward 
from  Belem  to  the  Paraliyba,  so  that  the  Serra  is  here  a 
monoclinal  ridge,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  tlie  same  strata 
are  repeated.  There  seems  to  have  been  much  dislocation  of 
the  strata,  and  faults  are  common.  In  some  cases  the  beds 
are  much  plicated,  though,  as  above  remarked,  the  general 
dip  is  remarkably  uniform.  Quartz  and  granite  veins  are 
very  numerous,  and  trap  dykes  are  not  uncommon.  At 
Ypiranga  is  a  thin  bed  of  crystalline  limestone,  which  is  ex- 
posed near  the  railway,  and  is  more  or  less  quarried  for 
burning  into  lime. 

The  Serra  dos  OrgSos  and  the  Serra  da  Estrella,  so  fre- 
quently described,  is  a  heavy  ridge  lying  at  the  head  of  the 
Bay  of  Rio,  and  belonging  to  the  Serra  do  Mar.  It  is  a  mag- 
nificent mountain  pile,  which,  to  the  east,  runs  up  into  a 
series  of  picturesque  aiguilles.  I  have  never  myself  visited 
the  Organs,  and  I  quote  Professor  Agassiz's  remarks  on  the 
structure  of  this  ridge.  He  says :  f  "  The  chain  is  formed  by 
the  sharp  folding  up  of  the  strata,  sometimes  quite  vertically, 
in  other  instances  with  a  slope  more  or  less  steep,  but  always 
rather  sudden.  To  one  standing  on  the  hill  to  the  east  of 
Theresopolis,  the  whole  range  presents  itself  in  perfect  profile ; 
the  axis,  on  either  side  of  which  dip  the  almost  vertical  beds 

*  Of  eight  reliable  obsenrations  of  strike,  taken  in  the  Ticinitj  of  Rio,  the  mean 
11 N.  5y>  no*  £. ;  but  these  observations  varj  from  N.  lO®  £.  to  N.  80^  £. 
t  Joniney  in  Brazil,  p.  491. 
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of  metamorphic  rocks  composing  the  chain,  occupies  about 
the  centre  of  the  range. 

"  To  the  north,  though  very  steeply  inchned,  the  beds  are 
not  80  vertical  as  in  the  southern  prolongation  of  the  range. 
The  consequence  of  this  difference  is  tlic  formation  of  more 
massive  and  less  disconnected  summits  on  tlie  north  side, 
while  on  the  south  side,  where  the  strata  are  nearly  or  quite 
vertical,  the  harder  set  of  beds  alone  have  remained  stand- 
ing, the  softer  intervening  beds  liaring  been  gradually  disin- 
tegrated. By  this  process  have  been  formed  those  strange 
peaks  which  appear  from  a  distance  like  a  row  of  organ- 
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pipes,  and  have  suggested  the  ncune  by  which  the  chain  is 
known.  They  consist  of  vertical  beds,  isolated  from  the 
general  mass  in  consequence  of  the  disappearance  of  contig- 
uous strata.  The  aspect  of  these  mountains  from  Rio  is 
much  the  same  as  from  Theresopolis,  only  that  from  the 
two  points  of  view — one  being  to  the  northeast,  the  other 
to  the  southwest  of  the  range  —  their  summits  present  them- 
selves in  reverse  order.  When  seen  in  complete  profile, 
their  slender  appearance  is  most  striking.  Viewed  from  the 
side,  the  broad  surface  of  the  strata,  though  equally  steep, 
exhibits  a  triangular  form  rather  than  that  of  vertical  col- 
umns. It  is  strange  that  the  height  of  the  Organ  Mountain 
peaks,  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  landscape  of  Bio, 
should  not  have  been  accurately  measured.  Tlie  only  pre- 
cise indication  I  have  been  able  to  find  is  recorded  by  Liais, 
who  gives  7,000  feet  as  the  maximum  height  observed  by 
him.*'  ♦ 

^^  These  abrupt  peaks  frequently  surround  closed  basins, 
very  symmetrical  in  shape,  but  without  any  outlet.  On 
account  of  this  singular  formation,  the  glacial  phenomena 
which  abound  in  the  Organ  Mountains  are  of  a  peculiar 
character."  f 

Pissis  ^  has  described  the  Organs  in  very  much  the  same 

*  Gardner  makes  them  7,500  to  7,800  feet. 

t  Similar  aiguilles  are  common  elsewhere  on  the  coast  in  the  gneiss  belt,  and 
present  the  same  features  as  are  described  bj  Professor  Agassiz.  I  may  cite 
here,  as  examples,  the  Frade  de  Macah€,  the  Pedra  Lisa  and  the  Garraf^,  near 
Itabapoana,  the  peaks  of  Itap^merim,  &c,  all  of  which  I  shall  describe  here- 
after. 

I  "  Le  lepttnite  ^j  trouve  fortement  redress^  et  pr^sente  des  lames  colossales 
qni,  Toes  de  Rio  de  Janeiro  dans  le  sens  de  lenr  ^paissenr,  apparaissent  comme 
de  hantes  et  minces  aiguDles  plac^  les  unes  k  cdt^  des  autres  et  ressem- 
blant  assez  k  des  tujaux  d'orgues."  —  M^m,  de  PInsL  de  France,  Tom.  X. 
p.  860. 
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terms  as  Agassiz.  The  same  author  calls  attention  to  the 
great  steepness  of  the  southern  slope  of  the  Organ  Moun- 
tains, and  speaks  of  the  little  streams  which,  precipitat- 
ing themselves  over  it,  are  visible,  as  I  can  testify,  from 
Rio,  —  a  distance  of  more  than  thirty  miles,  —  appearing 
like  silvery  lines  drawn  down  the  blue  flank  of  the  Serra. 
Tlie  needles  of  the  Organs  are  usually  represented  as  seen 
from  their  thinnest  side,  which  would  give  one  the  idea  tliat 
tliey  were  tower  or  chimney-like  masses.  Professor  Agassiz 
has  figured  one  of  tlie  most  noted  of  the  peaks  as  seen  in 
this  way.  Through  his  kindness  I  am  enabled  to  present  a 
side  view  of  the  same  peak,  from,  a  photograph  in  his  posses- 
sion. The  views  of  the  Organs  in  Gardner's  Travels,  and  in 
the  majority  of  works  on  Brazil,  are  very  poor. 

The  gneiss  of  the  vicinity  of  Rio  and  of  the  Serra  do  Mar 
is  remarkably  improductive  in  useful  minerals.  Indeed,  I 
do  not  know  of  any  mineral  deposits  of  economic  value  in 
the  region,  except  gold,  which  occurs  in  these  gneisses  in 
SSo  Paulo,  at  Cantagallo,  and  elsewhere,  but  not  very  abun- 
dantly. The  almost  entire  absence  of  limestone  is  remark- 
able.   I  have  nowhere  seen  any  trace  of  graphite. 

The  Rio  Macac6  is  one  of  the  little  streams  entering  the 
Bay  of  Rio  near  its  northeastern  extremity.  The  whole  coun- 
try bordering  the  bay,  as  above  stated,  is  one  great  man- 
grove swamp,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  the  Porto 
da  Villa  Nova  this  is  the  character  of  its  banks.  At  this 
place  the  soil  consists,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  tlie  swamp,  of 
a  soft,  dark-blue  mud,  or  clay,  containing  a  little  decomposed 
mica  in  silvery  flakes.  This  mud  at  Villa  Nova  is  twenty- 
four  feet  deep,  and  is  underlaid  by  sand  and  gravel  contain- 
ing recent  shells ;  but  farther  back  from  the  river,  as  might 
be  expected,  it  is  not  bo  thick,  being  only  about  six  feet. 
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The  general  surface  of  the  country  here  is  perfectly  flat, 
and  only  about  one  foot  above  water  level  at  spring-tides. 
The  river  *  is  one  hundred  feet  wide  at  the  Porto,  but  it  is 
very  deep,  and  its  banks  are  bordered  with  rush-like  plants, 
—  the  quinUy  a  plant  with  a  triangular  stem,  and  theperiperi^ 
or  Brazilian  papyrus,  so  much  used  for  mats,  while  the 
swamps  are  covered  by  mangroves,  tapibuia  trees,  and 
a  dense  growth  of  plants,  such  as  love  the  salt  marshes. 

Leaving  the  river  at  Porto  da  Villa  Nova,  and  follow- 
ing along  the  extension  of  the  line  of  the  Cantagallo  Rail- 
way, one  soon  leaves  the  swamps,  and,  rising  a  few 
feet,  finds  himself  on  a  plain  of  coarse  white  sand,  in 
which  are  seen  exposed  in  excavations  an  abundance  of 
recent  shells,  like  those  which  lie  on  the  beaches  along 
the  bay,  Venus  flexuosa  being  especially  common.  These 
plains  are  sparsely  wooded,  and  support  a  vegetation 
quite  diflFerent  from  what  we  have  observed  in  the  swamps.f 
Conspicuous  among  the  trees,  or  rather  large  shrubs,  is 
the  pitangueira  (^Eugenia) y  noted  for  its  refreshingly  acid, 
red  fruit.  Bromeliaceous  plants  are  conunon,  together 
with  cactuses,  &c.     Wliere,  however,  a  soil  has  accumu- 

*  Burmeister  remarks  upon  the  coflfee-brown  color  of  the  water  of  this  river. 
The  Ticinity  is  very  unhealthy,  intermittent  fevers  of  a  typhoid  character  pre- 
TBiling. 

t  Spix  and  Martins  describe  a  similar  sand-plain  on  the  road  fVom  Rio  to 
the  Imperial  Fazenda  of  Santa  Cruz :  "  On  the  way  hither  we  remarked 
a  stretch  of  ground  composed  of  coarse  dry  granite  sand.  The  low  but 
Tcry  pleasing  wood  covering  it  resembled,  in  its  shining  green,  stiff  foliage, 
our  laorel  woods,  but,  as  a  token  of  the  tropical  climate,  it  was  charac- 
terized by  the  multiplicity  of  the  flower-forms."  The  same  authors  men- 
tion the  following  plants  as  occurring  on  this  ground :  "  Schinus  Aroeira, 
lenbinthifolia  Raddi ;  Poklana  (Langsdorffia  Leandr.)  inttrumentaria  Mart; 
Spixia  heieranthera  Leandr. ;  Bynonima  nitiditnma  Humb. ;  Sapium  ilidfolium 
W. ;  Alsodfta  Phytiphora  Mart. ;  Petroea  racemosa  Nees ;  SoUna  grandifotla  ; 
Senanat,  PtmiinuB,  sp.^  &c"    (Spix  and  Martins,  Reite,  Vol.  I.  p.  181.) 
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lated,  tlie  vegetation  assumes  the  dignity  of  a  forest  growth. 
Presently  we  come  upon  some  low  hillocks,  very  rounded  in 
their  outline,  wliich  stand  like  islands  in  the  sand-plain. 
Some  of  these  are  cut  through  by  the  railway,  and  we 
see  that  they  are  isolated  and  denuded  outliers  of  a  for- 
mation underlying  the  sands.  Rising  above  the  general 
level  of  the  sands,  they  are  bathed  by  them  round  about, 
like  islands.  Some  of  these  hillocks  are  composed  of  a  bed 
of  white  or  reddish  arenaceous  clay,  obscurely  stratified, 
like  a  kaolin  mixed  with  sand,  with  an  occasional  quartz 
pebble,  and  irregularly  tinged  by  yellow  or  red  ferric  oxide. 
Over  the  evenly  rounded  surface  of  this  clay  is  spread  a 
thin  sheet  of  quartz  pebbles,  generally  well  rounded,  fol- 
lowing all  tlie  sinuosities  of  the  surface  on  which  it  lies, 
tliough  the  bed  varies  much  in  thickness.  Over  this  pebble 
sheet  is  a  concentric  coat  several  feet  tliick,  of  a  perfectly 
structureless,  arenaceous  clay,  consisting  of  decomposed 
feldspar  and  fragments  of  quartz,  deeply  colored  by  ferric 
oxide,  and  resembling  the  unwashed  and  unassorted  pro- 
duct which  would  result  from  the  mechanical  tritiiration  of 
decomposed  gneiss,  with  a  mixture  of  the  clays  just  de> 
scribed.  All  tlie  hillocks  were  covered  by  the  same  ma- 
terial. At  Porto  das  Caixas  we  rise  by  a  steep  incline 
some  thirty  feet,  more  or  less  (I  have  no  note  of  the  exact 
height),  to  a  level  plain  of  large  extent.  Cuttings  at 
the  railroad  ddpSt  show  that  it  is  composed  of  a  horizontal 
deposit  of  tlie  same  tinted  sandy  clays  we  foimd  occupying 
the  centre  of  the  hillocks  just  described,  and  that  it  is  over- 
laid by  a  tliick  bed  of  structureless  red  clay,  separated  from 
the  underlying  deposit  by  a  layer  of  quartz  pebbles.  Taking 
the  train,  we  go  westward  over  this  plain  some  ten  miles.* 

*  Being  nnfturniahed  with  a  reliable  map,  I  can  only  give  distances  ap- 
pfoximately. 
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Part  of  it  is  dry  and  sparsely  wooded,  but  there  are  large 
areas  occupied  by  swamps,  in  which  grows  a  more  or 
less  luxuriant  swamp  vegetation,  —  a  dismal  scene,  present- 
ing sickly-looking  trees  loaded  witli  orchids,  ferns,  and 
other  parasites,  and  draped  heavily  with  a  species  of  Til- 
Icmdsia.  By  and  by  we  reach  the  end  of  a  spur  from  the 
Serra  do  Morro  Queimado,  and,  skirting  the  western  base  of 
the  hills,  gradually  ascend,  passing  from  the  plain  to  the 
gneiss  valley  of  the  Bio  Macacti,  and,  at  the  present  ter- 
minus of  the  railroad  at  Cachoeiras,  find  ourselves  in  a 
narrow  valley,  among  gneiss  hills,  at  the  foot  of  the  Serra 
do  Mont)  Queimado,  an  eastward  continuation  of  the  Serra 
dos  OrgSos.  The  gneiss  here  is  of  the  same  general 
character  as  that  at  Rio.  An  observation  by  the  river- 
side, near  the  residence  of  Mr.  Williams,  tlie  superin-  ' 
tendent  of  the  railroad,  gave  the  strike  N.  70^  E.  The 
dip  was  vertical.     Garnets  were  very  abundant. 

On  examining  the  soil,  whether  high  up  on  the  slopes,  in 
the  hills,  or  elsewhere  in  the  numerous  cuttings  of  the  roads, 
Ac,  the  rock  is  seen  to  be  covered  by  the  same  red  clay 
that  we  have  observed  forming  the  surface-coating  of  the 
plain  at  Porto  das  Caixas ;  and  only  a  superficial  examina- 
tion of  the  intervening  country  is  necessary  to  show  that 
the  same  red  clay  covers,  not  only  the  clay  hillocks  of  the 
railway  extension  and  the  plains  described,  but  the  hills  also, 
descending  everywhere  to  the  level  of  the  sand-plain.  In 
addition,  it  is  to  be  seen  frequently  underlaid  by  an  irregu- 
lar sheet  of  quartz  pebbles,  and  it  very  often  contains  an- 
gular fragments  of  quartz  and  sometimes  masses  of  gneiss, 
though  these  last  are  rare.  It  is  absolutely  structureless, 
and,  much  as  it  may  resemble  the  stratified  clays  above  de- 
scribed, or  soft,  decomposed  gneiss,  it  needs  only  a  very  short 
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experience  to  enable  one  to  distingtilsh  from  a  hand  specimen 
whether  it  be  one  or  the  other.  Generally  this  stnicture- 
less  clay  is  deep  red ;  but  on  the  surface  it  is  often  more 
or  less  yellowish.  The  following  ideal  section  illustrates 
the  geology  of  the  country  between  the  Bay  of  Rio  and  the 
Serra  do  Morro  Queimado,  along  the  route  over  which  we 
have  travelled. 


BECnOH  ALOKO  THB  UHB  OF  THB  CAMTAOAUX)  RAILROAD. 

a.  GneiM,  Eozoic. 

b.  Stratified  clays,  Tertiary.    (Drift,  Agassiz  ) 

c.  Drift. 

(/.  Raised  beaches  with  recent  shells. 
e.  Modem  mad  deposit 
/.  Bay  of  Bia 

Tliis  section  tells  a  very  clear  story.  Late  in  the  tertiary 
period,  long  after  tlic  hills  of  Rio  were  upheaved,  and  when 
the  country  stood  at  a  slightly  lower  level,  the  stratified 
clays  which  I  have  described  were  deposited  over  tlie 
whole  area  of  the  basin  of  the  Bay  of  Rio,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing flat  comitry.  Tlieso  were  aftx^rward  upheaved,  most 
probably,  as  I  shall  attempt  to  show  hereafter,  to  a  much 
greater  height  than  at  present,  and  subjected  to  denudation 
by  water  and  glacial  action.  Owing  to  the  shape  of  the  basm 
and  the  great  number  of  streams  flowing  into  it,  as  well  as 
to  the  fact  that  it  must  have  been  the  focal  point  toward 
which  the  glaciers  of  the  encircling  hills  converged,  it  is  not 
to  l)e  wondered  at  that,  along  this  ])art  of  the  coast,  the  clays 
have  l)ecn  ho  completely  denuded  and  swept  away,  leaving 
only  small  patches  fringing  the  shores  in  certain  somewhat 
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sheltered  positions.  It  seems  an  argament  in  favor  of  the 
prevalence  of  glacial  action  in  the  region,  that  the  denudation 
is  so  complete,  else  we  should  have  expected  to  find  the  sheet 
largely  cut  through  by  valleys,  leaving  more  numerous  outly- 
ing masses.  As  to  the  age  of  these  clays,  more  hereafter.  I 
have  referred  them  to  the  Tertiary,  though  Professor  Agassiz 
is  inclined  to  regard  them  as  drift.  The  superficial  red 
clay  deposit  I  believe,  with  Professor  Agassiz,  to  be  drift. 
The  stratified  sands  were  deposited  in  shallow  water  when 
the  sea  stood  only  a  few  feet  higher  than  at  present,  and 
they  have  been  elevated  by  a  recent  rise  of  the  coast,  —  a 
rise  which  I  believe  to  be  still  going  on.  The  recent  muds, 
now  accumulating  from  sediment  brought  down  by  the 
streams,  form  a  marshy  fringe  outside  the  raised  beaches. 
Having  introduced  the  reader  to  the  general  geological 
and  topographical  features  of  the  vicinity  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
let  us  now  examine  somewhat  closely  the  drift  phenomena 
observable  there.  In  the  following  remarks  I  have  pur- 
posely confined  myself  to  the  results  of  my  own  personal 
observations  made  during  extended  excursions  over  the 
country  near  Rio,  and  a  detailed  examination  of  every 
cutting  on  the  Dom  Pedro  II.  Railroad,  from  the  Great 
Tunnel  to  Ypiranga,  on  the  results  of  which  survey  I  have 
made  a  long  report  to  Professor  Agassiz.  In  connection 
with  this  subject  we  will  take  into  consideration  some 
of  tlie  topographical  elements  so  remarkable  in  the  hills 
of  Rio  and  the  Serra  do  Mar.  If  we  examine  the 
gneiss  hills  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  vicinity,  we 
find  that  they  are  invariably  covered,  where  the  slopes 
are  not  too  steep,  by  the  same  coat  of  red  soil  which 
we  have  observed  on  the  Cantagallo  Railroad.  This 
may  vary  more  or  less  in  the  coarseness  or  fineness  of 
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its  ingredients,  but  it  invariably  presents  everywhere  the 
same  general  character  of  a  sheet  of  structureless,  unar- 
ranged  material,  composed  of  ground-up  gneiss,  perfectly 
devoid  of  stratification,  and  always  of  a  deep  red  color  pass- 
ing into  yellow  near  the  surface,   especially  where    the 
material  is  sandy  and  light.    There  is  rarely  any  humus, 
lM)cause  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter  is  too  rapid  to  allow 
of  its  accumulating  as  a  soil,  as  in  northern  countries.    This 
clay  sheet  varies  in  thickness  from  a  few  feet  to  one  hmi- 
dred ;  sometimes  it  is  stiff  and  bakes  very  hard,  in  other 
cases  it  is  more  sandy  and  light.     Usually  it  is  quite  free 
from  admixture  with  boulders,  but  sometimes  angular  frag- 
ments of  quartz  of  considerable  size  occur  in  it,  together  with 
rounded  or  angular  masses  of  gneiss  or  diorite.    The  latter 
rocks  are  almost  always  in  a  decomposed  state,  and,  except 
to  the  experienced  eye,  are  recognizable  only  in  fresh  cut- 
tings.   Under  this  clay  one  sometimes  finds,  as  in  the  cut- 
tings at  Tijuca,  a  thin  layer  of  quartz  pebbles  like  that  seen 
on  the  Cantagallo  Railroad,  but  this  is  not  always  present. 
The  surface  of  die  gneiss  on  which  the  drift  resta  is  always 
maulonnie  and  remarkably  evenly  rounded  down,  and  the 
sheet  of  quartz  pebbles  lies  immediately  upon  it,  following 
all  its  curves ;  but  the  pebble  sheet  may  be  wanting  over 
large  areas,  or  vary  very  suddenly  and  irregularly  in  thick- 
ness.   The  gneiss  in  sUd  is  almost  invariably  decomposed 
beneath  the  drift  to  a  depth  varying  from  a  few  inches  to 
one  hundred  feet.    The  feldspar  has  been  converted  into 
clay,  the  mica  has  parted  witli  its  iron,  &c.j  but  the  altered 
crystals  of  the  gneiss  still  occupy  their  relative  position 
with  reference  to  one  another.    The  planes  of  stratification 
are  well  marked,  and  the  veins  of  quartz,  though  cracked 
up,  remain  in  place. 
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This  extraordinary  decomposition  of  the  Brazilian  gneiss 
and  other  rocks  has  long  attracted  attention,  and  Darwin 
has  described  it  very  accurately  in  his  (Geological  Observar 
tions.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  had  taken  place  under 
the  sea  before  the  present  valleys  had  been  excavated.*  Pis- 
sis  also  described  it ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  he  has  greatly 
over-estimated  the  depth  to  which  the  softening  of  the  rocks 
has  extended,  when  he  says  that,  in  the  gneiss  region  between 
SSo  Fidelis  and  the  Serra  dos  OrgSos,  the  gneiss  has  been 
decomposed  to  a  depth,  in  some  places,  of  800  metres !  !  f 

This  decomposition  results,  in  my  opinion,  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  warm  rain-water  soaking  through  the  rock,  and 
carrying  with  it  carbonic  acid,  derived  not  only  from  the 
air,  but  from  the  vegetation  decaying  upon  the  soil,  together 
with  organic  acids,  nitrate  of  ammonia,  &c.  I  believe  that 
the  remarkable  decomposition  of  the  rocks  in  Brazil  has 
taken  place  only  in  regions  anciently,  or  at  present,  covered 
by  forest.  Heusser  and  Claraz  have  suggested  that  it  is 
aided  by  nitric  acid.  They  say :  "  It  is,  witliout  doubt,  de- 
termined by  the  violence  and  frequency  of  the  tropical  rains, 
and  by  the  dissolving  action  of  water,  which  increases  with 
the  temperature.  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  moreover,  that 
this  water  contains  some  nitric  acid,  on  account  of  the  thun- 
der-storms which  follow  each  other  with  great  regularity 
during  many  montlis  of  the  year."  J 
Professor  Agassiz  has   discussed  this  subject  at  some 

*  Darwin,  Geological  Observations,  p.  144. 

t  Pissis,  M^.  de  Vlnat,  de  France,  Tom.  X.  p.  358.  It  is  well  to  remember 
Aat,  before  the  glacial  origin  of  the  clays  overlying  the  decomposed  rock  was 
pointed  oat  by  Professor  Agassiz,  the  thickness  of  these  clays  was  included 
in  the  estimate  of  the  depth  to  which  the  decomposition  had  taken  place. 

X  MM.  Ch.  Hensser  and  O.  Claraz,  Ann.  des  Mines,  5^  S^rie,  M^m.,  Tom. 
XVn.  p.  291. 
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length  in  the  Journey  in  Brazil,  his  opinion  being  that  the 
softening  of  the  rock  is  due  to  the  action  of  warm  rain-water. 
It  has  been  objected  to  this  theory  that  the  stone  employed 
in  Brazil  for  building  purposes  endures  remarkably  well, 
showing,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  very  little  change. 
This  argument,  in  my  opinion,  is  of  very  little  weight,  for 
a  smooth,  naked  surface  from  which  the  water  runs  off 
rapidly,  and  which  is,  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  dry,  is 
placed  under  conditions  very  different  from  those  of  the 
gneiss  overspread  by  a  thick  coating  of  wet  drift  paste, 
and  constantly  soaked  with  water. 

Brazil  is  not  the  only  country  in  which  tlie  rocks  have 
softened  to  a  great  depth.  The  same  phenomenon  has  been 
observed  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union  and  in  India.* 
I  have  seen  gneiss  decomposed  to  a  depth  of  several  feet  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York. 

When  tlie  gneiss  is  fine-grained,  homogeneous,  and  not 
distinctly  stratified,  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
rock  decomposed  in  situ  from  the  drift;  but  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  two,  even  when  not  marked  by 
the  pebble  sheet,  is  usually  easily  distinguishable  even  in 
old  cuttings.  The  slope  of  a  railway  cutting  is  apt  to  gully 
out  along  the  line  of  junction  of  tlie  drift  and  the  underly- 
ing decomposed  rock.  This  line  is  invariably  gently  undu- 
lating, and  one  never  sees  jagged  edges  of  strata  or  angular 
masses  projecting  upward  into  the  drift. 

Professor  Agassiz  has  spoken  of  the  valley  of  Tijuca  below 
Bennett's  as  a  locality  where  the  drift  is  very  beautiftiUy 
exhibited.  Tlie  mountain  mass  of  Tijuca  is  separated  from 
the  mass  of  the  Corcovado  group  by  tlie  pass  of  Boa  Vista, 

*  Dr.  BenzA  lajrs  that  in  the  Keelsrherries  grstiite  is  sometimes  decomposed 
to  A  depth  of  fortjr  feet    (Afadras  Journal  of  iMercUure,  &c.,  Oct  1836,  p.  246.) 
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which  is  about  1,000  feet  above  the  sea,.  Eastward  runs 
the  valley  of  Andarabjr  downward  toward  the  city,  while 
to  the  westward  one  descends  a  most  romantic  valley  to 
B  great  alluvial  plun,  in  a  sort  of  bay  or  amphitheatre 
among  the  hills.  This  valley,  occupied  by  a  tumbling 
mountain  stream,  descends  very  rapidly,  ending  abruptly 
liclow  the  Cascate  Grande  at  some  height  above  the  plain. 


Minor  valleys  from  Tijuca  and  the  mountains  to  the 
eoutli  descend  and  join  this  valley.  At  Bennett's  the  drift 
clay  is  full  of  boulders  of  quartz,  gneias,  and  greenstone. 
If  we  aacend  the  brook  which  flows  tiirough  Mr.  Bennett's 
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fazenda  for  a  few  rods,  we  shall  find  that  it  has  cut  its  bed 
through  the  general  clay  sheet  which  everywhere  covers 
the  hills,  and  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  see  that  this  sheet  is  in 
no  place  a  deposit  thrown  down  by  the  brook.  This  loose 
material  consists  of  a  brownish  or  reddish  earth  without  the 
slightest  signs  of  stratification,  in  which  are  buried  boulders 
of  gneiss,  usually  rounded  and  of  many  qualities,  together 
with  rounded  masses  of  quartz. 


SBcnosi  or  drivt  at  bestkett^s,  tijtca. 

At  c  is  a  very  large  boulder  of  homogeneous,  unlaminated, 
fine-grained  gneiss,  from  around  which  the  drift  has  been 
washed  away,  and  this  rests  on  a  mass,  in  sUAj  of  gneiss 
coarsely  crystallized  (porphyritic)  and  well  laminated.  At 
e  we  see  the  gneiss  in  sUd^  much  dec(Hnposed,  and  laid  bare 
in  a  cutting. 

The  solid  gneiss  beds  are  well  seen  in  the  bed  of  the 
brook,  and  the  rock  is  generally  quite  coarse  and  porphyritic 
in  structure.  I  find  a  note  of  a  strike  N.  66®  W.,  which,  from 
the  generally  uniform  northeastward  strike  seen  elsewhere, 
might  be  suspected  to  be  an  incorrect  observation ;  but  at 
the  bridge,  a  little  farther  down  the  brook,  I  found  the 
strike  to  be  N.  10^  W.  If  we  follow  down  the  valley  we 
shall  find  the  soil  full  of  boulders,  and  some  of  these  are 
many  feet  in  diameter. 

As  we  descend  the  valley  still  further  these  boulders  are 
seen  lying  bare,  not  only  in  the  brook  where  the  water  has 
washed  away  tl)e  loose  material,  but  on  the  hillsides.     I 
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think  that  no  geologist  familiar  with  drift  phenomena,  who 
should  suddenly  find  himself  in  this  Talley,  would  have  even 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  their  being  anything  else  than  the 
most  ample  testimony  of  the  former  prevalence  of  glacial 
action  over  the  region ;  yet,  in  the  beginning  of  his  drift 
studies  in  Brazil,  he  is  almost  sure  to  commit  some 
gross  blunders,  for  it  is  not  even  a  general  rule  that  the 
loose  boulders  found  on  the  surface  are  erratics.  On  my 
first  visit  to  Tijuca,  very  soon  after  my  arrival  in  Brazil,  and 
after  Professor  Agassiz  had  announced  the  discovery  of 
drift  at  Rio,  I  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of  some 
trap  masses  on  a  hillside  near  Bennett's,  which  looked  re- 
markably like  erratics  ;  but  a  close  study  of  them  satisfied 
me  that  they  resulted  from  the  surface  decomposition  of 
a  great  trap  dyke.  Not  descending  far  enough  into  the 
valley,  and  satisfying  myself  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
gneiss  masses  that  I  examined  at  the  time  were  not  erratics, 
I  came  most  decidedly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  surface 
deposits  of  Rio  were  not  drift,  but  were  in  some  way  due  to 
the  decomposition  of  the  rock,  as  had  been  heretofore  sup- 
posed. I  desire  to  record  here  the  fact,  that  I  began  my 
studies  of  the  Brazilian  drift  with  a  conviction  that  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz  was  wrong,  and  I  feel  much  gratified  that 
my  independent  observations  have  so  fully  confirmed  the 
resulta  of  his  own.  If  one  descends  the  valley  towards  the 
Cascate  Grande,  he  will  see  that  the  valley  is  heaped  with  a 
confusion  of  immense  boulders  tumbled  one  upon  another ; 
masses  of  greenstone,  weighing  hundreds  of  tons,  piled  up 
with  those  of  gneiss  of  all  qualities.  Where  these  are  bare 
they  are  always  rounded,  as  is  seen  in  the  engraving,  but  I 
believe  that  this  is  referable,  to  a  very  large  extent,  to  a 
concentric  and  even  decomposition  of  the  surface ;    but 
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there  is  no  rcsieiting  the  concluBion  that  we  have  here  a 
morainic  deposit  from  a  glacier  which  anciently  occupied  the 
ToUey.  Tlic  above  woodcut  is  from  a  stereograph  published 
by  Leuzinger  at  Rio,  and  represents  the  boulder  masses  above 
the  Cascate  Grande.  Descending  to  the  plain  below  the 
Cascate,  which  is  also  seen  in  the  woodcut,  one  traces  the 
drift  clays  and  boulders  quite  down  to  the  plain,  when  they 
end  abruptly,  and  the  flat  lauds  are  seen  to  bo  of  alluvial 
origin  resting  on  sea  sands,  of  the  same  age  as  the  sands  of 
Paquet&  and  the  Cantagallo  Railroad  extension.  One  can* 
not  find  in  the  plain,  nor  did  I  ever  see  anywhere  on  the 
beach  sands,  cither  drift  clays  or  boulders. 
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Returning  to  the  Dom  Pedro  II.  Eailroad,  we  may  trace 
the  drift  sheet  everywhere  from  Belem  to  the  Barra  do 
Pirahy,  over  the  whole  Serra  do  Mar ;  and  one  may  here 
study  its  stmcture  in  the  moat  detailed  way.  From  Belem 
to  the  Parahyba  River  the  same  red  clay  entirely  covers 
the  surface,  lying  even  on  very  high  alopes.  Nowhere  is 
there  the  slightest  sign  of  stratification,  and  it  is  sharply 
defined  from  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  river.  The  same 
pebble  sheet  is  seen  almost  everywhere,  tliough  in  cutting 
after  cutting  it  may  sometimes  be  wanting.  Boulders  are 
rare,  and  are  almost  invariably  so  decomposed  as  U>  be 
seen  only  in  fresh  cuttings.  The  rock  on  which  the  drift 
rests  is  always  smoothly  and  evenly  rounded  down.  The 
following  diagram  will  illustrate  the  stmcture  of  one  of 
the  gneiss  hillocks  of  the  Serra  do  Mar. 


a  a.  Drill  elaj- 

y/.  Angular  rn{;meDta  of  qnarti. 

ib,  Pebbleshmt  lying  on  rounded  surface  of  gnriM, 

dd.  GneiHinntd,lmt  deeompoeed. 

•  c  Gneiu  nndecompaMd. 

g  g.  Qnarti  kbA  granite  veinl  (ravsnlng  both  loHd  and  decomposed  gneiw. 

Among  the  first  elements  in  the  Brazilian  mountain 
Bccnery  which  attract  the  attention  of  the  observer  on 
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approaching  the  coast  near  Bio  are  the  hare  rock  slopes 
which,  instead  of  forming  ragged  precipices,  as  in  northern 
latitudes,  are  most  remarkably  smooth,  and  devoid  of  irregu- 
larities ;  and  these  surfaces,  where  the  rock  is  homogeneous 
in  texture,  usually  have  a  high  slope,  and  frequently  de* 
scend  and  dip  beneath  the  sea  level,  the  sea  washing  over 
their  even  faces.*  Sometimes  the  top  of  a  hill  is  bare, 
evenly  moulded,  and  round,  or  a  rounded  boss  projects 
from  the  side  of  a  hill.  These  smooth  cliSs  and  rock-slopes 
are  heavily  striped  above  the  sea  by  broad  lines  drawn  down 
their  faces,  blackened  by  a  sort  of  cryptogamic  growth; 
so  tliat  these  slopes,  of  a  rich,  rather  purplish,  black  tint, 
show  very  strangely,  especially  when  set  into  the  mantle  of 
verdure  which  covers  the  hills.  Of  this  character  are  the 
bare  mass  of  the  Sugar-loaf,  the  precipices  of  tlie  Corcovado, 
and  the  steep  slopes  of  hundreds  of  hills  in  the  vicinity. 
Approaching  nearer  to  one  of  these  slopes,  we  find  that  its 
surface  is  often  scored  by  a  system  of  little  rain-courses, 
and  is  covered  by  cactuses  and  bromeliaceous  plants. 

The  Pedra  Bonita  is  a  bare  mass  of  rock  opposite  the 
Gavia,  but  not  so  high.  It  is  partly  surrounded  by  almost 
vertical  slopes,  and  on  top,  over  a  large  area,  is  bare  and 
rounded  off.  Here,  though  one  may  observe  the  same 
thing  elsewhere,  the  way  in  which  this  rounding  and 
smoothing  down  of  the  rock  is  produced  may  be  studied, 
and  one  is  soon  forced  to  believe,  that,  whatever  the  gla- 
ciers may  have  contributed  to  the  shaping  of  the  topo- 

*  These  erenlj  ronnded,  ware-washed  rock  slopes  are  Teiy  interestiiig,  and 
have  already  been  called  attention  to  hj  Darwin  (Geological  Observations,  p. 
144).  Snch  slopes  may  be  seen  not  only  on  the  shores  of  the  qniet  bays,  bnt 
exposed  to  the  fiill  wash  of  the  Atlantic  waves,  as  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of 
Bio  and  elsewhere.  In  describing,  farther  on,  the  Bay  of  Esptrito  Santo,  I  shall 
show  how  these  ware^washed  slopes  originate. 
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graphical  features  of  the  country,  the  general  moulding  of 
the  hills  has  been  due  primarily  to  subaerial  denudation. 
The  gneiss  of  the  Pedra  Bonita  is  decomposing.  Where  the 
rock  is  level  the  decomposed  feldspar,  &c.  has  been  washed 
away  by  the  rain,  and  we  have  the  rock  covered  by  a  thin 
coating  of  loose  quartz  grains,  which  I  hardly  need  say  are 
angular.  Where  there  is  a  decided  slope,  the  loose  sand  is 
washed  or  blown  away.  The  rock  itself  is  much  softened 
on  the  surface,  and,  to  a  considerable  depth,  the  feldspar 
has  been  more  or  less  altered.  This  semi-decomposed  layer 
forms  a  concentric  coat  over  the  whole  rock.  Sometimes 
this  is  continuous  and  unbroken,  but  if  the  area  exposed  be 
large,  we  usually  find  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  it  to  sep- 
arate itself  from  the  undecomposed  rock  below,  and  to 
crack  up.  Sometimes  this  layer  is  only  a  few  inches  in 
thickness,  in  others  it  may  be  several  feet.  When  the 
surface  is  horizontal,  or  nearly  so,  the  tendency  is  for  it 
to  break  up  finally  into  small  angular  pieces,  which,  wasting 
away  and  rounding  down  by  decomposition,  cover  the  rock 
with. loose,  boulder-like  masses,  or  are  entirely  removed, 
leaving  a  smooth,  unencumbered  surface.  If  the  slope  be 
very  steep  or  vertical,  the  decomposed  mass  may  fall  or  slide 
off.  On  very  steep  slopes,  as  those  of  the  Sugar-loaf,  Cor- 
covado,  Morro  de  Santa  Theresa,  and  elsewhere,  this  sheet 
scales  off  and  falls,  breaking  up  below.  Tlie  Brazilian  gneiss 
clifife  rarely  have  a  talus  of  broken  firagments  at  their  base. 
The  decomposition  going  on  evenly  all  over  their  face  gives 
only  sand  and  clay,  washed  down  by  the  rains  and  distrib- 
uted over  the  earthy  slope  below,  and  the  half-decomposed 
fragments  soften  and  finally  decompose  entirely.  One  must 
be  very  careful  in  examining  a  cutting  that  runs  under  a  high 
cliff,  for  the  earth  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the 

2*  0 
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face  of  the  cliff  resembles  more  or  less  the  drift^arth  spread 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Oftentimes  a  mass  of 
half-decomposed  rock  separates  itself  from  the  face  of  the 
cliff  in  a  great  lenticular  sheet.  This  may  crack  across 
horizontally,  particularly  if  the  plane  of  stratification  cuts 
the  surface  of  the  cliff  in  this  way,  and  the  lower  half  may 
drop  off,  leaving  an  oyerhanging  portion  attached  to  tlie 
cliff.  One  may  observe  hanging  masses  of  this  kind  at- 
tached to  the  precipice  of  the  Sugar-loaf  and  Corcovado, 
and  in  innumerable  other  gneiss  localities.  If  we  exam- 
ine one  of  the  rounded  gneiss  hills,  —  as,  for  instance,  one 
of  those  just  behind  the  Dom  Pedro  11.  Hospital  at  Bota- 
fogo,  where  part  of  the  hill  is  bare  and  steep,  —  looking 
at  the  hill  in  a  cross-section,  we  may  observe  that  the  gen- 
eral rounded  curves  of  the  driflrcovered  portion  are  quite 
out  of  harmony  with  those  of  tlie  bare  portions,  which  are 
usually  flatter,  and  we  may  further  notice  that  the  very  steep 
slopes  or  precipices  are  usually  on  the  side  of  the  hill  away 
from  which  the  strata  dip.  This  is  the  case  on  both  sides 
of  the  Botafogo  valley.  In  the  following  diagram  I  have 
tried  to  represent  the  difference  in  moulding  between  a 
glaciated  surface  and  that  of  .one  of  these  bare  diflb. 


DIAGRAM  TO  SHOW  OOirrRASfT  IK  MOVLP12IO  BKTWBKM  DBIFT-OOV 

BARS  fVBFACEA. 
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The  outline  of  the  driflnsovered  portion  of  the  hill,  a  6, 
has  been  unchanged  since  the  drift ;  for  though  the  rock  has 
been  protected  by  the  drift,  the  gneiss  has  decomposed,  but 
has  remained  in  sitA.  Over  the  face,  h  (?,  the  decomposi- 
tion has  gone  on  also;  but  since  the  slope  has  not  been 
protected,  it  has  worn  constantly  backwards,  growing  grad- 
ually more  regular  in  outline  as  each  new  decomposed  coat 
was  thrown  off.  If  one  will  take  the  pains  to  examine 
the  curves  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  bare  sur- 
faces, and  those  which  result  from  decomposition  where, 
as  under  a  drift-sheet,  the  decomposed  rock  remains  in  sitdj 
he  will  be  convinced  that  the  moulding  of  the  surface  of  the 
gneiss  on  which  the  drift  rests  is  of  an  altogether  different 
character  from  that  resulting  from  simple  subaerial  denu- 
dation. 

The  sands  containing  recent  shells  along  the  Bay  of  Rio, 
and  elsewhere,  and  which  rise  to  the  height  of  a  few  feet 
above  high-water  mark,  bespeak  a  recent  elevation  of  the 
coast,  as  has  been  observed  independently  by  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor,  Dr.  Capanema,*  and  myself;  but  there  are  other 
proofis  of  the  same  upheaval  in  the  holes  excavated  by  sea- 
urchins,  which  are  found  in  the  vicinity,  in  many  places 
many  feet  above  high-water  mark. 

The  islands  of  Maric&s  lie  a  few  miles  off  the  coast 

*  Dr.  G.  S.  de  Capanema  has  written  more  or  less  on  the  geology  of  Brazil. 
One  of  his  papers  mentioned  by  Burton  bears  the  title,  "  Decomp08i9So  dos 
Penedos  no  Brasil/'  and  was  published  at  Rio  in  1866.  I  am  very  sony  that  I 
have  never  seen  any  of  the  papers  of  this  geologist,  who  has  travelled  very  ex- 
tensively over  the  Empire.  I  know  of  his  work  only  through  quotations  or 
referenoes.  From  a  MS.  of  Major  Coutinho,  placed  in  my  hands  by  Professor 
Agassis,  I  should  infer  that  Dr.  Capanema  is  a  disbeliever  in  the  glacial  origin 
of  the  surface  deposits  claimed  by  Professor  Agassis  and  myself  to  be  drift,  and 
that  he  nUher  oonsidexs  them  to  be  the  result  of  decomposition  alone. 
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between  Rio  and  Cape  Frio.  They  are  composed  of 
gneiss  in  beds  of  unequal  hardness,  and  a  most  excellent 
opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  comparison  of  glaciated 
rock  surfaces  and  surfaces  denuded  by  subaerial  decom- 
position, or  wave  action.  The  general  surface  of  the  isl- 
ands is  rounded,  and  is  covered  by  drift  clay.  Some  bare 
rocks  are  evenly  rounded,  but  along  the  shore,  where  the 
waves  beat,  the  softer  beds  are  worn  away  more  deeply  than 
the  hard  ones,  and  the  surface  is  very  irregular.  On  the 
rocks  a  species  of  Echinometra  (-B.  Michelini  Desor),  a  sea- 
urchin  with  moderately  long,  dark-purple  spines,  is  very  com- 
mon, living  in  a  zone  extenSing  downwards  from  some  dis- 
tance below  high-water  mark.  Here  they  are  found,  each  in  a 
cup-shaped  depression  worn  in  the  rock,  and  in  some  places 
the  rock  is  fairly  honeycombed  on  the  surface  by  their 
"  nests."  Above  the  zone  of  living  sea-urchins  the  nests 
are  found,  but  they  are  empty,  and  in  protected  localities, 
as,  for  instance,  in  narrow  openings  between  rocks,  they 
may  be  observed  to  extend  to  a  height  of  several  feet  above 
high-water  level,  showing  that  the  elevation  of  the  coast  has 
been  very  recent.  I  have  observed  that  the  nests  appear 
less  and  less  well  preserved  the  higher  we  examine  them, 
which  has  convinced  me  that  the  upheaval  has  been  a 
gradual  one,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  still  in  progress. 

The  coast  between  Rio  and  Cape  Frio  is,  for  a  large  part, 
high  and  exceedingly  picturesque.  Many  of  the  hills  are 
bare  and  strangely  shaped.  The  following  sketch  represents 
the  coast  as  seen  from  near  the  island  of  Maric&s.  To  the 
left  are  the  hills  of  Rio. 

Long  sea-beaches  stretching  across  bays  formed  by  the 
hills  have  formed  lagoons  along  this  coast,  and  the  low 
grounds   between   the    moutli  of  Rio   and   Ponta  Ncgra 
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are  largely  occupied  by  swampa  and  lagoons.  Of  the  latter 
the  most  notable  ia  the  Lag8a  de  Marici,  which  is  some  six 
miles  long,  salt,  and  separated  from  the  sea,  like  the  Lag3a  de 
Freitas,  by  a  sand-beach,  through  which  the  inhabitants  are 
obliged  occasionally  to  cut,  in  order  to  give  passage  to  the 
waters  of  the  lake  during  times  of  freshets.  This  lake,  as 
well  as  the  others  along  this  coast,  is  extraordinarily  rich 
in  fish. 

A  sandy  shore  extends  from  west  to  east  from  Ponta 
Negra  to  Cape  Frio.  "  It  may  be  eight  or  ten  leagues  wido 
from  the  sea  to  the  cordilheira,  being  rougliened  in  tliis  in- 
terval by  several  serras,  and  occupied  in  parts  by  various 
lagSas.  All  the  flat  part  of  this  plain  is  useless  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  on  account  of  the  depth  of  the  sand,  and  its 
being  overflowed  a  part  of  the  year."  *  This  low  country  ap- 
pears to  extend  along  the  Rios  Sao  JoSo  and  Una  t»  the 
sea  north  of  Cape  Frio. 

Lagda  Saquarema  is  a  lai^  lake  lying  east  of  Ponta  Ne- 
gra, and  separated  from  the  sea,  like  the  LagSa  Maric&,  by  a 
sand  strip.     "  It  is  three  (Portuguese)  miles  long,  and  three 

*  Dicriotiario  Gtografiat,  art.  Maricd.  This  work  i*  a  mere  compilatioD, 
and  ii  iiill  of  Inaccnncies.    In  quoting  from  it  I  have  done  ao  with  mnch  care. 
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quarters  of  a  league  in  its  greatest  width.  It  is  salt,  full  of 
fish,  and  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  tract  of  sandy 
ground.  When  the  adjoining  plains  begin  to  be  covered 
by  the  floods  of  the  streams  which  empty  into  it,  the  inliab- 
itants  of  the  vicinity  open  an  outlet  to  the  ocean  at  the 
eastern  extremity,  which  remains  an  unfordable  river  during 
tlie  winter,  at  the  end  of  which  the  surf  closes  it  up."  * 

Lagda  Araruama  is  a  narrow  strip  of  salt  water  about 
twenty  miles  long,  and  with  a  varying  width,  in  some  places 
several  miles,  lying  on  the  coast  west  of  Cape  Frio,  and 
separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  strip  of  sand  thrown 
up  by  the  waves.  Cazal  saysf  that  '^it  empties  itself 
from  its  eastern  extremity  by  a  canal  twenty-six  bra^as 
large  at  its  mouth,  which  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  a 
league  and  a  half  north  of  Cape  Frio.  Notwithstanding 
that  a  number  of  streams  empty  into  it,  its  waters  are  salted 
by  the  communication  which  they  have  with  the  ocean. 
The  tide  makes  itself  felt  as  far  as  Ponta  Grossa,  which  is 
situated  at  about  its  middle.  Thence  westward  the  waters 
go  with  the  winds.  It  abounds  in  fish  of  various  kinds. 
In  some  parts  it  is  many  bra^as  in  depth,J  in  others 
one  may  wade  from  one  shore  to  the  other.''  Milliet  says 
that  "  between  the  sea,  the  city,  and  the  Lake  Ararauma 
are  natural  salines,  which  were  prohibited  by  royal  letters 
on  the  26th  of  February,  1690,  and  18th  of  January,  1691, 
the  Portuguese  government  intending  thereby  to  favor  the 

*  C<Jlrogr^fia  BraxHica,  Tom.  IT.  p.  38.  This  old  work  by  Casal,  published  in 
1818,  U  Ytrj  roach  more  reliable  than  the  Diccionario  Oeografioo. 

t  Corograjia  BraxUiaif  Tom.  II.  p.  38. 

X  Prinz  Max.  ta  Nea-Wied,  Rtim  nadi  Bnm'fien,  1«  Band»  85**  Seite.  "  Wtr 
fandcn  daa  Waster  dcr  Lagda  von  gerinper  Ticfe  nnd  so  klar,  dass  wir 
den  weiuen  Sandboden  des  Gmndee  mit  aeinen  Korallenf^ewichMn  dcutlich 
wahmehmen  konnten ;  bei  der  geiingcn  Ticfe  sassen  wir  oft  fest." 
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commerce  of  salt  of  its  ovn  European  posBeBsions.  Notr 
withstanding  the  royal  decrees,  Domingos  da  Silva  Ribeiro, 
judge-in-ordinary  of  this  city,  ordered,  in  1768,  that  the 
communication  between  Lake  Araruama  and  the  sahnes  of 
Magabamba  be  closed,  and  in  the  following  year  the  above 
aalines  furnished  in  six  mouths  50,000  alqueires  of  Bait." 

Cape  Frio  is  the  name  given  to  the  southernmost  point  of 
a  high,  precipitous  gneiss  island,  situated  at  the  angle  where 
the  coast  liue,  coming  eastward  from  Bio,  bends  northward 
toward  Cape  Sfio  Thom6.  It  is  only  about  three  miles  long, 
very  irregular  in  outline,  and  is  almost  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  northern  is,  according  to  Mouchez,  S94  metres 
in  altitude.    A  lighthouse  was  erected  on  this  point,  but  it 


proved  to  be  at  too  great  a  height,  being  above  the  level  of 
the  clouds,  bo  that  it  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  present 
lighthouse  is  situated  at  a  lower  level  on  the  southern  point. 
The  island  is  separated  from  the  main-land  by  a  narrow 
but  rather  deep  channel.  The  land  opposite  cousiHtg  of  a 
group  of  gneiss  hills,  formerly  islands,  which  have  been 
united  together  by  sand  beaches  and  sand  plains,  which 
extend  northwestward,  joining  the  beach  of  Ma^ambam- 
ba,  or  Uassambamba,  and  running  northward  to  the  Rio 
Itajurfi. 
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Between  the  city  of  Cape  Frio  and  Os  Buzios  the  coast  is 
very  irregular  in  outline,  rather  low,  with  small  gneiss  hills 
along  the  shore,  forming  occasional  rocky  promontories 
which  are  united  by  curving  sea-beaches.  I  find  in  my 
notes  the  query  whether  the  low  flat  lands  seen  from  the  sea 
may  not  be  Tertiary.  Towards  Arma^So  the  coast  is  bor- 
dered by  low  gneiss  hills,  which,  owing  to  the  northwest 
(landward)  dip  of  the  rocks,  and  the  correspondence  of 
their  strike  with  the  general  trend  of  the  coast,  as  well  as 
from  the  way  in  which  they  have  been  worn  by  the  waves, 
present  to  the  sea  perpendicular,  rugged  cliffs  of  no  great 
altitude.  Along  this  coast  are  quite  a  number  of  little 
rocky  islets  of  gneiss. 

At  Os  Buzios  *  the  coast  line  suddenly  bends  off  to  the 
northwestward,  and  runs  towards  SSo  Joao,  when  it  curves 
round  and  sweeps  off  with  a  northeast  trend  to  Cape  SSo 
Thom£.  The  gneiss  shows  itself  on  the  shore  of  the  point 
just  east  of  the  town.  It  is  well  laminated,  much  plicated, 
and  has  a  general  low  dip  to  the  northwestward.  Tlie 
gneiss  of  the  point  on  the  western  side  of  the  town  has  very 
much  the  same  character.  The  gneiss  behind  the  town 
seems  to  be  overlaid  by  tertiary  clays,  which  show  tliem- 
selves  in  the  point  west  of  the  town ;  but  I  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  examining  them  with  much  care.  They  are  so  much 
denuded  that  they  are  not  easily  recognizable  by  topograph- 

*  Oi  Buzios  takes  its  name  fh>in  its  richness  in  shells.  Among  the  species  I 
collected  there  were  Casm  MadagcuoarietuU  and  Cypraa  txantheauu  Woodward 
in  his  Manual  say^s  that  no  Cypneas  occur  on  the  Brazilian  coast  QfprtBa 
exanthema  is  not  at  all  rare,  and  occurs  also  at  Bahia,  where  I  have  found  an- 
other  little  species  in  great  ahnndance.  SeTeral  species  of  corals  occur  at  Os 
Buzios ;  MiUepora  akieomU  is  especially  abundant,  and  the  rocks  are  corered 
with  patches  of  the  common  Palifthoa,  together  with  a  Zoanihus  with  an  emer- 
ald disk,  common  elsewhere  on  the  coast. 
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ical  features  alone.  There  is  a  small  hill  just  east  of  tlie 
village  which  bears  a  little  church.  It  is  cut  away  on  the 
shore  by  the  waves,  and  forms  a  little  bluff  composed  of 
rounded  quartz  pebbles  derived  from  the  rocks  of  the 
vicinity,  cemented  together  loosely  by  a  soft,  greenish 
clay.  I  have  seen  nothing  like  it  elsewhere.  Westward 
of  Os  Buzios  is  quite  a  range  of  gneiss  hills,  lying  between 
the  head-waters  of  the  Rios  Garcia  and  Trapiche.  Tlie 
shore  beyond  the  rocky  point  west  of  Os  Buzios  appears,  for 
some  distance,  to  be  tertiary,  but  there  are  some  patches 
of  recent  sands.  These  deposits  appear  to  terminate  on  the 
shore  with  a  bright  red  cliff,  very  conspicuous  from  a 
distance,  when  tlie  tertiary  bluffs  recede  from  the  coast, 
and  a  sandy  flat,  backed  by  low  plains,  extends  on  to  the 
gneiss  hills  of  the  Serra  de  Sao  JoSo.  Thence  to  Macah^ 
much  of  the  shore  is  low,  with  stretches  of  tertiary  clays, 
more  or  less  denuded,  and  gneiss  hills.  North  of  Macah^ 
the  tertiary  plains  soon  recede  from  the  coast  running  off  to- 
ward Campos  on  the  Rio  Parahyba  do  Sul,  the  land  border- 
ing the  coast  being  flat,  more  or  less  swampy,  and  diversified 
by  numberless  shallow  lagoons,  some  of  which  are  of  large 
extent.  Off  Macah^,  and  distant  a  few  miles  from  the 
shore,  lie  the  little  gneiss  islands  of  Santa  Anna,  known 
to  coasters  as  their  only  retreat,  north  of  Os  Buzios,  when 
storms  or  northeast  winds  prevent  them  from  passing  Cape 
SSo  Thom6.  There  is  usually  a  strong  current  off  the 
Cape,  but  it  is  very  variable.  During  tlie  prevalence  of 
a  long  northeast  blow  it  runs  southward  with  such  rapidity 
that  it  is  impossible  for  coasting  vessels  to  tack  against 
it.  They  may  succeed  in  beating  up  from  the  islands 
of  Santa  Anna,  close  to  the  shore,  until  they  reach  the 
Cape,  but  they  are  then  swept  back.    I  was  once  nearly 
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a  fortnight  beating  off  this  coast  during  the  prevalence  of  a 
northeast  breeze,  and  I  visited  the  islands  many  times. 
They  are  of  no  very  especial  interest,  but  one  may  observe 
here  tlie  sear-urcliins'  nestB,  raised  above  high-water  mark, 
and  may  study  some  of  tlie  topt^raphical  features  developed 
by  decomposition.  I  add  a  little  sketch  of  the  westernmost 
island,  as  seen  from  the  northeast,  to  show  the  smoothly 
rounded  character  of  its  steep  sides. 


The  Serras,  always  clothed  with  the  vit^n  forest,  stretch 
along,  at  varying  distances  from  tlie  coast,  in  a  magnificent 
range  of  hills,  with  steep  slopes  toward  the  sea,  forming  one 
of  the  grandest  panoramas  of  mountain  scenery  on  the 
coast  of  Brazil.  Of  the  altitude  of  these  hills  I  have  no  pre- 
cise information,  but  I  should  estimate  some  of  tliem  as  at 
least  6,500  feet.  There  is  one  very  conspicuous,  obclisk-like 
peak,  lying  behind  Macah^,  but  standing  somewhat  in 
advance  of  the  general  range  of  the  Serra,  and  called  tlie 
Frade  de  Macah^.  Lieutenant  Moucliez*  gives  its  altitude 
on  one  of  his  charts  as  1,750  metres  (5,745  feet),  wluch 

*  LkatCDKQt  Monchei  hu  on  his  charti  given  the  beighta  of  tbtIodi  hilli 
mlong  tb«  cout,  bat  I  find  no  note  m  to  whciber  the;  ue  ttN  reinla  of  acnul 
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would  make  it  almost  as  high  as  the  Serra  da  Piedade  in 
Minas.  The  Serras  break  down  on  reaching  the  valley  of 
the  Parahyba  River,  just  below  SSo  Fldelis,  when,  in  de- 
tached Serras,  they  recede  somewhat  from  the  coast,  cross 
the  Muriah^  and  Itabapuana  rivers,  tying  in  with  the  Serras 
of  Itabapuana  and  Itapdmerim,  and  forming  some  very 
picturesque  mountain  scenery. 

All  the  fiat,  sandy,  and  swampy  land,  interspersed  with 
lagoons,  which  borders  the  Rio  Parahyba  almost  to  Campos, 
a  city  some  miles  above  its  mouth,  as  well  as  that  which 
stretches  southward  to  Macah^,  or  thereabouts,  is  of  very  re- 
cent formation,  and  is  composed  principally  of  sands  and  silt 
brought  down  by  the  river.  OflF  the  coast  of  Sfio  Thom^, 
as  well  as  for  some  distance  northward,  the  water  is  very 
shallow,  and  much  discolored.  These  lands  are  bordered 
by  a  long,  dreary  sand-beach.*  The  country  behind  is, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  covered  by  shrubbery  and  trees, 
but  there  are  extensive  open  plains  where  herds  of  cattle 
graze.  By  means  of  a  ditch  uniting  the  lagoons,  and  dig- 
nified by  the  name  of  a  canal,  water  communication  with 
Macah^  has  been  opened,t  and  a  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  between  the  two  places,  or  the  settlements  on  the 
route,  by  means  of  canoes.  Much  of  this  swampy  ground  is 
excellent  for  rice,  —  an  important  product  of  this  part  of 
the  country. 

The  lakes  of  this  region  are  very  numerous.  They  are  all 
shallow,  but  some  are  several  leagues  in  diameter.    The 

*  Owing  to  the  northeast  trend  of  the  heach  south  of  Cape*  Frio,  and  the 
preralencc  of  northeast  winds,  the  waves  strike  the  beach  obliquely,  and  there 
is  a  tendency  for  the  sands  to  move  sonthward.    There  are  no  dunes  here. 

1 1  have  understood  that  this  canal  was  finished,  but  Pompdo  says  that  in  1864 
it  WIS  only  two  thirds  completed. 
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largest  is  Lagda  Feia,  an  irregular  lake  some  twenty  miles 
long,  lying  about  ten  miles  south  of  Campos.  Owing  to  ite 
great  area  and  its  very  small  depth,  its  waters  are  kept  con- 
stantly turbid  through  their  agitation  by  the  winds.  It  re- 
ceives from  the  west  quite  a  little  stream,  the  Rio  Macabti, 
which  rises  near  the  Serra  do  Frade.  This  river  is  navi- 
gable for  canoes  for  some  twenty  miles  above  the  lake. 
Another  mountain  stream  of  considerable  importance  rises 
among  the  Serras  just  north  of  the  Macabd,  and  uniting  in 
its  course  several  large  lakes,  also  enters  LagSa  Feia. 
This  lake  is  united  on  all  sides  with  a  multitude  of  lagoons 
of  greater  or  less  size  by  a  perfect  network  of  little  channels, 
so  that  its  waters  flow  partly  to  the  north  into  the  Parar 
hyba,  while  in  part  they  escape  into  a  system  of  long  narrow 
lagoons  that  stretch  along  just  behind  the  beach  ridges  of 
the  shore  at  Cape  Sao  Tliomd,  and  communicate  by  channels 
across  the  beach  with  the  sea.  One  of  these  lagoons,  which 
passes  by  the  name  of  the  Bio  Iguassti,  is  some  fifteen  miles 
long.  It  has  evidently  been  formed  by  the  tlirowing  up  in 
very  recent  times,  probably  during  the  prevalence  of  some 
very  heavy  storm,  of  a  line  of  sand-beach  just  outside  of  the 
shore.  Similar  lagoons  are  found  elsewhere  along  the 
coast,  as  for  instance  just  south  of  Belmonte,  on  the 
Jcquitinhonha,  and  I  believe  that  the  great  line  of  sand- 
beaches  stretching  along  the  coast  was  tlirown  up,  to  begin 
with,  by  an  extraordinarily  heavy  storm  which  prevailed 
along  the  whole  coast,  and  which,  in  many  instances,  where 
the  water  was  very  shallow,  disturbed  the  bottom  at  some 
little  distance  outside  of  the  shore  line,  tlirowing  up  a  sand 
barrier  which,  through  the  drifting  of  sands  by  tlie  winds,  as 
well  as  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  has  since  reached  its  pres- 
ent dimensions.    During  tlie  overflow  of  tlie  Paraliyba  its 
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waters  back  up  over  much  of  the  plain  on  both  sides  of  the 
riyer,  and  the  country  becomes  largely  submerged.  At  the 
time  of  the  enchente,  or  annual  freshet,  the  inhabitants  cut 
outlets  across  the  sea-beaches  for  some  of  the  lakes  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  campos.  North  of  the  Parahyba,  and 
near  the  city  of  Campos,  there  is  another  large  lake  called 
Lagda  do  Campello,  and  the  country  thence  northward  to  the 
Guaxindiba  is  full  of  lagoons  and  cut  up  by  little  channels. 

The  Parahyba  empties  into  the  sea  by  two  mouths,  distant 
some  two  miles  from  one  another,  and  between  which  is  the 
Dha  do  Lima.  The  delta  of  the  Parahyba  projects  two  or 
three  miles  beyond  the  general  line  of  the  coast.  The 
mouths  of  the  river  are  obstructed  by  bars,  over  which  the 
waves  at  times  break  fearfully,  and  an  entrance  can  ordina- 
rily be  effected  only  at  high  tide  ;  yet  small  coasting  steamers 
and  vessels  do  enter,  and  small  river  steamers,  and  some- 
times even  schooners,  ascend  as  far  as  Campos.  At  the 
mouth  on  the  south  side  is  the  miserable  little  town  of  SSo 
JoSo  da  Barra,  built  on  a  sand-bank  which  admits  of  no  cul- 
tivation whatever.  It  contains  some  two  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, who  subsist  principally  by  fishery,  shipbuilding,  and 
commerce.  It  owes  its  importance  to  the  sole  fact  that  ves- 
sels are  often  long  delayed  either  off  the  bar  waiting  to  enter, 
or  inside  waiting  to  go  out,  and  this  keeps  up  a  little  trade. 
In  its  lower  course  the  river  is  wide  and  shallow.  Mangrove 
swamps  and  low  grounds,  sometimes  covered  with  bushes 
and  trees,  often  waving  with  the  tasselly  spikes  of  the 
Vba  (jBynerium  parvifolium  Nees),  border  it  for  a  few 
miles,  but  by  and  by  the  banks,  which  are  composed 
of  the  richest  alluvial  clay,  grow  higher,  and  thence  to 
Campos  the  beautifiil  river  is  bordered  by  immense  sugar 
plantations,  and   the    scenery  is   enlivened    by  frequent 
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fazendas  and  the  fabricas  with  their  tall  smoke-stacks. 
The  plains  are  covered  with  thick  beds  of  silt,  deposited 
by  the  river  during  the  annual  overflows. 

The  waters  of  the  Parahyba,  as  well  as  of  all  the  moun- 
tain streams  of  the  province  flowing  through  gneiss  re- 
gions, are  very  turbid  and  usually  of  a  milky  brown- 
ish tinge,  throwing  down  a  copious  sediment,  even  in  dry 
times ;  but  when  the  river  is  swollen  by  rains,  the  quan- 
tity of  silt  is  very  much  increased.  This  material,  whether 
derived  from  the  gneiss  rock  itself  or  from  the  drift,  consists 
chiefly  of  decomposed  feldspar  and  mica,  and  the  water  of  the 
river  is  glistening  with  the  minute  silvery  flakes  of  the  latter 
mineral.  The  soil  deposited  by  the  river  is  very  productive 
in  sugar-cane,  and  the  region  round  about  Campos  manu- 
factures a  very  large  amount  of  sugar  and  rum,  the  former  of 
a  very  good  quality ;  and  this  is  the  principal  product  of 
the  plains.  At  Campos  the  country,  tliough  flat,  is  some- 
what higher,  and  one  may  see,  from  an  inspection  of  the 
river-bank,  that  the  alluvial  deposits  are  underlaid  by 
tertiary  clays  which  have  been  more  or  less  denuded. 

Notwithstanding  the  turbidness  of  the  water  of  the  Para- 
hyba,  it  is,  when  the  sediment  has  been  deposited,  very  pot- 
able, and  may  be  preserved  for  a  long  time.  The  usual  cus- 
tom is  to  keep  the  water  in  great  earthen  jars,  sometimes 
weeks  or  months  before  using  it. 

The  city  of  Campos  is  a  respectable  town  of  about  twenty 
thousand  *  inhabitants,  built  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 
Its  trade  consists  principally  in  sugar  and  cofiee,  and  it  is  a 
place  of  extraordinary  stir.    The  vicinity  is  flat  and  fertile^ 

*  At  least  so  says  Pompdo  in  his  Geography.  As  there  has  heen  no  rognlar 
census,  it  is  impossihle  to  give  with  accuracy  the  nnmher  of  inhabitants  of 
Brazilian  towns. 
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and  largely  cultivated  for  sugar.  In  the  vicinity  of  Campos 
the  Groyabeira,  or  Guava-tree  of  the  West  Indies  (^Psidium 
Guaiava  Raddt)^  is  very  largely  cultivated,  and  the  fruit  is 
manufactured  into  a  sweetmeat  which  is  exported  in  great 
quantity  from  Campos.  There  are  extensive  low  tracts 
which  in  the  wet  season —  in  part  for  the  whole  year — 
form  shallow  lagoons  and  marshes.  In  these  marshes,  as 
weU  as  in  the  ditch,  dignified  by  the  name  of  canal,  which 
runs  Macahd-ward,  Mr.  Copeland  and  I  collected  a  great 
abundance  of  ampullaris^,  planorbes,  &c.  The  former  I 
found  laying  in  June.  The  eggs  were  large  and  salmon-col- 
ored, and  were  attached  in  bunches  to  the  grass.  These 
swamps  are  also  rich  in  fish,  Piabas,  Acaras,  Trahiras,  &c. 

The  Rio  Muriah^  is  a  little  stream  entering  the  Parar 
hyba  from  the  north  a  short  distance  above  Campos,  tak- 
ing its  rise  in  the  province  of  Minas.  At  its  mouth  it  is 
perhaps  400  or  500  feet  wide.  It  is  navigable  for  a  few  miles 
to  the  first  falls.  The  following  observations  were  made 
during  an  ichthyological  excursion  up  the  river :  The  lands 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Parahyba  are  alluvial  and  flat,  so  far  as  I  could 
see.  Two  miles  up  the  river,  near  the  fazenda  of  the 
Baroness  of  Muriah^,  the  ground  rises  somewhat  above  its 
general  level,  is  hummocky,  diversified  by  immense  ant- 
hills, and  covered  by  a  red  drift  soil. 

Ascending  a  little  farther,  higher  grounds  of  the  same 
character  are  cut  through,  and  they  are  seen  to  be  composed 
of  tertiary  clays  and  sandstones,  as  may  be  observed  in  a 
bluff  near  Jundi&.  At  Pestrella  the  land  rises  to  a  height 
of  seventy  feet,  and  is  composed  below  of  a  thick  bed  of 
coarse  dark-red  sandstone,  extending  below  water-level, 
over  which  are   beds  of  whitish  and  red  sandy  clays. 
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These  hills  are  outliers  of  the  tertiary  beds  of  the  coast, 
much  denuded  by  glacial  action.  A  large  part  of  the  lands 
bordering  the  river  are  low,  and  above  the  fazenda  of  the 
Barao  d'ltabapuana  they  consist  of  beds  of  horizontally 
stratified  sands  above,  with  irregularly  stratified  brown 
clayey  eartli  below.  In  this  last  were  layers  of  a  dark  ma- 
terial, which  appeared  to  be  made  up  of  leaves.  I  may  here 
state  that  it  has  been  reported  that  coal,  or  lignite,  occurs 
in  the  vicinity  of  Campos.  I  have  seen  no  signs  of  paleozoic 
or  secondary  rocks  anywhere  in  the  province  of  Rio  do 
Janeiro,  and  at  Campos  I  could  not  learn  of  the  existence 
of  any  such  deposits.  The  report  may  have  originated  from 
these  recent  vegetable  deposits  on  the  Muriah^.  Gneiss 
shows  itself  at  the  fazenda  of  Piranga.  Above  the  fazenda 
of  Oiteiro  the  plains  cease,  and  the  river  winds  among  gneiss 
hills,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  altitude  ;  the  Morro 
do  Sapateiro,  distant  a  few  miles  northwest  of  the  Santa  Rita, 
being  perhaps  2,000  feet  in  altitude,  while  the  Serra  da 
Onga,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  set  down  by  Mou- 
chez  as  1,400  metres  in  height. 

Tlie  soils  of  tlie  higher  lands  I  examined  on  tlie  Muriah^ 
were  not  good,  but  those  of  the  lower  were.  Tlie  principal 
product  of  the  region  is  sugar,  and  there  are  some  immense 
fabricas  on  the  river,  as,  for  instance,  those  of  Taepebas* 
and  the  one  belonging  to  Senhor  JoSo  Caldas  Yianna,  Jr., 
which  were  the  only  ones  we  visited. 

At  the  warehouse  of  Senhor  Amaral,  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion, the  country  consists  of  gneiss,  with  rather  low  rounded 
hills  bordering  the  river,  and  higher  ones  on  the  southwest 
At  the  warehouse  I  found  the  strike  N.  65°  E.,  dip  86°  W., 

*  This  factory  is  worked  hj  steam,  and  the  molasses  is  separated  from  the 
sugar  hjr  centrifagal  motion. 
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and  a  short  distance  up  the  river  at  the  fazenda  de  Santa 
Maria  das  Taepelias  I  observed  a  well  laminated  gray  and 
fine-grained  gneisB,  with  strike  N.  60°-62' E.,  dip  nearly 
vertical.     Garnets  are  abundant  in  the  rock  here. 

In  ascending  the  Parahyba  from  Campos  to  S&o  Fidelis, 
the  head  of  steam  navigation,  we  have  before  us  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  river  and  mountain  scenery  on  the  coast. 


For  about  one  third  of  the  distance  above  Campos  the 
coantry  bordering  the  river  is  flat.  It  then  becomes  higher 
and  more  uneven,  and  gneiss  ia  seen  in  the  river-banks. 
What  appears  to  be  the  highest  point  of  the  Sapateiro 
range  is  on  the  Parahyba  River,  on  the  left  bank.  It  is 
a  largo  dome-shaped  hill,  with  more  or  less  bare,  precipi- 
toas  sides.  Between  it  and  the  river  are  several  other  quite 
prominent  hills,  in  the  first  of  which  are  quarries,  from 
which  a  large  part  of  the  gneiss  used  for  building  purposes 
in  Campos  is  obtained.  On  the  western  side  of  the  river 
opposite  the  Sapateiro  range  stretch  westward  the  Berras  of 
SSo  Pidelis  in  a  series  of  sharp  peaks.  Tlie  height  of  some 
of  the  peaks  must  be  at  least  3,500  feet,  probably  more. 
The  sides  of  the  mountains  are  all  regularly  rounded  like 
UioBC  of  Rio.     Like  the  Organs,  some  of  the  hills  are  very 
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sharp,  but  they  are  not  so  prominent  as  to  give  to  this  land> 
scape  so  striking  a  character  as  the  Organs  do  to  the  scenery 
of  the  serra  of  that  name.  The  gneiss  of  SSo  Fidelis  is  similar 
to  that  of  Bio,  and  contains  a  large  quantity  of  garnets,  some 
of  the  crystals  of  which  are  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter. 
At  a  rocky  place  by  the  river-side  I  observed  a  strike  of 
N.  64**  E.,  the  dip  being  vertical.  At  Sao  Fidelis  navigation 
ends.  Above  that  point  the  river  is  full  of  rapids,  obstruct- 
ed by  rocks,  and  is  navigable  only  for  canoes  and  the  like. 
The  lands  of  the  immediate  vicinity  are  not  largely  culti- 
vated. 

At  Cantagallo,  during  the  reign  of  the  first  Vice-King  of 
Brazil,  gold  was  discovered  by  certain  seekers  and  smug- 
glers of  gold,  garimpeiros,  who,  quietly  taking  possession  of 
the  place  for  many  years,  extracted  gold  in  secret,  and  it 
was  a  long  time  before  the  Brazilian  government  discovered 
the  region  whence  so  much  gold  found  its  way  to  the  capital. 
Ma  we  says  that  the  rock  of  the  locality  is  granite  composed 
of  feldspar,  hornblende,  quartz,  mica,  sometimes  holding  gar- 
nets, —  evidently  gneiss,  like  that  of  the  Serra  do  Mar  to  the 
westward.  He  states  that  the  gold  comes  from  the  lowest 
bed  of  cascalho,  or  gravel,  occurring  always  in  rounded 
grains,  and  that  he  never  saw  a  crystallized  specimen.  Gold 
and  ferric  oxide  were  the  only  metallic  substances  found 
here.  At  the  time  of  Mawe's  visit  (1808)  so  little  gold  was 
extracted,  that  the  quinto,  or  royalty,  paid  to  the  govern- 
ment would  scarcely  suffice  to  pay  the  officers  and  soldiers 
appomted  to  collect  it.  Von  Tschudi  says  *  tliat  tlie  gold 
of  Cantagallo  came  from  tlie  bed  of  a  stream. 

Another  locality  where  gold  was  formerly  washed  is  Santa 

*  Reiten  durck  Sad-Amfrica,  Drittcr  Band,  176**  Sdta     This  Tolume  oon- 
taini  a  lengthy  description  of  Cantagallo  and  Nora  Fribargo. 
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Rita,  a  place  about  five  Brazilian  Icagaes  northeast  of  Can- 
tagallo.  Mawe  *  describes  the  gold  as  occurring  in  a  bed 
of  cascalliOjf  or  gravel,  overlaid  by  earth.  The  layer  of 
cascalho  varies  in  thickness  from  two  feet  to  seven  or  eight 
inches,  and  lies  under  a  tliickness  of  four  or  five  feet  of 
earth. 

The  Cantagallo  region  was  never  very  rich  in  gold.  At 
Santa  Rita  and  in  the  vicinity  Mawe  found  heavy  deposits 
of  limestone. 

Prom  SSo  Fidelis  I  made  a  horseback  journey  in  company 
with  Mr.  Copeland  across  tlie  country  northward  by  way  of 
the  Vallao  Grande,  to  Bom  Jesus  on  the  Itabapuana  River,  the 
dividing  line  between  the  provinces  of  Rio  and  Espirito  Santo. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  to  the  Rio  Muriah^ 
the  road  led  through  the  most  dense  and  luxuriant  virgin 
forest.  Little  was  to  be  seen  of  the  rock,  or  even  of  the 
soil,  but  I  observed  tliat  tlie  drift  clay,  where  exposed, 
often  contained  boulders  of  gneiss ;  and  masses  of  rock 
of  large  size  were  sometimes  seen  resting  upon  it.      On 

♦  "  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Brazil,  particnlarly  in  the  Gold  and  Diamond 
Districts  of  that  Country.  By  Authority  of  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal.  By 
John  Mawe."  I  do  not  know  the'  date  of  the  English  edition.  I  have  a  copy  of 
the  American  reprint,  which  appeared  in  1816,  and  was  published  in  Philadel- 
phia. It  has  as  a  frontispiece  a  large  steel  engraving,  representing  a  number 
of  negroes  at  work  under  a  long  thatched  shed  washing  for  diamonds,  —  an  en- 
graving which  has  been  copied  over  and  over  again,  and  is  familiar  to  every 
young  student  of  geography.  A  German  edition  in  my  possession,  entitled 
Reiten  in  das  Tnnere  von  BrasHim,  was  published  in  1816  at  Leipzig,  while 
Burton  mentions  a  French  work  bearing  the  title  Voyages  dans  Vlnt&ieur  du 
Bresil  en  1809  ef  1810,  published  in  the  same  year,  and  which  I  suppose  to  be  a 
translation  of  the  above  "  Travels,"  though  Mawe  began  his  explorations  in 
Brazil  in  September,  1807.  This  is  a  work  of  much  interest,  and  contains  many 
valuable  geological  facts. 

t  The  word  cascalho^  pronounced  ceucalyOf  means  gravel  in  Portuguese.  In 
Brazil  the  auriferous  cascalho  is  almost  invariably  composed  of  quartz  pebbles. 
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the  VallSo  Grande,  about  a  league  west  of  the  river  Murialid, 
I  saw  well-laminated  gneiss  with  a  strike  of  N.  64^  E., 
and  a  northward  dip.  The  valley  of  the  Muriah^  I 
found  well  cultivated  where  I  crossed  it,  and  furnishing 
large  crops  of  sugar-cane.  Leaving  the  river,  our  course  lay 
over  a  serra,  which  our  guide  called  Matuca.  It  is  com- 
posed of  gneiss,  and  must  be  over  2,000  feet  high.  On  our 
descent  on  the  northern  side,  I  observed  thick  beds  of  a  kind 
of  gneiss  composed  almost  entirely  of  quartz,  and  in  the 
drift  I  saw  boulders  of  this  rock  mixed  up  with  boulders  of 
common  gray  gneiss.*  From  this  serra  to  Bom  Jesus  tlie 
country  is  all  gneiss,  with  low  rounded  hills,  the  whole 
being  covered  with  a  most  vigorous  forest  growth.  The  Rio 
Itabapuana  is  a  little  stream  comparable  to  the  Rio  Pirahy  on 
the  Dom  Pedro  II.  Railroad.  Between  Bom  Jesus  and  the 
RibeirSo  do  Jardim  the  land  is  rather  low,  and  diversified 
by  rounded  gneiss  hills  of  inconsiderable  elevation.  The 
river  is  bordered  by  flat,  alluvial  lands,  often  marshy,  the 
resort  of  great  numbers  of  water-birds,  pia^ocas  (^Parra 
Jacana),  cranes,  &c. 

On  the  Espirito  Santo  side,  between  the  RibeirSo  do  Jar- 
dim  and  the  RibeirSo  Pormoso,  begins  the  Serra  de  Sfio 
Romfio  e  Santa  Paz,  or  the  Serra  de  Itabapuana,  which  rises 
abruptly  from  the  river  and,  more  or  less  broken,  runs  ofiF 
in  a  nortlieast  direction  to  the  Rio  Itapdmerim.  Tlie  hills 
on  the  Rio  Itabapuana  are  more  than  a  thousand  feet  high, 
and  are  composed  of  gneiss  which  dips  southward  at  a 
moderate  angle  and  with  its  usual  strike.  They  are  very 
precipitous  on  tlie  soutliem  side,  the  rocks  being  covered 
by  an  abundant  growth  of  cactuses,  &c.  On  the  same  side 
of  the  river,  in  the  angle  between  the  RibeirSo  Formoso  and 

•  I  was  told  that  there  was  limestone  in  thii  serra,  bat  I  saw  none. 
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the  Itabapuana,  is  a  solitary  irregular  conical  peak  called  the 
Pedra  Formosa,  wliich,  standing  alone  in  front  of  tlie  amphi- 
theatre formed  by  the  Serra  of  Sao  Romfio,  and  that  of  Santa 
Paz,  forms  a  fine  piece  of  mountain  scenery.  Thence  onward 
to  tlie  fazenda  of  SSo  Pedro  the  country  is  still  gneiss,  the 
hills  are  low,  covered  by  a  most  fertile  red  drift  soil,  and  are 
heavily  forest-clothed.  The  river  is  rocky  and  swift,  and  just 
below  the  fazenda  there  are  some  considerable  rapids  which 
extend  for  nearly  a  mile,  and  would  furnish  an  abundant 
water-power.  The  soils  of  this  vicinity  are  very  good,  and 
excellent  cane,  coffee,  and  cotton  are  raised.  The  cotton 
which  I  examined  on  the  fazenda  of  Senhor  Martinho  Fr. 
Medino  was  the  finest  I  ever  saw  on  the  coast.  The 
gneiss  of  this  vicinity,  and  of  Porto  da  Limeira,  lies  remark- 
ably horizontally.  At  the  rapids  at  the  fazenda  of  Senhor 
Martinho  it  has  a  northward  dip  of  some  ten  degrees  only. 
At  SSo  Pedro  and  Porto  da  Limeira  it  is  well  laminated,  but 
it  has  a  very  irregular  dip  and  strike,  though  the  dip  is 
generally  northward.  The  rock  is  full  of  granite  and  quartz 
veins.  About  three  miles  south  of  Limeira  is  a  remarkable 
isolated  peak  called  the  Garrafao,*  or  the  "  cfemyoA/i,"  which 
forms  a  very  conspicuous  landmark,  visible  from  a  consider- 
able distance  off  the  coast  at  sea.  It  is  precipitous  on  all 
sides,  and  as  it  is  long  from  east  to  west,  and  very  narrow, 
it  presents  very  different  aspects  according  to  the  position 
from  which  it  is  seen.  Prom  some  points  of  the  compass  it 
appears  dome-shaped,  from  others  like  an  immense  tower  or 
pillar  rising  out  of  the  generally  plain  country.  Mouchez 
estimates  its  height  at  910  metres  ;  I  should  set  it  down  as 
between  2,500  and  3,000  feet. 

*  It  has  almost  precisely  the  same  strnctiire  and  nearly  the  same  form  as  the 
Garrafto  among  the  "  Organs." 
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Between  the  Rio  Itabapuana  and  tlie  Parahyba,  eight  or 
ten  inilcB  Boutli  of  the  Garraiao,  and  in  a  line  with  the  Scrra  da 
0119a,  is  a  remarkable  group  of  gneiss  hills,  which  is  visible 
from  Cape  Sao  Thomd,  a  distance  of  at  least  forty  miles. 
One  of  these  is  a  verjr  sharp,  conical  needle,  called  Pedra 
Lisa.*    This  needle  is  seen  in  the  following  sketch. 


Descending  the  river  from  Porto  da  Limeira,  one  soon 
leaves  the  gneiss  region,  and  comes  upon  a  flat  country,  for 
tlie  most  part  very  heavily  wooded,  and  more  or  less  diver- 
sified by  shallow  lagoons,  one  of  which,  Lag$a  Fcia,  is  quite 
extensive.  The  river  is  very  narrow  and  tortuous,  and  only 
navigable  for  very  small  steamers.  Much  of  the  land  is  very 
low,  ami  must  be  frequently  overflowed  ;  but  there  are  some 
considerable  patches  of  tertiary,  which  are  however  much 
denuded.  At  the  fazendas  of  Senliores  Pedro  Mendes  and 
Antonio  Mnrtim  these  lands  rise  to  a  height  of  |>erbaps  si.\ty 
feet,  and  on  the  river  they  are  seen  to  be  composed  of  the 
characteristic  tertiary  sandstones  and  clays.  The  little 
Tillage  of  the  Barra  do  Itabapuana,  principally  inhabited  by 

*  I  hsTp  iipcll  thi«  reiii«ric>b1e  peak  froni  all  silk's.  It  lllwafl  ftpposn  ai  ■ 
ncrdte  or  «hnrp  cone.  Muuchci  nukes  il  1,IMJ  metre!  ill  beighl,  bdU  I  du  not 
think  b«  hai  orcrcttimaKU  it. 
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fishermen,  is  built  on  a  strip  of  sand  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  near  the  mouth.  It  is  separated  from  the  shore 
by  a  narrow,  shallow  channel,  or  lagoon,  which  runs  south- 
ward from  the  river,  parallel  with  the  shore,  and  just  behind 
the  beach  ridge.  This  lagoon  communicates  with  a  marshy 
tract  covered  by  mangroves,*  south  of  which  red  tertiary 
sandstones  are  exposed  on  the  edge  of  the  marsh,  and  the 
land  rises  apparently  some  twenty  feet,  forming  to  the  south- 
ward a  large  patch  of  tertiary.  Opposite  the  town  there  is 
a  large  sandy  island,  which  is  separated  from  the  beach  by 
a  lagoon  which  stretches  northward  along  the  shore  for 
some  distance. 

A  league  or  more  to  the  south  of  the  Barra  do  Itabapuana  f 
are  two  or  three  rocky  points  of  tertiary  sandstone,  present- 
ing low  red  cliffs.  The  same  rock  is  said  to  occur  at  Man- 
guinhos.  Isolated  masses  of  this  rock,  covered  at  high  tide, 
occur  off  the  Barra  of  the  Itabapuana,  and  also  at  Man- 
guinhos. 

The  mouth  of  the  Itabapuana  is,  like  the  Parahyba,  ob- 
stnicted  by  a  sand-bar,  and  is  entered  with  difficulty.  The 
water  is  shallow  off  the  coast,  and  vessels  sometimes  anchor 
outside  the  bar  and  take  in  cargoes  of  wood,  &c. 

•  The  mud  of  the  mangroye  swamps  is  very  soft,  being  composed  of  the 
finest  kind  of  silt,  and  it  is  black  and  stinking  with  decaying  matter.  It  is  full 
of  shells,  leaves,  the  exnviie  of  crabs,  &c. 

t  Ita,  in  Tnpy,  means  stone,  and  poam  or  puam  an  island ;  and  I  suspect  that 
the  name  Itabapuana  maj  have  been  given  from  the  little  rocky  islands  men- 
tioned below.  Cazal  gives  the  name  of  the  river  as  Camapuan  or  Cabapuanna, 
and  says  that  the  savages  called  it  Reritigbi^.     ( Corografiat  Vol  I.  p.  61.) 
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Bairdras  do  8iK.  —  Itap^merim.  —  Coast  between  Itap^merim  and  Benerente. 

—  Benevente.  —  Guarapary ;  Consolidated  Beach,  Corals,  &c.  —  Rio  Jecii.  — 
Bay  of  Espirito  Santo. — Nossa  Senhora  da  Penha.  —  Victoria.  —  Decom- 
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Rise  of  the  Coast.  —  Corals,  &c.  of  the  Bay  of  Victoria.  —  Rio  Santa  Ma- 
ria.—  German  Colonics.  —  Fisheries.  —  Sand  Plains.  —  Tertiary  Plain  at 
Carapina.  —  Mestre  Alvaro.  —  Serra.  —  Nova  Almeida.  —  Rio  Reis  Magos.  — 
Santa  Cruz.  —  Basin  of  the  Rio  Doce.  — Description  of  the  River.  —  Guan- 
dii:  its  Colony  and  Agricultural  Resources.  —  Porto  de  Souza.  —  Geology 
of  Vicinity. — Luxuriance  of  Vegetation  on  the  Doce.  —  Woods.  —  Game. 
^  Francylvania.  —  Climate  of  the  Doce.  —  Linhares. — Lagoa  Juparan&a. 

—  The  Future  of  the  Doce.  —  American  Colonists.  —  Salt  Trade.  —  Barra 
Secca.  —  Sea^Turtlcs.  —  Consolidated  Beaches  and  the  Mode  of  their  Forma- 
tion. —  Character  of  Coast  between  the  Rivers  Doce  and  SSo  Matheos.  ^~  Rio 
SSo  Matheos  Descril)cd. — Geological  Features.  —  Fertility  of  its  Lands— 
Cocoa-Palms  and  their  Distribution. — City  of  SSo  Matheos.  —  Rio  Itahd- 
nas.  —  Cliffs  of  Os  Lcnyues.  —  Coast  between  Itahiinas  and  Rio  Mucuiy. 

A  SHORT  distance  northward  of  the  Rio  Itabapuana,  and 
not  far  from  the  sea-shore,  is  Lake  Marob&,  from  which  flows 
the  river  of  the  same  name.  Between  the  Itabapuana  and 
this  river  the  coast  lands  are  low  and  marshy.  Just  south  of 
the  Barra  do  Marob&  the  lands  rise  somewhat  along  the  shore, 
and  tertiary  red  sandstone  shows  itself  in  the  beach.  The 
tertiary  bluifs  of  the  Itabapuana  sweep  round  back  of  the 
lake,  and  come  down  to  the  shore  north  of  the  Barra,  and 
are  continued  thence  northward  in  a  fine  range  of  bluffs 
called  the  Barreiras  do  Pirf,  which,  from  the  bright  red 
colors  of  the  clays  and  sandstones  composing  them,  present 
a  very  picturesque  appearance  from  tlie  sea.    These  cliffs  are 
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seventy  to  eighty  feet  in  height,  and  the  country  lying  back 
of  them  is  a  wooded  plain. 

The  lowest  bed  seen  in  the  cliffs  of  Sirf  is  a  coarse,  dark- 
red  sandstone,  with  indistinct  stratification,  and,  where  ex- 
posed on  the  beach,  full  of  holes,  presenting  an  appearance 
more  like  that  of  the  surface  of  a  lava  stream  than  anything 
else.  Tliis  mass  of  sandstone  is  penetrated  by  deep,  perpen- 
dicular, pipe-like  holes,  which,  in  many  cases,  communicate 
witli  one  another.  This  sandstone  rises  to  a  height  of  about 
twelve  feet  above  low-water  mark,  and  is  overlaid  by  a  bed, 
about  twenty  feet  thick,  of  a  sandy  clay,  whitish  and  reddish,* 
which  penetrates  into  the  cavities  of  the  sandstone.  The 
sandstone  seems  to  result  in  part  from  the  irregular  cement- 
ing of  the  sandy  clays  by  oxide  of  iron.  The  clays  are  soft 
and  show  no  distinct  stratification.  The  proportion  of  sand 
varies  very  much,  some  of  the  clays  being  exceedingly  fine 
in  textm-e,  like  kaolin.  They  are  not  at  all  plastic.  Tlie 
color  varies  from  a  pure  white  to  a  bright  red,  and  some- 
times the  clay  is  variegated  with  curved  lines  of  red  or 
yellow,  so  as  to  look  like  fancy  Castile  soap.  Over  the  clay 
is  an  irregular  deposit  of  very  dark-red  sandstone,  which  is 
well  stratified,  and  sometimes  forms  lenticular  masses  ;  and 
over  this  in  turn  lies  a  bed  of  red  clay,  which  I  could  not 
well  examine.  Between  the  clay  and  the  soil,  which  is  usu- 
ally light  brown,  there  is  a  layer  of  pebbles  and  iron-stone 
nodules.     A  few  miles  below  Itap<$merim  the  tertiary  lands 

*  Prinz  Max.  zu  Neu  Wied,  Reise  nach  Brasilienf  Vol.  I.  p.  169,  speaks  of 
these  clif&,  and  gives  the  following  note,  which  I  leave  in  his  own  words  :  — 

**  Der  UntersQchung  des  Herrn  Professor  Haasmann  zn  Gottingcn  zufolge 
gehurt  dieses  Fossil,  welches  einen  Hanptbestandtheil  eines  grosscn  Theils 
dieser  Kuste  von  Brasilicn  ausmacht,  zum  verharteten  Steinmark,  wohin  man 
anch  die  sachsische  Wunder-Erdc  zahlt.  Es  stimmt  in  alien  Kennzeichen  mit 
dem  Steinmarke  iiberein." 

3» 
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recede  from  the  beach,  and  are  broadly  denuded  on  both 
sides  of  the  riyer.  The  Itap^merim  is  a  much  larger  stream 
than  the  Itabapuana.  It  rises  near  tlie  frontier  of  Minas 
Geraes,  west  of  Victoria,  behind  the  Serra  do  Pombal,  and 
has  a  course  of  about  eighty  miles.  It  is  shallow  in  its  lower 
course,  and  of  little  importance.  Tliere  is  an  extensive 
alluvial  plain  bordering  the  river  on  the  south  side  for  a  few 
miles  above  the  town,  in  part  belonging  to  the  fazenda  of 
the  BarSo  de  Itap^merim ;  this  tract  of  land  is  very  fer- 
tile, and  a  considerable  part  is  cultivated  for  sugar.  Tliere 
are  a  few  fazendas  farther  up  the  river.  That  of  Muquf, 
belonging  to  tlie  Baron,  is  built  on  a  gneiss  hill. 

Tlie  serras  approacli  nearer  the  coast  in  going  nortliward, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Itap^merim  are  very  high,  pre- 
senting tlie  same  topographical  peculiarities  as  in  the  south. 


BERRA  OF  TTAPBMERIM,   SEEN  PROM  THE  SEA. 

About  twenty  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Itapi'merim,  and 
south  of  the  river,  is  a  very  remarkable  irregular  peak  called 
the  Frade,  while  a  few  miles  to  the  northeast  is  a  group  of 
needles,  which  presents  an  exceedingly  strange  appearance 
when  seen  from  certain  points  of  the  compass,  ap])earing 
sometimes  like  the  fingers  of  a  giant  hand  held  up  against 
the  sky.  Some  of  these  needles  are  at  least  3,000  feet  high. 
The  whole  country  lying  behind  them,  even  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  the  province,  is  very  mountainous,  and  is  composed 
of  gneiss.  I  was  informed  that  specular  iron  occurs  in  the 
serras  of  Itap^merim,  but  1  had  no  way  of  verifying  the 
rejwrt. 
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In  1723  the  first  settlers  on  the  Itapdmerim  discovered 
gold  in  one  of  its  affluents  on  the  north,  called  tlie  Rio  do 
Castello.*  "  A  decree  of  the  17th  September  of  the  following 
year,  1724,  determmed  that  the  auriferous  lands  should 
be  divided  into  small  portions  among  all  those  who  wished 
to  employ  themselves  in  the  labor  of  mining,  with  the  con- 
dition that  they  should  subject  themselves  to  the  laws  of 
the  sesmarias  and  to  the  impost  on  tlie  gold."  f  A  gold- 
washing  town  was  established  at  the  confluence  of  the  Cas- 
tello with  the  Itap^merim,  but  the  hopes  of  a  rich  yield 
proved  deceptive,J  and  with  the  incursion  of  the  Indians 
the  place  went  down. 

North  of  the  Itapdmerim  the  coast  is  bordered  by  exten- 
sive plains  of  coarse  white  sand,  like  those  of  the  Island  of 
Paquet&  and  of  the  extension  of  the  Gantogallo  Railroad. 
These  plains  are  quite  destitute  of  grass,  and  are  covered 
sparsely  by  clumps  of  stunted  trees,  among  which  is  the 
Pitangueira  (^Ei^enia  pedunculata)^  with  an  abundance  of 
cactuses  (Cerews),  and  bromeliaceous  plants.  About  half 
way  to  the  little  town  of  Piuma,  distant  some  eight  miles 
north  of  Itap^merim,  gneiss  hills  stretch  along  the  coast. 
Among  these  is  the  Morro  de  Agah,  one  of  the  noted  land- 
marks of  the  coast,  —  a  sharp,  saddle-shaped  ridge,  appear- 
ing pyramidal  when  seen  from  the  north.  Gneiss  shows  itself 
occasionally  on  the  beaches,  and  there  are  a  few  little  gneiss 
islands  off  the  coast.§  The  Piuma  is  a  very  small  river  of 
little  or  no  Importance. 

•  Dice  Gcog.,  Art.  Castdio, 

t  The  Corografia  BrasUica,  published  in  1817,  speaks  of  these  mines  as 
haying  been  abandoned  on  acconnt  of  the  incorsions  of  the  Indians. 

}  Von  Tschudi,  Reiaen  durch  Sud  America,  Dritter  Band,  60^  Seite. 

S  I  observed  on  the  shore,  jnst  south  of  the  point  of  the  Agah,  a  rock 
exposed,  which  appeared  to  be  a  sandstone.  It  was  much  decomposed,  and 
I  was  unable  to  examine  it  very  carefully. 
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Prom  Piuma  to  Benevente,  which  is  a  ride  of  only  abont 
two  hours,  and  cannot  be  more  than  from  four  to  six  miles, 
the  road  leads  over  low  gneiss  hills,  because  the  shore  is 
rocky  and  the  beach  has  to  be  abandoned.  The  Rio  In- 
ritiba,  or  Benevente,  is  a  small  stream,  navigable  for 
some  eight  leagues  above  its  mouth,  which  is  narrow,  sit- 
uated between  gneiss  hills,  and  unobstructed  by  a  bar, — a 
circumstance  owing  to  the  protection  of  this  part  of  tlie 
coast  by  a  rocky  point  extending  southward  some  two 
miles  east  of  the  mouth.  The  water  at  tlie  entrance  is 
deep,  and  vessels  of  considerable  tonnage  may  enter  at 
any  time  of  the  tide.  Just  inside,  the  river'  spreads  out 
into  a  broad  sheet  of  water,  so  that  it  forms  one  of  tlie 
best  and  most  frequented  harbors  on  the  coast  of  Es- 
pirito  Santo.  Vessels  frequently  find  refuge  in  the  little 
bay  behind  the  point  east  of  Benevente,  where  they  are 
well  sheltered  &om  nortlieast  storms.  The  town  is  a 
small  one,  and  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on 
the  northern  side,  at  the  base  of  a  low  gneiss  hill.* 
Besides  ship-building,  its  trade  consists  in  wood  and  a  lit- 
tle coffee.  According  to  Von  Tschudi,  the  lands  lying  back 
of  Benevente  are  very  fertile,  and  the  place  possesses 
natural  advantages  which  might,  if  properly  used,  make 
it  of  much  importance.  Leaving  Benevente,  and  going 
northward,  the  path  crosses  obliquely  a  projecting  point,  and 
passes  over  and  among  low  hills  of  red  sandstone  and  clays, 
the  sandstone  cropping  out  frequently  at  the  base  of  the 
hills.  The  soil  covering  these  hills  is  gray,  and  appears  to 
he  very  rich.  In  some  parts  it  is  of  a  deep  pinkish-red  color. 
On  leaving  the  hills  a  plain  of  white  sand  is  reached,  like 

*  QnciKs,  gray,  well  laminated.    Strike  N.  55^  E.    Dip  varying  fh>iii  rer- 
tical  to  88^  N.    Rock  intencctcd  bv  numerous  grunite  vcias. 
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that  of  Itap^merim.  Tliis  occupies  a  sort  of  bay  in  the 
tertiary  lands,  which  soon  reach  the  coast  again  and  form 
a  long  line  of  red  cliffs,  extending  for  several  miles  along  tlie 
shore,  almost  to  the  little  fishing  village  of  Miahype.  This 
village  is  situated  on  a  narrow  sand-bank  imiting  a  small 
mass  of  gneiss  to  the  shore,  off  which  a  similar  mass  forms 
an  island.  Thence  northward  the  tertiary  lands  extend 
along  the  shore,  with  narrow  patches  of  sands  in  front,  and 
with  occasional  interruptions,  to  the  village  of  Guara- 
pary,*  when  the  shore  becomes  very  much  indented,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  various  formations  are  too  compli- 
cated for  description  here.  Many  of  the  low  hills  of 
the  vicinity  have  a  basis  of  gneiss,  but  are  capped  with 
tertiary  clays.  The  gneiss  shows  itself  in  a  number  of 
rocky  points  and  ledges,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
there  are  several  islands.  The  gneiss  is  gray,  but  it  is 
very  micaceous,  the  mica  being  in  moderately  large  black 
crystals.  I  find  in  my  note-book  an  observation  of  strike 
N.  80°  E.,  dip  80°  S. 


COAST  SOUTH  OF  OUARAPART. 

In  a  little  cove  just  south  of  the  town  is  a  large  detached 
ma89  of  sandstone,  lying  just  in  front  of  the  beach,  and  at 

*  The  country  Ijing  between  the  coast  and  the  Serra  do  Pero  C9o,  distant 
some  six  miles  ftom  Gnarapary,  is  composed  of  low  hills,  some  of  which  are 
undoubtedly  tertiary,  interspersed  with  higher  ones,  as  the  Orobd,  which  are 
gneiss. 
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low  tide  washed  by  the  waves.  It  consists  of  quartz  sand 
cemented  by  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  rock  is  exceedingly 
hard.  It  is  well  stratified,  and  the  layers  are  nearly  hori- 
zontal. Tlie  rock  is  cut  up  by  joints,  which  tlie  sea  has 
widened,  so  that  it  is  much  broken  up,  while  the  washing 
out  of  the  calcai*cous  cement  by  the  sea  has  left  the  surface 
very  ragged.  This  mass  is  only  part  of  a  solidified  beach 
which  has  been  laid  bare  by  an  encroachment  of  the  sea. 
At  low  water  it  furnishes  to  the  naturalist  a  very  rich  har- 
vest of  marine  animals,  for  in  the  holes  near  its  edge  grow 
masses  of  Siderastrcea  stellata  Verr.,  while  Acanthastrceas 
of  considerable  size  grow  attached  to  its  sides.  Favias  and 
AgariciaSy  &c.,  occur  in  great  abundance,  and  the  rocks  are 
covered  with  great  patches  of  the  common  brown  Palythoa 
of  the  coast,  and  of  a  spreading,  green-disked  ZoanihuSy  not 
determined.  Several  beautiful  species  of  scaranemones, 
deeply  tinted,  are  very  common,  but  tlie  species  have  not  yet 
been  made  out.  At  low  tide  there  may  be  obtained  from 
the  rocks  beautiful  specimens  of  Hymenogorgia  quercifoliaj 
Eunicia  humiliSy  and  Plexaurella  dichoioma.  Sea-urchins 
(^Echinometra  Michelini)  are  exceedingly  abundant  here,  and 
are  used  for  food  by  the  natives.  Tliey  live  packed  securely 
away  in  deep  holes,  not  only  in  the  sandstone  of  the  reef,  but 
also  in  the  gneiss  of  the  adjacent  points.  Here  also  the 
beautiful  little  crimson  star-fish,  Echinasier  crassutpina^  is 
very  abundant,  occurring  among  the  sea-weeds  and  in  little 
pools  betwixt  tide-marks ;  and,  in  the  tide-pools,  Ophixtra 
cinereay  together  with  a  number  of  other  species  of  the  same 
order,  occurs.  Holothurians,  some  of  them  a  foot  long,  are 
very  abundant,  packed  into  crevices,  in  tide-pools,  and 
under  rocks;  and  a  pretty  comatula,  Antedon  Dubenii 
Bolschc,  or  Braziliensis  Liitk.,  may  be  seen  through  the 
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water  covering  tiie  rocks  like  rosettes  of  brown  feath- 
ers.* 

This  locality  is  rich  in  crustaceans,  but  not  especially  so 
in  mollusks ;  indeed,  the  whole  coast  has  a  rather  poor 
moUuscan  fauna.  A  large  octopod  is  common  here,  and  is 
hooked  out  from  the  crevices  in  the  rocks  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  use  it  for  food.  Guarapary  is  an  excellent  collecting 
ground  for  marine  invertebrates,  though  not  so  good  as  Vic- 
toria. Inside  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  in  water  which  is  brack- 
ish and  impure,  occurs  a  slender-branching,  tender,  nodose 
Halcyonoid,  undetermined.  Tlie  entrance  to  the  harbor  of 
Guarapary  is  good  and  secure,  and  shelter  for  shipping  is 
furnished  by  the  little  islands,  Escalvada  and  Raza,  lying  off 
the  coast ;  but  the  marshy  lands  in  the  vicinity  make  the 
place  exceedingly  unhealthy,  and  notwithstanding  the  lands 
to  the  west  of  the  town  are  good,  and  woods  and  valuable 
balsams  and  fish  are  in  abundance  in  the  vicinity,  the  un- 
healthiness  of  the  climate  has  placed  a  ban  upon  its  growth. 
The  river  is  a  little  one,  with  a  course  of  only  a  few  leagues, 
and  takes  its  rise  in  the  Serra  do  Pero  CSo.  It  is  said  to 
ofier  navigation  as  far  as  the  coast  serra,  and  to  unite  in  its 
course  a  number  of  little  lakes. 

In  going  northward  from  Guarapary  the  path  leads,  first, 
over  a  gneiss  district  bordering  the  northern  side  of  the 
river,  and  then  descends  to  a  plain  of  white  sand,  sparsely 
covered  by  trees.  Crossing  this,  low  tertiary  hills  are 
reached,  with  more  or  less  gneiss,  bare  in  places,  espe- 
cially along  the  shore,  and  you  come  upon  the  little  brook 
Pero  Cao,  beyond  which  the  shores  are  sandy  and  flat  as 

*  Of  these  Radiates,  as  well  as  the  other  marine  invertebrates  of  the  reef,  Mr. 
Copeland  and  I  made  a  considerable  collection,  which  is  in  the  Maseum  of 
ComparatiTe  Zoology,  in  Cambridge,  but  has  not  yet  been  worked  np. 
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far  as  a  small  river  called  by  my  guide  Una,  but  which  does 
not  seem  to  be  represented  on  the  chart  of  Mouchez.  This 
little  stream  escapes  into  the  sea  just  south  of  a  projecting 
point  of  gneiss.  Between  this  point  and  the  serra  the  coun- 
try is  low.  The  distance  of  the  mountains  from  the  sea  is 
only  about  five  miles.  A  point  or  two  passed,  and  one 
reaches  a  long  sand-beach,  which  extends  some  eight  miles 
north  to  a  low  gneiss  point  called  Ponta  da  Fructa.  Along 
this  beach  are,  in  some  places,  sand-dunes  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  feet  in  height. 

From  the  Ponta  da  Fructa,  northward,  to  the  Ponta  de  Jecd 
—  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles  —  stretches  an  almost 
straight  sand-beach,  behind  which  are  plains,  sandy  and 
marshy,  —  a  perfect  batrachian  paradise. 

Tlie  Ponta  de  Jecu  is  a  gneiss  hill,  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  the  Fructa,  and  formerly  an  island,  but  now  joined 
to  the  mainland  by  a  sand-beach.  Tlicre  are  other  smaller 
hills  in  the  vicinity.  According  to  a  sketch  in  my  own 
note-book,  the  river  enters  the  sea  to  the  south  of  the  point, 
but  Mouchez's  chart  shows  it  entering  on  the  north  side, 
which  was  probably  the  case  at  the  time  his  chart  was 
made,  the  mouth  having  been  closed  on  the  south  by  a 
storm.  The  river  JccCi  rises  among  the  scrras  to  the  west, 
and  is  an  insignificant  stream,  apparently  smaller  than  the 
Muriahd.  It  is  with  difficulty  narigable  for  canoes  for  only 
a  short  distance.  Some  five  miles  above  its  mouth  a  canal, 
cut  long  ago  by  the  Jesuits,  runs  o£f  northward  and  commu- 
nicates with  the  port  of  Victoria,  distant  about  five  miles. 
This  was  done  to  facilitate  the  transport  of  the  products  of 
the  coimtry  to  Victoria,  as  well  as  to  avoid  the  dangerous 
passage  by  sea  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  around  the  reefs 
and  rocky  point  on  the  south  of  the  bay  of  Espirito  Santo. 
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The  cutting  of  this  canal  is  said  to  have  improved  the  health 
of  the  region  of  the  Jec6. 

On  this  river,  some  thirty  miles  from  its  mouth,  and 
somewhat  farther  from  the  city  of  Victoria,  was  estab- 
lished, in  the  year  1847,  a  German  colony,  Santa  Isabel, 
among  the  gneiss  hills  lying  east  of  tlie  serra,  in  a  region 
healthy  and  fertile,  and  proper  for  the  culture  of  coffee, 
cotton,  &c. ;  but  tlie  colony  has  not  been  prosperous, 
owing  to  bad  management  and  the  want  of  roads.* 

Prom  tlie  mouth  of  the  Jecu  to  the  bay  of  Espirito  Santo 
the  sand-beaches  continue,  backed  by  the  sandy  and  marshy 
plains  of  the  Campos  de  Piratinanga.f 

The  Bay  of  Espirito  Santo  is  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
wide,  and  irregular  m  shape.  On  the  north  is  the  Ponta 
do  TubarSo,  with  a  rocky  sandstone  shore,  whence  sweeps 
around  westward  and  southward  a  long  sand-beach,  join- 
ing a  rocky  point,  near  which  enters  the  channel  of  the 
Rio  da  Serra.  Thence  soutliward,  for  a  mile  or  more, 
the  land  is  high  and  irregular,  and  the  shore  consists  of 
searbeaches  between  projecting  gneiss  points.  We  then 
reach  the  entrance  of  a  narrow,  irregular  channel,  —  the 
estuary  or  bay  of  tiie  Rio  Santa  Maria,  —  that  extends 
westward  among  gneiss  hills.  On  the  south  side  of  the  bay 
is  an  irregular  conical  gneiss  hill,  some  700  feet  high, 
called  Monte  Moreno,  forming  a  rocky  point.  West  of  this, 
and  separated  only  by  a  short  sand-beach  and  a  small  stream 
coming  from  the  swamps  to  the  southward,  is  another  coni- 
cal hill,  some  four  hundred  feet  high,  crowned  by  tiie  pictu- 

*  Tsclindi  {Rosen,  etc.,  Dritter  Band,  8**  Seite)  gires  as  the  mean  annual 
temperatare  for  the  locality  -f-lS  Rdanmnr  =  70.50  Fahr. 

t  St.  Hilaire,  in  speaking  of  the  sandj  plains  between  Jecil  and  Victoria, 
sajs  that  the  vegetation  covering  them  resembles  in  many  points  that  of  the 
elevated  plateaux  of  Minas  Novas.    (Tome  II.  2^  Partie,  p.  229.) 
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resque  pile  of  the  convent  of  Nossa  Senhora  da  Penha.  West 
of  this,  between  tlie  Morro  de  Nossa  Senhora  da  Penha  and 
high  gneiss  hills,  is  the  deep  cove  of  Villa  Velha,  with  the 
ancient  village  of  the  same  name  built  on  the  edge  of  the 
sand-plain.  Westward  of  this  cove  the  shore  stretches  to 
the  Pao  de  Assucar,  along  tlie  southern  side  of  the  channel 
of  the  Santa  Maria.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  high  rocky 
points,  united  by  mud-flats  and  sand-beaches.  The  oppo- 
site shore  of  the  channel  is  of  the  same  general  character. 
North  of  Monte  Moreno  and  of  the  mouth  of  the  channel 
are  two  more  high  gneiss  islands,  lying  one  north  of  the 
other.  There  are,  besides,  many  smaller  ones,  together 
with  a  nimiber  of  rocks  and  skerries,  and  the  channel  is 
obstructed  near  the  PSo  de  Assucar  by  islands  and  rocks. 
The  PSo  de  Assucar  is  a  precipitous,  irregularly  conical 
gneiss  hill,  400  to  500  feet  high,  falling  off  to  the  north, 
presenting  to  the  channel  a  smooth,  almost  vertical,  face. 
Here,  by  the  projection  of  a  point  from  the  northern  side, 
the  channel  is  suddenly  narrowed  down  to  a  width  of  only 
about  600  feet.  Passing  the  PSo,  the  channel  widens  out 
into  a  most  spacious  harbor,  and  on  tlie  northern  side,  in  a 
fine  amphitheatre  among  the  hills,  is  built  the  city  of  Vic- 
toria. Tliis  basin  extends  only  about  a  couple  of  miles  west 
of  the  Pfio.  At  its  head  it  receives  tlie  waters  of  the  canal 
from  tlie  Jecti,  and  of  tlie  Rios  Grubixa  and  Santa  Maria.  A 
channel  extends  northward,  and,  uniting  the  moutlis  of  sev- 
eral rivers,  passes  round  tlie  hills  of  Victoria  and  enters  the 
Bay  of  Espirito  Santo,  thus  rendering  tliem  an  island.  Tliis 
island  is  composed  of  gneiss,  is  very  high,  rugged,  and 
clothed  with  forest.  To  the  north  and  west  tlie  coun- 
try is  a  plain,  while  the  shore  alone,  along  the  south  side 
of  the  bay  and  channel,  is  hilly.    The  hills  of  the  island 
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and  adjoinmg  mainland  then  form  on  isolated  group,  of 
which  the  main  mass  just  behind  the  city  must  be  fully  1,000 
feet  in  height.  The  channel  of  the  harbor  is  a.  narrow  valley, 
which,  owing  to  itB  rocky  sides,  has  been  easily  kept  open. 
The  gneiss  of  the  locality  is  very  homogeneous,  porphyritic, 
and  of  the  same  general  character  as  that  of  the  coast 
southward.  As  a  general  thing  the  hills  are  dome-shaped 
and  regularly  rounded,  aa  is  represented  in  Uie  following 
sketch,  but  sometimes  they  are  conical.  In  some  cases  one 
or  more  sides,  or  the  top,  is  bare  and  Bmooth,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  PSo  de  Assucar.    These  bare  surfaces  are  almost 


■OHTX  JDTUQITitRA  A 


always  rounded  with  remarkable  regularity,  and  are  never 
ja^ed  and  angular,  like  our  northern  precipices,  or  tlie 
cliifs  on  the  Sao  Francisco,  below  the  falls  of  Paulo  Affonso. 
This  is  owing  to  the  nniform  decomposition  of  a  surface 
unbroken  by  joints  or  planes  of  stratification ;  for  many  of 
these  mountains  are  actually  formed  of  a  single,  imbroken 
mass  of  gneiss.  The  cliffs  are  rarely  vertical,  and  not  un- 
frequently  form  bare  places  on  a  mountain-side,  set  in  a 
framework  of  verdure.    Such  a  bare  slope  is  represented  iu 
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the  following  sketch  of  tiie  Fortalcza  de  Peritininga,  beloT 
Villa  Veiha,  Bay  of  Eepirito  Santo.     They  are  usually 


stained  by  perpendicular  lines,  or  bands,  of  a  rich,  deep, 
inky,  purplisli-black  color,  being  some  minute  lichen 
growtli,  and  covered  with  scattered  tufts  of  beautiful  bro- 
meliaccous  plants,  orchids,  cactuses,  Ac,  vrhich  give  them 
a  very  picturesque  appearance.  Just  below  the  city  of 
Victoria  proper  there  is  one  of  these  bare  hillsides,  which 
forms  an  exceedingly  attractive  element  in  tlie  romantic 
scenery  of  the  island. 

Standing  in  an  amphitheatre  among  the  beautiful  hills, 
and  in  full  view  from  the  sea,  forming  a  most  valuable  land- 
mark  for  the  sailor,  is  a  conical  mountain,  bearing  on  top  a 
tower-like  mass,  the  face  of  which  is  excavated  on  tlio  eastr 
ern  side  by  a  considerable  cavem,  in  which,  it  is  said,  in  old 
times  fugitive  slaves  took  refuge.  This  mountain  is  called 
Jutuquara,"  or  Prade  de  Sao  Lcopardo,  according  to  Mouchez. 
Its  height  must  be  700  feet  at  least,  probably  more.  It  is 
rcprcHcntod  in  Uie  sketch  on  tlie  preceding  page.    The  gneiss 

■  Prinrt  Nrn  WinI  fitrt  i  wrclchcd  drawing  of  Uii* 
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BOULDER  OF  DBCOMFOSXTIOir,  YIGTORIA. 

• 

hills,  down  to  a  certain  level,  are  covered,  as  in  tlie  south,  by 
drift  clay,  in  which  are  imbedded  rounded  and  angular  frag- 
ments of  quartz  and  gneiss.  This  forms  a  rather  coarse 
and  arenaceous  soil,  which  is  not  so  fertile  as  the  drift  soils 
of  lyo.  Decomposition  obtains  here  as  elsewhere.  The 
rocky  shores  and  islands  of  the  bay  are  lined  with  rounded 
masses  of  gneiss,  often  of  immense  size,  and  which,  lying 
loosely  about,  have  all  the  appearance  of  erratic  boulders. 
Similar  masses  we  have  already  found  on  the  shores  of  Pa- 
quet&  and  many  of  the  other  islands  in  Rio  harbor.  Some- 
times these  boulders  of  decomposition  are  seen  perched  inse- 
curely on  the  tops  of  other  rocks,  as  is  the  case  near  the  Pao 
de  Assucar.  I  have  seen  no  locality  where  the  formation  of 
these  boulders  is  better  exemplified  than  here.  On  the  hill- 
sides the  surface  of  projecting  rock-masses  undergoes  a  sort 
of  softening,  which  causes  it  to  separate  from  the  undecom- 
posed  rock  beneath,  and  break  up  into  irregular  fragments  by 
the  formation  of  a  system  of  cracks.  Tlirough  these  fissures 
the  water  finds  access.  Each  one  of  the  fragments  decom- 
poses all  round,  and  the  loose  decomposed  material  being 
washed  away,  these  masses  become  rounded,  separate  more 
and  more  from  one  another,  and  sometimes  fall  over,  so 
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as  to  lie  on  the  Gurfaco  of  the  Boil.  One  must  therefore 
be  exceedingly  careful  not  to  make  blunders  in  cxamuiing 
them.  The  loose  rocks  lying  on  the  side  of  the  Mono  de 
\ossa.  Scnhora  da  Penha,  and  carefully  represented  in  the 
accompanying  view,  are  bouldurs  of  decomposition.  Where 
the  rock  undergoing  decomposition  is  on  tlie  sea-shore, 
and  tiio  action  of  the  wa^es  assists  in  the  removal  of  the 
decomposed  material  as  soon  as  formed,  tlic  effects  produced 
may  bo  still  more  striking.  The  easternmost  extremity  of 
the  Illia  do  Boi,  just  opposite  the  Penha,  is  a  projecting, 
nloping  mass  of  compact  gneiss,  as  represented  in  the  follow- 
ing rough  sketch.     Tlic  whole  surface  of  the  gneiss  is  soft- 


ened to  a  depth  of  several  feet,  and  lias  shrunk  entirely 
away  from  tlic  undecomposed  rock.  This  sheet  has  cracked 
tlirouffli  [tcrpendicularly  to  the  surface,  and  covers  the  rock 
Im-Idw  like  a  pavement.  The  action  of  the  waves  has,  as 
n'|ireitr'nted,  removed  these  loose  fragments  from  over  a 
cimMidcrahlo  area,  which  is  left  very  regularly  rounded  and 
inieraokcd.  In  other  localities  tliis  decomposition  and  denu- 
dation have  gone  on  until  only  a  few  of  tlie  heavier  blocks  are 
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left  on  the  surface,  presenting  the  appearance  of  erratics. 
On  the  rocks  known  as  the  Pacotes,  lying  a  little  to  the 
BOQthvard  of  the  bay,  off  the  coast,  several  large  boulders 
of  this  kind  are  seen  lying,  presenting  the  appearance  of 
buildings.  It  might  be  objected  to  our  theory  of  the  glacial 
origin  of  the  Brazilian  surface-clays  and  pebbles  that  they 
Tcre  fonned  by  a  decomposition  of  this  kind  along  the 
shore  of  a  slowly  sinking  continent.  This  would  never  pro- 
duce Buch  a  coating  of  clay  as  forms  tlie  drift  of  Brazil, 
and  there  would  certwnlj  be  associated  witli  the  deposits 
stratified  sands  and  gravels  and  silts,  which  are  nowhere 
to  be  found.  Farther  on  we  shall  discuss  in  detail  the  whole 
subject  of  Brazilian  drift. 

Along  the  northwestern  face  of  the  F&o  de  Assucar  runs 
an  irregular  horizontal  line,  as  represented  in  the  woodcut  be- 
low.   This  line  consists  of  a  series  of  very  shallow  hollows, 


sometimes  continuous,  and  evidently  worn  by  wave-action 
within  comparatively  recent  times.  This  old  wave-line  is  not 
traceable  along  the  wliole  extent  of  the  cliff.    I  first  ob- 
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served  it  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  1865.  Li  September, 
1867, 1  revisited  the  locality  shortly  after  a  tide  of  the  full 
moon,  which  had  left  a  well-marked  muddy  line  rumiing 
around  the  base  of  the  PSo  de  Assucar,  and  which  the  suc- 
ceeding tides  had  not  reached.  Measuring  as  nearly  as  I 
could  from  the  middle  of  the  wave-line,  the  mean  of  two 
measurements  gave  me  as  the  height  of  the  old  water- 
level  above  the  high-tide  level  of  the  13th  September  3.16 
metres,  or  a  little  more  than  seven  feet.  From  the  old  line 
to  the  upper  edge  of  the  zone  of  oysters  is  3.56  metres. 
On  the  face  of  the  cliff  of  the  PSo,  in  a  little  cove  on  the 
western  side,  I  cut  a  groove  witli  my  chisel  indicating  the 
height  reached  by  the  tide  of  the  13th  September,  1867. 
This  same  old  water-line  may  be  seen  in  several  places  on 
the  rocks  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  channel  below  tlie  Pao 
de  Assucar,  as  well  as  on  the  face  of  a  cliff  at  the  western 
end  of  the  beach  at  Villa  Velha,  where,  as  nearly  as  I  could 
judge,  it  had  the  same  height  above  the  sea.  Tliis  wave- 
line  marks  a  period  of  rest  when  the  continent,  stand- 
ing for  some  time  at  the  same  level,  gave  an  opportunity 
for  the  little  waves  of  the  sheltered  port  to  excavate  the 
line.  No  such  line  marks  the  present  sea-level,  and  I 
infer,  from  that  and  other  facts,  that  tlie  land  is  at  present 
rising. 

Tlie  water  in  the  middle  of  the  bay  is  very  shallow,  and  tlie 
bottom  appears  to  be  a  bank  that  comes  so  near  to  the  surface 
tliat  the  sea  sometimes  breaks  over  it.  Between  the  Moreno 
and  Point  TubarSo  tlie  average  depth  is  about  fifteen  metres. 
Tlie  depth  decreases  on  entering  the  channel  between  the  Hha 
do  Boi  and  Monte  Moreno,  where  it  is  from  four  to  nine  metres. 
As  tlie  channel  contracts  the  depth  increases,  and  just  below 
the  PSo  de  Assucar  it  reaches  twenty-four  metres,  while  in  the 
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narrowest  point,  at  the  PSo  de  Al^sucar,  it  is  sixteen  metres. 
In  front  of  the  town  the  depth  varies  from  six  to  ten  metres, 
and  an  excellent  and  spacious  anchorage-groimd  is  offered. 
The  water  opposite  the  town  is  turbid,  and  the  littoral  fauna 
is  characterized  by  an  abmidance  of  oysters,  covering  the 
rocks  and  piers  and  mangroves,  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
high-water  mark.  This  is  a  very  small  species,  with  exceed- 
ingly sharp,  wavy  edges,  and  used  for  food  in  Victoria.  The 
coves  between  the  rocky  points  along  the  channel  above  the 
bay  of  Villa  Velha  are  muddy,  and  often  lined  by  mangroves. 
Going  down  the  channel  the  oysters  grow  less  numerous, 
and  give  way  to  barnacles  and  mussels.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  cove  at  Villa  Velha  the  arrangement  of  the  principal 
elements  of  the  littoral  fauna  is  as  is  represented  in  the 
following  diagram. 


a.  Zone  of  small  barnacles,  breadth  three  to  four  inches. 

6.  Littie  black  mussels,  all  reaching  the  same  upper  level,  but  forming  irregular 
patches,  extending  in  some  places  as  far  as  a  metre  below  high-tide  mark. 

e.  Large  scattered  barnacles,  and  green  sea-weeds  (  U!ub). 

d.  Coarse  brown  sea-weeds,  corallines,  &c.,  and  oysters. 

The  sea-urchins  begin  above  c/,  and  extend  below  iow  water  mark,  but  their 
untenanted  nests  occur  up  to.  and  beyond  high-water  mark. 

On  the  beach  at  Villa  Velha,  particularly  near  the  west- 
em  end,  dead  corals  arc  thrown  up  in  great  numbers.  In- 
deed, tliey  are  more  abundant  there  than  on  any  other  South 
American  beach  I  have  seen.  The  commonest  species  is  the 
Mussa  Harttii  Verrill,  which  is  thrown  up  by  the  waves  in 
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great  quantities,  and  evidently  grows  in  the  immediate 
vicinity ;  but  owing  to  the  muddiness  of  the  waters  of  the 
cove  I  could  not,  in  the  absence  of  a  dredge,  find  it  alive. 
It  is  usually  drifted  ashore  attached  to  sea-weeds.  So  abun- 
dant is  it  in  the  muddy  beach  at  low  tide  that  it  is  collected 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Villa  for  lime-making,  and  is  called 
cachimboy  or  '^  pipe-stem."  This  species  is  almost  invariably 
incrusted  with  beautiful  Bryozoa.  On  the  same  beach  occurs 
a  species  of  Siderastrcea^  and  a  Pectinia^  or  Symphylliaj  none 
of  which  I  have  observed  living  in  the  bay.  I  have  seen  in  the 
sands  underlying  tiie  muddy  shores  farther  up  the  bay  shells 
and  corals  which  cannot  now  live  in  the  turbid  and  brack- 
ish water.  Before  the  rise  of  the  land  the  bay  extended 
farther  on  both  sides.  The  river  has  since  narrowed  its 
channel,  and  the  turbid  waters  have  driven  down  the  coral 
fauna  nearer  tiie  mouth  of  the  bay.  I  doubt  whether  tiie 
MusstB  are  now  to  be  found  living  at  Villa  Yelha.  I  believe 
that  the  specimens  on  the  shore  have  been  long  dead,  and 
are  thrown  up  by  storms.  Leaving  Villa  Velha,  and  going 
down  the  bay,  the  oysters  disappear  as  the  shore  becomes 
more  exposed.  Outside  tiie  harbor,  and  at  the.base  of  Monte 
Moreno,  is  a  little  island  called  Ilha  Balcciro.  The  tide- 
pools  of  this  island  and  of  the  adjoining  shore  are  rich 
in  corals,  and  at  low  tide  one  may  collect  Hyntenogorgiay 
EunicifCj  PlexaurelUsy  and  all  the  species  common  at  Guarar 
pary.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  coral-banks 
ill  the  bay  and  vicinity.  The  Bay  of  Victoria  would  be  a 
rich  ground  for  dredging,  and  so  would  be  the  banks  Ijdng 
off  the  harbor.  In  fishing  I  have  brought  up  on  the  hook 
masses  of  nullipores,  Ac,  loaded  wiUi  life,  and  at  tlie  mouth 
of  the  bay  I  captured  in  this  way  a  large  many-rayed  star- 
fish.   Victoria  appears  to  have  a  reputation  as  a  locality 
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for  shells ;  but  the  littoral  moUusk  fauna  of  Brazil  is  very 
poor,  and  the  shells  of  the  beaches  are  badly  broken  and 
worn.* 

The  Bio  Crubixa  enters  the  harbor  of  Victoria  just  above 
the  city.  According  to  the  Diccionario  Geografico^  ^^  it  de- 
scends from  the  Cordilheira  dos  Aimor^s  among  rocks, 
amongst  which  is  found  a  certain  species  of  coral  of  a 
dark  color  and  fragile,  with  which  the  Botocudo  women 
are  accustomed  to  decorate  their  heads,  necks,  arms,  and 
legs." 

The  Rio  Santa  Maria  is  a  much  larger  stream,  which 
rises  some  fifty  miles,  more  or  less,  northwest  of  Victoria, 
in  the  Serra  dos  Aimor^s. 

On  the  Rio  Santa  Maria  is  located  the  colony  of  Santa 
Leopoldina,  and  as  the  history  of  the  colony  and  of  the 
country  where  it  is  situated  has  an  especial  interest  at  this 

*  I  find  in  one  of  the  letters  of  the  celebrated  Joseph  de  Anchieta  a  state- 
ment that  the  manati  occurred  in  the  baj  of  Espirito  Santo,  and  his  description 
seems  to  me  of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  my  giving  it  in  his  own  words :  — 

"  De  Bote  Marino,  —  Hac  quoad  rationem  temporis,  jam  ad  alia  tran- 
seamus.  Fisds  quidam  est  quern  Borem  marinum  dicimns,  Indi  IguaraguA 
oommant  frequens  in  oppido  Spirito  Sancto  et  aliis  versus  Boream  habi- 
tationibus,  uln  aut  nulla  est,  aut  exigua  admodum,  et  minor  quam  apud 
nos  frigores  injuria:  hie  ingentis  est  magnitudinis  herbis  pascitur,  quod 
ipse  gramina  depasta  scopulis,  quos  aestuaria  alluunt,  inhcerentia  in- 
dicant. Bovem  mola  corpore  superat,  cute  obtegitur  dura,  elephanti 
oolorem  referend;  duo  vellnt  brachia  quibus  natat,  habet  ad  pectus  sub 
qnibus  et  ubera,  ad  qusB  proprios  fcetus  nutrit,  os  bovi  per  omnia  similis. 
Esui  est  congruentissimus,  ita  ut  ducemere  nequeas,  utrumque  camis,  an 
potius  piscis  loco  haberi  debeant ;  ex  cujns  pinguedine,  quas  cuti  ex  maxime 
drca  candam  inhsret,  ad  modo  igni  fit  liquamen,  quod  jure  but^ro  comparari 
et  hand  scio  an  possit  antecellere ;  cujus  ad  omnia  cibaria  condienda  olei  vice 
nsus  est :  Ossibus  solidis,  et  durissimis  qua;,  possint  eboris  vices  gerere,  totum 
coipus  est  compactum."  —  Collect  de  noiidas  para  a  historia  e  geographia  dot 
nofiet  mkramaritias,     Luboa,  1812. 
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time,  when  efforts  are  being  made  to  colonize  tlie  Brazil- 
ian coast,  I  translate  the  following  from  an  account  of  a 
visit  to  the  colony  by  Von  Tschudi.*  He  says :  "  We 
crossed  swiftly  the  Lameu'So  of  the  bay  and  steered  into  tlie 
river  Santa  Maria.  Its  current  is  quite  slow,  and  offers,  con- 
sequently, no  particular  hindrance  to  the  ascent.  Not  far  from 
its  mouth  it  receives  from  its  left  bank  the  little  river  Cam- 
pina,  and  somewhat  farther  west  lies,  on  the  right  bank,  the 
Porto  da  Pedra,  consisting  of  a  couple  of  houses  and  a  largo 
venda.    Up  to  this  point  there  is  sufficient  water,  even  for 

steamers  of   moderate  draft Following  the  many 

windings  of  tlie  river  in  ascending  it  to  the  north-northwest, 
we  reached,  after  an  eight  hours'  journey,  the  junction  of 
the  river  Mangaraliyba  with  the  Rio  Santa  Maria.  The  lo- 
cality becomes,  the  farther  up  the  stream  one  goes,  more 
and  more  hilly.  The  banks  of  tlie  river  tliemselves,  where 
the  character  of  the  lands  allows,  are  in  part  inhabited  by 
Brazilians,  who  have  here  laid  out  little  fazendas  and  occupy 
themselves  principally  with  the  raising  of  horses  and  cattle. 
The  affluents  of  the  Santa  Maria  are  very  unimportant. 
From  the  south  there  empty  into  it  the  Rio  CuripiS,  the  Rio 
Tauh&,  the  Rio  Una,  and  several  otlicr  brooks  whose  names 
I  have  forgotten ;  on  the  north  the  Rio  «lacuhy,  Rio  Trame- 
rim,  (Jatamerim?)  and  a  couple  of  entirely  unimportant 
little  rivers  near  the  settlements  Murinho,  Aruaba,  and  Pen- 
diuca.  A  rather  extensive  property  is  that  of  Senhor  Jos^ 
de  Qucimado  on  the  left  bank,  several  miles  up  the  stream 
from  Porto  da  Pedra ;  over  against  it  several  little  islands 
stand  out  upon  the  surface  of  tlie  stream.  Likewise  on  tlie 
northern  bank  lies  the  hamlet  of  Santa  Maria,  distant  some 
seven  to  eight  leagues  above  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  from 

•  Von  Tschudi,  Reuen  dutch  DroMaien,  DriUer  Band,  Cap.  I. 
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which  it  takes  its  name.  Wliere  the  Rio  Mangarahy  unites, 
or  makes  barra  with  the  Santa  Maria,  lies  the  extensive 
fazenda  of  Jos^  Claudio  de  Freitas.  From  this  estate  up  the 
river  the  Rio  Mangarahy  is  navigable  for  boats  only  a  short 
distance.  The  navigability  of  the  Rio  Santa  Maria  ends  at 
about  one  league  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Mangarahy  at 
tlie  Gachoeira  de  Jos^,  above  which  rocks  make  the  channel 
of  the  river  impassable 

"  The  Rio  Santa  Maria  rises  westward  from  the  colony  of 
Santa  Leopoldina  in  a  mountain  range,  on  whose  western 
slope  are  the  sources  of  several  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Rio 
Doce.  It  first  becomes  important  after  receiving  the  river 
Mangarahy.  Tliis  last  is  formed  of  a  number  of  mountain 
brooks,  of  which  tlie  greater  part  rise  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  colony.  It  receives  two  larger  tributaries  on  the 
south,  one  of  which,  the  Rio  do  Medio,  bounds  the  colony  o;i 
the  south,  and  the  other,  considerably  smaller,  on  the  east ; 
the  Brazo  do  Sul  takes  its  rise  beyond  the  colony.  Its  north- 
em  tributaries  are  very  numerous,  but  are  only  worthy  of  the 
name  of  brooks.  Tlie  most  considerable  are  the  RiberSo  da 
Sumaca,  Corrego  Isabel,"  Ac,  &c. 

"  The  margins  of  the  Rio  Mangarahy,  from  its  union  with 
the  Rio  Santa  Maria  to  the  colony,  are  quite  thickly  inhab- 
ited by  an  agricultural  population,  and  much  more  consider- 
ably than  those  of  the  main  river,  because  the  locality  here 
repays  labor  better.  It  appears  that  on  certain  places  on  the 
head-waters  of  the  Rio  Mangarahy  traces  of  wash-gold  were 
found ;  at  least  the  names  California  de  Dentro  (in  the 
colony),  and  California  de  Fora  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Rio  do  Meio,  would  indicate  it.  The  colony  was  founded 
in  1857  by  Germans,  who  settled  on  the  Santa  Maria,  and 
its  branch,  tlie  RiberSo  das  Farinlias.     This  choice  of  locality 
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preying  injudicious,  another  spot  farther  south,  near  the  Quar- 
tel  Braganza,  was  chosen,  and  settled  also  witii  Germans ;  but, 
through  the  worst  possible  management  on  the  part  of  gov- 
ernment employes,  as  well  as  the  bad  quality  of  the  lands,  the 
colony  became  demoralized,  and  has  been  a  failure/' 

"  The  territory  of  Santa  Leopoldina  is  composed  of  quite 
high,  for  the  most  part  steep,  mountains  and  narrow  valleys, 
rarely  broader  than  the  channel  of  the  river  which  flows 
through  it.  The  soil  consists  principally  of  quartz  sand,  the 
surface  soil,  usually  two  to  three  inches  thick,  is  held  to- 
gether by  a  network  of  fine  roots  with  some  humus.  Only 
in  certain  places,  where  one  of  the  valleys  widens  somewhat 
near  a  stream,  layers  of  rich  soil  brought  down  from  the 
mountains  are  found,  and  here,  naturally,  is  also  tlie  great- 
est fertility.  The  national  custom  of  preparing  the  soil  for 
the  first  cultivation,  by  axe  and  fire,  is,  for  situations  like 
those  of  Santa  Leopoldina,  the  most  destructive.  The  heavy 
fire  from  the  burning  of  the  felled  forests  destroys  partially 
the  layer  of  humus  and  organic  substances,  and  although 
ashes  remain  as  nourishment  for  the  future  harvest,  it  is  at 
the  same  time  deprived  of  quite  a  deep  layer  of  soil  in  which 
it  can  take  root,  and  which,  in  addition,  the  moisture  binds 
together.  Tlirough  tlie  cutting  down  of  the  trees  the  steep 
mountain  slopes  are  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  the 
tropical  rains,  and  through  these  the  best  part  of  the  culti- 
vated fields  is  washed  away  and  carried  to  the  Rio  Santa 
Maria,  which  finally  deposits  it  in  the  LameirSo  of  the  Bay 
of  Victoria.  It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  in  Santa  Leo- 
poldina the  soil,  through  culture,  becomes  more  quickly  un- 
fruitful than  in  any  other  colony.  The  forests  with  which 
the  mountains  of  Santa  Leopoldina  are  covered  do  not  pre- 
sent the  same  majestic  appearance  as  those  of  the  nortli  and 
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Bouth  of  the  province.  They  have  much  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  weak  second  growth  (Gapoeiras)  tlian  of  a  virgin 
forest.  All  those  plants  which,  to  the  practised  eye  of  the 
Brazilian  husbandman,  bespeak  a  fruiti^l  soil, — such  as  the 
PSo  d'Alho  (Garlic-tree),  JacarandA  (Rosewood),  Taquara* 
ass^  (Bamboo),  &c., —  either  do  not  appear,  or  are  rep- 
resented by  very  feeble  specimens.  The  cultivated  plants 
correspond  in  their  development  with  the  forest  vegetation. 
The  com  remains  low,  and  ordinarily  produces  small  ears. 
The  stalks  often  dry  up  before  the  ears  make  their  appear- 
ance. The  roots  of  the  mandioca  are  smaller  in  tlie  second 
year  than  they  are  in  the  other  colonies,  and  frequently  be- 
come, according  to  the  testimony  of  the  colonists,  black  and 
useless,  which  fact  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  want  of  an 
adequate  thickness  of  humus.  The  black  beans  fail  entirely. 
Equally  unfavorable  is  the  character  of  the  soil  for  the  growth 
of  the  coffee-tree  ;  in  the  first  year,  while  it  yet  needs  but  lit- 
tle nourishment,  it  grows  very  favorably ;  but  in  the  second  it 
sickens,  and,  as  a  rule,  gives  out.  Colonists  who  had  set 
out  1,000  to  1,200  coffee-trees,  possessed  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  only  a  couple  of  hundred,  and  so  soon  as  these, 
on  the  following  year,  had  bloomed,  and  the  fruit  had  set, 
the  leaves  rolled  up,  fell,  and  the  little  trees,  without  ex- 
ception, gave  out." 

While  in  Victoria  I  met  numbers  of  colonists  from  Santa 
Leopoldina,  and  all  told  the  same  story.*  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  lamentable  mistake  was  committed  in  establish- 
ing the  colony  in  so  wretched  a  region.     The  lands  of  the 

*  There  is  a  Btrong  prejadice  against  Germans  in  this  part  of  the  countrj. 
They  are  represented  as  idle  and  given  to  drinking,  and  I  am  very  sorry  to 
saj  that  it  is  fiilly  confirmed  hy  my  acquaintance  with  those  colonists  I  met  in 
Victoria.    Elsewhere  the  €^ennans  make  good  colonists. 
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central  part  of  the  province  of  Espirito  Santo  are  very  poor, 
whereas  tliose  of  the  north  and  south  are  very  fertile  ;  and 
Victoria,  though  possessed  of  a  most  excellent  harbor,  will 
never  in  itself,  in  all  probability,  become  a  place  of  much 
importance  because  of  the  want  of  fertility  of  the  sur- 
rounding comitry,  and  the  impracticability  of  making 
it  one  of  the  ports  of  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes. 
Tliere  are  some  good  lands,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
show,  lying  to  tlie  nortlieast,  and  the  as  yet  undeveloped 
agricultural  regions  of  the  Rio  Doce  are  distant  only  some 
sixty  miles.  The  cutting  of  a  canal  to  unite  the  Doce  by 
water  with  Victoria  has  been  advocated,  but  in  my  judgment 
it  is  not  practicable.  In  tlie  event  of  the  successful  coloniza- 
tion of  the  Doce,  a  railroad  to  some  point  on  that  river  could 
easily  be  constructed,  so  far  as  the  physical  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  are  to  be  considered.  The  mouth  of  the  Doce 
is  so  dangerous  to  enter  that  it  will  never  answer  as  a  port, 
and  the  Rio  SSo  Matheos,  lying  to  the  north,  though  it  may 
be  entered  by  small  vessels  and  steamers,  is,  after  all,  ill 
suited  to  be  the  port  of  the  Doce.  By  making  Victoria  the 
outlet  of  the  commerce  of  the  Doce  many  advantages  will  be 
gained.  Sao  Matheos  will  never  answer  as  a  port  for  a 
foreign  trade.  The  products  of  that  region,  as  well  as  of 
the  Doce,  are  more  likely  to  go  to  Rio  than  elsewhere  for 
final  shipment  to  foreign  ports,  and  this  trade  is  now  carried 
on  in  small  vessels  and  coasting  steamers.  The  voyage 
from  Rio  to  SSo  Matheos,  tliough  often  very  short,  is  uncer- 
tain, owing  to  tlie  prevalence  of  northeast  winds,  and  tlie 
passage  of  the  point  of  the  Doce  is  often  difficult.  By  mak- 
ing Victoria  the  port,  the  voyage  to  Rio  would  be  shortened 
one  hundred  miles  at  least,  and  made  very  much  more  easy, 
while  Victoria,  being  a  port  admitting  ships  of  large  ton- 
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nage,  might  be  made  the  centre  of  a  direct  trade  with  foreign 
ports. 

At  present  the  province  of  Espirito  Santo,  though 
possessing  abundantly  the  sources  of  wealth,  is  one  of 
the  poorest  and  most  wretched  of  the  Empire.  The 
water  bordering  the  coast  is  very  shallow,  and  just  off 
Victoria  are  the  extensive  banks  of  Victoria,  which  are 
very  rich  in  fish,  especially  garoupas,  pargos^  vermelhos 
(species  of  Serranus},  &c.,  and  they  are  much  resorted  to  by 
the  fishermen  of  the  coast,  especially  from  Guarapary ;  but 
such  is  the  sloth  of  the  fishing  population  that  nothing  is 
done  to  develop  tliis  mine  of  wealth,  and  the  Victorienses 
eat  codfish  and  European  sardines  when  they  might  export 
fish  to  Europe ! 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  fishing  one  day  on  these  banks, 
and  can  testify  to  the  abimdance  of  the  fish,  but  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  dredging ;  occasionally,  as  above  remarked, 
the  hooks  brought  up  masses  of  nullipore  rich  in  life,  and 
from  a  depth  of  some  fifty  feet  I  collected  in  this  way  a 
species  of  Pterogorgia^  apparently  new. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  island  of  Victoria  is,  as  al- 
ready remarked,  a  tidal  channel  running  westward  and  com- 
municating witli  the  Rio  Santa  Maria.  This  channel  is  seen 
in  tlie  accompanying  engraving  of  the  Morro  de  Mestre  Al- 
varo.  It  receives  and  carries  to  the  sea  a  part  at  least  of 
the  water  of  the  Santa  Maria  and  of  the  river  westward.  It 
is  but  an  estuary,  its  waters  ebbing  and  flowing  with  the  tide. 
It  is  very  turbid,  and  oysters  grow  along  its  banks  for  a 
long  distance  above  the  Passagem.  I  am  not  aware  that 
it  is  ever  used  for  the  purposes  of  navigation.  Northward  of 
this  channel  are  a  few  gneiss  hills,  and  thence  to  the  grand 
mountain  mass  of  the  Morro  da  Serra,  or  Mestre  Alvaro, 

4*  » 
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stretches  a  sand-plain  which  extends  eastward  to  the  Ponta 
do  TubarSo  and  westward  to  the  Rio  Santa  Maria,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  serra  and  the  steep  slope  of  the  edges 
of  the  tertiary  strata,  which  lie  between  the  serra  and  the  sei^ 
coast,  as  seen  in  the  engraving.  This  plain  consists  on  the 
surface  of  coarse  white  sand  witliout  shel^  The  absence  of 
sea-shells  from  these  marine  deposits  appears  remarkable  at 
first  sight,  but  it  is  no  doubt  largely  owing  to  the  fact  thai 
they  have  been  dissolved  out  by  rains.  Where  these  plains 
have  been  cut  through  by  rivers,  shells  are  seen  in  the  lowest 
beds,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Itabapuana, 
a  few  miles  above  the  Barra.  The  plain  north  of  Victoria 
bears  the  same  kind  of  vegetation  as  that  which  character- 
izes the  plains  farther  south.  Just  previous  to  the  last  rise 
of  the  land  these  plains  were  under  water,  and  the  hills 
of  the  Victoria  group  stood  as  islands  in  the  mouth  of 

a  bay. 

Crossing  the  sand-plains,  a  steep  ascent  of  about  fifty  feet 

at  Carapina  brings  one  to  the  level  of  tlie  tertiary  plains, 
where  one  leaves  the  sands.  These  plains  are  covered  by  a 
clayey  soil  varying  much  in  fertility.  Near  Carapina  there 
are  some  lands  available  for  cultivation,  and  part  of  tlie  plain 
is  covered  by  trees.  At  Carapina  the  soil  is  clayey,  with 
very  little  sand,  and  of  a  slate-blue  color ;  but  going  eastr 
ward  toward  the  sea  the  soil  grows  drier  and  more  sterile. 
Tlie  trees  are  very  scattered  and  coarse-barked,  and  when  in 
clumps  are  fix>e  from  undergrowth.  Tlie  open  plain  is  covered 
by  a  scanty  growth  of  tall  coarse  grass,  and  is  diversified  by 
great  nuiftbcrs  of  ant-hills,  —  irregularly  dome-shaped  struc- 
tures of  clay,  often  quite  round,  as  hard  as  stone,  and  resem- 
bling boulders  scattered  over  the  plain.  I  presume  tliat  the 
character  of  the  vegetation  over  this  region  is,  as  elsewhere. 
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in  part  due  to  fires,  which,  periodicallj  set  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, have  killed  all  except  the  most  hardy  trees  and  other 
plants.  The  Rio  Carahype  is  a  little  stream  which  rises, 
according  to  Gerber's  map,  to  the  northwest  of  the  serra ; 
bnt  according  to  my  notes  and  observations  it  takes  its  origin 
in  the  hills  north  of  the  serra,  and,  traversing  the  plain, 
reaches  the  sea  a  few  miles  north  of  the  Ponta  do  TubarSo. 
It  is  only  a  respectable  brook,  of  no  service  for  navigation, 
unless  it  be  for  canoes.  It  has  cut  down  through  the  ter- 
tiary beds,  and  has  a  rather  deep  channel.  Its  valley  is 
narrow,  with  steep  sides.  Near  the  town  of  Serra  the  valley 
is  about  one  hundred  feet  in  deptli,  showing  that  the  ter- 
tiary clays,  lying  against  a  sloping  bottom,  probably  also 
thickening  towards  the  hills,  form  beds  that  slope  gently 
from  the  hills  to  the  sea.  In  some  localities  near  Serra 
gneiss  is  exposed  in  tlie  bottom  of  the  river.  Near  the 
hills  the  surface  is  irregular,  and  the  plain  becomes  un- 
dulating and  broken,  —  the  result,  I  believe,  of  the  action 
of  glaciers,  as  well  as  of  streams,  from  the  hills.  The 
soils  of  tlie  tertiary  lands  bordering  the  high  grounds, 
as  in  the  vicinity  of  Serra  and  along  the  Bio  Seis  Magos,  a 
few  miles  from  its  moutli,  are  quite  good,  and  arc  used  for 
the  culture  of  coffee,  cotton,  Ac.  The  forests  of  these  regions 
are  more  luxuriant  than  is  elsewhere  the  case  on  the  plains. 
Lying  to  the  north  of  the  river,  and  not  far  from  the  shore, 
is  tlie  large  and  shallow  Lag8a  Jacun^,  which  during  heavy 
rains  overflows  and  sends  its  waters  into  the  Carahype,  at 
which  time  that  river  widens  its  channel  and  opens  its 
bar. 

Tlie  Mestre  Alvaro,  or  the  Morro  da  Serra,  is  an  isolated, 
irregularly  pyramidal  mountain-mass  of  gneiss  standing  in 
the  gneiss  plain  a  few  miles  northwest  of  Victoria,  and 
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presenting  on  all  sides  yery  similar  outlines.  Its  height  I 
should  estimate  at  about  8,500  feet.  It  stands  like  a 
pyramid  on  the  plain,  majestic  and  alone.  More  plea^ 
ing  and  symmetrical  in  outline,  and  more  isolated  in  its 
position,  it  is  more  beautiful  than  Tijuca ;  and,  seen  from 
the  sea,  it  looms  up  grand  and  blue  against  the  tropical  sky 
and  the  far-off  line  of  serras,  which  lie  along  Uie  horizon  like 
the  front  of  an  approaching  storm.  It  is  densely  covered 
with  forest,  but  on  its  slopes  are  extensive  coffee-plantations, 
which  yield  well.  The  Diccionario  Geogrqfico  says  that  for- 
merly emeralds  and  magnetic  iron  were  found  tliere.*  In  very 
striking  contrast  with  the  quiet,  sans  souci  air  of  Victoria,  with 
its  grass-grown  streets,  is  the  little  village  of  Serra,  which, 
owing  to  its  being  situated  in  an  agricultural  region,  is  one 
of  the  most  business-like  towns  in  tlie  province  of  Espirito 
Santo.  Tliis  little  town  is  built  near  the  base  of  tlie  lulls 
on  the  northeast  side  of  the  Mestre  Alvaro.  I  was  told  that 
water  communication  existed  between  it  and  the  Bay  of  Vic- 
toria, but  my  visit  to  the  locality  was  ratlier  hasty,  and  this 
may  not  be  correct.  Northward  of  the  Mestre  Alvaro 
are  a  few  gneiss  hills  stretching  in  a  line  toward  the  Rio 
dos  Seis  Magos.  West  of  tlie  Mestre  there  is  much  low 
land.  The  appearance  of  the  coast  from  Victoria  to  witliin 
a  few  miles  of  the  Rio  Doce,  a  distance  of  nearly  fifty  miles, 
OS  seen  from  a  point  at  sea  about  ten  miles  east  of  Riacho, 
in  given  in  tlie  accompanying  illustration.  The  main  Serra 
dos  Aimor^s  is  seen  in  the  backgroimd,  stretching  along  like 

*  Saint  nilaire  ascended  the  Mestre  Alvaro.  He  speaks  of  meeting  with  the 
hamlMio  Taquaro-asatl  in  the  forest,  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  plain, 
and  rvmorks  that  these  plants  require  hamiditj  and  considerable  elevation. 
(HaIKT-IIiuiiiie,  Vo^gea  $wr  U  UUorai  du  BrM,  2^  Partie,  p.  275.)  Von 
Martins  says  that  the  bamboos  flourish  principoll/  at  a  height  of  1,800  to 
t,000  feet  above  the 
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a  wall  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  to  twenty-five  miles,  while 
in  firont  are  tlie  isolated  groups  of  hills  of  Victoria,  Mestre 
Alvaro,  Nova  Almeida,  Ac. 

The  Rio  Reis  Magos,  or  Apiapitanga,  is  a  little  stream 
which  rises  in  the  serra  northwest  of  the  Mestre  and  empties 
into  the  sea  fifteen  miles  north  of  the  Bay  of  Espirito  Santo. 
Canoes  ascend  it  only  twenty  miles.  It  empties  into  a  little 
bay,  on  the  south  side  of  which,  situated  partly  on  the  level 
of  the  tertiary  plain  and  partly  beneath  the  slope,  is  the 
ancient  village  of  Nova  Almeida.*  The  tertiary  beds  con- 
tinue northward  to  the  port  of  Aldea  Velha,  or  Santa  Cruz, 
north  of  which  they  disappear  firom  the  coast,  and  give  way  to 
marshes  and  swamps  that  occupy  the  coast  thence  to  the  Rio 
Doce.  Between  Nova  Almeida  and  Santa  Cruz,  as  well  as  to 
tlie  north,  the  sandstone  beds  form  in  some  parts  rocky  shores, 
off  which  lie  isolated  skerries,  which  obstruct  both  bays. 

The  river  Santa  Cruz  is,  like  the  Reis  Magos,  a  little 
stream  affording  navigation  for  canoes  only.  Its  principal 
affluents  are  tlie  Piriqui-assu  f  and  Piriqui-mirim.  It  opens 
into  a  little  bay  like  that  of  Nova  Almeida,  and  which  affords 
a  harbor  for  small  vessels.  The  bays  of  Nova  Almeida  and 
Santa  Cruz  are  noteworthy  in  that  they  open  broadly  to  the 
sea,  and,  unlike  the  mouths  of  the  other  rivers,  are  unob- 
structed by  bars,  —  a  circumstance  which  is,  perhaps,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  rivers  emptying  into  them  bring  down 

« 

but  little  sediment. 

*  Hero  YTtLB  established  ancientlj  a  Jesuit  missionary  station,  with  a  school 
for  famishing  instraction  in  the  Tupi  language. 

t  Saint-Hiliure  describes  heaps  of  oyster  and  other  shells  bordering  the  riyer 
Piriqui>as8u,  near  Aldda  Velha,  which  are  without  doubt  KJtBkkenmauidings, 
Similar  shell-heaps,  or  ostreiras,  as  thej  are  called  in  Brazil,  are  found  on  the 
coast  of  S3o  Paulo,  and  on  the  Ilha  do  Govemador,  in  the  Bay  of  Rio.  They 
often  contain  human  remains,  pottery,  &c. 
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I  have  sailed  several  times  close  along  the  shore  from  Santa 
Cruz  to  the  Rio  Doce,  but  I  have  never  landed,  and  I  am 
unable  to  describe  it  in  detail,  as  well  as  the  flat  lands  Ij^ng 
behind  it,  nor  have  I  any  trustworthy  information  concern- 
ing them.  The  shore  is  bordered  by  a  sand-beach  like  that 
stretching  south  of  the  Parahyba  do  Sul,  and  the  lands  in 
its  rear  are  plains  diversified  by  swamps,  shallow  lagoons, 
and  channels  which,  having  never  been  explored,  are  laid 
down  incorrectly  on  all  maps.  Much  of  this  low  ground  is 
suitable  for  pasturage,  and,  so  far  as  my  observations  go,  the 
greater  part  is  very  heavily  wooded. 

The  great  Serra  da  Mantiqueira,  separating  itself  from  the 
Serra  do  Mar  near  Sao  Paulo,  runs  to  the  nortli  of  that 
serra,  and  almost  parallel  with  it,  on  the  northern  confines 
of  the  provinces  of  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  into 
Minas,  passing  near  Barbacena,  whence  it  continues  with 
the  same  trend,  under  various  names,  beyolid  the  Rio  Doce. 
To  the  southeast  it  gives  rise  to  a  host  of  little  rivers 
which  flow  into  the  Parahyba  do  Sul,  while  on  the  north- 
eastern side  the  Rio  Grande,  one  of  tlie  tributaries  of  the 
Paran&  system,  and  the  Rio  Doce  take  their  rise.  From 
Barbacena  a  cordilheira  runs  northward,  separating  the 
waters  of  the  Rio  Doce  from  those  of  the  Rio  Grande  and 
the  Sao  Francisco,  while  another  line  of  serras,  with  a  gen- 
eral northeast  course,  leaving  the  Serra  do  Espinha^o  near 
Diamantina,  forms  a  water-shed  between  the  rivers  Doce 
and  Jcijuitinhonha.  The  basin  of  the  Doce  forms  an  un- 
equal-sided quadrilateral  figure,  whose  sides  measim;  very 
nearly  as  follows :  the  northeastern  side  120,  the  soutlieast- 
em  230,  the  western  190,  and  the  northern  90  miles,  which 
would  make  the  area  drained  by  the  river  very  much  larger 
than  that  of  the  Parahyba  do  Sul.     Gerber  estimates  the 
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area  embraced  within  the  basin  of  the  Doce  at  2,800  square 
leagues.  The  Rio  Doce,  imder  the  name  of  Ghopot6,  takes 
its  rise  only  a  few  miles  from  Barbacena,  in  the  angle  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  Serra  da  Mantiqueira  and  tlie  Serra  do 
Espinha90.  From  this  point  the  waters  flow  westward  into 
the  Rio  das  Mortes,  a  tributary  of  the  Paran&  system,  east- 
ward into  the  Pomba,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Parahyba, 
and  nortliward  into  the  Doce.  Its  course  is  at  first  about 
north-northeast  up  to  latitude  19®,  when  it  bends  abruptly 
aroiuid  the  Serra  das  Ibiturunas,  and  then  flows  in  a  south- 
east direction  to  the  confines  of  the  province,  when,  after 
passing  a  series  of  rapids  called  the  Escadinhas,  it  reaches 
lower  grounds,  and  is  thereafter  navigable  to  its  mouth. 

This  river  is  of  so  much  importance  that  I  add  a  transla- 
tion of  a  description  of  it  from  the  Diccionario  Geogrqfico, 
Art.  Doce. 

"  The  ancient  geographers  considered  the  Ribeirao  do 
Carmo  as  the  principal  origin  of  the  Rio  Doce,  while  others 
assert  that  it  rises  near  Sabark,  in  the  Ribeiro  Santa  Bar- 
bara, which  empties  into  the  Piracicaba.  But  if  one  means 
by  the  source  of  a  river  that  point  which  is  at  tlie  greatest 
distance  from  its  mouth,  we  ought  to  place  that  of  the  Rio 
Doce  at  twelve  leagues  *  to  the  east  of  the  Villa  of  Barba- 
cena, in  the  spot  where  the  Rio  Chopot<5  begins.  This  river 
runs  about  twenty  leagues  in  a  northward  direction,  receiv- 
ing on  its  left  bank  the  Rio  das  Pirangas,  besides  various 
streams  from  both  sides.  It  only  offers  easy  navigation  for 
canoes,  when,  having  watered  the  settlement  of  Santa  Anna 
do  Deserto,  it  inclines  toward  the  northwest,  being  aug- 
mented by  the  stream  Turvo  on  the  right  and  the  Rio 

•  According  to  Gerber's  map,  the  source  of  the  Rio  Doce  (Chopoto)  lies  at 
about  five  leagues  east  of  Barbacena. 
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Gualacho  ♦  on  the  left.  The  waters  of  this  river  make  it 
change  its  course  a  little  towards  tlie  east,  and  both  united 
precipitate  themselves  over  the  fall  called  Inferno ;  below 
this  fall  tlie  Bio  Doce  takes  the  name  it  bears,  and  flows 
gently  on,  receiving  on  the  right  the  little  Rio  da  Casca, 
and  on  the  left  the  Piracicaba,  and,  six  leagues  farther  on, 
it  passes  over  reefs  blackened  by  time,  —  whence  the  name 
Escuro  given  to  this  fall.  Three  leagues  lower  down,  on  its 
left,  are  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Santa  Antonio  and  Corren- 
tes,  at  a  distance  of  eight  leagues  from  one  anotiier.f  Below 
the  last  of  these  river-mouths  is  the  Cachoeira  Bagauriz, 
where  a  pointed  rock  divides  the  waters  of  the  Doce,  which 
subdivide  again  and  again  before  uniting  anew  in  a  species 
of  basin,  formed,  as  it  appears,  by  several  islets.  This  basin 
extends  for  a  distance  of  two  leagues,  and,  because  of  tiie 
current,  much  dexterity  in  the  government  of  a  canoe  is  re- 
quired to  reach  it.  At  the  end  of  tliis  series  of  islets  the  Rio 
Doce  takes  a  more  quiet  course,  and,  the  mouth  of  the  Sa^u- 
hfpequeno  passed,  it  becomes  once  more  turbulent,  and  is 
successively  impeded  by  the  little  Cachoeira  d'llha-Braba, 
with  that  of  Piqucira,  much  more  dangerous,  in  the  Serra 
Beteruna,  where  it  is  necessary  to  transport  the  canoes  by 
land  a  distance  of  fifteen  bragas^  and  with  that  of  die  Re- 
bojo-do-Capim ;  five  leagues  farther  down  stream  tlie  Rio 
Sa^*uhf-grande  comes  to  swell  it  on  the  left  witli  its  tribute 
of  waters,  after  having  watered  the  comarca  of  Serro  Frio. 
Passing  this  tributary,  the  Rio  Doce  receives  from  different 
quarters  an  innumerable  number  of  limpid  brooks,  and 

*  According  to  Eschwcge,  quoted  by  Gcrbcr,  the  Boxra  do  Goalacbo  is  341 
metres  above  the  sea-Ievcl. 

t  On  Gerber's  map  the  month  of  the  Correntes  is  only  two  and  a  half  leagues 
below  that  of  the  Santa  Antonio. 
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makes  many  turns  before  arriving  at  the  fall  denomi- 
nated Cachoeirinha,  over  which  canoes  pass  without  being 
unloaded ;  still  farther  down  it  receives  on  its  right  tlie  Ribe- 
irao  Laranjeira,  and  a  little  beyond,  to  the  right,  the  Cuiatd, 
which  empties  into  it,  when  the  main  river  becomes  majestic 
for  the  distance  of  two  leagues,  below  which  various  reefs, 
with  some  falls  of  little  importance,  and  whirlpools  make 
navigation  very  difficult,  witliout  entirely  destroying  it. 
Tliese  different  obstacles  are  known  under  the  names  of 
Rebojo  de  Joio  Pinto  and  Sebojo  da  On^a,  distant  two 
leagues  from  one  another.  The  second  of  tliese  obstacles 
passed,  the  current  flows  to  tlie  right  in  tlie  summer,  but 
to  the  left  in  the  rainy  season.  Half  a  league  onward  the 
bed  of  the  river  describes  some  diagonal  lines,  which  imitate 
a  capital  M, — the  name  which  is  commonly  given  to  it ;  and 
one  league  lower  down  various  reefs,  called  the  CachoeirSo, 
intercept  navigation,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  transport  by 
land  the  canoes  and  goods.  Two  leagues  below  the  fall  of 
GachoeirSo  are  encountered  three  other  whirlpools,  which  are 
not  dangerous,  and  the  island  of  Natividade,  which  divides 
the  Rio  Doce  into  two  unequal  arms.  In  tlie  dry  season  the 
canoes  are  imloaded  at  tliis  island  to  pass  the  great  Gacho- 
eira  called  the  Escadinhas,  because  for  one  league  it  is 
formed  of  steps  of  stone.  The  canoe-men  carry  the  goods 
on  their  backs  as  far  as  Porto  de  Souza ;  but  when  the 
waters  abound  the  canoes  descend  without  difficulty  to  the 
Registo  de  Lorena,  near  tlie  confluence  of  the  river  Mandti 
(Guandu),  which  comes  from  the  south  and  serves  as  the 
limit  to  the  provinces  of  Minas  Geraes  and  Espirito  Santo, 
and  ascend  it  also  with  cargo,  albeit  witli  some  difficulty. 
Between  the  mouth  of  the  Mandii  and  Porto  de  Souza  sev- 
eral rapids  are  encountered,  which  are  descended  with  ease. 
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but  which  cannot  be  ascended  except  bj  hard  rowing,  or  by 
towing  the  canoes." 

The  Bio  Manhuassti  is  quite  a  considerable  httle  stream, 
which  enters  tlie  Doce  from  the  south,  opposite  the  island 
of  Natividade.  Very  little  is  known  about  it,  as  it  flows 
tlirough  a  forest  region  inhabited  by  the  Botocudos.  The 
Guandu  is,  as  above  described,  only  a  little  stream,  and  of 
very  little  importance.  The  country  bordering  the  river 
near  its  junction  with  the  Doce  is  very  flat,  with  deep  allu- 
vial, clayey  soils.  It  is  heavily  timbered,  and  afibrds  most 
fertile  lands  for  the  agriculturist;  but  tlie  Botocudos, 
who  have  been  mitil  late  years  hostile,  have  prevented  the 
successful  colonization  of  the  country.  A  little  colony  of  a 
few  families  has  been  established  on  the  Guandii,  but  it  was 
not,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  flourishing. 

The  rocks  exposed  here  in  the  river  channel  are  gneiss. 
I  observed  some  heavy  veins  of  milky-white  quartz  near 
that  place,  but  I  had  not  time  to  examine  them.  Opposite 
Guand6,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  there  are  several 
quite  high  gneiss  hills,  and  opposite  Porto  de  Souza  is  a 
bare  hill  not  far  from  the  river.  Gerber  has  laid  down  on 
his  map  a  Httle  river  entering  the  Doce  opposite  the  Guandu, 
which  appears  to  be  a  mistake.  At  Porto  de  Souza  the 
river  valley  is  very  narrow,  and  the  river  was,  at  the  time 
of  my  visit  in  December,  1865,  not  more  than  250  feet  wide 
opi)ositc  the  port. 

The  port  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  series  of  rapids,  at  the 
head  of  navigation.  Even  in  the  dry  season  it  would  be 
possible  at  all  times,  I  was  assured,  for  a  small  steamer  to 
reach  it.  Gneiss  is  exposed  in  the  bed  of  the  river  and 
along  the  banks.  It  is  gray,  coarse,  and  liomogeneous. 
Strike  N.  60''  E.    Dip  45^  Northcastwaxd.    In  the  river- 
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banks  tlie  surface  of  the  gneiss  is  rugged,  and  not  smooth  as 
in  glaciated  surfaces,  showing  tliat  it  has  been  determined 
by  water  action.  Above  it  are  beds  of  coarse,  yellowish 
sands  and  quartz  gravel,  the  latter  often  very  coarse.  At 
the  Quartel,  or  Barracks,  tliese  beds  reach  a  level  of  about 
twenty  feet  above  that  of  the  river.  Above  tliese  is  a 
layer  of  brown,  clayey  earth,  with  scarcely  any  admixture 
of  sand,  but  full  of  little  silvery  mica  flakes.  Tliis  affords 
a  good,  deep,  fertile  soil,  suitable  for  coffee,  corn,  beans, 
castor-beans,  &c.,  Ac.  The  forests  of  this  region  are 
quite  luxuriant,  and  are  rich  in  valuable  woods  and 
game.*  All  this  region  is  finely  adapted  for  agricultural 
purposes,  and  some  day  must  become  the  home  of  an  agri- 
cultural population  ;  but  the  Indians  have  so  far  held  sway 
over  it. 

At  the  port  the  left-margin  of  the  river  is  occupied  by 
some  immense  sand-banks,  covered  during  the  rainy  season, 
when  the  river  rises  some  twenty  feet  above  its  ordinary 
level.  Descending  the  river  from  Porto  de  Souza,  the  river 
continues  very  narrow,  deep,  and  rapid,  with  rocky  banks 
for  a  mile  or  more,  the  banks  becoming  lower  as  one  de- 
scends. The  gneiss  is  exposed  in  the  bottom  of  the  banks 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  over  tliis,  as  at  the  Porto, 
^  are  alluvial  deposits,  making  the  banks  eight  to  fifteen  feet 
in  height.  At  a  distance  from  the  river  are  gneiss  hills. 
A  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  Ilha  da  Esperau^a  the  river 
widens  to  at  least  600  feet.     The  Rio  Mutum,t  laid  down 

*  I  obaenrcd  in  the  forest  between  Porto  de  Souza  and  Goandil  great 
numbers  of  Barrigndo  trees  (Bombax),  some  of  considerable  size. 

t  The  Rio  Doce  is  rery  rich  in  fish,  a  large  collection  of  which  was  made  bj 
mj  companion  and  myself  for  Professor  Agassis.  Prinz  Max.  zu  Nea  Wied 
speaks  of  the  occurrence  of  a  species  of  sawfish  (Pristis  Serra  ?)  in  the  lower 
waters  of  the  Doce,  and  says  that  it  enters  the  Lagoa  Juparanfta.  Mr.  Copeland 
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on  Gerber'B  map  as  being  some  tliree  or  four  leagues  below 
the  Porto,  is  not  more  than  three  miles.  It  is  but  a  brook ; 
but  it  has  a  fall  near  the  mouth,  and,  being  in  tlie  midst  of 
a  very  fertile  country,  may  be  of  importance  by  and  by  for 
its  water-power.  On  the  Mutum  the  land  is  in  some  places 
flat,  and  thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  and  may  be  in  part  ter- 
tiary ;  but  I  doubt  it.  On  the  north  side  of  the  river  are 
many  forcst-clotlied  gneiss  hilla,  the  most  of  wliich  range 
from  600  to  700  feet  in  height.  East  of  these,  a  few  miles 
from  the  Mutum,  and  standing  back  from  the  Docc,  is  a 
prominent  hill  called  tlie  Morro  do  Padre,  the  greater  part 
of  which  is  bare,  and  wlncli  must  be  at  least  2,000  feet  in 
height.     On  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  river  is  tlio  Morro  do 

and  1  look  Hpecimcns  at  orncnr  (he  month  oflhe  Malum.  Thej  ccruinlj  urend 
toI'onodcSoiiia.  The  canof-mcn  eniit  thai  thcj  (uccndcd  lo  the  Goaniiu.  The 
flHhermen  all  itnid  that  ih»  fiih  Kccnrcd  its  prey  hy  ftrikin):  a  laicral  Mow  with  it* 
lonft  enool  or  jaw.  On  one  of  the  saw-lecih  of  a  lurgo  B|)C«inicn  we  look  there 
was  impaled  the  laree.  IOD).'h  scale  o(  a  cnnimati,  whirh  could  only  have  been 
pierced  by  a  «mart  blow,  when  aiinchcd  to  the  eido  of  tlio  tiiih.  The  flabernuui 
Mid  ihal  a  imc  shark,  eaiuda  de  dmln,  wa*  foimd  in  the  Doce. 
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Lage  among  gneiss  hills.*  Leaving  the  gneiss  hills  below 
the  little  river  SSo  Jofio,  the  land  becomes  lower,  and  the 
hills  flat-topped,  or  with  flat  outlines,  and  a  rather  gentle 
slope  toward  the  river.  Some  of  the  hills  appear  to  be 
gneiss,  otliers  tertiary.  Tlie  low  lands  bordering  the  river 
are  alluvial.  So  exceedingly  dense  is  the  forest  covering 
tliis  whole  country,  that,  except  it  be  occasionally  a  bare 
gneiss  rock  by  the  river-side,  a  bare  gneiss  hill  which  is 
never  to  be  mistaken,  or  the  exposures  of  the  alluvial  deposits 
of  the  river,  there  is  no  guide  for  the  working  out  of  geo- 
logical features  other  tlian  the  general  topographical  out- 
lines of  the  country.  The  clothing  of  forest  tends  very 
much  to  exaggerate  the  height  of  the  lower  lands.  No- 
where in  Brazil,  not  even  at  Pard,  have  I  seen  a  more  lux- 
uriant forest  growth  than  that  of  the  Doce.  The  trees,  all 
bound  together  by  Uianas,  and  filled  in  with  a  dense  under- 
growth of  palms  and  shrubs,  crowd  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  stretch  their  great  vine-draped  branches  out  over 
tlie  river,  as  if  in  want  of  light  and  air.  The  forest  forms  a 
dense  wall  along  the  river,  —  so  dense  that  the  eye  does  not 
penetrate  into  its  shade,  —  and  one  must  be  armed  with  a 
strong  wood-knife  who  would  enter  it. 

In  these  forests  flourishes  the  Jacarandd,  or  rosewood  CBiff- 
nonia  Brasilicma  Lam.),  which  once  aboimded  along  the  river, 
but,  having  been  extensively  cut  for  exportation,  is  now  to  be 
met  with  of  sufficient  size  for  cutting  only  at  a  distance  from 
the  stream.  The  principal  article  of  export  from  tlie  Doce 
has  been  rosewood,  which  has  the  reputation  of  being  of  a 
fine  quality.  The  Gupiuba  (Cfepaj^era  q^ctwaZw),  furnish- 
ing a  valuable  wood  and  an  abundant  oil  used  in  medicine 

*  Right  bank  opposite  Bha  do  Lage.  Gneiss  bands  reiy  siliceous.  Strike 
N.  80O  E.    Dip  northward  SO®. 
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and  the  arts,  abounds  here,  together  with  the  P&o  BrazQ 
(^C<B$alpinia  echinataYr.  All.),  noted  for  its  once  costly 
tint;  the  Sapucaia  (^Lecythis)^  fumisliing  food  to  the  Boto- 
cudos;  the  Cedro  (^Cedrela)j  Ip6  (Tccowia),  P4o  d'Arco 
(^Bigmonid),  Peroba  (^AspidospermvM)y  Putomujfi  (^Putur 
mujii)y  Yinhatico  (^Acacia) ^  and  species  of  Gen^j  Mach(s- 
rum  J  Inff&y  Bowdiichia^  &c.,  abound.  The  names  of  tlie 
trees  furnishing  valuable  woods  for  construction  and  cabinet- 
work, many  of  great  beauty  and  durability,  are  legion,  and 
when  the  coimtry  becomes  inhabited,  these  must  become 
a  source  of  wealth. 

Several  species  of  palms,  among  them  the  Air(  (^Astro- 
caryum)  and  Palmetto  (^Euterpe) ^  flourish  in  the  forest, 
while  the  Embaiiba  (^Cecropia),  the  food  of  tiie  sloth,  with 
the  Ub&s  and  Heliconias,  form  one  of  the  marked  features 
of  the  vegetation  of  the  river-banks.* 

Game  is  exceedingly  abundant,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  Anta  (^Tapirus  Americanns^j  whose  tracks, 
together  with  those  of  the  Capabara  (^Hydrochcerus  Capor 
bara)j  are  everywhere  seen  by  the  river  margins.  The  Paca 
(^Ccslogenys  Paca)  and  Cutia  QDasyprocta)  are  very  com- 
mon, and  are  valued  for  food.  There  are,  at  least,  two  spe- 
cies of  sloth  found  here,  —  Bradypus  tridactylus  and  B.  tor- 
quaiuSy  —  together  with  species  of  opossum  QDidelphys)  and 
Cuati  (^Nasua).  Armadillos  (^Dasypus)  abound  as  else- 
wliere,  and  I  have  seen  at  least  two  species.  Wild  pigs 
Caititfis  and  Queixadas  (^Dicotyles)^  are  found  in  herds  in 

*  Prince  Max.  en  Nea  Wted  giTes  a  plate  represcntuig  a  riew  on  the  Rio 
Doce.  It  was  evidently  not  drawn  from  nature,  but  it  gives  qnite  a  good  idea 
of  the  shore  vegetation.  An  immense  alligator  is  represented  in  the  fon^gronnd. 
One  may  8pend  a  month  on  the  Dooe  and  not  see  a  single  alligator,  and  those 
of  the  Doce  are  very  small. 
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the  forest,  and  are  hunted  for  food.  At  least  four  species  of 
Felis  occur  here,  —  Felis  Ongaj  F.  concolor^  F.  pardaliSj  F. 
macroura,  —  together  with  the  fierce  black  jaguar,  wliich 
may  be  only  a  variety.  One  or  two  species  of  Cervus  are 
not  uncommon,  together  with  hares  and  squirrels.  Of 
monkeys  there  are  the  following :  Ateles  hypoxanthus.  My- 
cetes  ursinus^  species  of  Cebus  and  CallUhrix^  and  Jacchus 
(^Hapale)  leucocephaJus.  Jacupembas  (^Penelope  mar  ail 
Linn.),  Mutuns  QCraz),  Araras  (^Psittacus  macoa  Linn.) 
and  other  parrots,  are  very  abundant. 

The  river,  after  leaving  the  gneiss  lands,  widens  very 
much,  and  is  in  some  places  800  to  1,000  feet  wide, 
occasionally  diversified  by  wooded  islands,  and  affording 
stretches  of  river  scenery  of  very  great  beauty.  Francyl- 
vania  is  the  name  of  a  settlement  established  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Doce,  at  a  short  distance  back  from 
the  river,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Santa 
Maria,  and  not  far  above  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Panca. 
Here,  not  many  years  ago,  was  established  a  Brazilian 
colony,  under  the  direction  of  one  Dr.  FrauQa  Leite,*  which 
proved  a  failure ;  its  site  being  now  marked  only  by  a  luxuri- 
ant second  growth  (capoeira)^  which  on  the  Brazilian  coast 

*  The  histoiy  of  this  colony  is  briefly  as  follows :  Dr.  Fran9a  Leite,  some  fif- 
teen or  more  years  ago,  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a  colony  on  the  Rio 
Doce,  and  at  Francylrania,  aided  by  goTernment,  he  formed  a  settlement. 
HiUs  for  sawing  lumber  and  grinding  mandioca  were  erected,  and  a  consider- 
able amount  of  ground  was  put  under  cultiyation.  Establishments  were  opened 
at  the  Povoa^So,  at  Monserras,  and  Ipyranga,  where  many  cattle  were  raised. 
But  Dr.  Leite's  plan  proved  visionary.  He  failed  to  get  the  aid  he  demanded ; 
the  colonists,  dissatisfied,  and  harassed  by  the  Botocudos,  who  were  very 
troublesome  neighbors,  began  to  withdraw,  and  after  an  existence  of  some  three 
yean,  the  Botocudos  put  an  end  to  this  colony  by  killing  Ervalina,  Leite's 
brother-in-law,  and  a  slave,  and  burning  the  settlement ;  and  thus  failed  another 
attempt  to  settle  the  Dooe. 
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rapidly  springs  up  on  abandoned  lands.  Tlie  soils  in  the 
vicinity  of  Francylvania  are  of  the  most  productive  kind, 
and  the  locality  was  wisely  chosen  for  the  establishment  of 
a  colony. 

Descending  from  Francylvania  to  the  hills  of  Santa  An- 
tonio, the  lands  bordering  the  river  are  still  lower,  and  the 
hills  have  long,  gentle  slopes,  but  no  rocks  are  seen,  except 
gneiss,  on  the  borders  of  the  river.  The  islands  all  consist 
of  sand,  overlaid  by  a  thick  bed  of  brown  soil.  Alluvial 
lands  of  the  same  character  occur  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
forming  irregular  strips.  These  lands,  which  are  liable  to 
be  overflowed  during  the  enchente^  are  of  the  highest  fertil- 
ity, and  are  especially  proper  for  the  culture  of  sugar-cane. 

A  few  leagues  south  of  Francylvania  the  river  passes 
through  a  region  diversified  by  hills  of  gneiss  several  hun- 
dred feet  high.  On  the  south  side  of  the  river  the  western- 
most of  these  hills  form  a  range  which,  under  the  name  of 
the  Serra  de  Sant'  Antonio,  is  seen  stretching  off  south- 
ward, tying  in  with  the  coast  mountains  of  Santa  Cruz  and 
Nova  Almeida.  In  this  belt  of  country  are  many  lagdas, 
some  of  them  of  considerable  size.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  LagSa  Sant'  Antonio  do  Norte,  on  the  nortli 
side,  and  the  Laguas  P&o  Gigante  and  LimSo,  on  the  south, 
all  of  which  communicate  with  the  river  by  small,  black- 
water  streams.  These  lakes  and  streams  have  been  very 
incorrectly  laid  down  on  the  maps,  owing  to  the  fact  that  no 
trustworthy  survey  of  the  river  has  ever  been  published.* 
A  few  miles  farther  east,  and  opposite  the  Barra  do  Rio 
LimSo,  is  a  range  of  high  hills,  which  stretches  off  as  far  as 

*  I  am  informed  that  the  river  was  sunrcyed  and  mapped  for  the  English 
Company  of  the  Dooe  by  Mr.  Fred.  Wilner»  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the  map 
ever  published. 
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one  can  see  from  the  river  towards  the  northeast.  This 
billy  coiintrj  ends  on  the  rirer,  just  to  tlie  east  of  these 
hills,  in  a  sharp  ridge  about  a  mile  long,  escarped  on  the 
eastern  side,  and  known  as  the  Morro  da  Terra  Alta. 


Passing  throngh  tliis  country  the  river  is  much  diversified 
by  islands,  and  is  in  some  places  more  than  1,000  feet  wide. 
The  lands  here  vary  much  in  character,  and  are  noted  for 
their  richness.  Over  the  whole  country  spreads  tlie  lieaviest 
forest  growth,  but  at  the  time  of  my  visit  it  was  unbroken 
by  a  fazenda,and  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians  and  rosewood- 
cutters.  On  leaving  the  hills  the  river  soon  widens  to  at 
least  half  a  mile,  and  is  full  of  beautiful  wooded  islands, 
while  it  is  bordered  by  alluvial  lands  which,  during  the 
enehente,  are  liable  to  be  overflowed.  These  lands  extend 
to  Linhares.  About  two  leagues  above  this  town  tliere  are, 
on  the  southern  bank,  a  few  clearings.  I  think  that  no- 
where in  Brazil  have  I  ever  seen  so  rank  and  luxuriant  a 
vegetation.  These  lands  are  covered  with  the  same  brown- 
ish, clayey  soil  we  have  observed  farther  up  the  river. 
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This  soU,  which  is  called  ma^apSj  or  massapSj  is  found  on 
all  the  alluvial  lands  bordering  the  rivers  on  the  Brazilian 
coast,  and  is  noted  for  its  great  productiveness. 

On  the  Rio  Doce  those  massap^  lands  which  are  of  suffi- 
cient height  to  escape  the  effects  of  the  enchente  may  be 
used  for  the  cultivation  of  almost  any  of  the  products  of  the 
country, — such  as  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  coffee,  cotton,  man- 
dioca,  4c.,  —  but  a  large  part  is  likely  to  be  submerged 
every    year  when  the   river   is  full.      The  annual  over- 
flow begins  in  December  with  tlie   daily  thunder-storms, 
and  lasts  usually  until  March.     During  its  prevalence  the 
river  margins  are  overflowed  for  a  greater  or  less  length  of 
time,  the  freshets  of  March  often  being  as  high  as  those  of 
December.     In  the  year  1833  occurred  an  extraordinarily 
heavy  freshet,  since  when  nothing  like  it  has  been  known. 
The  water  of  the  river,  even  in  the  dry  season,  is  very 
turbid  with  sediment,  and  of  a  light  yellowish-brown  color. 
During  the  enchente  it  becomes  very  much  more  turbid,  and 
a  thin  deposit  of  mud  is  tlirown  down  over  the  flat  lands 
every  year.    On  the  subsidence  of  the  waters,  the  vegetation 
lefl  decaying  over  the  wet  country  is  apt  to  breed  fevers,  and 
the  Rio  Doce  has  had  a  very  bad  reputation  for  being  very 
unhealthy.     It  certainly  is  feverish,  but  I  could  not  learn 
that  it  was  any  worse  than  Sao  Matheos,  or  even  so  bad. 
My  companion  and  I  suffered  nothing  from  our  visit.     Tlic' 
river  waters  are  bad,  but  if  allowed  to  deposit  their  sedi- 
ment, and  stand  some  time,  become  very  potable  and  safe. 
The  climate  of  the  Doce  is  warm  and  very  damp,  and  it  is 
upon  the  distribution  of  rain  throughout  the  entire  year  that 
the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  seems  to  depend.    Tlie  cli- 
mate is  damper  than  at  Victoria  or  SSo  Matheos.     Carne 
seccaj  or  dried  salted  beef,  which  keeps  well  elsewhere,  soon 
spoils  here  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 
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The  massap^  grounds  which  are  liable  to  be  overflowed 
are  used  for  the  culture  of  almost  all  the  products  of  the 
country,  except  mandioca,  cotton,  and  coffee.  The  root  of 
the  mandioca  requiring  more  than  one  season  to  ma- 
ture, is  likely  to  be  injured  by  a  freshet,  so  that  its  cul- 
ture is  confined  to  the  higher  grounds.  These  massap^  lands 
are  especially  good  for  sugar-cane,  which,  as  at  Campos,  is 
not  injured  by  an  overflow,  and  also  for  beans,  Indian  corn, 
rice,  bananas,  &c.  The  com  and  beans  are  planted  usually 
in  March  or  April,  so  as  to  become  ripe  before  the  enchente. 
Lands  of  this  character  are  very  extensive,  and  the  Doce 
region  is  adapted  to  sustain  a  very  large  population. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  with  the  clearing  of  the  forests 
and  the  tilling  of  the  ground  the  region  would  become  more 
healthy. 

Linhares  is  built  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  on  the  top  of  a 
bluflf  formed  by  the  projection  southward  of  a  point  from  the 
great  tertiary  plain  lying  nortli  of  the  Doce.  The  bluff*  is,  if 
I  remember  rightly,  about  eighty  feet  high,  and  exposes  beds 
of  white  and  red  clays  of  the  ordinary  type.  On  the  Doce 
these  clays  occupy  near  Linhares  only  a  small  extension  on 
the  northern  bank.  Their  boundary  line  trends  off"  north- 
ward to  Sao  Matheos  and  northwestward  to  the  Lag6a  Jupar 
ranSa,*  which  is  held  in  a  basin  scooped  out  of  the  beds  of 
this  formation.  The  lagda  lies  at  a  distance  of  about  two 
miles  to  the  north-northwest  of  Linhares,  and  communicates 
with  the  Doce  at  Linhares  by  a  very  narrow  and  tortuous, 
but  deep  channel,  called  the  Rio  JuparanSa,  which  flows  over 
the  low  wooded  ground  close  to  the  edge  of  the  bluffs.  This 
channel  is  about  fifty  feet  wide,  and,  according  to  Senhor 

*  The  word  **  JuparanSa/'  according  to  Prinz  Nea  Wied,  is  Tupi,  and  means 
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Baffael  P.  do  Garralho,  famishes  at  all  times  at  least  four 
to  five  feet  of  water,  which  would  be  sufficient  for  a  little 
steamer.  It  is  exceedingly  tortuous,  but  it  would  be  a  very 
easy  matter  to  cut  off  some  of  the  bends,  and  thus  shorten 
very  much  the  distance  between  the  Doce  and  the  lake. 

At  the  foot  of  the  lake  the  river  is  bordered  on  the  west 
side  by  a  narrow  strip  of  low  ground,  north  of  which  the 
tertiary  bluffs  begin ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  this  little 
stretch  of  alluvial  land,  and  of  a  similar  stretch  at  the  head 
of  the  lake,  the  lake  is  bordered  by  the  bluffs.  Freireiss  * 
gives  the  length  of  the  lake  as  seven  leagues,  width  half  a 
league,  and  circumference  sixteen  to  eighteen  leagues.  The 
Diccionario  Oeografico  (vide  Art.  Juparanan),  which  is  here 
manifestly  inaccurate,  gives  the  circumference  as  only  five 
leagues.  According  to  my  estimate,  and  the  information 
of  Senhor  Baffael,  it  must  be  at  least  twenty  miles  long  and 
in  some  places  four  miles  wide.  It  is  very  deep,  and  in 
some  places,  according  to  Freireiss,  the  depfli  is  at  least 
eight  to  twelve  Ida/ler  (fathoms).  The  water  of  the  lake 
and  river  is  of  a  light  milky  color.  The  banks  of  the  lake  are 
eighty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  as  near  as  I  could 
judge,  the  height  being  greater  at  the  head  of  the  lake. 
Along  the  eastern  side,  between  the  foot  and  the  Fazenda  do 
Quaxe,  white  and  pink  clays  are  exposed  in  the  bluffs, 
and  in  many  places  the  coarse  red  sandstone  of  the  tertiary 
crops  out  at  water-level  or  thereabouts.  About  a  mile  north 
of  Guaxe,  on  the  east  shore  of  the  lake,  and  opposite  a  very 
small  island  of  gneiss,  a  point  called  the  Ponta  de  Oufo,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long,  juts  out  into  the  lake.  This  point  is 
about  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  forms  on  the  southern  side  a 
line  of  picturesque  cliffs.    The  strata  composing  this  point 


-  1 
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are  perfectly  horizontal,  and  consist  of  a  white  or  pink  feld- 
spathic  clay,  in  some  localities  with  no  admixture  of  sand, 
but  for  the  most  part  with  a  large  percentage  of  coarse, 
angular,  or  slightly  rounded  sand  and  gravel,  these 
materials  being  scattered  through  the  mass  apparently 
witii  no  order  whatever.  The  lowest  beds  are  tlie  most 
sandy.  The  red  color  is  due  to  ferric  oxide,  which  is  dis- 
tributed through  the  mass  very  unequally,  sometimes  ce- 
menting together  portions  of  the  beds  into  stalagmite- 
like masses  penetrating  the  clays.  The  tint  is  sometimes 
yellow.  Under  the  clays  is  the  coarse  red  sandstone 
which  occurs  in  very  solid  and  compact  masses,  in  which 
case  the  rock  is  regularly  and  evenly  cemented.  The 
bluffs  are  steep  and  wooded,  as  also  is  the  plain  above. 
Small  farms  are  located  along  the  lake,  with  an  occasional 
little  fazeuda.  The  slopes  of  the  bluffs  are  found  to  yield 
very  abundantly,  and  to  produce  excellent  coffee.  The 
LagSa  JuparanSa  is,  like  the  Doce,  very  full  of  fish.  I 
found  here  two  species  of  Cagados,  probably  the  Emys 
depressa  and  Emys  radiolata  of  Max.  zu  Neu  Wied.  A 
species  of  Unio  is  abundant  in  the  lake,  and  is  said  to  be 
used  for  food.  I  saw  heaps  of  the  shells  lying  in  front  of  a 
fisherman's  hut,  but  the  animal  may  have  been  used  for  bait. 
At  the  head  of  the  lake  there  enters  a  little  river  called 
the  SSo  Baffael.  It  rises  in  the  forest,  in  the  country  of  the 
Botocudos,  and  has  never  been  explored.*  Grerber's  map 
represents  a  Rio  Preto  as  flowing  into  the  JuparanSa,  but 
no  such  river  exists.  The  lake  also,  as  laid  down  on  his 
map,  is  too  small,  and  the  island  is  too  large.  It  is  really 
only  a  rock.    The  head  of  the  lake  cannot  be  distant  from 

*  Senhor  Raffiiel  says  that  above  it  divides  into  three  branches,  and  that  it  is 
rich  is  fish,  but  that  it  contains  no  surabims  {Platysioma). 
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the  city  of  Slto  Matheos,  according  to  the  best  iDformation  I 
have  received,  more  tlian  three  to  four  leagues.  The  bar 
of  the  Doee  is  bo  bad  as  practical!;  to  forbid  tlie  entry  of 
vessels,  altliough  tliey  sometimes  cross  it ;  but  the  river  is 
navigable  for  a  little  steamer,  during  the  whole  year,  from 
its  mouth  to  Porto  dc  Souza,  a  distance  of  ninety  miles  ;  so 
also  is  Lake  JuparanSa.  Until  a  railroad  is  built  to  Vic- 
toria it  would  seem  best  to  construct  a  good  wagon-road 
through  the  forest,  from  tlie  head  of  lake  JuparanSa,  over 
tlie  plain,  to  SSo  MathcoB,  and  make  SSo  MalheoB  the 
port  of  the  Doce ;  but  SSo  Matheos  can  never  offer  the 
same  ^dvantflges  as  a  port  that  Victoria  docs. 

Tlie  lands  surrounding  the  lake  ore  pluiis  covered  by 
forest,  but  owing  to  the  dryness  and  little  fertility  of  tlie 
soil,  it  is  not  very  luxuriant.  The  soils  of  these  high  lands, 
however,  vary  very  much  in  quality,  in  some  localities  being 
excellent  for  cotton,  mandioca,  Ac,  in  otliers  sandy  and 
barren.  Rosewood  aboirnds  in  these  foresta,  and  is  quite 
extensively  cut. 
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The  higher  lands  near  Linhares  appear  to  bo  fertile,  and 
I  have  nowhere  eeeii  more  Tigorous  and  luxuriant  crops 
of  sugar-cane,  bananas,  &c.,  than  I  saw  growing  on  the 
plantation  of  Senhor  Alexandre,  by  the  river-side,  just 
below  the  town,  and  situated  on  alluvial  grounds.  The 
river  here  appears  to  be  bordered  by  three  terraces,  but  1 
had  no  time  to  examine  them  closely. 

Lying  almost  parallel  with  the  river,  and  to  the  northeast 
of  Linliarcs,  la  a  very  beautiful,  narrow  lagoon,  which  looks 
like  an  old  river  valley,  and  is  called  the  LagSa  do  Aiiso. 
It  is  said  to  empty  into  tlie  Doce  to  the  east  of  Linhares. 
There  are  other  lakes  in  the  vicinity. 


Prom  Linhares  the  river  runs  off  in  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion to  the  8ca.  The  stream  is  wide  and  interspersed 
with  many  islands.  The  shores  are  low,  forest-clothed,  and 
overflowed  during  the  annual  freshet.  At  the  mnutli  the 
river  widens  very  much  and  enters  the  sea  obliquely,  from 
behind  a  long  sand-spit  which  extends  southward  from  the 
left  bank.     The  river  just  inside  the  mouth  forms  a  fine  slieet 
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of  water,  but  it  is  verj  shallow*  the  bottom  being  shifting, 
so  that  the  soundings  vary  with  the  quantity  of  water  in 
the  river.  So  great  is  the  amount  of  water,  and  so  shal* 
low  is  the  river,  that  the  tide  is  not  felt  inside  the  mouth, 
and  the  water  is  always  fresh.  Great  numbers  of  drift 
trees  are  brought  down  during  the  freshets,  and  the  sea- 
beaches  of  the  vicinity  are  strewn  with  them.  The 
mouth  is  wide,  shallow,  and  obstructed  by  a  bar,  on  which 
the  waves  break  fearfully.  It  is  always  difficult,  and 
sometimes  for  weeks  together  impossible,  to  enter  the 
Doce,  and  very  many  vessels  have  been  lost  in  the  attempt.* 
Just  northeast  of  the  bar  are  extensive  bauks,  which  ex- 
tend two  or  three  miles  out  to  sea.  There  is  a  little 
hamlet  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  near  its  mouth, 
and  a  short  distance  above,  on  the  left  bank,  is  a  small  set- 
tlement called  the  Povoa^So.  The  lands  here  are  sandy, 
but  they  arc,  for  such  soils,  quite  fertile,  producing  man- 
dioca,  cotton,  mamona,  sugar-cane,  &c.  The  coast  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Doce  projects  considerably  to  the  eastward, 
and  there  is  usually  a  strong  current  near  the  shore,  de- 
pending for  its  direction  upon  the  wind. 

Many  years  ago  an  English  company  was  formed  to  open 
the  river  Doce  as  a  highway  for  navigation  into  Minas,  but, 
from  the  above  description  of  the  river,  any  one  can  see  how 
unfit  it  is  for  navigation  above  the  falls.  The  enterprise  of 
course  proved  a  failure,  and  a  curse  has  undeservedly  fallen 
on  the  Doce.  At  present  a  very  small  commerce  in  salt  is 
carried  on  between  the  coast  and  various  points  along  the 
river,  tlie  salt  being  transported  in  canoes.  Tlie  journey 
from  the  sea  to  Correntes,  a  town  situated  on  the  river 
of  the  same   name,  an  affluent  of  the  Doce,  a  distance 

*  The  coasting  steamen  occasionally  enter  the  Dooe. 
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in  all  of  about  two  hundred  miles,  consumes  over  forty 
days.  From  the  Barra  to  Porto  de  Souza  the  journey 
is  easily  performed ;  but  above  that  point  the  canoes 
must  be  towed  and  poled  with  the  greatest  difficulty, 
and  at  very  short  intervals  the  load  has  to  be  removed, 
80  as  to  allow  the  empty  canoe  to  pass  a  waterfall. 
On  the  coast  a  bag  of  salt  of  about  sixty  pounds  costs 
2 $000  (two  milreis,  or  about  a  dollar).  In  Miuas  it  costs 
eight  milreis  or  more.  As  nearly  as  I  could  learn,  the 
whole  enterprise  of  the  English  company  was  conducted 
with  great  extravagance  and  want  of  good  management, 
so  that  it  is  no  wonder  it  failed.  It  is  useless  to  think 
of  making  the  Rio  Doce  the  highway  to  Minas,  and  of 
using  the  mouth  of  the  river  as  a  port.  The  country  bor- 
dering the  Rio  Doce  and  the  Lake  JuparanSa,  and  extend- 
ing westward  for  some  distance  beyond  Porto  de  Souza, 
must  be  treated  as  a  great  agricultural  region  by  itself. 

Since  my  visit  to  the  Doce  quite  a  number  of  Amer- 
ican families  have  settled  on  the  river,  forming  a  little 
colony,  which,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  promises  to  be  a 
success.  The  colonists  came  from  the  Southern  States, 
from  a  climate  not  so  very  different  from  that  of  Espirito 
Santo,  and  those  that  I  saw  looked  like  men  through  whose 
hands  a  better  future  might  be  worked  out  for  the  Doce. 
We  hope  that  their  enterprise  may  be  successful.* 

Northward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  SSo  Matheos  stretches 
a  sand-beach,  broken  only  by  one  or  two  river-mouths, 
and  back  of  which,  between  the  shore  and  the  tertiary 
blufib,  is  a  wide  area  of  swamps  and  lagoons,  — a  region  al- 

♦  In  th6  spring  of  1868  there  were  on  the  Doce,  according  to  Burton,  four 
hundred  Americans,  who  were  doing  well,  and  were  "stadying  coffee." 
(Highlands  of  Brazil,  Vol.  I.  p.  &.) 

5» 
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most  impassable,  and  never  yet  mapped.  Just  north  of  the 
Doce  and  near  the  coast  is  a  large  lagoon  called  Monserras. 
Dm'ing  the  dry  season  this  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  the 
sand-beach,  but  when  the  rains  come  it  opens  for  itself  a 
channel  to  the  sea,  which  channel  remains  open  until  the 
dry  season  returns.*  A  more  waste  and  desert  region  than 
the  shore  between  the  Doce  and  Sao  Matheos  can  scarcely  be 
imagined  ;  but  it  is  the  high-road,  and  must  be  followed  in 
going  to  SSo  Matheos.  The  weary  sand-beach  stretches  ahead 
to  the  horizon,  dancing  in  Uie  hot  air,  and  dimmed  by  the  drift- 
ing spray  from  the  ocean  breakers,  that  pour  their  tlmnder* 
ing,  blinding  surges  on  the  desolate  shore.  A  line  of  monoto- 
nous sand-heaps,  like  a  great  tumbling  billow  ready  to  burst 
on  the  low  grounds  behind,  runs  parallel  with  the  beach, 
bare,  or  scantily  covered  by  tufts  of  grass,  dwarf  palms, 
&c.,  —  no  shade,  no  water.  The  road  is  a  strip  out  of  Sahara. 
On  one  side  is  the  sea,  on  the  other  a  miasmatic,  pathless 
swamp.  Ordinarily  the  lagoons  lie  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  shore,  and  are  separated  from  it  by  a  dense,  impene- 
trable thicket ;  but  at  Pitanguinha  there  is  a  little  lagoon  by 
the  shore  where  water  may  be  obtained.  Tlie  sands  on  these 
beaches  are  coarse,  and  do  not  pack  so  as  to  afford  a  good 
footing.  Animals  sink  at  every  step,  and  the  journey  from 
the  Doce  to  tlie  Sao  Matheos  is  excessively  fatiguing,  tlio 
traveller  being,  in  addition,  liable  to  suffer  severely  from 
thirst.  About  thirty  miles  north  of  the  Doce  is  Barra  Secca, 
where  a  little  river,  draining  the  marshes  of  the  interior, 
empties  into  the  sea.  Just  where  it  takes  its  rise,  and  what 
is  its  course,  no  one,  even  of  the  immediate  vicinity,  knew. 
It  is  usually  set  down  as  draining  a  lake  called  Tapada ;  but 

*  When  I  went  to  the  Doce  ftt>m  SSo  Matheos  this  bar  was  clw«ed,  but  on 
my  return,  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  it  was  open,  and  dangerous  to  cross. 
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that  is  not  possible,  for  the  lake  lies  only  a  few  hundred 
jards  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  at  a  very  much  high- 
er level.  The  tide  ebbs  and  flows  in  the  Secca  and  evidently 
runs  up  a  long  distance.  The  river  comes  from  the  south 
and,  just  before  reaching  the  sea,  flows  along  in  the  rear  of 
Uie  broad  beach  ridge,  from  behind  which  it  escapes  at  the 
barra,  and,  cutting  a  channel  across  the  beach,  flows  into  the 
sea.  The  beach  is  constantly  changing  by  the  drifting  of  the 
sands,  through  tlie  action  of  the  wind  and  waves,  so  that  the 
barra  is  as  constantly  shifting,  never  remaining  long  in  one 
place.  With  a  northeast  wind  it  shifts  to  the  south,  with  a 
southeast  wind  to  the  nortli,  while  an  easterly  storm  some- 
times closes  it  entirely.  The  river  is  so  shallow  that  it  may 
be  forded  at  low  tide,  whence  the  name  Barra  Secca.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit,  in  1865,  there  were  exposed  in  the  banks 
of  the  stream  at  the  barra  strata  of  sandstone  which  were  laid 
bare  by  the  washing  away  of  the  beach-sands.  These  sand- 
stones were  formed,  below  high-water  mark,  by  the  cement- 
ing together  of  the  sands  of  the  lower  part  of  the  beach  by 
the  lime  of  shells,  &c.  They  preserved  the  characteristic 
beach  structure,  and  were  full  of  shells ;  but  of  these  sand- 
stones I  shall  have  more  to  say  further  on. 

The  lands  behind  tlie  beach  at  Barra  Secca  are  flat  and 
sandy,  and,  though  cultivated  to  a  very  slight  extent,  are  of 
no  real  value.  The  lower  grounds  are  damp,  furnished  with 
a  soil,  and  are  largely  covered  with  a  rather  luxuriant  forest- 
growth,  back  of  which  is  the  picturesque  Lagda  Tapada,  a 
large,  irregular,  shallow  sheet  of  clear  water,  margined  by 
grass-covered  meadows  and  forest.  Its  waters  drain  off 
northward  into  the  Mariricii. 

On  the  beaches  between  the  Rio  Doce  and  the  SSo 
Matheos  the  traveller  sees,  at  frequent  intervals,  the  shells 
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and  Bkeletons  of  sea-turtlesy  and  at  certain  times  of  the 
jear  there  is  no  sight  more  common  than  that  of  a  flock  of 
Urubus  feeding  upon  the  decaying  carcass  of  a  tortle,  re- 
cently killed  by  some  hunter  for  the  sake  of  its  flesh,  fat,  or 
ovarian  eggs.  Most  abundant  of  the  four  species  which 
occur  on  the  coast  is  the  Loggerhead  Turtle,  Tfuilasso- 
chelys  cauana  Fitz. 

This  species  is  very  common  on  the  Brazilian  coast. 
One  may  frequently  see  it  floating  lazily  about  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  inside  the  Bay  of  Rio,,  as  well  as  outside  the 
bar,  but  there  are  regions  where  it  is  especially  abundant, 
and  to  certain  beaches  it  resorts  in  great  numbers,  at  par- 
ticular seasons  of  the  year,  to  deposit  its  eggs.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  most  noteworthy  of  these  is  the  beach  between  the 
Doce  and  Sfio  Matheos.  In  the  month  of  November,  1865, 
I  found  the  turties  laying  in  the  vicinity  of  Barra  Secca,and 
Mr.  Copeland  and  I  made  a  short  stay  at  the  place  to  capture 
some  specimens  for  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology. 
In  tlie  daytime  the  turtles  remain  out  at  sea,  but  in  the  night 
the  females  come  on  shore  to  lay  their  eggs.  Accorduig  to 
the  statements  of  the  fishermen,  as  well  as  to  my  own  obser- 
vations, they  come  in  shore  when  the  tide  is  low,  and  having 
gained  the  beach,  creep  to  the  upper  part  beyond  high-tide 
level  before  they  make  their  nests. 

I  have  repeatedly  watched  the  movements  of  these  animals. 
They  walk  by  means  of  their  great  flippers,  assisted  by  their 
short  hind  legs,  with  a  very  slow,  hitching  motion,  the  body 
dragging  on  the  sand.  The  flippers  and  feet  make  two  irreg- 
ular grooves  in  the  sand,  three  or  four  feet  apart,  which  look 
as  if  a  great  wagon  with  cogged  wheels  had  been  driven  over 
tiie  beach.  These  tracks  are  so  prominent  that  one  may  see 
them  even  on  a  dark  night,  and  tiiey  serve  to  tell  tiie  huu- 
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ter  whether  the  turtle  has  returned  to  the  sea  or  not,  and  to 
guide  him  to  her,  or  to  her  nest.  While  laboriously  working 
her  way  up  the  beach,  the  turtle  keeps  her  head  stretched 
out,  and  from  time  to  time  snuffs  and  sighs  as  if  fatigued, 
and  now  and  then  she  rests.  So  intent  is  the  animal  upon 
the  accomplishment  of  her  mission  to  land,  that  one  may 
mount  on  her  back  without  alarming  her ;  but  if  too  much 
disturbed,  she  hastily  turns  about  and  makes  her  way  as  fast 
as  possible  to  the  sea.  Arrived  at  the  top  of  the  beach, 
sometimes  just  above  high-water  mark,  sometimes  a  few  feet 
higher  up  among  the  sand-hills,  at  others,  even  on  the  land- 
ward side  of  the  sand-ridge,  she  stops  and  prepares  to  make 
her  nest.  This  she  accomplishes  by  means  of  her  flat  hind 
feet,  and  after  this  manner :  She  digs  up  the  sand  with  one 
foot,  and  throws  it  to  one  side.  Then  she  uses  the  other 
foot  in  the  same  manner,  working  with  one  foot  after  the 
other,  alternately,  like  a  machine,  as  Neu  Wied  has  re- 
marked.* The  sand  which  would  be  likely  to  fall  back 
again  is  moved  out  of  the  way  by  the  foot,  which  moves 
forward  before  it  is  thrust  down  to  deepen  the  hole,  and 
scrapes  the  sand  to  one  side.  The  whole  is  a  very  slow 
operation,  occupying  several  minutes.  During  this  time  the 
animal  remains  with  her  head  stretched  forward,  with  very 
little  motion  of  the  body,  and  occasionally  giving  a  hiss  or 
breathing  heavily.  In  this  way  I  have  seen  a  perpendicular 
hole  dug  in  the  sand  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  deep, 
and  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  animal  then  remains  quiet, 
and  the  deposition  of  the  eggs  soon  begins.  While  one 
individual  was  laying,  I  caught  the  eggs  in  my  hand,  as  they 
fell.    They  were  laid  two  by  two,  or  one  by  one,  at  an  inter- 

*  Ken  Wied  has  in  his  Jonrnej  a  plate  of  a  tartle  laying.    The  figure  of  the 
turtle  ia  very  inaccurate,  and  the  eggs  are  represented  as  of  different  sizes. 
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val  of  about  half  a  minute,  falling  in  a  heap  into  the  hole,  to 
the  number,  if  I  remember  rightly,  of  143.  A  nest  almost 
always  contains  over  100  eggs,  and  usually  from  120  to  150. 
When  the  laying  was  going  on,  the  animal  appeared  per- 
fectly unconscious  of  the  presence  of  persons  about  her. 
So  soon  as  it  was  accomplished,  she  rested  a  moment,  and 
then,  with  her  hind  feet,  scraped  the  s^nd  back  into  the  hole 
until  it  was  full.  After  this  the  body  was  raised  a  little,  and 
sand  was  scraped  underneath  it.  The  body  then  descended, 
packing  the  sand  tightly,  and  this  operation  was  repeated 
several  times.  It  was  an  exceedingly  interesting  sight  to 
see  this  stupid  reptile  performing  so  strange  an  act,  one  to 
which  she  seemed  to  be  prompted  by  something  more  than 
a  blind  instinct.  Tlie  whole  operation  finished,  she  turned 
round  and  started  for  the  sea,  when  we  captured  her,  by 
taking  hold  of  the  shell  behind,  and  upsetting  her  on  her 
back,  in  which  position  it  is  impossible  for  a  sea-turtle  to 
turn  over.  In  upsetting  one  of  tliese  animals  two  persons 
are  usually  required.  As  soon  as  the  animal  is  alarmed, 
she  thrusts  her  fore  paddles  into  the  sand  and  tlirows  it 
behind  her,  so  that,  if  one  does  not  take  tlie  precaution 
to  close  his  eyes,  he  is  likely  to  be  blinded. 

The  eggs  are  rather  larger  than  those  of  a  hen,  round, 
and  covered  with  a  tough,  white,  parchment-like  skin.  Tlie 
albuminous  portion  is  clear,  and  does  not  become  hard  in 
boiling.  Tlie  yolk  is  very  large,  deep  yellow,  and  is  the 
only  part  eaten.  I  found  these  eggs  very  palatable,  though 
they  tasted  somewhat  fishy.  The  Brazilians  are  very  fond 
of  them,  and,  while  tlie  turtles  are  laying  in  November,  De- 
cember, January,  resort  to  the  shore  to  collect  them,  filling 
in  a  short  time  the  great  panniers  of  their  mules.  They 
discover  the  nests  by  thrusting  a  long  stick  into  the  sand, 
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and  then  dig  out  the  eggs  with  their  hands.  The  nests 
are,  I  am  told,  sometimes  despoiled  by  the  Teiu  lizard 
{Teitis  monitor  Merr.).  The  Brazilians  cook  the  eggs  in 
various  ways,  but  generally  by  boiling.  The  yolk  is  usually 
mixed  with  sugar  and  farinha.  They  are  not  so  satisfying 
as  the  egg  of  the  hen,  and  one  may  eat  a  dozen  at  a  meal. 
Tliey  make  very  good  omelets.  The  eggs  which  remain 
unmolested  are  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  in  about 
twenty  days,  it  is  said,  when  the  young  turtles  dig  their 
way  to  the  surface  and  escape  to  the  sea,  where  the  most 
of  them  fall  a  prey  to  sharks  and  other  fish.  The  eggs 
are  laid  at  such  a  depth  below  the  surface  as  to  insure  a 
uniform  temperature,  for  on  the  surface  the  sands  are 
exposed  during  the  day  to  a  fierce,  burning  heat,  while  in 
the  night  they  cool  down  very  much,  the  diurnal  variation 
of  temperature  amounting  to  thirty  degrees  or  more.  At 
the  depth  of  a  foot  and  a  half,  or  two  feet,  the  temperature 
is  quite  uniform,  and  would  stand  in  December  or  January 
at  about  eighty  degrees.  I  observed  that  the  dogs  at  Barra 
Secca,  when  it  was  cold  at  night,  scraped  away  the  upper 
layer  of  sand  near  my  tent,  and  lay  down  in  the  warm 
sand  below,  and  I  learned  a  useful  lesson  from  them, 
so  that,  when  benighted  and  unsheltered,  I  could  find  a 
warm  bed  on  the  sea-shore.  The  strength  of  the  turtle 
is  enormous.  A  stout  stick  placed  in  its  bill  was  crushed 
like  a  straw.  The  flesh  is  dark  red  and  coarse.  We  had 
it  cooked  in  various  ways,  but  did  not  find  it  very  good, 
though  we  were  obliged  to  use  it  for  food.  The  animal  is 
usually  very  fat,  the  fat  being  of  a  greenish-yellow  color, 
and  oil  is  tried  from  it  for  various  purposes  by  the  people 
of  the  coast.  The  ovaries  were  always  full  of  eggs  in  all 
stages  of  development.    These  ovarian  eggs  are  much  es- 
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teemed  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  turtles  are  killed  in 
great  numbers  for  their  sake.  All  along  the  beaches  one 
may  see  carcasses  from  which  the  plastron  has  been  removed 
to  allow  the  ovaries  to  be  got  at.  Mr.  Copeland  and  I 
prepared  some  six  specimens  of  the  species  of  turtle  above 
described  in  the  shape  of  skeletons,  shells,  skins,  and  alco- 
holic preparations  of  head  and  flippers,  for  tlie  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology. 

The  food  of  this  turtle  appears  to  consist  of  fish,  shell- 
fish, sea-urchins,  &c.  I  have  observed  growing  on  the  cara- 
paces of  these  animals  a  large  barnacle,  Coronulay  like  that 
which  grows  on  the  back  of  the  whale  on  the  same  coast. 

Prince  Max  zu  Neu  Wied,  on  his  journey  northward  from 
the  Doce,  saw  a  living  searturtle  near  Barra  Secca,  and 
watched  her  lay  her  eggs.  He  has  referred  this  specimen 
to  the  Oreen  Turtle,  Chelonia  mydaSj  but  I  do  not  think  that 
his  determination  is  satisfactory.  The  specimens  which 
Mr.  Copeland  and  I  collected  have  been  examined  by  Mr. 
J.  A.  Allen,  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  and 
have  all  proved  to  be  Loggerheads.  I  do  not  think  I  saw  a 
single  mydas  on  the  Brazilian  coast ;  at  all  events,  all  the 
sea-turtles  I  examined  were  different  from  the  green  turtles 
brought  into  the  New  York  market. 

Ereimochelys  imbricata  Pitz.  (Tartaruga  de  Penie  of  the 
Brazilians.)  This  species  occurs  quite  abundantly  on  the 
Brazilian  coast.  It  is  taken  at  the  Abrolhos  together  with 
the  Cauana^  and  its  thick  scales  are  used  to  some  extent 
for  the  manufacture  of  ornaments.  One  may  occasionally 
find  it  in  the  markets  of  Pemambuco  and  Bahia,  and  at  the 
latter  city  my  friend.  Dr.  Anto.  de  Lacerda,  had  one  which 
he  kept  captive  in  the  pool  of  a  fountain  in  his  garden. 

Sphargis  coriacea  Gray.    (Leather-back  Turtle.)    Nea 
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Wied  mentions  hearing  an  immense  sea-turtle  with  a  leath- 
ery skin  spoken  of,  and  which  he  supposed  might  be  Testiido 
coriacea  Linn. ;  but  he  did  not  see  a  specimen.  The  fisher- 
men described  to  me  a  similar  turtle,  and  their  description 
would  tend  to  confirm  Neu  Wied's  opinion.  I  did  not  see  a 
specimen. 

CTielonia  mydcLS  Schu.  (Oreen  Turtle.)  According  to 
Neu  Wied  and  others,  this  species  occurs  on  the  Brazilian 
coast,  but  I  have  never  seen  it. 

The  nmnber  of  sea-turtles  destroyed  every  year  on  the 
beaches  between  the  Doce  and  Sfio  Matheos  is  very  large, 
and  the  destruction,  if  persisted  in,  must  ultimately  drive 
them  from  the  coast. 

Grerber's  map  of  that  part  of  Espirito  Santo  between  Santa 
Cruz  and  the  Sao  Matheos  is  very  inaccurate,  because  the  ma- 
terials from  which  his  map  was  compiled  are  inaccurate,  and 
littie  trust  is  to  be  placed  in  the  position  assigned  to  the 
lakes  and  minor  streams.  For  this  region  the  chart  of 
Houchez,  though  giving  in  considerable  detail  the  hydrog- 
raphy and  topogi*aphy  of  the  coast  lands,  is  worse  than 
nothing,  for  he  seems  to  have  disregarded  all  the  previously 
published  maps  of  the  province. 

The  beach,  backed  by  a  high  ridge  of  sand,  runs  north- 
ward, for  perhaps  two  miles,  to  a  place  called  As  Pedras, 
where  the  same  calcareous  sandstone,  as  seen  at  Barra  Secca, 
occiu*8,  exposed  for  some  distance  along  the  beach  over  a 
considerable  area.  The  beds  dip  seaward,  and  appear  to 
be  very  thick  at  low-water  mark ;  but  they  thin  out  before 
reaching  high-water  level.  The  arrangement  of  the  mate- 
rials in  this  sandstone  is  precisely  like  that  of  the  beach,  and 
this  formation  is  only  the  lower  part  of  a  beach  ridge  which 
has  been  cemented  by  the  lime  of  shells,  <!kc.,  and  then  laid 
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bare.  The  sandstone  is  exceedingly  hard.  Two  sets  of 
joints  —  one  parallel  with  the  beach  line,  the  other  at  right 
angles  to  it — divide  it  into  great  blocks,  which,  in  those  spots 
where  they  have  been  undermined  by  the  surf,  lie  upset  and 
in  confusion  along  the  edge  of  the  reef.  Along  tliese  joints 
the  rock  is  often  harder  than  between  them,  so  that  when 
the  surface  of  a  block  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sea,  the 
edges  wear  less  rapidly  than  the  middle,  and  tlie  cracks 
seen  on  a  worn  surface  are  oftentimes  bordered  by  nar- 
row ridges.  These  have  evidently  resulted  from  the  pene- 
tration into  the  mass  of  water  carrying  lime  in  solution, 
after  the  joints  had  been  formed,  and  the  farther  solidifi- 
cation of  the  rock  on  each  side  of  the  joint.  The  waves 
beat  terribly  against  this  reef,  and  it  is  badly  broken  up. 
Continuing  northward  along  the  reef,  which  sometimes 
forms  a  smooth  pavement  to  the  beach,  at  others  obstructs 
it  by  broken  masses  of  stone,  we  come  to  a  rocky  point 
where  the  shore  bends  in  abruptly,  and  makes  a  little  bay. 
The  beach  ridge  ends  as  abruptly,  and  the  shores  of  the 
cove  have  no  ridge,  but  the  reef  rock  continues  straight  on, 
and  forms  a  line  of  rock,  stretching  out  some  distance 
across  the  bay,  while  at  low  tide  one  may  see  that  the 
reef,  only  just  covered  by  water,  is  continued  across  tlie 
bay  to  a  point  where  the  beach,  furnished  with  a  sand- 
ridge,  follows  once  more  its  normal  northward  trend. 
This  locality  is  very  interesting,  because  it  shows  us 
that  the  sandstone  is  confined  to  the  beach,  and  that, 
when  the  beach  ridge  and  the  sands  behind  have  been 
swept  away,  by  a  storm  or  otherwise,  the  bared  reef  may 
stretch,  like  a  wall  or  breakwater,  across  the  coast  inden- 
tation thus  formed. 

Still  farther  northward  we  find  the  beach  bordered  bj  a 
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fringing  reef  of  this  sort,  — a  sort  of  irregular  flagging  to 
its  edge.  Riding  over  these  one  sees  the  ordinary  shells  of 
the  coast,  with  their  colors  still  fresh,  imbedded  in  the  rock. 
There  is  a  species  of  marine  worm  which  constructs  on  these 
rocks,  near  low  tide,  great,  rounded,  flattened  agglomera- 
tions of  sand-tubes,  which  are  sometimes  more  than  a  foot 
m  height,  and  resemble  immense  sponges.  Tlie  sand  is 
very  compactly  cemented  together,  as  might  be  inferred  from 
their  withstanding  the  continuous  pounding  of  the  Atlantic 
surf.  Sometimes  these  masses  are  broken  across,  when 
they  appear  like  fragments  of  some  large  AstrsBan.  At  one 
locality  on  the  shore,  opposite  these  rocks,  there  is  a  shallow 
lagoon  of  considerable  extent,  called  Mariricu,  which  lies 
just  behind  the  beach,  and  is  separated  from  the  sea  only 
by  the  beach  ridge,  which  latter  rises  to  a  height  of 
but  five  feet  above  high-water  mark.  I  found  the  surface 
of  this  lake  to  be,  on  the  18th  November,  1865,  about  five 
feet  and  a  half  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  low  water.* 
Since  it  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  only  a  narrow  ridge 
of  sand,  there  is  a  constant  soaking  of  its  waters  through 
the  beach  at  low  tide.  It  has  seemed  to  me  probable  that 
the  waters  of  the  lagSa  percolating  through  the  beach  might 
have  something  to  do  with  tlie  solidification  of  the  sands. 
The  narrow  beach  which  separates  the  lake  from  the  sea 
is  the  only  dry  ground  between  the  swamps  and  the  ocean, 
and  it  is  the  road  taken  by  the  wild  animals  passing  north 
and  south  along  tlie  shore.  At  As  Azeites,  a  little  settle- 
ment near  the  shore,  and  about  three  leagues  south  of  Sao 
Matheos,  there  are  several  beach  ridges,  one  inside  of  the 
other.  Inside  of  these,  draining  the  lag^as  and  swamps  of 
the  south,  flows  a  little  black-water  stream  called  the  Rio 

*  The  tide  here  rises  aboat  six  feet  six  inches. 
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Mariricti.*  At  As  Azeites  the  swampj  region  is  seTend  miles 
wide,  and  a  considerable  part  of  it  is  overflowed  ;  bat  the 
lagoons  and  streams  are  so  masked  by  floating  masses  of 
water-plants  (bdUas)^  and  a  dense  swamp  vegetation,  that 
the  country  is  impassable,  and  consequently  unknown  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  itself.  At  Azeites  the  Mariricu 
is  only  a  narrow,  navigable  channel  leading  througli  a 
wide,  overflowed  region,  and  bordered  by  balsas  of  grasses, 
arborescent  arums,  and  trees.  A  narrow  canal,  several 
hundred  feet  long,  is  here  cut  through  the  floating  vegeta- 
tion to  reach  terra  firma.  On  descending,  the  channel 
frequently  expands  into  broad  lagoons,  diversified  by  balsas, 
and  islands  with  clumps  of  trees,  but  the  channel  soon  con- 
tracts, though  the  growth  of  floating  grasses  f  on  each  side 
makes  it  appear  very  much  narrower  than  it  is  in  reality. 
In  some  places  it  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide  and  ten 
to  fifteen  feet  deep.  The  lands  bordering  it  are,  for  a  large 
part,  only  just  above  water,  and  are  heavily  wooded.  In  these 
forests  one  sees  the  Oamelleira  (^Ficus)^  and  the  Tucum  palm 
(^Asirocaryum  tucuma  Mart.),  furnishing  a  valuable  fibre,  and 
the  Ing&,  while  on  the  open  grounds  flourishes  the  Cashew, 
or  Cajueira  (^Anacardium  occidetUale^,  some  immense  trees 
of  which  I  saw  growing  at  As  Azeites.  These  lands  are 
very  excellent  for  the  cultivation  of  rice.  There  are  some 
stretches  of  higher  sandy  grounds,  which,  though  not  fertile, 
are  more  or  less  cultivated,  producing  mandioca,  feijSo,  cot- 
ton, rice,  and  com.  Tlie  MariricA  empties  into  the  Sfio  Ma- 
thoos  a  few  miles  almvo  its  mouth.    The  tide,  which  goes 

*  In  all  probability  during  heavj  ftesheU  some  of  the  shore  la^pdas  majr 
make  otitlets  for  thcmielves ;  but  the  only  barras  I  taw  between  the  Dooe  and 
8lo  Matheoe  were  thoee  of  MonserTas  and  Seoca. 

t  This  ii  the  rosort  of  f^reat  numbers  of  alligators,  capabaras,  and  of  man/  spe^ 
eles  of  water-birds^  —  docks,  parras,  cranes,  Ac,  —  many  of  which  breed  there. 
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up  the  SSo  Matheos  Bome  thirty-five  miles,  makes  its  influ- 
ence felt  up  the  Mariricti  for  some  distance.  Sometimes, 
during  drouths,  the  salt  water  flows  up  the  river  and  kills 
the  floating  grasses,  and  many  of  the  fresh-water  fish  die. 

The  Rio  Sao  Matheos  rises  in  the  province  of  Minas, 
in  the  forest,  south  of  the  Colonia  de  Uruc6 ;  but  I  have 
no  information  as  to  the  exact  point,  for  the  region  of 
its  head-waters  is  a  forest  inhabited  by  savages  and 
quite  unexplored.  In  a  manuscript  map  kindly  furnished 
me  by  my  friend,  Herr  Robert  Schlobach,  Imperial  engi- 
neer of  the  Mucury,  the  Rio  Sak)  Matheos  is  represented  as 
taking  its  rise  a  few  miles  south  of  Philadelphia.  Its  an- 
cient name  was  Cricar^,  or  Quiricar^.  It  is  formed  by  the 
union,  at  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles  above  its  mouth,  of 
two  branches  called,  respectively,  Bra90  do  Norte  and  Bra^o 
do  Sul.  I  made  a  horseback  journey  to  the  Fazenda  do  Capitiio 
Grande,  distant  some  forty-five  miles  from  the  city  of  Sao 
Matheos,  and  situated  on  the  Bra90  do  Norte,  a  few  miles 
above  itB  junction  with  the  Bra§o  do  Sul,  and,  descend- 
ing to  the  sea,  mapped  the  river  as  far  as  Sao  Matheos, 
below  which  I  was  prevented  from  continuing  my  work. 
At  Capitao  Grande  the  river,  a  stream  some  one  hundred 
feet  wide,  shallow  and  swift,  flows  in  the  bottom  of  a 
valley,  cut  through  the  tertiary  formation,  which  here  has  a 
tliickness,  above  river  level,  of  three  hundred  feet,  more  or 
less.  On  both  sides  of  the  valley  the  country  is  a  plain,  for 
the  most  part  heavily  timbered,  especially  on  the  slopes. 
At  the  fazenda,  the  soils  on  the  slopes  appear  to  be  drift,  and 
are  exceedingly  fertile.  The  coffee  on  the  slopes  was  vigor- 
ous and  healthy,  without  blight,  and  it  was  very  heavily 
fruited  with  a  berry  of  excellent  aroma.  I  do  not  remember 
having  seen  anywhere  better  coffee-trees  than  those  at  Capi- 
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tfio  Grande.  The  soil  yields  mandioca  and  the  other  products 
proper  to  the  climate  in  abundance.  In  the  narrow  valley 
the  climate  is  very  hot,  trying,  and  feverish,  but  the  clearing 
away  of  the  forests  will  change  its  character.  On  the  Braqo 
do  Norte  clays  are  occasionally  exposed  in  the  bluffs,  togeth- 
er with  a  kind  of  coarse  white  sandstone  such  as  would  re- 
sult from  the  hardening  of  the  sandy  clays  of  the  tertiary. 
There  are  but  few  inhabitants  on  this  branch  of  the  river. 
Of  the  Bra^o  do  Sul  I  know  nothing.  The  main  river  is  a 
respectable  little  stream,  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  width  above  Sao  Matheos,  and  bordered  by 
alluvial  lands,  which  lie  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley  cut 
through  the  tertiary  beds,  and  vary  much  in  width.  The 
valley  is  bordered  by  bluffs,  in  which  sandstones  and  clays 
of  ordinary  type  are  occasionally  seen.  The  tertiary  slopes 
are  very  fertile  and  largely  cultivated,  as  are,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  the  lands  on  the  upper  plain,*  so  that  the 
country,  with  its  numerous  fazendas  and  cocoa-palm  trees, 
wears  a  very  pleasant  aspect. 
Tlie  cocoa  palm  ( Cocos  nucifera)  is,  according  to  Wal- 

*  The  6oil  of  the  npper  plain,  when  uncleared,  nsually  bears  a  heavy  forest 
growth.  It  is  more  or  less  sandy  and  clayey,  and  I  should  suppose  would  be 
difficult  to  work ;  but  I  am  told  that  such  is  not  the  case.  It  is  frequently 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  loose  sand  on  the  surface,  owin^  to  the  washing 
away  of  the  clayey  portion  by  the  surface  water.  It  is  especially  fitted  for  the 
cultivation  of  mandioca,  which  flourishes  well  in  a  sandy  soil,  as  well  as  for 
cotton,  whic!i  also  docs  well  in  a  soil  of  that  kind.  Cane  is  planted  to  some 
extent.  AVhcn  cleared,  these  lands  make  excellent  grazing  grounds,  but  grass 
mu8t  1)0  ]>lantcd.  On  the  SertSo  flourish  the  ^Vaytf,  Timhtrf,  and  Afurt  palms. 
Northwest  of  Silo  Matheos,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  are  some  extensive 
barren  iiiul  swampy  plains  covered  by  a  vegetation  composed  of  shrubs, 
among  which  I  obsen-ed  a  species  of  Vaccinium  in  fruit.  The  soil  of  the  river- 
borders  is  Mussap<^,  and  very  fertile ;  but  these  are  generally  very  low  and  liable 
to  be  flooded.  Near  S3o  Matheos  are  extensive  swamps,  which  sometimes  breed 
very  malignant  fe^'crs. 
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lace  and  other  good  authorities,  not  a  native  of  America,  and 
the  early  explorers  of  Brazil  do  not  speak  of  it.  Its  home 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  East  Indies,  but  it  has  been  in- 
troduced into  America,  probably  by  natural  means,  the  im- 
pervious shell  and  thick  husk  fitting  the  fruit  to  bear  long 
transportation  by  ocean  currents.  It  is  now  found  every- 
where on  tropical  coasts,  but  in  the  East  Indies  it  is  more 
largely  cultivated  than  elsewhere,  sometimes  even  forming 
forests.  It  is  a  very  valuable  tree,  furnishing  food,  oil,  fibre 
for  cordage,  arrack,  &c.,  &c.* 

Von  Tschudi  says  that  Villa  Vigosa  is  the  southern  limit 
of  this  palm  in  Brazil.  Tliis  is  not  quite  correct.  South  of 
Sao  Matheos  these  trees  are  but  rarely  seen,  but  they,  how- 
ever, grow  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  great  numbers  may  be 
seen  on  the  shores  of  Paqueti,  while  there  are  a  few  speci- 
mens on  the  islands  of  Cobras  and  Villeganhao.  At  the 
Barra  do  Sfio  Matheos  they  grow  very  well,  and  at  the 
Fazenda  do  Campo  Redondo,  at  a  distance  of  several  miles 
from  the  sea,  there  is  a  fine  grove  on  the  edge  of  a  bluff. 
Tliis  palm,  as  has  been  frequently  remarked,  appears  to 
flourish  best  on  the  sands  of  the  sea-shore,  and  it  is  very 
rarely  seen  at  any  great  distance  inland. 

A  specimen  was  seen  by  Burton  on  the  Sao  Francisco  at 
Brejo  do  Salgado,  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the 
sea ;  and,  according  to  the  same  observer,  the  cocoa  palm 
occurs  in  occasional  patches  thence  down  the  river.  Burton 
speaks  of  a  large  grove  twenty-eight  miles  to  the  southwest 
of  Joazeiro,  and  he  suggests  that  the  saline  character  of  the 
soil  may  make  up  for  the  want  of  sea  air. 

*  See  Hamilton,  Description  of  Hindostan,  Vol.  II.  p.  210.  Mcyen,  Botan- 
ical Geography,  p.  331.  Transactions  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain, 
Vol.  I.  p.  546.  Bennett's  Travels  in  New  South  Wales,  &c.,  Vol.  IL,  Appen- 
dix, p.  295. 
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P.IZENDA    or   CAMPO    REIKIMDO,    SAO    HATUKW. 

Humboldt  found  this  palm  growing  in  the  interior  of 
Venezuela,  and  tlie  Duke  Paul  von  WQrtemburg  reporU  it 
as  flourishing,  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  in  the  island 
of  Cuba.  It  occurs,  also,  sometimes  in  the  interior  of 
India. 

In  Brazil  I  have  seen  the  cocoa  palm  as  far  south  as  lati- 
tude 23°  at  Rio.  It  is  grown  abundantly  in  the  provinces  of 
Bahia,  Sci^pe,  Alag3as,  Pernambuco,  and  along  tlie  coast 
northward,  but  near  the  equator  it  is  rarely  seen.  The 
northern  limit  appears  to  lie  within  latitude  28°  north  of  the 
equator.  Mayen  says,  on  the  authority  of  Humboldt,  that 
in  Venezuela  it  ascends  to  the  height  of  700  toiscs  above 
tlie  plain,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  4,500  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  products  of  the  Sao  Matheos  region  are  principally 
mandioca  meal  (J'arinha'),  together  with  some  sugar,  cac&o, 
beans,  (&c.,  &c.  Thecac&ois  principally  planted  on  tlio  lower 
grounds,  where  it  yields  well.  The  influence  ofthe  tide  is  felt 
at  a  distance  of  some  twenty-five  miles,  or  more,  above  the 
mouth  of  tlie  river,  and  navigation  for  small  vessels  ends  a  few 
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miles  above  the  town.  The  height  of  the  bluffs  decreases  on 
nearing  the  coast,  and,  at  the  city,  they  are  not  more  than 
eighty  to  one  hundred  feet.  Sfio  Matheos,  like  Nova  Almeida 
and  other  Brazilian  towns,  is  built  partly  on  the  edge  of  the 
bluff,  partly  at  its  foot,  by  the  river-side,  at  the  point  where 
the  bluffs  leave  the  river  and  run  southward  to  the  Doce. 
It  has  about  two  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  a  place  of 
some  considerable  importance,  being  reached  by  the  coast- 
ing steamers  and  little  schooners.  The  trade  is  princi- 
pally in  farinha,  feijSo,  &c.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  the  bluffs  run  eastward  for  a  few  miles,  and  then 
trend  off  northward  to  Itahtinas,  decreasing  in  height  as 
they  near  the  sea.  This  decrease  in  height,  I  am  inclined 
to  ascribe,  in  part,  to  the  slope  of  the  old  sea-bottom,  on 
which  the  tertiary  beds  were  deposited. 

Below  the  town  the  river  grows  wider,  shallower,  and  is 
obstructed  by  sand-banks.  The  banks  are  low,  with  only 
occasional  plantations,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  covered 
by  a  dense  forest ;  but,  lying  between  the  tertiary  lands  and 
the  sea  on  the  northern  side,  at  least,  are  quite  extensive 
sandy  plains  with  their  accompanying  sparse  vegetation. 
The  river-banks  are  generally  muddy,  and  the  aninga  and 
other  brackish-water  swamp  plants  grow  abundantly  on 
them.  Salt-water  crabs  and  fish  ascend  to  the  town.  The 
city  of  Sfto  Matheos  cannot  be  more  than  seven  or  eight 
miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  sea,  and  is  very  incorrectly 
located  on  the  maps.  According  to  my  observation,  it  lies 
about  west-southwest  of  the  barra.  Tlie  river,  descending 
from  the  city,  makes  a  large  bend  southward,  receiving  the 
Hariricti ;  it  then  runs  north  a  fqw  degrees  east,  and,  just 
above  the  barra  bends  round  and  enters  the  sea  from  the 
nortliwest.    The  maps  show  a  Rio  SSo  Domingos  entering 
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the  SSo  Matheos,  just  above  the  villa,  but  I  find  no  note  of 
it  in  my  journal.  The  Villa  da  Barra  do  Sao  Matheos  is 
situated  on  a  ridge  of  sand,  only  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
sea,  but  it  is  nearly  two  miles  from  the  mouth,  because  the 
river  flows  southward,  behind  the  beach  ridge  for  that  dis- 
tance, before  escaping  into  the  sea.  On  both  sides  of  the 
river,  but  particularly  on  the  southern  side,  there  are  exten- 
sive mangrove  swamps,  which  furnish  very  interesting  col- 
lecting gromids  for  the  naturalist,  for  they  are  especially 
rich  in  crustaceans.  Among  the  mangroves  two  genera  are 
represented, —  Laguntularia  and  Avicennia.  The  common 
red  mangrove  of  the  Brazilians  is  tlie  Laguncularia  racemosa 
Gaert.,  of  which  the  wood  is  used  for  burning,  and  tlie  leaf 
and  bark  for  tanning.  Tlie  second  species  is  the  Avicennia 
tomentosa  Linn^,  used  for  the  same  purposes. 

One  league,  or  thereabouts,  north  of  the  Barra  do  Sao 
Matheos,  is  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Itahunas,  or  Guaxindiba. 
This  little  stream,  a  black-water  river,  as  has  already  been 
noted  by  Max.  zu  Neu-Wied,*  rises  in  the  Scrtao,  and  reaches 
the  coast  at  a  point  some  three  leagues  north  of  the  mouth  ; 
but  a  beach  ridge,  only  a  few  hundred  feet  in  width,  prcventa 
its  reaching  the  sea,  and  causes  it  to  bend  abruptly  to  the 
southward,  so  that  it  flows  along,  tlirough  the  low  gromids, 

*  Prinz  Max.  zn  Nen  Wiod,  Rase  nach  BrasUien,  Vol.  I.  p.  826,  says  that  the 
Peixeboi,  or  manati,  Manaius  americantUj  oocars  in  a  larp^  grass-f^rown  lake 
south  of  the  SSo  Matheos  and  communicatinj;  with  that  river,  and  that  it  nscd 
to  be  captured  b^'  the  inhabitants  for  the  sake  of  its  blabber,  flesh,  and  ear-bones ; 
and  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Beitrage  aur  Natwrtfetchichie  von  Bratiiien,  foige 
602,  ho  states  that  it  occurred  plentifully  in  the  river  and  take  aforesaid,  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Quartel  Juparanila,  and  was  formerly  frequently  taken  by 
the  inhabitants.  He  adds,  however,  that  he  had  never  seen  a  specimen. 
While  at  S3o  Matheos,  and  durin;:;  a  stay  of  three  months  in  that  part  of 
the  coast,  I  never  heard  the  animal  spoken  of,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
now  to  be  found  there.    (See  note  on  page  75.) 
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just  behind  the  beach  ridge,  for  two  or  three  leagues.  It 
is  rather  narrow,  but  very  deep,  and  vessels  of  consider- 
able size  enter  it.  It  is  navigable  for  some  distance  into 
the  interior,  and  furnishes  an  excellent  water  highway. 
Near  its  mouth  a  riacho  *  enters  it  from  the  southward, 
and  this  affords  navigation  nearly  to  the  Barra  do  Sao  Ma- 
theos.  A  canal  is  being  opened  to  join  this  riacho  witli  tlie 
Sao  Matheos.  The  low  lands  between  the  bluffs  and  the 
coast  are  for  the  most  part  timbered  ;  but  tliey  furnish  some 
excellent  pasturage.  On  the  Itahtinas,  a  strip  of  sand  mar- 
gins the  bluffs  and  appears  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  sand 
plam  on  the  SSo  Matheos.  The  bluffs  bordering  the  plain 
are  only  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  height,  but  they  grow  higher 
as  we  go  westward,  and,  at  a  distance  of  two  leagues  from 
Itah6nas,  they  are  at  least  one  hundred  feet  high.  Tliey 
have,  as  elsewhere,  steep  slopes,  and,  in  part  at  least,  are 
covered  by  a  very  fertile  soil.  On  the  Fazenda  of  Senhor 
OUndo  Gomes  dos  Santos  I  saw  most  excellent  crops,  espe- 
cially of  mandioca  and  coffee,  which  were  almost,  if  not 
quite,  equal  to  anything  on  the  SSo  Matheos. 

Off  the  shore,  in  front  of  the  town  of  Italitinas,  are  some 
ledges  of  rock  washed  by  the  waves.  I  could  not  examine 
them,  but  I  thought  them  to  be  sandstones.  The  bluffs 
sweep  round  to  the  shore,  just  to  the  north  of  a  little  riacho, 
called  Doce,  if  I  mistake  not,  and  a  short  distance  to  the 
south  of  the  first  point  north  of  Itahtinas  ;  they  form  along 
the  shore,  for  a  distance  of  several  miles,  a  line  of  low 
cliffs,  which,  from  their  whiteness,  have  received  the  name 
of  Os  Len^Ses.  Tliese  cliffs  are  nowhere  more  than  thirty 
to  forty  feet  in  height,  this  being  the  thickness  of  the  forma- 
tion exposed  above  the  sea.     The  most  prominent  feature 

*  This  term  is  applied  to  smaU  estoaries.    It  means  literallj  a  smaU  river. 
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in  this  line  of  cliffs,  is  a  hard  gray  grit  with  an  argillaceous 
cement,  and  in  some  places  twenty  feet  in  thickness.  This 
rock  is  composed  of  materials  precisely  like  those  of  the 
sandy  clays  of  Lagda  JuparanSa,  and  elsewhere ;  but  the 
rock  is  so  compact  and  hard  as  to  be  used  as  a  building- 
stone  at  Itahtinas,  although  I  believe  that  the  stone  actually 
used  is  derived  from  quarries  near  the  village.  Associated 
with  this  rock  are  white  and  red  clays,  and  beds  of  the 
common,  coarse,  red,  lava-like  sandstone.*  The  cliffs  end 
at,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of,  the  Riacho  das  Ostras, 
a  little,  black-water  stream,  of  whose  course  I  know  nothing, 
but  the  bluffs  continue  along  the  shore  much  further.  Riacho 
Novo  is  another  black-water  stream,  which,  before  emptying 
into  the  sea,  runs  for  several  miles  in  a  deep  channel  just  be- 
hind the  beach  ridge.  The  tide  enters  this  channel,  and  it  is 
navigable  for  canoes  for  a  considerable  distance.  The  whole 
country  between  Itahdnas  and  the  Mucury  is  wooded,  the 
lower  and  wet  grounds  very  luxuriantly,  the  higher  and  drier 
less  so,  the  latter  often  supporting  only  a  thick  growth  of 
small  trees  and  bushes.  Dunes  of  sand  occur  on  the  shore 
near  the  Mucury,  and  in  one  locality  there  are  exposed  on 
the  sand-beach  the  stumps  of  trees,  rooted  in  their  soil  and 
upright,  something  which  points  to  an  encroachment  on  the 
shore  by  the  sea.  I  have  observed  dead  trees,  apparently 
mangroves,  standing  in  tlie  water  off  the  shore  below  Cara- 
vellas.  Has  there  been  a  recent  depression  of  this  part  of 
the  coast  ? 

*  I  wai  delayed  one  morning  at  a  little  settlement  jost  south  of  the  Riacho  dai 
Ottras,  and  I  undertook  a  careful  examination  of  the  beds  for  fossils,  but  I  taw 
not  the  slightest  trMe  of  organic  remains  in  them.  I  am  sony  that  I  was  un- 
able to  make  notes  on  the  arrangement  of  the  materials  in  the  cliff;  but  the 
place  was  like  a  furnace,  and  I  was  driven  away  by  the  sun,  blinded  and  ex- 
hansted. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

PBOVmCE    OF    MINAS    GERAES.  —  THE    MUCUBT    AND    JEQUI- 

TINHONHA   BASINS. 

The  Barin  of  the  Mncury.  —  Porto  Alegre.  —  Description  of  the  River  below 
Santa  Clara.  —  Lozuriance  of  Forest  Vegetation.  —  Santa  Clara.  —  Minas 
Geraes  a  Land-locked  Proyince.  —  Want  of  Roads.  —  The  Philadelphia  Road 
and  the  Mucnry  Colonies.  — Difference  in  Topography  and  Soils  between  the 
Tertiary  and  Gneiss  Lands  west  of  Santa  Clara.  —  Uracil,  its  Dutch  Colony, 
Soils,  Climate,  &c«  —  Philadelphia  and  its  German  Colonies.  —  Great  Fer- 
tility of  the  Mncary  Basin.  —  Character  of  Country  between  Philadelphia 
and  the  Head-waters  of  the  Mucuiy.  — The  Basin  of  the  Jequitinhonha.  — 
The  Rio  Pardo.  —  General  Geological  Structure  of  the  Jequitinhonha-Pardo 
Basin.  —  The  Head-waters  of  the  Setubal,  their  Geological  Features  and  Ca- 
tinga  Forests.  —  Geological  Excursion  from  the  Fazenda  de  Santa  Barbara  to 
Alto  dos  Bois.  —  Difflcnlty  of  geologizing  in  Brazil.  —  The  Brazilian  Cam* 
pos.  —  The  Chapadas  between  Itinga  and  Calhio.  —  The  great  Calhio- 
Arassuahy  Valley.  —  Mngnificent  View  over  the  Valley  fVom  the  Chapada  at 
Agua  da  Nora.  —  Calhao  and  the  Geology  of  its  Vicinity.  —  Description  of 
the  Country  between  Calh^  and  Sucuriij.  —  The  Chapadas.  —  Minas  Noras, 
its  Geology,  Gold-Mines,  &c.  —  Occurrence  of  Gold  in  Drift.  -^  Gold-Mines 
of  the  Arraial  da  Chapada ;  their  former  Richness ;  not  yet  worked  out  — 
Decomposition  of  Clay  Slates  in  the  Minas  Noras  Region.  —  The  Rio  Aras- 
suahy. —  The  Rio  Jequitinhonha  from  its  Confluence  with  the  Arassuahy  to 
the  Sea  described  ;  its  Geology,  Vegetation,  Commerce.  —  The  Salto  Grande. 

The  Rio  Mucury  takes  its  rise  in  the  province  of  Minas, 
about  150  miles  west  of  Villa  Yigosa,  among  the  high  lands 
which  form  the  water-shed  bounding  the  basin  of  the  Jequi- 
tinhonha on  the  east.  Its  course  for  the  first  seventy-five 
miles,  curves  excepted,  is  approximately  eastruortheast,  when 
it  meets  the  Bio  Preto,  a  stream  rising  in  the  same  water-shed 
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some  forty  miles  to  the  north-northeast.  This  last  river 
flows  with  a  course  almost  parallel  to  the  Mucury  up  to 
about  the  same  meridian,  when  it  receives  the  little  Rio  das 
Americanas  coming  from  the  north.  It  then  bends  abruptly 
to  the  south,  to  join  the  Mucury,  the  combined  waters  of  the 
two  streams  flowing  still  southward  until  they  reach  the  Rio 
Todos  08  Santos,  a  stream  rising  at  a  point  south  of  the 
Mucury,  and  forty  miles  south  of  the  source  of  the  Rio  Pre- 
to,  and  flowing  also  parallel  with  the  Mucury.  The  Mucury 
soon  bends  gradually  round  to  the  east,  and,  making  sev- 
eral broad  curves,  runs  with  a  general  southeast  direction 
to  Santa  Clara,  on  the  boundary  between  the  provinces  of 
Minas,  Bahia,  and  Espirito  Santo,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles, 
in  a  straight  line,  but  much  more,  following  tlie  course  of 
the  river.  The  Rio  Uruc6  is  another  river  flowing  in  a  val- 
ley parallel  with  the  Todos  os  Santos  and  Upper  Mucury,  but 
emptying  into  the  Mucury  proper  on  the  right  bank,  some 
fifteen  miles  in  a  straight  line  below  the  mouth  of  tlie 
Todos  OS  Santos.  On  the  opposite  or  northern  side  the 
Mucury  receives,  about  eight  or  ten  miles  farther  down,  tlie 
Rio  Pampfio,  which  comes  from  the  north,  and  has  appar- 
ently a  course  of  about  sixty  miles ;  but  its  upper  waters 
have  never  been  explored.*  Above  Santa  Clara  the  Mucury 
and  its  tributaries  are  swift  and  obstructed  by  rapids,  but 
from  Santa  Clara  the  main  river  runs  with  a  very  tortuous 
course,  as  a  rid  ef  areta,  to  the  sea,  into  which  it  empties  in 
latitude  IS"*  6'  S.,  and  ten  and  a  half  miles  south  of  the  par- 
allel of  Santa  Clara.  Its  waters  come  principally  from  the 
province  of  Minas,  where  it  drains  an  irregular  triangular 

*  Some  of  the  lands  of  the  Mucary  company  were  situated  on  the  PampBo. 
The  onlj  one  who  has  visited  them  is  my  friend  Mr.  George  Schieber,  one  of 
the  lunrejing  corps  of  the  Mucnry. 
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area,  bounded  as  follows  :  by  a  line  running  due  north  along 
the  Serra  dos  Aymor^s,  eighty  miles,  another  line,  135  miles 
long,  running  a  little  east  of  northeast,  and  another  on  the 
soutli  about  110  miles  long,  and  running  east-west  along  the 
water-shed  dividing  the  basin  of  the  Mucury  from  those  of 
the  Doce  and  SSo  Matheos.  This  triangle  is  a  right-angled 
one.  From  its  southeast  angle  the  area  drained  forms  an 
irregular  strip  some  six  or  more  miles  wide,  along  the  mid- 
dle of  which  flows  the  river.  In  the  study  of  this  river  sys- 
tem, several  points  strike  one  as  interesting.  Tlie  parallel- 
ism of  the  Rios  Preto,  Mucury,  Todos  os  Santos,  and  Uructi 
shows  that  they  flow  in  parallel  valleys,  which  ai^e  evidently 
determined  by  the  trend  of  the  foldings  into  which  the  gneiss 
is  thrown.  The  coincidence  in  direction  between  the  courses 
of  the  Rio  das  Americanas  and  that  of  the  Rio  Preto  above 
the  Mucury,  and  the  latter  to  its  confluence  with  the  Todos  os 
Santos,  points  to  a  valley  running  north-south,  into  which 
the  rivers  Preto,  Todos  os  Santos,  and  Mucury  empty  as  side 
tributaries.  The  Pampfio  flows  in  a  similar  valley.  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  the  basin  of  the  Mucury  with  that  of 
the  Doce.  In  each,  the  greater  part  of  the  region  drained 
lies  west  of  the  coast  cordilheira,  while  east  of  the  cordilheira 
the  area  dwindles  down  to  a  narrow  strip  bordering  the 
river  on  each  side.  Between  these  two  rivers  are  intercal- 
ated the  Sao  Matheos,  Itahdnas,  &c. 

With  these  introductory  remarks  on  the  hydrography  of 
the  Mucury  basin  I  propose  to  give  a  somewhat  detailed 
description  of  the  river  basin  in  ascending  the  river  to  Santa 
Clara,  and  then  traversing  the  basin  thence  westward  to  the 
head  of  the  Mucury  Pequeno,  along  the  line  of  the  Santa 
Clara,  Philadelphia,  and  Minas  road.  The  Rio  Mucury,  con- 
trary to  the  general  rule,  enters  the  sea  obliquely  from  the 
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Bouth.  Its  mouth  is  narrow  and  difficult  to  enter,  being 
much  less  practicable  than  the  Sfio  Matheos.  On  the  left 
bank  at  the  mouth,  built  on  a  sand-bank,  and  surrounded 
by  mangrove  swamps,  is  the  miserable  little  village  to  which 
the  ridiculous  misnomer  of  Porto  Alegre  has  been  applied. 
The  place  is  of  importance  only  as  the  port  of  the  Mucury 
district,  which  exports  coffee,  cotton,  rosewood,  &c.  From 
Porto  Alegre  large  quantities  of  salt  are  sent  into  the  inte- 
rior, where  it  finds  its  way  into  the  very  heart  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Minas  Geraes.  Dry  goods  are  also  imported  through 
the  same  channel.  The  town  is  one  of  the  most  wretched  I 
saw  in  Brazil.  Its  inhabitants  are  principally  of  Tupi  origin. 
From  Porto  Alegre  to  Santa  Clara,  a  distance  of  forty-five 
miles  in  a  straight  line,  but  at  least  fifty-five  by  the  river, 
the  stream  is  rather  shallow,  very  tortuous,  narrow,  and 
affording  navigation  for  pranchas,  canoes,  and  a  very  small 
steamer ;  but  the  water  is,  for  a  considerable  part  of  the 
year,  so  shallow,  and  the  river  is  so  obstructed  by  sand- 
banks, that  it  is  navigable  constantly  only  for  canoes.*  Just 
above  Porto  Alegre  the  tertiary  bluffs  appear,  and  sand- 
stones and  clays  are  exposed  in  them.  At  first  these  blufls 
are  not  very  high,  in  some  places  measuring  only  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  feet ;  but,  ascending  the  river,  their 
elevation  increases,  and  at  Santa  Claraf  they  are  some  330 
feet  above  sea  level.  At  Santa  Clara  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  formation  is  not  displayed  in  these  bluffs ;  for,  back  from 
them  the  tertiary  lands  reach,  in  some  places,  an  altitude  of 

•  In  the  latter  part  of  January,  1866,  Mr.  Copeland  and  I  ascended  the 
river  in  the  little  steamer.  The  water  was  to  shallow  that  we  were  constantly 
running  aground.  A  few  leagues  below  Santa  Clara  we  stuck  fast,  and  the 
rut  of  the  distance  we  had  to  malce  in  the  prancha  we  had  been  towing. 

t  Rama  Clara  itself  is  327  palmos  abore  sea  lerel,  which  would  make  the 
level  of  the  river  below  the  rapids  only  a  few  palmoe  lower. 
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360  feet  above  sea  level,  according  to  actual  measurement. 
The  river  valley  is  very  narrow,  and  the  sides  have  a  steep 
slope.  The  alluvial  lands  are  small  in  extent.  Both  they 
and  the  tertiary  lands  are  covered  by  a  very  heavy  and  lux- 
uriant forest,  and  the  scenery  on  the  river  is  of  surpassing 
beauty ;  for  here,  as  on  the  Doce,  the  trees  crowd  down  to 
the  water's  edge,  forming  a  dense  wall  of  verdure.  A  host 
of  species  of  beautiful-leaved  and  bright-flowing  climbing 
plants  hang  a  dense  curtain  from  tree  to  tree,  and  sometimes 
depend  in  folds  from  the  outstretched  branches,  like  the  dra- 
pery from  the  arm  of  an  antique.  The  gneiss  first  makes 
its  appearance  below  tlie  tertiary  rocks  at  a  place  called 
Dous  IrmiLOS,  some  eight  leagues,  more  or  less,  below  Santa 
Clara.  It  has  a  northward  dip.  At  Santa  Clara  navigation 
is  made  impossible  by  a  series  of  rapids,  and  thence  into 
the  province  of  Minas  the  Mucury  is  rapid,  and  has  many 
falls.  At  Santa  Clara,  which  is  only  a  collection  of  a  few 
dwellings  and  warehouses,  built  on  narrow  alluvial  fiats 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  the  valley  is  very  narrow, 
and  has  steep  banks.  Th.e  rocks  in  the  river  are  gneiss,* 
which  is  much  veined  with  granite.  This  locality  is  very 
unhealthy,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  valley,  and  the 
great  heat  of  the  day, — which  often  gives  way  to  damp 
fogs  by  night, —  to  the  bad  character  of  the  river  water,  and 
to  swamps  in  the  vicinity  on  the  top  of  the  chapada.f 

*  The  Dicdanctrio  Gwgmfioo  says  that  iron  ore  exists  within  the  district  of 
Porto  Ale^,  bnt  does  not  indicate  the  locality.  Von  Tschudi,  Beiaen  durch 
SSkl'Amer.,  Vol.  II.  p.  338,  soya  that  he  has  fonnd  chrysolites  in  the  rirer<-sand 
at  tbeBarra. 

t  I  was  attacked  by  ftrer  here,  and  only  escaped  by  removing  to  the  high 

grounds  of  Minas.    I  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitade  to  Signora  Gazzinelli,  who 

took  a  mother's  care  of  me,  and  also  to  my  faithful  and  generous  companion. 

Mr.  Schieber,  whose  kindness  I  never  can  forget. 

6»  1 
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Anj  one  glancing  at  a  map  of  Brazil  will  see  that  the  rich 
and  populous  province  of  Minas  Geraes  is  land-locked,  and 
separated  from  the  sea  bj  serras  and  forests.  The  Serra  da 
Mantiqueira  and  the  Serra  do  Mar  skirt  it  on  the  south,  and 
on  the  east  the  coast  mountains,  collectively  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Serra  dos  Aymor^s,  clothed  with  forest,  form 
its  eastern  boundary  line.  None  of  its  rivers  are  navigable 
to  the  sea,  though  some  of  them  are,  for  scores  of  miles, 
navigable  in  their  upper  courses ;  but  all  of  them  are  ob- 
structed by  heavy  falls  or  rapids  in  their  descent  from  the 
plateau  to  the  coast  plains.  Many  of  them,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Doce,  Mucury,  Jequitinhonha,  and  Sao  Francisco, 
are  navigable  in  their  lower  courses,  in  some  cases,  even  up 
to  the  confines  of  the  province.  Prom  Rio  a  railroad  to  tlie 
foot  of  the  Serra  da  Estrella,  with  a  magnificent  wagon-road7 
which,  crossing  this  Serra  and  the  Serra  da  Mantiqueira,  con- 
nects with  the  Barbacena  district,  about  152  miles  in  a  direct 
line  from  Rio.  An  excellent  railroad  crosses  the  Serra  do 
Mar  to  the  northwest  of  Rio,  and  enters  the  valley  of  the 
Parahyba,  down  which  it  extends  many  miles.  It  is  to  be 
extended  northward  into  the  province  of  Minas.  But  the 
greater  part  of  Minas  is  destitute  of  wagon-roads,  and  the 
traffic  is  almost  wholly  carried  on  on  the  backs  of  mules.  The 
coast  forest-  and  mountain-belt  bounding  the  province  is  al- 
most entirely  uninhabited  and  impassable.  A  very  small 
quantity  of  salt  and  other  articles  of  commerce  finds  its  way 
in  canoes  up  the  river  Doce,  as  already  stated,  and  a  larger 
quantity  by  tl^  same  means  enters  the  province  by  the  Je- 
quitinhonha ;  but  commerce  with  the  sea-coast  is  carried  on 
with  great  difficulty  and  at  much  expense.  Tlius,  a  bag  of 
salt  that  costs  two  milreis  at  the  sea-coast  is  worth  eight  or 
even  eleven  milreis  by  the  time  it  has  reached  the  interior 
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of  Minas.  The  Senator  Theophilo  Benedicto  Ottoni,*  some 
twenty-five  years  ago,  conceived  the  project  of  opening  a 
good  wagon-road  from  Santa  Clara  to  Minas  Novas,  through 
the  broad  forest  region  of  the  Mucurj,  and  of  colonizing  that 
region.  A  company  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
plishing this  object.  Through  agents  in  Europe,  a  consider- 
able number  of  Grerman,  French,  and  Swiss  colonists  were 
secured,  and  two  colonies  were  founded,  one  on  the  Rio  Uru- 
c6,  the  other  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  Todos  os  Santos,  the 
Mucury  colonies  being  founded  in  the  year  1858.  An  ex- 
cellent wagon-road,  now  out  of  repair,  was  constructed  from 
Santa  Clara  to  Philadelphia,  and  a  mule-path  was  laid  out  to 
Minas  Novas ;  but  the  colonists  appear  to  have  been,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  of  very  poor  quality.  Through  the  mis- 
representation of  the  agents  of  the  company  in  Europe,  the 
colonists  were  led  to  expect  to  find  themselves,  on  their  ar- 
rival, put  into  the  possession  of  a  house  and  cultivated  farm. 
It  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  them  to  be  sent  into  the 
virgin  forest.  Nevertheless,  extensive  clearings  were  made, 
and  the  villages  of  Uructi  and  Philadelphia  were  built ;  but 
political  opposition  from  the  enemies  of  Ottoni  was  added  to 
the  difficulties  the  colonists  had  to  contend  with.  The  com- 
pany failed  ;  the  colonists,  disappointed  in  their  hopes,  de- 
serted by  wholesale,!  and  to-day  the  Mucury  is  dragging  out 
a  miserable  existence,  Philadelphia  is  in  decay,  and  the  road 
is  out  of  repair.    It  was  not  because  the  lands  of  the  Mucury 

*  To  the  Senator  my  companion  and  I  are  indebted  for  letters  of  introdne- 
tion,  which  secnred  for  us  friendi  and  assistance  eveiywhere  along  our  whole 
journey. 

t  I  should  state  here  that  the  worthless  colonists  were  the  first  to  leaye. 
Those  that  I  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  in  the  Mucury  seemed  to  me  to 
be  of  a  good,  industrious  class,  but  they  were  crippled  by  the  failure  of  the 
company. 
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were  not  fertile.  They  are  exceedingly  rich,  while  the  cli- 
mate is  healthy  and  agreeable.  It  is  not  that  the  project  of 
opening  a  road  through  the  Mucury  to  Minas  was  unwisely 
planned,  but  it  is  owing  to  bad  management  on  the  part  of 
the  company,  to  the  slanders  of  enemies,  and  to  the  bad 
character  of  a  large  part  of  the  colonists  themselves,  that  the 
enterprise  has  proved  a  failure.* 

Tlie  Minas  road,  on  leaving  Santa  Clara,  runs  for  a  few 
miles  through  a  hilly  region  bordering  the  Mucury.  This 
region  is  covered  by  the  ordinary  red  drift  soil,  and  is  very 
fertile.  Quite  a  number  of  German  families  still  remain 
here.  Beyond  Barriado,  where  are  a  few  settlers,  one  soon 
leaves  the  river  valley  and  rises  to  the  top  of  the  tertiary 
chapada,t  which,  at  a  distance  of  eleven  and  three  quarter 
leagues  from  Santa  Clara,  and  near  the  Riacho  das  Pedras, 
is  1,226  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  forms  a  plain 
like  that  of  the  Sertfio  |  below  Santa  Clara,  and  is  well 
but  not  densely  wooded.  Tlie  chapada  is  covered  by  a 
layer  of  drift  of  a  yellowish  color,  in  which  I  saw,  indis- 
criminately mingled  with  the  clayey  sand  of  which  it  is 
composed,  rounded  and  angular  fragments  of  quartz,  sand- 

*  The  itorjr  of  the  Mneary  is  a  long  and  sad  one,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  enter 
into  it  here.  Thoee  who  desire  to  read  the  history  of  the  colony  will  find  a 
rery  Ikir  statement  of  the  fiKts  in  Von  Tschndi's  lUiien  dunk  Sad-Amenka^ 
Vol.  IL    That  of  Dr.  Ave  Lallemant  is  prejudiced,  unfair,  and  nnrelisble. 

t  Chapada  means  primarily  a  pUnn,  but  in  Brasil  the  term  is  applied  to  ele- 
Taled  plains  or  small  plateaus,  usually  consisting  of  horixontal  deposits,  and 
•eparated  by  deep  Talleys  of  erosion.  The  term  chapadlo  is  applied  to  chapa* 
das  of  great  extent,  as  the  chapadio  de  Santa  Blaria  in  Minas. 

I  The  term  ScrtAo,  plural  SertOes,  so  often  used  in  works  on  Brazil,  simply 
means  the  interior  of  a  country  as  opposed  to  the  coast.  It  is  applied,  for 
InsUnoe,  to  the  lands  in  the  ridnity  of  the  dty  of  Slo  ICatheoe.  The  word 
appears  to  hare  a  somewhat  indefinite  signification  in  Brasil.  The  inbahi- 
tants  of  the  8crtlo  are  called  Sertan^. 
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stone,  and  gneiss.  This  soil,  like  tliat  of  the  plains  below 
Santa  Clara,  is  weak,  and  much  inferior  to  the  gneiss  soils. 
At  Biacho  das  Pedras,  a  little  stream  flowing  into  the  Mu- 
cury,  the  tertiary  lands  are  left,  and  the  road  reaches  a 
rolling  gneiss  country.  The  rock,  wherever  I  saw  it,  was 
very  coarse-gitiined  and  homogeneous,  decomposed  on  the 
surface,  and  covered  with  drift  clay,  which  is  usually  very 
fine  in  texture,  and  very  red  from  the  large  percentage  of 
ferric  oxide.  The  hills  were  low  and  rounded,  with  a 
topography  like  that  of  the  coffee  region  of  the  Parahyba 
do  Sul  at  the  Barra  do  Pirahy.  Indeed,  the  two  regions 
are  precisely  identical  in  soil,  general  topography,  and 
climate.  The  country  is  covered  by  a  dense  virgin  forest, 
far  more  luxuriant  than  that  which  clothes  the  tertiary 
plains.  The  country  continues  vrith  the  same  general 
character  to  Uruc6,  where  it  becomes  diversified  by  ab- 
rupt gneiss  hills,  many  of  which  are  bare  and  precipitous, 
and  give  to  the  scenery  a  very  romantic  and  pleasing  air. 
The  soils  of  the  Uructi  are  extremely  fertile,  and  yield  abun- 
dantly coffee,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  mandioca,  rice,  etc.  The 
climate  is  warm,  but  not  so  hot  as  on  the  coast,  and  a 
sea-breeze  cools  the  air  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day  and 
evening.  The  climate  appears  to  be  healthy ;  and  that  is 
the  universal  testimony  of  even  the  discontented  settlers. 
The  hills  of  Urucd  are  all  isolated  masses,  and  form  no 
well-defined  mountain  range,  though  they  appear  to  be  the 
remains  of  a  range  running  about  east-northeast,  crossing 
the  Uructi.  Westward  of  the  colony  the  country  rises 
steadily  in  altitude.  At  a  distance  of  eight  leagues  from 
Philadelphia  the  road  crosses  a  pass  in  the  Morro  do 
Eupan  at  an  elevation  of  1,800  palmos.  The  Morro  it- 
self must  be  at  least  8,000  feet  in  elevation  above  the  level 
of  the  sea. 
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Philadelphia  is  a  small  village  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Todos  os  Santos,  about  forty  miles  above  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Mucury,  and  twenty-eight  and  a  half  leagues 
west  of  Santa  Clara.  The  Todos  os  Santos  is,  like  the  rest  of 
the  rivers  of  the  Mucury  basin,  only  a  respectable  brook,  and 
of  no  especial  importance  in  itself.  Within  a  few  miles  of 
Philadelphia  there  empty  into  the  Todos  os  Santos  several 
little  streams,  among  which  are  the  Rios  S.  Jacintho,  S.  An- 
tonio, and  S.  Benedicto,  which  flow  through  fertile,  cultivated 
valleys,  and  are  settled  by  German  and  Brazilian  colonists. 
The  ground  on  which  the  village  stands  is,  according  to 
the  measurement  of  Herr  Schlobach,  engineer  of  the 
Mucury,  1,918  feet  above  the  sea.  Many  of  the  neighbor- 
ing hills  are  800  to  400  feet  high,  so  that  the  general  eleva- 
tion of  the  country  would  be  considerably  above  2,000  feet. 
So  far  as  the  quality  of  the  soils  in  the  vicinity  is  concerned, 
I  can  only  reiterate  what  I  have  said  in  speaking  of  Urucu, 
and  repeat  my  comparison  between  them  and  the  soils  of 
the  coffee  regions  of  the  Rio  Parahyba  do  Sul.  In  one  word, 
I  may  say  that  the  whole  country,  from  the  Riacho  das 
Pcdras  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Mucury,  forms  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  uniformly  fertile  agricultural  regions  in 
Brazil  south  of  the  Amazonas,  and  I  cannot  help  expressing 
my  firm  belief  that  nature  having  so  abundantly  blessed  the 
Mucury,  a  not  far  distant  day  will  see  it  teeming  with  inhab- 
itants, and  the  highway  of  a  commerce  with  the  interior  of 
Muias.*     The  road  from  Sta.  Clara  to  Philadelphia  is  well 

*  For  an  interesting  and  detailed  description  of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity, 
vide  Tschudi's  Reisen  dvrrh  Sild-Amerika,  Vol  II.  Hii  sketch  of  the  riUage 
is  wretched,  the  hills  to  the  soath  appearing  like  an  Alpine  monntain  range.  I 
cannot  spi*ak  too  strongly  of  the  Macury  as  an  agricultural  region » and  I  would 
call  tlic  attention  of  emigrants  to  it  as  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  healthy  tracts 
I  have  seen  anywhere  in  BraaiL 
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laid  out  with  a  very  good  grade,  and  with  proper  repair, 
might  be  made  an  excellent  carriage-road.  The  soil  is, 
however,  very  clayey,  and  the  passage  of  the  heavy  ox-carts 
in  wet  weather,  not  to  speak  of  the  gullying  by  the  rains, 
have  cut  it  up  fearfully.  The  bridges  were  in  bad  repair  in 
1866.  The  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Alalifl  is  nothing  but 
a  miserable  mule-path,  badly  laid  out,  and  obstructed  by 
bushes  and  fallen  trees,  and  in  wet  weather  most  abominably 
muddy.  Just  before  reaching  A9ude  it  passes  directly  over 
the  top  of  the  highest  point,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  traveller  a  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Westward  of  Philadelphia  the  comitry  is  more  hilly. 
About  one  league  from  Philadelphia  the  path  crosses  a  high 
hill,  from  which  one  has  a  magnificent  view  over  the  low 
swelling  hills  of  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  with  the  rugged 
mountains  of  Urucii  in  the  background.  A  short  distance 
west  of  the  mill  of  Senhor  Jos^  Maria,  the  gneiss  becomes 
very  micaceous,  passing  into  mica  slate,  and  is  very  full  of 
quartz  veins.  In  the  latter  occur  large  crystals  of  black 
tourmaline.  Crossing  the  head-waters  of  the  Mucury,  near 
Pot^,  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  A9ude  is  much  more 
hilly  tlian  usual,  and  many  of  the  hills  are  of  considerable 
height.  The  whole  country  is  still  most  luxuriantly  forest- 
clothed,  and  the  soils  are  extraordinarily  fertile,  and  in  some 
places  almost  black.  About  twenty-seven  to  twenty-eight 
miles  west,  a  few  degi'ees  north  from  Philadelphia,  the 
water-shed  dividing  the  basins  of  the  Mucury  and  Jequi- 
tinhonha  is  passed,  and  one  descends  into  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Setubal.  For  the  last  league  or  so  bordering  the  valley 
of  the  Setubal,  the  rock  is  chiefly  mica  slate,  with  much 
quartz  in  veins  and  layers.  The  soil  is  redder  than  usual, 
full  of  little  flakes  of  mica,  and  boulders  and  fragments 
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of  quartz,  angular  and  rounded,  are  found  abundanflj  in  it. 
Near  the  post,  marking  thirteen  leagues  from  Philadelphia, 
the  mica  slate  appeared  to  have  a  strike  east^west.  Dip 
vertical. 

The  Jequitinhonha,  one  of  the  most  important  rivers 
of  Minas  Geraes,  takes  its  rise  in  the  knot  of  the  Cordil- 
heira  do  Espinha^o,  in  the  Serra  Frio,  three  leagues  west 
of  the  town  of  Serro,  and  about  the  same  distance  south- 
southwest  of  the  Peak  of  Itamb^,  whence  come  the  waters 
of  two  or  more  of  its  little  tributaries. 

Tlio  area  drained  by  it  forms  an  irregular  triangle,  of 
which  one  side,  from  its  head-waters  to  Belmonte,  is  about 
820  miles.  An  almost  continuous  range  of  Serras  runs 
with  a  zigzag  course  along  this  line  to  the  confines  of 
the  province.  On  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  Serra  do 
Espinha^'O,  the  water-shed  lying  west  of  the  Serra  do  Grao 
Mdgor.  This  side  of  the  triangle,  which  runs  approxi- 
mately north-northeast,  is  165  miles  in  length.  The  remain- 
ing side,  which  marks  a  water-shed  determined  by  a  series 
of  clcvat<)d  plains  or  chapadas,  and  which  runs  almost  east- 
west,  is  210  miles  long.  The  Jequitinhonha  at  first  flows 
witli  a  general  northeast  course  for  about  180  miles,  when 
it  nuHMvcM  from  the  northwest  a  small  river  called  Itacam- 
blruHHA,  which  rises  in  the  Serra  d'ltacambira,  in  the  south* 
iTii  part  of  an  oblong  region  west  of  the  Serra  do  GrSo  Mogor, 
forniiHl  by  a  range  of  serras  or  highlands  which  leave  the 
Ktu'ra  do  (}rilo  Mogt)r,  and  bowing  out  westward  join  the  GrSo 
Mogor  rnngi^  again  eighty  miles  to  the  north.  The  centre  of 
tluH  rt'gion  apix^ars  to  be  flat,  and  is  diversified  with  a  large 
niuubor  of  little  lakes,  which  discharge  their  waters  into  the 
ItaoauibiruHHA.  This  river  crosses  the  GrSo  Mogor  range 
iK^iwt'cn  the  SiTra  do  GrSo  Mogor  proper  and  the  Serra 
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Sobradoy  and  reaches  the  valley  of  the  Jequitinhonha.  It  then 
runs  with  a  southeast  course  for  a  few  leagues,  and  empties 
into  the  river  of  that  name.  The  Jequitinhouha  then  changes 
its  course  towards  the  east,  and,  some  eight  leagues  farther 
down,  receives  the  Rio  Yacaria,  a  small  stream  which  has 
its  source  in  a  number  of  lakes  in  the  northern  third  of 
the  serra-enclosed  region  west  of  Grao  Mogor.  After  this 
it  changes  its  course  to  the  southeast,  and  in  lat.  17^  S., 
long,  l"*  SOf  E.  of  Rio  unites  with  the  Rio  Arassuahy.  The 
Arassuahy  is  a  large  stream  which  rises  in  the  serras  a  few 
miles  northeast  of  the  Peak  of  Itamb^,  and  flows  parallel 
with,  and  on  an  average  of  fifteen  to  twenty  miles,  south- 
east of  the  Jequitinhouha.  Its  principal  afBuents  are  the 
Rio  Soledade  on  the  left,  and  the  Itamarandiba,  Fanado, 
Gapivary,  Agua  Suja,  Setubal,  Gravat&  and  Calh&o,  which 
flow  into  it  from  the  south,  or  right,  in  the  above  descend- 
ing order,  all,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  Gapivary  and  Agua 
Suja,  having  their  sources  in  the  high  lands  separating  the 
Jequitinhouha  basin  from  that  of  the  Doce  and  Mucury. 

The  Jequitinhouha,  afber  having  been  increased  by  the 
waters  of  the  Arassuahy,  continues  its  course  a  few  degrees 
east  of  northeast  to  the  sea.  It  is  obstructed  by  many  dan- 
gerous rapids  and  cascades,  and  on  the  boundary  line,  in  the 
very  extreme  northeast  corner  of  Minas,  there  is  a  magnifi- 
cent series  of  falls,  which,  in  the  aggregate,  must  have  an 
altitude  of  800  feet.  Eight  leagues  farther  down,  at  Caxoei- 
rinha,  it  leaves  the  hills,  and,  reaching  the  coast  tertiary 
plains,  flows,  a  broad,  beautiful  stream,  to  the  sea.  Above 
Caxoeirinha,  it  is  navigable  of  course  only  for  canoes.  The 
Rio  Pardo  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  Jequitinhouha 
in  the  general  topographical  features  of  the  country  through 
which  it  flows,  that,  before  describing  the  topography  and 
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geology  of  the  Jequitinhonha  basin  in  detail,  I  will  first  give 
a  sketch  of  its  hydrography.  This  river,  a  much  smaller 
stream  than  the  Jequitinhonha,  takes  its  rise  in  the  Serra 
das  Almas,  to  the  north  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Vacaria, 
and  flows  with  a  course  almost  west-east,  emptying  into  the 
sea  a  few  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Jequitinhonha, 
and  receiving  by  a  side  canal,  as  will  be  hereafter  described, 
some  of  the  waters  of  that  stream  just  before  it  reaches  the  sea. 
Its  basin  is  triangular  in  shape,  long  from  west  to  east,  but 
narrow  from  northwest-south.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south 
by  the  water-shed  of  the  Jequitinhonha,  which  runs  west- 
east.  The  south  side  of  the  triangle  coincides  with  this, 
and  is  210  miles  long.  The  west  side,  running  along  the 
Serra  das  Almas,  is  about  sixty  miles  long,  while  the  remain- 
ing side  is  about  195  miles  in  length.  Gerbcr  gives  the  area 
of  the  basin  of  the  Pardo  as  420  square  leagues,  and  that  of 
the  Jequitinhonha  as  2,200.*  Hydrographically,  above  their 
lower  courses  the  two  rivers  form  separate  systems,  but  to- 
pographically and  geologically  they  are  very  closely  united. 
The  united  basins  are  essentially  eozoic  and  palaeozoic. 
Gneiss,  mica  slate,  sienite,  clay  slate,  quartzite,  and  lime- 
stones form  the  bounding,  mountain  ranges,  and  the  bottom 
rock  of  the  region.  Tlirough  the  kindness  of  my  friend,  Dr. 
Anto.  de  Laccrda,  of  Bahia,  I  have  in  my  possession  a  litho- 
graphed section  across  the  country,  from  the  Serra  Congonha 
across  the  GrSo  Mogor,  extending  into  the  valley  of  the 
Jequitinhonha,  a  section  constructed  by  the  late  Dr.  Virgilio 
Helmrcichen.  According  to  this  section,  the  serras  of  Con- 
gonha and  GrSo  Mogor  are  composed  of  metamorphic  slates, 
while  the  intervening  country  and  the  valley  of  the  Jcquitin- 

*  NwSm  GfograpkiaUf  fpe,,  da  Prov,  de  Miruu  Gtraa,  por  Henriqao  Ger- 
bcr, p.  9,  18M. 
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houha  is  composed  of  primitive  rock.  I  have  never  visited 
the  Serra  do  OrSo  Mogor,  and  can  therefore  say  nothing  of  it 
from  personal  observation.*  At  Calh4o  intelligent  persons 
informed  me  that  it  is  composed  of  slates.  The  serra  is  dis- 
tinctly visible  from  near  Minas  Novas,  though  distant  some 
thirty  miles,  so  that  its  height  may  be  inferred.  The  outlines 
of  the  hills  are  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  gneiss  serras 
of  the  coast.  Gold  occurs  in  this  serra,  together  with  the 
ores  of  other  metals,  such  as  iron,  which  last  is  mined  and 
smelted  at  a  locality  called  Tropinha,  two  leagues  to  the  south 
of  the  town  of  GrSo  Mogor.  The  region  embraced  between 
Minas  Novas  and  Calh&o  is,  according  to  my  own  observations, 
composed  of  clay  slates,  and  this  group  of  rocks  undoubtedly 
extends  considerably  to  the  west  and  southwest  of  Minas 
Novas.  Prom  near  the  mouth  of  the  Arassuahy  to  a  little 
below  Caxoeirinha  the  rocks  are  gneiss,  mica  slates,  and  the 
like.  All  these  rocks  have  been  folded,  metamorphosed,  and 
denuded. 

During  the  tertiary,  as  I  shall  further  on  attempt  to  show, 
the  plateau  of  Brazil  was  sunk  so  that  the  waters  rose  to 
a  height  of  more  than  3,000  feet  above  their  present  level, 
and  flooded  the  great  river  basins  of  the  whole  country, 
this  submergence  being  of  almost  continental  extent.  In 
the  basins  of  the  Jequitinhonha  and  Pardo,  a  great  thick- 
ness of  more  or  less  arenaceous  clays,  sandstones,  &g.  was 
deposited,  filling  up  the  valley  to  a  height  in  some  places  of 
fully  1,000  feet,  converting  it  into  an  immense  plain,  whose 
level  above  the  sea  must  be  on  an  average  quite  3,000  feet. 

*  Spix  and  Martins  Tinted  the  Serra  da  GrSo  Mogor,  which  they  describe  as 
bdng  onlj  about  4,300  feet  high.  The  prevailing  formation  of  thb  region  is 
qnartxose  slate  (quarz-schiefer).  Boulders  of  white  quartz  (sometimes  fibrons(?)) 
are  abundantlj  scattered  over  the  surface,  and  contain  asbestus.  Grold  and 
diamonds  occur  here. 
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These  deposits  I  have  called  tertiaiy,  because  along  the 
whole  coast  they  are  undisturbed,  nowhere  participating  in 
the  disturbance  of  the  cretaceous,  and  because  the  drift  sheet 
extends  over  them.  I  believe  them  not  to  be  drift,  because 
they  were  denuded  by  river  action  anterior  to  the  formation 
of  the  drift  sheet,  which  descends  their  slopes,  and  extends 
over  the  slate  and  gneiss  hills  left  bare.  Similar  deposits 
were  at  the  same  time  laid  down  in  the  valleys  of  the  SSo 
Francisco,  Parana,  Parahyba  do  Sul.  And  indeed  over  the 
whole  plateau  to  the  westward,  as  we  shall  see  further  on. 
All  these  are  older  than  the  coast  tertiaries. 

In  April,  1866, 1  entered  the  Jequitinhonha  valley,  on  the 
Setubal,  and  after  making  a  detour  to  Alto  dos  Bois,  crossed 
the  country  to  Calh&o,  from  which  place  I  found  it  prac- 
ticable to  visit  Minas  Novas,  after  which  I  returned  to 
Calli&o,  and  descended  the  Jequitinhonha  to  the  sea.  I 
propose  now  to  give  the  results  of  my  explorations  of  this 
region,  following  very  nearly  my  line  of  travel.* 

The  tertiary  clays  are  denuded  away  from  the  region  of 
the  head-waters  of  tlie  Setubal,  and  the  wider  valley  of  this 
river  is  scooped  out  of  these  rocks,  the  river-bed  being  the 
solid  gneiss  or  slate,  or  excavated  in  alluvial  deposits  laid 
down  by  the  river.  The  Setubinho  is  a  little  river  which 
flows  from  the  southwest  in  a  valley  bounded,  on  the  one 
side,  by  the  hills  of  the  water-shed  between  the  Mucury  and 
Jequitinhonha  basins,  and  on  the  other  by  the  tertiary 
plains,  though  the  slopes  on  both  sides  are  of  the  old  mctar 
morphic  rocks,  the  tertiary  bods  merely  capping  the  hills  on 

*  The  monthi  of  February  and  March,  1866,  were  exceedingly  rainy  OTcr 
the  Mucury  region,  and  so  waa  the  month  of  April,  which  I  spent  in  the  baain 
of  the  Jequitinhonha.  During  thii  time  I  was  obliged  to  travel  over  the  worst 
possible  roads  in  almost  constant  raioi,  so  that  my  geological  studies  were  made 
nndiT  a  great  disadvantage. 
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the  northwest  side.  The  slopes  toward  the  Setabal,  Setuma, 
and  Setubinho  are  all  very  steep,  and  for  a  large  part  bare 
and  excessively  stony,  the  soil  being  full  of  rounded  and 
angular  fragments  of  quartz  often  of  large  size.  Over  large 
areas  it  is  very  barren,  the  only  vegetation  consisting  of 
low,  gnarly  branched,  sparsely  scattered  shrubs  and  trees. 

One  observes  innnediately  on  entering  tlie  valley  of  the 
Setubal  from  the  Mucury  that  the  forest  thins  out  and  dis- 
appears from  the  hillsides,  though  it  extends  down  the  wet 
valleys  and  over  such  areas  as  may  have  rich  soils,  but  even 
there  the  forest  has  not  the  same  luxuriance  it  had  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Mucury,  and  there  are  many  trees  confined  to 
each  separate  region.  It  is,  however,  on  the  open  grounds 
that  the  change  in  the  vegetation  is  most  marked.  On 
leaving  the  forest  (jsahindo  do  matto*  as  the  Brazilians 
say)  one  of  the  first  plants  to  attract  one's  attention  is  an 
arboraceous  species  of  the  order  of  Solanacesd,  called  the 
Boleiro.  This  tree  attains  to  a  height  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet,  and  forms  a  conspicuous  element  in  the  landscape. 
Its  leaves  are  light-green  and  curly,  its  flowers  bluish-purple, 
and  its  fruit,  which  is  of  the  size  of  a  Baldwin  apple,  is 
edible  ;  but  of  the  flora  of  the  campos  more  anon. 

The  high  and  steep  hill  north  of  the  Setubal  is  almost 
bare  on  the  south  and  west ;  but  the  northern  side  is  covered 
by  a  stiff  drift  clay,  and  is  clothed  with  a  thick  wood, 
densely  filled  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  a  species  of  bam- 
boo, the  slender-stemmed  Tctquara  lisa  of  the  Brazilians. 
Thence  to  Corrego  Grande  the  country  is  composed  of  highly 
micaceous  and  schistose  gneiss,  and  is  covered  by  a  thick 
sheet  of  drift  clay,  in  which  are  boulders  and  pebbles  of 

*  The  Brazilians  ipeak  of  the  plains  as  firaf  outside,  and  of  the  forest  as 
dmiro,  or  inside. 
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qnaitz,  and  the  country  is  wooded.  At  the  Fazendas  of 
Santa  Barbara  and  Santo  Antonio,  and  in  the  neighborhood, 
this  forms  a  rich  soil,  which  is  very  productive.  Maize  is 
largely  cultivated  hi  this  region,  and  takes  the  place  of 
mandioca  for  the  making  of  farinha.  Wheat  grows  well 
here,  and  I  saw  some  most  excellent  sheaves  at  a  farm- 
house near  the  Setubal,  but  the  farmers  complain  that  it  has 
to  be  planted  in  clumps  like  rice,  and  weeded,  which  is  very 
troublesome.  At  the  Fazenda  of  Santa  Barbara  the  country 
bordering  the  Rio  Setubal  is  very  hilly.  The  prevailing 
rock  is  mica  slate  or  schistose  gneiss,  with  a  general  strike 
of  N.  80°  E.,  and  northward  dip.  I  have  recorded  no  south- 
ward dips. 

Wishing  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  chapada  west 
of  the  Setubal,  Mr.  Copeland  and  I  made  an  excursion 
thither  from  Santa  Barbara.  The  account  of  the  journey 
I  transcribe  with  few  changes  from  my  note-book,  in 
order  not  only  to  give  an  idea  of  the  country,  but  of  the 
disadvantage  under  which  the  geologist  labors  in  exploring 
in  the  rainy  season. 

For  the  last  two  months  the  rain  had  been  constant, 
and  it  was  stiU  raining  when  we  reached  Santa  Barbara. 
Our  time  was  very  limited,  but  to  leave  the  Setubal  with- 
out seeing  the  topography  of  the  plains  was  not  to  be 
thought  of,  so,  on  the  last  day  of  March,  we  set  out  on  mule- 
back,  and  unencumbered  by  baggage,  for  Alto  dos  Bois,  a 
point  described  as  being  so  elevated  as  to  overlook  the 
plains,  and  enable  one,  if  the  weather  were  clear,  to  see 
across  the  valley  of  the  Jequitinhonha,  and  discern  the 
mountains  of  6rSo  Mogor.  It  was  raining  heavily.  We 
crossed  the  Setubal  by  a  bridge  below  Santa  Barbara,  finding 
the  stream  very  much  swollen  and  turbid,  and  the  meadows 
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bordering  it  inundated.  We  followed  up  the  valley  a  short 
distance,  passing  through  cornfields  on  the  hillside,  and 
crossing  a  high  hill  by  a  miserable  path  leading  through  a 
wood  which  was  so  tangled  witih  bushes,  unha  de  gato^  bawr 
boos  J  &c.,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  we  could  burst  our 
way  through  it  by  main  strength.  We  reached  at  last  the 
Talley  of  the  little  river  Santa  Bita.  Tlius  far  the  country 
was  of  the  same  character  as  at  Santa  Barbara,  and  the 
surface  was  covered  by  the  same  drift  paste  and  boulder 
deposit.  For  a  distance  of  some  two  miles  or  more  farther 
on,  after  a  long  and  steep  ascent,  we  reached  the  foot  of  the 
chapada,  which  presented  a  long,  steep,  even  slope,  as  in  the 
following  ideal  section. 


It  was  Impossible  to  estimate  satisfactorily  the  height  of 
the  chapada  top  from  the  Santa  Rita  valley,  because  of  the 
wooded  state  of  the  country  and  the  obscurity  of  the  weather, 
but  after  having  ascended  and  descended  the  same  slope,  I 
should  judge  that  it  is  ftiUy  800  feet,  if  not  very  much  more. 
The  lower  part  of  the  slope  is  covered  with  the  ordinary  drift 
paste,  filled  with  boulders  of  quartz,  gneiss,  and  mica  slate. 
The  quartz  of  this  region  is  so  crystallized  as  to  break  up 
into  a  coarse  angular  gravel.  About  half-way  up  I  saw  n^iica 
date  in  sUA  traversed  by  a  thick  quartz  vein.    Farther  up 
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the  soil  changed  in  character,  and,  when  wet,  was  of  an 
umber  brown  color,  and  quite  free  from  stones.  The  road 
went  straight  up  this  slope,  and  being  cut  up  into  piloes  * 
by  the  feet  of  the  mules,  formed  a  sort  of  staircase  of 
stiff,  adhesive,  and  slippery  clay,  which  made  the  ascent 
exceedingly  wearisome.  Arrived  at  the  top  of  the  chapada, 
we  found  ourselves  on  a  wooded  plain.  The  soil  seemed 
very  rich,  and  was  of  a  dark  brown  color  on  the  surface ; 
but  I  observed  that  the  material  brought  up  from  below 
by  the  Sailba  ants  was  clayey  and  brick-red,  like  the  ordi- 
nary drift  paste  of  the  gneiss  regions.  I  saw  a  few  quartz 
boulders  lying  on  the  surface.  I  looked  carefully  in  the 
ascent  for  any  cuttings  which  might  enable  me  to  ascertain 
the  material  of  which  the  chapada  was  composed,  but  I  saw 
none.  The  woods  consist  of  large  trees,  but  they  are  rather 
sparsely  sown,  and  they  belonged  to  the  catinga  class, 
losing  their  leaves  in  the  dry  season.  There  is  an  abun- 
dant undergrowth  of  bushes  and  Samambaia  ferns  (^Pleris 
caudata  (.^).  The  beautiful  Indai&  palm  (^Atialed)  is  very 
abundant  here,  and  its  plumy  coronals  add  very  much  to 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  scenery.  It  was  long  after 
nightfall  when  we  reached  the  open  campos  at  As  Trovoadas 
and  crossed  a  very  deep  valley  to  the  place  called  Batatal, 
where,  jaded  and  wet,  we  spent  the  night.  The  next  morn- 
ing we  visited  the  Alto,  or  the  highest  point  of  land  in  the 
vicinity.  It  had  been  raining ;  but,  providentially,  for  a 
half-hour  it  cleared  up,  and  we  had  an  almost  uninterrupted 
and  most  magnificent  view  of  the  country  on  every  side. 
The  Alto  is  the  name  given  to  the  highest  point  of  the 

*  It  ii  well  known  that  mnlea  trarelling  OTer  a  bad  n>ad  follow  in  one  an* 
otber't  footsteps,  ratting  np  the  road  into  a  series  of  transrene  maddj  trooghs, 
separated  often  bj  high  ridges,  orer  which  the  animal  caraftillj  steps. 
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swelling  ridge  between  the  vaUeys  of  the  Fanado  and 
Capivarj.  From  this  point  the  country  descends  with 
very  long  sweeping  curves  to  the  river  valleys  on  both 
sides,  the  ridge  itself  growing  gradually  lower  toward  Mi- 
nas  Novas.  The  valley  of  the  Capivary  is  very  broad, 
and  in  profile  rounded,  not  angular.  The  long  and  gentle 
corves  of  this  landscape  are  very  noteworthy,  and  are 
very  different  from  those  which  result  solely  from  water 
denudation  or  erosion.  The  Fanado  valley  is  of  the  same 
character.  East  of  the  Capivary  the  land  rises  in  a  high 
ridge  called  the  GaixSo,  which  runs  northward,  present- 
ing the  same  topographical  features.  This  whole  country 
is  covered  on  the  surface  with  red  drift  clay  and  pebbles, 
and  this  layer  is  twenty  or  more  feet  in  depth.  No  solid 
rock  is  to  be  seen,  but  on  the  sharp  descent  into  tlie  valleys, 
and  in  certain  gullies,  especially  at  the  foot  of  an  isolated, 
dome-shaped  mass  which  rises  above  the  general  level  of  the 
country  at  As  Trovoadas,  the  rock,  in  a  very  decomposed 
state,  is  seen  to  be  crystalline  and  metamorphic,  and  in 
beds  highly  inclined.  At  As  Trovoadas,  as  nearly  as  I  could 
make  out,  the  strike  was  N.  60°  W.,  and  the  dip  40°  north- 
ward, but  the  observation  was  taken  from  decomposed  rock, 
and  may  not  be  very  reliable.  The  rock  appears  to  be  com- 
posed of  feldspar  and  mica,  with  quartz  in  rounded  grains, 
but  when  decomposed  it  is  red,  very  soft,  and  crumbling. 
The  soil  in  the  gully,  where  the  above  observation  was  taken, 
is  full  of  fragments  of  very  limpid  quartz  and  crystals  of 
kyanite  and  black  tourmaline.*  This  rock  must  be  very  deeply 

*  The  Diceionario  Gtogr^fico  says  (Vol.  11.  p.  98),  that  antimony  ocean  at 
Alto  do0  Bois,  and  I  heard  many  persons  on  the  Setnbal  say  that  gold  had  been 
Irand  in  the  ridge  separating  the  Setnbal  from  the  Capivary.  Saint  Hilaire 
also  says  that  antimony  is  fonnd  at  the  Alto.  Bat  the  anidmomo  of  the  Bra- 
fillaos  is  only  a  pyrites. 

TOI-  I.  7  J 
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decomposed,  for  the  fieshly  cut  gullies  are  excarated  to  a 
great  depth,  and  the  river  TaUeys  are  efidentlj  cat  through 
soft  material.  Their  sbiq>e  is  not  aach  as  nsnallj  results 
from  riTcr  erosion,  for  in  soft  materials  riTer  vallejs  have 
sides  either  bluff  or  with  angular  slopes  of  about  thirty  de- 
grees or  more,  and  bluffii  of  that  kind  are  to  be  found  along 
the  edge  of  the  valley  recentlj  washed  out  by  torrents. 

The  tertiary  clays  and  decomposed  metamorphic  rock 
being  of  so  nearly  the  same  consistency,  it  is  not  at  all  won- 
derful that  in  their  denudation  they  should  both  wear  down 
together,  and  that  the  metamorphic  hills  should  pass  almost 
insensibly  into  the  plains.  I  believe  that  the  wide  upper 
valley  of  the  Capivary  is  one  of  erosion  anterior  to  the  drift, 
and  that  the  present  swelling  outlines  and  long  curved  slopes 
of  its  bounding  ridges  are  due  to  glacial  action  over  a 
surface  deeply  decomposed. 

The  hillsides  and  slopes  of  this  region  are  sparsely  covered 
with  coarse  grass  and  small  flowering  plants.  It  was  like 
a  garden.  Trees  are  few  and  scattered,  and  are  noted  for 
their  gnarly  branches  and  rough  bark.  A  little  palm  (  Cocos 
flezuosa)  is  not  uncommon  on  the  campos.  Another  con- 
spicuous little  tree  of  these  campos  is  the  P&o  de  Paina,  which 
has  a  small  stem  covered  by  a  thick  growth  of  a  woolly  sub- 
stance, used  to  All  pillows,  &o.  It  is  very  abundant  in  the 
neighborhood  of  As  Trovoadas.  Sometimes  the  trees  form 
clusters  (capOes)  in  low  and  wet  places,  and  along  the  river- 
side, in  the  valley  of  the  Capivary.  In  the  dry  season  these 
campos  are  dried  up,  and  vegetation  is  withered  and  appears 
dead.  The  lands,  though  rich,  are  worthless,  except  as  fur- 
nishing pasturage  for  herds  of  cattle  which  abound  on  these 
campos.*  Tlie  Ema,  or  American  ostrich  (^Bhea  Americana)^ 


*  According  to  Spiz  and  Maitiiis,  from  the  Amiml  do  Rio  liUiiao  tlien 
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is  found  on  the  campos,  but  appears  now  to  oe  rare  in  thigr 
yicinity.  It  occurs  more  abundantly  farther  north  on  the 
campos  of  the  Rio  Pardo,  and  on  the  campos  of  the  Sfio  Fran^- 
cisco  basin.  It  ranges  from  Oear&  to  Buenos  Ajrres.  In 
Patagonia  another  species,  Rhea  Darwin%  is  found.  There 
is  also  a  species  of  deer  (^Cervus  campestris)^  called  by  the 
Mineiros  Veado  campeirOy  which  is  not  imcommon  on  the 
plains.  But  after  a  half-hour's  enjoyment  of  the  magnificent 
view,  down  came  the  heavy  rain  with  a  strong  chilling  wind, 
and  we  left  the  Alto  to  return.  The  steep  slope  from  the 
chapada  to  Santa  Rita  was  so  slippery  and  untrustworthy, 
that  we  were  obliged  to  make  the  descent  on  foot  in  ihe 
deep  mud,  leading  our  mules. 

From  Santa  Rita  we  crossed  a  steep,  high  ridge  by  a  road 
terribly  cut  up,  and  so  full  of  loose  quartz  stones  as  to  afford 
a  very  insecure  foothold  for  the  mules,  and  at  night  reached 
the  river  Setubinho  wet  and  sore,  and  there  we  spent  the 

itretcheB  northward  a  low  plateaa,  in  a  north-south  direction,  for  Beveral 
leagues,  apparently  tying  in  with  the  great  chapada  forming  the  dividing 
fine  between  the  Jeqnitinhonha  and  Arassuahy,  opposite  Minas  Noras.  "  The 
Tegetation  of  these  uniform,  elevated  plains,  which  extends  from  Tejaeo  to 
Minas  Novas,  and  gently  decreases  in  height,  shows  a  form  which  we  had  not 
before  observed  to  a  similar  extent."  Low  crooked-branched  and  broad-leaved 
trees  lift  themselves  here  and  there  amongst  a  dense  thicket  of  many  kinds  of 
boshes,  which  alternate  now  with  bare  rock-sheets,  now  with  thirsty  open  fields, 
or,  in  the  low  places  and  beds  of  streams,  with  a  somewhat  higher  and  sappy 
wood  {CapSo).  The  bosh  they  call  here  Serrado,  or,  when  it  is  lower  and 
without  trees,  Carrasco.  The  plants  belonging  to  it  do  not  all  lose  their  leaves 
during  the  dry  season,  and  in  a  note  our  authors  add :  "  Particularly  those  of  the 
genera  Sidaf  Ochna,  Mimosa,  Acacia,  Qiialea,  Coeooloba,  Kidmeyera,  Launa, 
Nyctenmtion,  Arrazoa,  Bamadesia,  Albertinia,  Anona,  Banisteria,  MalpigMa, 
Atpidotperma.  The  stemless  palms,  Astrtxaryum  eampestre  and  Diplothemun 
eampe$tre,  and  the  low  Cocm  Jlexuosa,  one  sees  here."  (Vol.  II.  pp.  473,  474.) 
A  very  interesting  article  in  Danish,  on  the  campos  region  of  Brazil,  from  the 
pen  of  Eugen.  Warming,  is  to  be  found  in  the  TidUhriJi  for  pop.  From,  of 
Natumdensknben,  3^  Bskke,  5*«  Bind,  1"^  Hefte,  186a 
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night.  The  morning  found  the  little  river  swollen  to  its  ut- 
most capacity,  and  running  like  a  mill-race,  turbid  and  yel- 
low, and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  we  forded  it.  The 
Rio  Setubal  we  found  also  in  as  swollen  a  state  ;  mules  and 
horses  gave  out,  and  the  weary  travellers  waded  through  the 
mud  many  a  long  mile,  and  arrived  drenched  at  the  Fazenda 
de  Santa  Barbara. 

Leaving  Santa  Barbara  for  Calh&o,  I  observed  near  a  little 
brook  at  the  Fazenda  da  Lagda  rounded  quartz  boulders, 
overspread  by  drift  clay.  Beyond  this  the  road,  after 
passing  a  low  flat,  ascends  a  gentle  slope,  on  which  the  same 
are  seen  at  a  height  of  one  himdred  feet  above  the  brook ; 
and  a  short  distance  farther  on  and  higher  up  the  road  is 
full  of  coarse  gravel,  intermixed  with  angular  boulders. 
Mica  slate  is  seen  occasionally  cropping  out  on  the  hillsides, 
and  on  the  top  of  a  chapada,  before  reaching  the  Fazenda 
of  the  Tenente  Honorio  Ottoni,  I  saw  in  the  drift  paste 
rounded  pebbles.  From  the  chapada  one  descends  into  the 
valley  of  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  river  Gravat&.  The 
hills  of  the  valley  are  mica  slate  and  compact  dark  gray 
gneiss,  with  a  strike  of  N.  40°  W.  and  a  dip  apparently  to 
the  northeast,  or  vertical.  Near  the  fazenda  are  numerous 
road  cuttings  through  the  hillside,  showing  the  red  drift 
clays  to  be  many  feet  in  depth,  and  containing  an  abundance 
of  large  fragments  of  gneiss,  quartz,  and  mica  slate.  The 
river  Gravat&,  where  the  path  to  Calh&o  crosses  it,  runs  in 
a  deep,  narrow  valley  bordered  by  gneiss  slopes,  rising  to 
chapada  plains  above.  I  observed,  in  ascending  the  slope 
to  leave  the  valley,  that,  for  some  five  hundred  feet,  the 
slope  was  strewn  with  quartz  boulders,  which  are  very 
numerous  and  large.  About  half-way  up  the  slope  there  is 
an  exposure  of  a  white  or  brownish  schistose  rock,  much  de- 
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cajed,  which  seems  to  be  wholly  made  up  of  very  minute 
and  rounded  grains  of  limpid  quartz,  without  visible  cement 
in  the  specimens  I  examined.  This  rock  had  apparently  a 
dip  of  20^  to  the  southward.  The  relation  of  this  rock  to 
the  gneiss,  or  to  the  materials  of  the  chapada,  I  did  not  make 
out ;  but  I  much  ^uspect  that  the  dip  was  only  local.  This 
chapada  extends  from  the  Oravat&  to  a  little  valley  called 
Estrella,  north  of  which  is  a  plain  of  very  wide  extent,  and 
perfectly  level.  I  find  in  my  diary  a  note  that  on  the  top 
of  this  plain  I  saw  quartz  boulders  lying.  Two  little  streams, 
the  Agua  da  Nova  and  Diamantino,  take  their  rise  on  the 
plain,  in  quite  extensive,  shallow,  marshy  lagoons,  but  they 
soon  cut  for  themselves  valleys  down  to  the  older  rocks  be- 
neath. These  plains  are  more  or  less  thickly  covered  with 
bushes,  gnarly-branched  trees,  and  occasional  thickets.  I 
saw  no  Indai&s  here,  but  a  little  crooked-stemmed  palm, 
called  Licuri,  the  bases  of  whose  leaf-stalks  were  persistent 
for  some  distance  down  the  stem,  was  quite  common. 
Ferns  are  rare.  Among  the  trees  are  several  species  which 
produce  edible  fruit,  especially  the  Mangabeira,  Bacuparf, 
Piquf,  &c.  Great  numbers  of  cattle  are  pastured  on  these 
plains,  and  grazing  is  one  of  the  principal  occupations  of 
this  part  of  the  country.  The  cattle  are  allowed  to  roam 
over  the  plains,  and  are  taken  care  of  by  mounted  vaqueiros, 
who  dress  from  head  to  foot  in  leather,  that  they  may  be 
able  to  break  tlirough  the  thickets  in  their  chase  after  the 
cattle. 

The  valley  of  the  Agua  da  Nova  not  only  deepens,  but 
grows  wider  in  descending,  and  opens  out  broadly,  on  leav- 
ing the  chapada,  into  the  great  valley  of  the  Calh&o  and 
Arassuahy.  Running  along  the  edge  of  the  chapada,  at  the 
top  of  the  slope,  are  occasional  perpendicular  bluffs,  in  which 
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is  exposed  a  thick  horizontal  bed  of  sandstone,  which  is 
seen  forming  similar  bluffs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley. 
This  bed  forms  the  upper  stratum  of  the  chapada  formation, 
and  may  be  seen  forming  bluffs  of  the  same  soii;  along  the 
valley  of  the  Calh&o.  The  sandstone  is  white,  very  com- 
pact, and  rather  fine-grained,  but  there  are  some  beds  which 
are  coarse,  containing  pebbles,  and  with  a  hard,  opaque, 
white  cement,  resembling  that  of  the  tertiary  sandstone  of 
Itahiiuas.  Veins  of  milky  quartz  traverse  these  rocks. 
They  certainly  bear  an  altered  and  old  look,  but  they  are 
here  surface-layers,  and  have  never  been  disturbed.  The 
valleys  of  the  Galh&o,  and  of  some  of  the  little  rivers  west, 
coalesce  several  miles  before  reaching  the  Arassuahy,  leav- 
ing the  metamorphic  rocks,  over  a  very  large  area,  denuded 
of  the  formation  of  the  chapadas.  This  forms  a  great  de- 
pression like  a  lake  valley,  some  800  or  1,000  feet  below  tlie 
plain,  and  which  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high,  level- 
topped  chapadas,  which  project  in  capes  and  promontories 
between  the  river  valleys.  The  bottom  of  the  depression  is 
diversified  by  low,  rounded,  wooded  hills.  From  the  top 
of  the  sharp  spur  of  the  chapada,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  Agua  da  Nova,  one  has  a  magnificent  view  over 
this  great  valley.  It  was  near  the  close  of  a  clear  afternoon 
that  we  rode  out  on  the  edge  of  this  spur  to  descend,  and 
suddenly,  leaving  the  bushes  of  the  plain,  saw  before  us  the 
beautiful  valley.  The  level-topped  chapadas  beyond  the  Aras- 
suahy extended  like  a  wall  to  the  north  of  the  depression, 
blue  in  the  far  distance,  while  below  us  lay  the  billowy  sea 
of  foliage  which  clothed  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  Weeks 
of  sore,  weary  forest  wanderings,  beneatli  a  rainy  sky,  were 
forgotten,  and  the  heart,  homesick,  tired,  and  often  disap- 
pointed, gladdened  as  the  eye  revelled  in  the  beauties  of  the 
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landscape ;  but  the  sun  was  rapidly  nearing  the  level  horizon, 
and  our  camarada  warned  us  that  we  must  descend.  So, 
turning  our  mules  into  the  steep  path,  we  soon  passed  into 
the  thicket,  and  the  landscape  was  lost  to  view.  It  was  as 
when,  after  the  curtain  has  dropped  at  the  close  of  the  last 
act  of  an  opera,  and  the  memory  of  the  brilliant  scenery 
and  the  rich  music  still  lingers  in  tlie  heart,  one  wakes  to 
feel  the  sorrows  and  the  realities  of  life  again. 

Tlie  country  bordering  the  Galh&o  River,  for  several 
miles  above  its  mouth,  is  composed  of  slates,  which  are 
seen  exposed  in  the  banks  of  some  of  the  little  brooks 
flowing  into  the  Galh&o.*  These  slates,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Arassuahy  River  at  Calhio,  are  fine-grained  and  sili- 
ceous, and  have  the  slaty  structure  well  developed.  They 
dip  to  the  N.  70^  W.,  at  angles  varying  from  60°  to  80^ 
The  planes  of  cleavage  dip  to  the  south  20**  W.,  but  I  have 
omitted  to  note  the  angle.  The  country  forming  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  is  much  more  uneven  than  one  would  suppose 
when  looking  at  it  from  the  chapada,  and  some  of  the  hills 
are  several  hundred  feet  high.  They  are  everywhere  cov- 
ered by  the  characteristic  red  drift-clay  on  the  surface,  under 
which  occurs  usually  a  sheet  of  pebbles,  as  at  Rio.  This 
pebble-sheet  is  sometimes  very  thick,  and  being  exposed  on 
hillsides  by  the  washing  away  of  the  clays,  leaves  them  very 
barren.  As  a  general  thing  the  country  is  sparsely  wood- 
ed, but  ordinarily  the  forest  (catinga)  does  not  bear  the 

*  At  the  head-waters  of  the  Ctdhio  Spix  and  Martins  found  the  rock  to  be 
ooane-grained,  whitish,  nnstratifled,  with  little  white  mica,  but  with  much 
black  schorl,  often  in  long  prismatic  crystals.  They  state  that  it  is  covered  by 
a  layer  of  gray  or  white  pebbles  of  quartz  containing  grisoUtcu  (crysoberyl) 
of  a  greenish-white,  pale  ochre,  or  citron-yellow  color,  and  others  of  an  olive, 
grass,  or  blue-green  color  {AgooB  marinhas),  predons  garnets  and  white  and 
bright  bine  topazes.    ( Vol.  IL  p.  502.) 
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same  luxuriant  look  as  that  of  the  Mucury,  and  resem- 
bles a  second  growth.  I  have  observed  immense  arbo- 
rescent cactuses  (^Cereus)  growing  in  the  woods  near 
Calh4o.*  The  higher  lands  are  apt  to  be  dry,  though  the 
soil  would  otiierwise  be  fertile,  and  during  the  dry  season 
tlie  trees  lose  their  leaves.  The  river-borders,  or  varzecLs^ 
are  very  productive.  Cotton  seems  to  be  the  principal  pro- 
duct, and  it  is  of  excellent  quality.  One  thousand  canoe- 
loads  were  sent  down  the  Jequitinhonha  to  tlie  sea  in  one 
year,  but  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  tlie  cotton  is  manu- 
factured at  home  into  coarse  cloths,  &c.  Large  quantities 
of  corn,  beans,  &c.  are  raised  here.  Calh&o  is  a  village  of 
respectable  size,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aras- 
suahy,  at  its  junction  with  tlie  Calh&o,  which  is  so  small, 
and  ordinarily  so  shallow,  that  the  negrowomen  wade  across 
it  to  fill  their  water-jars  in  the  Arassuahy.  At  Calli&o  the 
latter  river  is  about  the  size  of  the  Mucury  below  Santa 
Clara.  Calh&o  derives  its  importance  from  being  a  sort 
of  centre  of  the  salt-trade  with  the  coast  via  the  Jequi- 
tinhonha. 

At  the  point  where  the  path  from  Calh&o  to  Minas  Novas 
crosses  the  Rio  Setubal  gray  quartzites  are  exposed,  with  a 
strike  of  N.  65°  E.,  dip  85''  southeastward.  At  the  passage 
of  the  Corrego  de  SSo  JoSo  fine-grained  siliceous  gray 
schists  are  seen,  strike  N.  60""  E.,  dip  88^  to  90°  southeast- 
ward ;  and  at  the  passage  of  the  Sucurid  the  same  rock  is 
seen,  and  an  observation  gave  strike  N.  60°  E.,  dip  80°  N. 

*  Saint  Uilaire  says :  "  In  general  the  cactnses  in  the  province  of  Minas 
appear  to  belong  to  the  catingas  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Arassnahj  and 
Jequitinhonha,  for  I  have  not  met  with  a  single  species  either  in  the  Geraca, 
properly  so  called,  or  in  the  camcuoot.  (Vol.  II.  Part  I.  p.  103.)  The  same 
author  calls  attention  to  the  number  of  Barrigndo  trees  (Bombax),  and  the 
absence  of  Melanostomaoeoos  plants  in  the  catingas. 
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At  the  Tilla  of  Sucuritl  the  same  rock  is  seen,  strike  N. 
30°  E.,  dip  50°  S.  On  the  west  side  of  tlie  Corrego  de  Sao 
JoSo  there  is  an  outlying  chapada,  the  southern  side  of  which 
presents  a  red  and  white  cliff,  in  which  are  exposed  horizon- 
tal white  beds,  which,  I  was  informed,  are  composed  of  ta- 
batinga,  or  clay  over  which  is  a  thick  bed  of  red  drift-earth, 
such  as  is  seen  everywhere  covering  the  country.  The  drift, 
as  well  as  the  sand  and  gravel  of  the  streams  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Sucuriu,  contains  gold,  but  in  small  quantities.  I 
saw  a  few  old  abandoned  workings.  West  of  Sucurid  the 
road  passes  over  a  chapada,  and  descends  into  the  valley  of 
the  Sucuriti,  which  is  bordered  by  high  slate  hills,  and  then 
ascends  to  a  chapada  which,  perfectly  level  and  covered  by 
carrasco,  extends  for  a  league  to  the  Rio  d'Agua  Suja.* 
This  chapada  is  precipitous  along  the  edges,  and  is  covered 
by  a  thick  bed  of  red  driflrclay,  under  which  appears  to  lie 
a  sheet  of  gravel,  which  in  some  places  is  cemented  by 
oxide  of  iron,  and  forms  a  conglomerate.  From  the  borders 
of  this  chapada  one  has  the  most  extended  views  of  tlie  sur- 
rounding country,  and  in  clear  weather  the  higher  points  of 
the  Serra  do  GrSo  Mogor  are  distinctly  visible. 

The  valley  or  caiion  of  the  Agua  Suja  in  some  places  cuts 
through  the  whole  chapada  formation  to  the  metamorphic 
rocks  below,  and  is  very  deep  and  narrow.  This  river  flows 
northward  into  the  Arassuahy.     After  crossing  a  narrow 

*  The  grass  and  bushes  of  the  campos  are  infested  b;^  the  carapato  {IxodeM 
ridnut),  a  wood- tick  which,  swept  off  by  contact  with  the  garments,  attaches 
itself  bj  hundreds  to  the  skin,  and  can  only  be  detached  by  the  application  of 
tobacco  or  something  of  the  kind.  Strangers  are  apt  to  suffer  severely  from  the 
irritation  caused  by  these  disgusting  creatures.  Eren  the  Jabotf  tortoise  is  at- 
tacked by  them.  When  allowed  to  remain,  the  animal  feeds  on  the  juices  of  its 
prey  until  its  body  becomes  as  large  as  a  castor-bean,  to  which  in  shape  and 
eolor  it  bears  a  close  resemblance. 
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chapada  another  cafioH  is  reached,  that  of  the  Rio  d'Agaa 
lampa  or  MSe  d'Agua,  a  little  river  flowing  into  the  Agua 
8i\ja.*  The  banks  of  these  valleys  are  wooded,  and  possess 
a  fertile  soil.  At  the  ford  slates  of  ordinary  quality  are 
seen.  Strike  N.  50""  E.,  dip  70"*  southeastward.  Between 
tlie  Capivary  and  Minas  Novas  the  country  is  very  hilly 
and  barren,  the  vegetation  being  of  the  character  of  the 
campos.  In  the  numerous  rain-guUies  in  the  mule-patlis 
the  drift  is  cut  through,  and  decomposed  slates  are  ex- 
posed. They  are  as  soft  as  the  drifb-clay,  and  were  it  not 
for  the  different  tints  of  the  lamins  and  the  quartz  veins 
which  traverse  them,  it  would  be  difficult  to  recognize  them 
as  a  metamorphic  rock  decomposed  in  sUd.  The  Bibeirfio 
do  Meio  is  a  brook  emptying  into  the  Capivary,  from  the 
sands  of  which  gold  has  been  obtained.  Spix  and  Mar- 
tins have  left  us  the  following  graphic  picture  of  this  part 
of  the  country :  — 

"  The  thick  wood  appeared  to  us  a  wide  grave,  for  the 
dry  season  had  stripped  off  all  ornament  of  leaves  and 
flowers ;  only  once  in  a  while  thorny  species  of  smilax,  or 
cord-like  twists  of  cisstUj  set  with  single  leaves,  climbed  up, 
or  the  stately  flower-panicles  of  Bromelias  stretched  them- 
selves out  from  among  the  branches Thorny  acacias, 

many-branched  Andirce  and  CopaifertBj  and  fig-trees  rich  in 
milk,  appeared  here  in  exceeding  plenty ;  but  what  most 
pleased  us  were  the  giant  stems  of  Chorisue  ( Chorisia  vet^ 
tricosd),  which,  contracted  above  and  below,  were  swollen  in 
the  middle  like  huge  casks,  their  cork-like  bark  being  beset 
with  stout  shining  brown  spines.  Here  huge  bunches  of 
parasitic  plants  depended  from  the  branches.    Here  myriads 

*  I  gira  the  names  on  the  anthoritj  of  mj  ^ide.    AoooTding  to  Qeriwr*t 
nwp,  the  etstern  stream  is  the  Agna  Limpa,  the  other  Agua  Siga. 
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of  ants  have  hung  from  the  branches  their  nests  Ml  of 
D»dalian  windings,  and  wliich,  with  a  circumference  of  sev- 
eral feet,  contrasted  strangely  in  their  black  color  with  the 
bright  graj  of  the  leafless  branches.  The  autumnal  torpid 
wood  echoed  with  the  cry  of  many  kinds  of  birds ;  especially 
croaking  arf>,ras  and  piriquitos.  Shy  armadillos  and  anteat- 
ers  (^Dasppm  septemcinctus  and  Myrmicophag'a  tetradactyla) 
met  us,  ...  .  and  sluggish  sloths  (^Bradypus  iridactylus) 
hong  stupidly  from  the  white  branches  of  the  embauba 
{Cecrapia  peUata),  which  here  and  there  rose  among  the 
rest  of  the  trees.  Herds  of  howling  monkeys  were  heard 
in  the  distance.  The  high  dry  grass  was  covered  with 
crowded  balls  of  little  carapatos,  which,  when  we  accident- 
ally distm'bed  them,  scattered  themselves  with  lightning-like 
rapidity  over  us,  and  excited  a  painful  itching.  Not  infre- 
quently a  snake  was  beard  in  the  thicket  by  the  traveller 
riding  hastily  by."  * 

I  passed  through  this  same  region  in  the  wet  season, 
when  the  trees  were  all  in  leaf,  and  the  woods  looking 
gay  and  pleasant.  I  saw  scarcely  any  animals.  I  heard 
some  guaribas  howling ;  but  neither  armadillos,  sloths,  nor 
snakes  of  any  kind  were  seen.  It  is  a  very  mistaken  idea, 
carefully  spread  abroad  by  our  geographies  and  popular 
works  and  pictures,  that  one  may  everywhere  expect  to  see 
in  the  Brazilian  forests  great  boas  wreatlied  about  the  trees, 
and  all  manner  of  birds  and  beasts  in  profusion.  I  have 
ridden  day  after  day  through  the  virgin  forest  without  seeing 
or  hearing  anything  worth  shooting,  and  nothing  more  dan- 
gerous than  a  wasp ! 

In  the  year  1727  Sebastilo  Leme  do  Prado,  with  a  band 
of  Paulistas,  travelling  northward  through  the  province  of 

•  Spix  rad  Martins,  Base,  Vol.  II.  pp.  499,  500. 
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Minas,  diBcoyered  gold  in  Hie  river  Bom  Successo,  and  gave 
it  the  name  which  it  bears  He  established  here  regular 
mining  operations,  and  founded  the  city  now  known  as  Minas 
Novas,  which  grew  to  be  a  flourishing  town.  Tlie  precious 
metal  was  also  discovered  elsewhere  in  the  vicinity,  and  in 
especial  abundance  on  the  hills  bordering  the  Rio  Capivary 
near  the  Arraial  da  Chapada,  where  it  was  very  exten- 
sively mined.  The  gold  was  principally  obtained  from  the 
sands  and  gravel  of  the  river,  and  from  the  gravel  sheet 
underlying  the  drift-clays  on  the  slopes  and  tops  of  the 
hills.  Very  little  gold  was  extracted  from  the  veins  of  the 
quartz,  some  of  which  were  known  to  be  richly  auriferous. 
The  hills  are  dry,  and  water  is  to  be  found  only  in  the 
rivers,  which  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  afford  a 
good  supply,  so  that  the  washing  of  the  gravels  on  the 
high  grounds  was  attended  with  much  difficulty.  Ditches, 
or  regaSj  were  dug  round  the  hills  to  collect  rain-water, 
which  was  brought  into  tanks,  and  in  some  of  the  washings 
all  the  water  used  was  derived  from  this  source ;  and  at 
Minas  Novas  and  Chapada,  washings  said  to  be  rich  were 
pointed  out  to  me  as  abandoned  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
water,  when  just  below,  a  hundred  feet  or  more,  tumbled  a 
dashing  stream.  Notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  under 
which  these  old  miners  labored,  a  large  extent  of  ground 
was,  as  we  shall  see,  worked  over,  and  an  immense  quantity 
of  gold  was  extracted,  according  to  one  authority  300  arrobas 
(s=9,600  lbs.  avoirdupois)  being  sent  to  Bahia  alone.  Many 
large  nuggets  were  discovered  in  these  mines.  In  the  Lavra 
do  Batatal  a  lump  weighing  28  lbs.  was  found.  In  1746  dia- 
monds were  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Diamantina,  and 
government  prohibited  the  extraction  of  gold  in  order  to 
encourage  the  search  for  diamonds.    This  prohibition  put  a 
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stop  to  tiie  gold-mining  of  Minas  Novas,*  and,  though  the 
prohibition  has  been  removed,  the  blow  has  been  fatal,  for 
UtUe  gold-mining  has  since  been  carried  on,  and  the  present 
inhabitants  content  themselves  with  agricultural  pursuits, 
or  help  to  swell  the  number  of  miners  who  wash  for  dia- 
monds on  the  Bio  Jequitinhonha.  The  gold-mines  are 
to-day  practically  abandoned,  but  the  idea  that  they  were 
worked  out  is  very  erroneous.  At  Minas  Novas  and  Cha- 
pada  the  rocks  are  slates  and  quartzites,  and  resemble  very 
closely  those  of  the  gold  region  of  Nova  Scotia.  Indeed,  it 
was  the  strong  resemblance  borne  by  the  slates  of  Calhfio 
and  tlie  vicinity  to  the  Nova  Scotian  gold-bearing  rocks 
that  aroused  my  interest,  and  led  me  to  turn  out  of  my 
way  to  visit  Minas  Novas.  These  rocks  evidently  overlie 
the  mica  slates  which  flank  the  gneiss  of  the  coast  belt, 
and  I  believe  they  will  prove  to  be  Lower  Silurian  in  age.f 
At  Minas  Novas  their  strike  is  N.  42"  to  50""  E.,  and  their 
dip  is  vertical.  They  are  traversed  by  great  numbers  of 
milky-quartz  veins,  some  of  which  are  well  known  to  be 
auriferous.  Some  of  these  veins  are  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions. In  an  enormous  gully  cut  out  by  the  surface  waters 
in  the  hillside  above  the  cemetery  on  the  Bom  Successo  at 
Minas  Novas  are  several  fine  veins  of  corrugated  quartz.^ 
Tliese  veins  run  nearly  vertically  through  the  rock,  and  may 
be  beds  instead  of  veins.  As  they  are  exposed  in  the  cliff 
they  present  the  appearance  of  vertical  fissures,  in  which 
cylindrical  masses  of  quartz  are  piled  in  a  single  row,  tlieir 

•  The  city  U  in  decaj,  and  is  to-day  of  rery  little  importance.  The  cotton 
nused  in  its  yicinity  has  a  rery  excellent  reputation  in  Brazil ;  similar  lands 
in  Bahia  and  Femamhaco  produce  a  good  quality  of  cotton. 

t  Perhaps  Quehec  group. 

I  Thew  appear  to  hare  precisely  the  same  structure  as  the  "  Barrel  quarts  " 
of  Nora  Sootia. 
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ends  projecting  like  logs.     Some  of  these  cylinders  of  quarts 
are  two  feet  in  diameter.     In  section  they  appear  as  repre- 
sented by  the  accompsjiying  woodcut.     I  spent  some  time 
in  an  examination  of  this  vein  for  gold, 
but  could  detect  none.    The  large  site  of 
die  quartz  veins  of  the  vicinify  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  dimensions  of  the  quarts 
boulders  scattered  over  the  surface,  some 
ofwhichweighmanytons.  lamnotaware 
that  any  auriferous  vein  has  been  worked 
at  or  near  Minas  Novas,  but  at  tlie  Arraial 
daChapada  several  were  anciently  more  or 
less  worked.     A  rich  vein,  according  to  universal  testimony, 
crosses  the  pra^,  and  it  is  well  known  that  one  miner  fol- 
lowed it  in  secret  until  he  undermined  his  neiglibor's  bouse, 
when  his  secret  was  let  out.    There  one  hears  the  tetma 
"  vein  "  and  "  gravel "  gold,  and  I  saw  many  beautiful  spe- 
cimens of  crystallized  gold  in  the  hands  of  tlie  inhabitants, 
some  of  which  were  taken  directly  fVom  quartz  veins,  though 
it  is  true  others  were  obtained  from  quartz  boulders.    There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  rich  auriferous  lodes  exist  in  tlie  neigh- 
borhood, which  have  never  been  explored,  and  which  one  day 
must  be  developed,  for  all  the  gold  which  so  richly  abounds  in 
the  drift  must  have  come  from  the  underlying  rocks.*    In  the 
Hinas  Novas  region  I  have  seen  no  signs  of  gneissoso  rockSf 
itacolumite,  or  itabarite  associated  with  the  auriferous  slates. 
Tlie  slates,  Ac.,  of  the  valley  of  the  Jequitinhonha  are 
decomposed  to  a  great  depth,  and  are  as  soft  as  earth,  and 
can  be  easily  worked  with  a  spade.    Tliis  decomposed  rock, 
which  is  of  a  bright  red  color,  preserves  its  lamination,  and 
the  quartz  veins  traverse  it  as  in  the  soHd  rock.    Excellent 
*  For  u  koodMoT  thegold-minetof  otberpvnof  Brtril,  MeftmlMroa. 
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opportunities  for  the  examination  of  it  are  afforded  at  Minas 
Novas  and  elsewhere  by  the  enormous  gullies  swept  out  in 
it  on  Uie  hillsides  by  tlie  mountain  torrents.  Some  of  these 
gullies  are  more  than  100  feet  deep,  and  show  at  the  same 
time  the  very  'finest  sections  of  the  drift.  Near  the  Arraial 
da  Chapada  the  bright  red  clifib  of  these  ravines  are  very 
conspicuous  elements  in  the  landscape,  and  some  parts  of 
the  country  appear  as  if  scored  by  a  giant  plough.  Burton 
describes  similar  gullies  in  other  parts  of  Minas  and  in  SSo 
Paulo.  In  the  latter  country  tliey  have  received  the  name 
of  vossorocas.  Burton  supposes  they  were  formed  by  the 
giving  way  of  a  hillside  under  the  hydrostatic  pressure 
caused  by  the  soaking  of  the  mass  by  water ;  and  he  says 
diat  the  ground  breaks  away  suddenly  with  the  force  of  an 
eruption,  the  hollow  in  the  hillside  thus  formed  being  after- 
ward excavated  to  a  greater  size  and  depth  by  rains  and 
streams,  wliich  sometimes  gush  out  of  the  head  of  these 
gullies.  The  gullies  which  I  saw  did  not  strike  me  as 
having  been  formed  in  this  way.  I  supposed  that  they  had 
been  hollowed  out  with  more  or  less  rapidity  by  the  ac- 
tion of  surface  water,  perhaps  aided  by  springs,  and  with- 
out a  regular  land-slide.  The  surface  of  the  undisturbed 
decomposed  rock  is  always  well  marked,  and  has  a  regu- 
larly rounded  contour  like  that  of  the  gneiss,  and  is  never 
irregular  and  jagged  like  a  water-worn  surface.  The  de- 
composed rock  is  immediately  overlaid  by  a  sheet  of  cas- 
calho,  or  quartz  pebbles,  whose  thickness  varies  from  a  few 
inches  to  eight  or  more  feet.  The  pebbles  are  of  all  sizes, 
and  are  more  or  less  rounded.  I  observed  in  several 
localities  that  there  were  large  boulders  lying  in  this  gravel 
JQSt  above  the  rock.  The  cascalho  is  often  so  cemented 
by  ferric  oxide  as  to  form  a  conglomerate,  which  requires 
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to  be  broken  up  before  it  is  washed  for  gold.  Like  the 
drift  pebble  sheet  of  the  coast,  it  forms  a  concentric  lajer 
wrapped  over  the  whole  rock  surface  of  the  hills,  and  it 
is  found  lying  on  very  high  slopes  and  piled  up  in  masses 
such  as  water  never  deposits. 

It  is  in  the  cascalho  that  the  greater  part  of  the  gold 
of  Minas  Novas  and  vicinity  occurs.  Over  this  gravel  lies 
a  mass  of  red  drifb-clay,  varying  very  much  in  tliickness, 
from  a  few  inches  to  fifty  feet  or  more.  This  is,  like  the 
drift-clays  of  the  coast,  a  homogeneous  mass,  through  which 
are  scattered  from  time  to  time  angular  and  rounded  quartz 
boulders  of  large  size.  Over  large  tracts  between  Minas 
Novas  and  the  Arraial  da  Chapada  this  sheet  of  clay  is  so 
thin  that  the  cascalho  bed  lies  on  the  surface,  and  the 
country  is  consequently  stony  and  barren.  The  clay  con- 
tains sometimes  more  or  less  gold.  It  is,  however,  to  the 
cascalho  sheets  that  the  search  for  the  precious  metal  has 
been  principally  confined.  The  gold  occurs  disseminated 
through  the  gravel  in  flattened  grains,  and  occasional  nug- 
gets of  considerable  size,  which  are  always  in  a  crushed  and 
battered  state.  The  process  of  extraction  was  similar  to 
that  described  by  Mawe  as  employed  at  the  mines  of  Jara- 
gu&  in  SSo  Paulo,  and  which  I  shall  further  unfold  in  the 
description  of  Uiat  province.  It  consisted  in  stripping  off 
the  clay  sheet  down  to  the  gravel,  which  was  broken  up  and 
washed  on  the  spot  in  rude  trenches  to  separate  tlie  peb- 
bles, when  the  auriferous  mud  and  sand  were  washed  in 
the  bateia^  or  wooden  washing-pan.  A  great  number  of 
the  washings  were  situated  on  the  tops  of  hills,  or  slopes 
at  some  height  above  the  water  of  the  stream,  and  in  these 
cases  the  washing  was  performed  through  die  aid  of  rain- 
water.  In  several  localities  water  was  conducted  to  the  wash- 
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ings  from  streams.    Some  of  the  old  regas^  or  ditches,  are 
still  visible  running  for  miles  around  the  hills.     The  supply 
of  rain-water  was  of  course  sufficient  only  during  the  rainy 
season,  so  that  washing  operations  had  to  be  suspended  for 
the  rest  of  the  year.     In  the  old  washings,  as  in  that  above 
the  cemetery  at  Minas  Novas,  or  the  Lavra  da  Santa  Cruz, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Bios  Fanado  and  Bom  Successo,  the 
gravel  lies  in  great  piles.    At  the  Arraial  da  Ghapada  the 
same  thing  is  seen,  but  there  the  whole  tops  of  hills  have 
been  depriyed  of  their  clay  coating  and  washed  over,  so  that 
to-day  they  are  hoary  with  the  quartz  boulders  that  remain, 
the  testimony  of  a  departed  industry.     I  was  informed  that 
the  custom  was  with  the  miners,  as  a  general  thing,  to  wash 
the  gravel  on  the  spot.    It  seems  wonderful  that  when  the 
washing  was  near  a  river  or  stream  the  gravel  was  not  sent 
down  to  this  stream  to  be  washed.    To-day  the  washings, 
though  owned  by  private  individuals,  who  to  some  extent 
know  their  value,  are  unworked,  the  owners  finding  it  more 
profitable  to  pursue  agriculture  or  wash  for  diamonds  in 
the  Jequitinhonha.     The  abundance  of  gold  over  this  region 
may  be  seen  from  the  nuggets  in  the  possession  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  which  have  been  picked  up  on  the  hillsides  or  in 
rain-guUies.    After  rains  one  sees  in  the  ravines  the  prints 
of  tlie  feet  of  those  who  regularly  go  in  search  of  gold 
washed  out  by  the  surface  waters,  and  in  the  streets  of 
Minas  Novas  and  Chapada  little  dams  are  built  across  the 
small  rain-gullies  by  the  children,  to  collect  water  to  wash 
the  soil  for  gold,  which  they  collect  in  quills,  and  larger 
dams  are  built  by  the  elder  members  of  the  population 
for  the  same  purpose.     No  one  who  has  been  over  the 
ground  as  I  have,  and  has  seen  the  irregular  way  in 
which  the  mining  has  been  performed,  and  the  immense 
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area  of  drift  which  has  yet  been  untouched,  —  drift  rich  in 
gold,  as  the  occasional  recent  washings  testify,  —  can  doubt 
that  the  region  is  far  from  exhausted.  It  has  only  been 
forgotten.  My  friend  Mr.  J.  S.  Mills,  of  New  York,  an 
excellent  geologist,  who  has  discussed  these  observations 
with  me,  has  suggested  that  the  gold  probably  occurs  in 
bands  in  the  drift,  Uie  direction  of  which  might  be  worked 
out  by  a  careful  topographical  survey.  Senator  Tlieophilo 
Benedicto  Ottoni,  of  Rio,  about  two  years  ago  obtained  from 
the  Emperor  a  concession  of  the  area  of  the  Comarca  of  Uie 
Jequitinhonha,  to  explore  it  for  gold  and  other  minerals ; 
and  an  attempt,  which  we  hope  may  yet  be  successful,  has 
been  made  to  organize  an  American  company  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tlioroughly  exploring  and  developing  the  gold-fields 
of  Minas  Novas  and  vicinity.  With  modem  mining  meth- 
ods and  appliances  I  have  the  fuUesC  confidence  that  they 
would  prove  very  remunerative.  Tlie  system  of  washing  by 
hose-pipes  could  be  employed  successfully  in  many  local- 
ities. 

Gold  also  occurs  in  the  gi*avel  and  sands  of  the  streams, 
these  loose  materials  being  derived  in  part  from  the  drift, 
in  part  from  the  decomposed  rock.  Near  the  Arraial  da 
Chapada  is  an  outlier  of  the  tertiary  called  the  Serra  do 
Macaco,  which  forms  a  very  picturesque  flat-topped  moun- 
tain, with  escarped  sides,  in  which  the  horizontal  layers  of 
red  and  white  clays  are  beautifully  exhibited. 

Now  that  we  know  that  gold  may  occur  in  any  formation, 
why  may  not  the  lower  beds  of  this  series  be  found  to  be 
auriferous  in  some  places  ? 

I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  making  an  examination  of 
the  gold  of  the  Minas  Novas  region,  and  I  know  of  no 
analyses  ever  having  been  made  of  it. 
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The  sands  of  the  Arassuahj  aboye  the  Hio  Setubal,  or 
thereabouts,  are  rich  in  gold.  I  have  never  heard  of  their 
affording  diamonds. 

From  Calh&o  I  took  passage  in  a  canoe,  and  descended  to 
the  sea.  On  that  voyage  the  following  observations  were 
made  on  the  rivers  Arassuahy  and  Jequitinhonha. 

At  Calh&o  the  Arassuahy  is  about  as  large  as  the  SSo 
Matheos.  Its  current  is  strong,  and  even  during  the  dry 
season  it  contains  much  water.  The  country  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  below  Calh&o  is,  generally  speaking,  low  and 
uneven  up  to  the  foot  of  the  chapadas,  while  vargensj  more 
or  less  wide,  border  the  stream.  These  consist  of  alluvial 
deposits,  and  afford  a  rich  soil.  Their  height  above  the  av- 
erage level  of  the  river  is  about  twenty  feet.  Prom  Calhdo 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  the  country  is  sparsely  settled. 
The  river-bed  is  much  obstructed  by  ledges  of  slate,  but  there 
are  no  rapids,  and  canoe  navigation  is  not  very  difficidt. 
At  the  Pontal,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  these  slates  appear, 
from  the  canoe,  to  lie  very  flat,  and  to  be  traversed  by  heavy 
veins  of  a  crystalline  rock,  like  granite,  the  outcrop  of  one  of 
which  crosses  just  above  the  Pontal.  At  this  place,  in  the 
angle  between  the  two  rivers,  is  a  little  settlement,  which 
the  inhabitants  hope  may  one  day  rival  Calhio  in  its  com- 
merce in  salt. 

The  traveller  who  has  heard  the  Jequitinhonha  constantly 
spoken  of  by  the  Mineiros  as  a  "  majestoso  rio,^  feels  much 
disappointed  when  he  reaches  it  at  its  junction  with  the 
Arassuahy,  for  it  is  but  little  larger  than  the  latter  river. 
It  is,  however,  much  deeper. 

Above  the  Arassuahy  tlie  Jequitinhonha  flows  in  a  wide 
cailon,  separated  from  the  valley  of  the  Arassuahy  by  a 
long,  narrow  chapada,  which  extends  from  the  western 
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limits  of  the  chapada  formation  well  down  into  the  angle 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  rivers.  Tlie  chapada 
forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Calh&o 
comes  down  into  the  corresponding  angle  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Arassuahy,  so  that  that  river  really  escapes  into 
the  caiion  of  the  Jequitinhonha  through  a  cut  across  the 
chapadas.  Below  the  mouth  of  the  Calh&o  the  river  valley, 
comprised  between  the  chapadas,  is  quite  wide,  uneven,  and 
composed  of  mica  slate,  gneiss,  &c.  Some  six  or  eight 
miles  down  the  river  there  is  a  high  hill,  the  Monro  do 
AriSo,  which  presents  the  smooth,  black-stained,  even  rock 
surface  so  characteristic  of  the  gneiss  hills  of  the  coast. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  miles  below  the  Galh&o  the  little  river 
Piauhy  enters  the  main  river  from  the  south.  This  stream 
takes  its  rise  in  the  Serra  do  Chifre,  a  short  distance  to  the 
north  of  the  som*ce  of  the  Calh&o,  from  which  river  it  is 
separated  by  a  strip  of  chapada  called  the  Chapada  do 
Piauhy,  on  the  plains  of  which  herds  of  cattle  are  pastured. 
The  Piauhy  is  noted  for  its  affording  grisolitas  (peridote  or 
chrysoberyl),  pingoas  iagua  (white  topaz  or  limpid  quarts 
pebbles),  and  other  valuable  stones,  like  those  found  in  the 
Rio  das  Americanas  in  the  Mucury.  The  chrysoberyls  are 
used  in  jewelry  and  by  watchmakers,  and  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  to  Minas  were  selling  for  11  $  000  per  pound,  or  about 
f  5.50  American  currency.  The  demand  of  late  years  for 
them  has  been  very  small.  A  few  years  ago,  according  to 
Senator  Ottoni,  several  hundred-weight  were  extracted  and 
exported,  which  drugged  the  market,  and  made  it  for  a  long 
time  unprofitable  to  wash  for  them. 

Two  miles  below  the  Barra  do  Piauhy,  the  mica  slates  dip 
to  the  N.  45''  W.,  and  at  the  Ilha  do  Cubango  there  are 
heavy  vertical  veins  of  granite,  which  extend  in  walls  almost 
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across  fhe  rivers  while,  a  oonple  of  miles  farther  down,  there 
are  some  high  gneiss  or  mica-slate  hills.  The  river  is  fnll 
of  rocks,  and  the  banks  are  rocky,  though  the  banks  of  the 
river  are  generally  low.  At  the  Arraial  d'ltinga  the  mica 
slates  still  show  themselves,  with  a  strike  of  N.  45°  E.,  and 
vertical  dip,  and  are  traversed  by  granite  veins. 

The  Arraial  is  a  considerable  little  town,  built  on  a  ridge 
of  quartz  gravel  bordering  the  river  on  the  northern  side, 
and  which,  being  considerably  higher  than  the  river  border, 
itself  about  twenty  feet  high,  is  not  covered  during  the 
enchente.  It  derives  its  importance  from  its  trade  in  salt, 
which  is  brought  up  the  river  from  the  sea,  and  is  sent  into 
the  interior  to  the  SertSo  do  Rio  Pardo,  together  with  mer- 
chandise, &c.  On  both  sides,  but  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance,  the  chapadas  skirt  the  river,  but  they  are  rarely  seen 
by  the  voyager  by  canoe,  because  of  the  intervening  gneiss 
bills,  which  are  sometimes  500  to  800  feet  in  height  above 
the  level  of  the  river.  Just  below  Itinga  one  has  a  distinct 
view  of  a  chapada  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  in  the 
cliffs  at  its  top  the  characteristic  white  I'ock  is  seen.  The 
height  of  the  chapada  top  above  the  level  of  the  river  must 
be  over  1,000  feet. 

The  rocks  exposed  in  the  river-banks  between  Itinga  and 
Qie  "  Estreito  "  are  gneiss,  a  compact  variety.  The  hills  have 
the  ordinary  topography  of  the  gneiss  regions  of  the  coast, 
and  often  present  bare,  blackened  cliffs  and  slopes.  Back  of 
the  hills  the  flat  tops  of  fhe  chapadas  are  seen,  and  occasion- 
ally they  accompany  the  river.  The  slopes  of  the  chapadas 
invariably  show  gneiss  almost  to  the  top,  where  there  are 
usually  lines  of  white  cliffs.  The  thick  red  bed  at  the  top 
of  the  chapadas  of  Minas  Novas  I  have  not  observed  here, 
nor  is  it  to  be  seen  in  the  cliffs  of  the  chapadas  at  the  June- 
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tion  between  the  Arassuahj  and  Jequitinhonha.  The  hills 
and  chapada  slopes  are  thickly  wooded,  but  the  trees  are  all 
small.  A  small  species  of  Barrigudo  (Imbar^,  BombaXj  or 
Chorisia)^  with  an  enormously  swollen  trunk,  is  very  abun- 
dant on  the  margin  of  the  river.  The  course  of  the  river  is 
rapid,  and  its  breadth  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  Paraliyba 
do  Sul  at  S§lo  Fidelis.  At  the  ^^  Estreito  "  the  river  passes 
through  a  narrow  gorge  across  a  gneiss  ridge.  This  chasm 
is  in  some  places  not  more  than  150  feet  wide,  and  is  a  most 
romantic  spot.  The  sides  are  bold,  rounded  masses  of  rock 
piled  up  one  upon  the  other  in  picturesque  confusion. 

When  the  river  is  swollen,  the  "Estreito"  is  a  fearful 
place  to  pass ;  the  waters  rush  through  with  great  fury,  and 
below  it  are  dangerous  whirlpools,  where  canoes  are  frequent- 
Iv  lost.  Between  the  "  Estreito "  and  the  Pedra  do  Bode 
the  river-banks  are  low  and  flat,  and  the  country  behind 
is  often  marshy  and  interspersed  with  shallow  lagoons.  In 
one  of  these  I  found  an  abundance  of  Ampullarias^  but  I 
could  find  no  other  shells.  Tlie  Pedra  do  Bode,  one  of  the 
noted  landmarks  on  the  river,  is  a  gneiss  hill  on  the  north 
bank,  presenting  a  smooth  precipitous  face  to  the  river.  It 
is  of  some  considerable  altitude,  but  is  not  so  high  as  the 
chapada  behind  it.  Thence  to  SSo  Miguel  the  river  is 
bordered  by  gneiss  hills  and  chapada  spurs,  and  back  of 
these,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  are  seen  the  level  tops 
of  the  chapadas  which  accompany  the  river.  The  hills 
are  often  very  abrupt,  and  present  many  bare  surfaces. 
Some,  which  may  not  be  wholly  composed  of  gneiss, 
are  very  regular  in  their  curves,  and  have  steep  slopes 
covered  with  a  low  vegetation.  The  Indai&  palm  is  very 
common  on  some  of  the  hills,  going  to  make  up  the 
greater  part  of  some  of  the  woods.    A  short  distance  above 
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SSo  Miguel  is  the  Caxoeira  do  Labjrintho,  a  series  of  rapids 
extending  for  more  than  a  mile.  In  some  states  of  the 
river  these  rapids  are  very  dangerous,  owing  to  the  incli- 
nation of  the  river-bed  and  the  numerous  rocks  which 
obstruct  the  river,  and  canoes  are  wrecked  and  lives  lost 
here  almost  every  year.  In  descending,  the  proeirosj  or 
oarsmen  of  the  prow,  row  vigorously  to  give  the  canoe 
a  good  headway,  so  that  it  may  obey  the  steering-oar, 
which  must  be  handled  very  dexterously.  Sao  Miguel  is 
a  miserable  hamlet  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  at  the 
mouth  of  tlie  river  Sao  Miguel,  which  takes  its  rise  in 
the  same  serra  with  the  Bio  das  Americanas.  It  is  impor- 
tant principally  because  of  its  commerce  in  salt.  There 
are  some  large  fazendas  in  the  vicinity  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  on  which  very  large  herds  of  cattle  are  raised. 
There  are  said  to  be  some  fertile  lands  here.  Below  SSo 
Miguel  is  the  Caxoeira  de  Dorma,  a  series  of  rapids  usually 
easily  passed.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  some  two 
or  three  miles  below  Sao  Miguel,  is  a  range  of  irregular  gneiss 
hills,  which  have  apparently  a  general  north-south  trend, 
and  present  a  precipitous  front  to  the  west.  A  small  stream 
springs  &om  the  top  of  one  of  these  precipices,  and  hangs 
a  white  thread  of  water  against  the  black  wall  of  rock. 
Irregular  gneiss  hills  occupy  the  right  bank  of  the  river  for 
some  four  and  a  half  leagues.  On  the  left  bank  the  great 
chapada  stretches  along,  its  sides  descending  with  rounded, 
smooth  slopes,  often  destitute  of  forest  and  green  with  low 
herbage.  The  stream  here  is  full  of  rapids  with  a  strong 
current,  and  is  about  500  feet  wide.  The  scenery  on  this 
portion  of  the  river  is  exceedingly  grand.  Just  above  the 
valley  of  Sao  SimSo  is  a  little  village  called  Farrancho,  in- 
habited by  civilized  Machacalis.    Below  this  the  chapada 
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slopes  advance  to  the  riyer-side  and  border  it  for  a  leagae 
or  morOi  forming  the  narrow  valley  of  Sfio  Simfio.  The 
chapadas  are  of  great  elevation, — 1,200  feet  or  more  above 
the  river ;  their  sides  descend  with  steep,  smooth  slopes  to 
tlie  river.  The  lower  part  of  the  slopes  is  thickly  wooded, 
but  toward  the  top  the  vegetation  generally  becomes  low 
and  scrubby ;  in  some  parts,  however,  they  are  wooded  to 
the  top. 

The  regularity  of  the  slopes  would  justify  one  in  assign- 
ing to  the  chapada  formation  here  a  great  thickness.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  valley  a  very  siliceous  gneiss  is  seen 
underlyhig  the  chapada.  Leaving  SSo  SimSo  the  chapadaa 
recede  from  the  river,  and  the  country  thence  to  the  Salto 
Orande  is  gneiss.  Immediately  below  SSo  Simfio  are  pio- 
turesque  groups  of  hills, — the  Serra  da  Vigia  on  the  right, 
and  the  Serra  das  Panellas  on  the  left,  —  and  below  these 
are  the  rapids  of  the  Panellas.  In  descending  we  pass  the 
Serra  do  Feijoal  on  the  left,  and  other  hills  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  shoot  the  Caxoeira  do  Angclim,  the  Caxoeira 
da  Farinha,  and  other  rapids,  and  reach  the  eastern  extrem- 
ity of  the  fine  Serra  da  Lua  Clieia,  which,  coming  from  the 
southwest,  breaks  down  near  tlie  river.  Between  the  hQls 
of  the  Feijoal  and  the  Serra  da  Lua  Cheia,  the  lands  border- 
ing the  river  are  generally  flat  and  low,  so  low  that  they  are 
easily  flooded  by  the  enchcnte.  The  soils  of  these  low 
lands,  or  vargens,  are  in  general  composed  of  a  fine  sand 
with  but  little  admixture  of  clay.  They  appear  to  be  very 
fertile,  as  the  vegetation  they  support  is  very  luxuriant. 
Tlicse  flat  lands  are  full  of  swamps  and  shallow  lagoons,  which 
are  flooded  during  the  enchente,  and  are  left  full  of  water 
when  tlie  freshet  subsides.  This  water  sometimes  l)CcomeB 
putrid,  from  the  decay  of  the  vegetables  abounding  in  the 
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swampB,  and  fills  the  air  with  miasma,  while  tlie  water  en- 
tering the  river  poisons  it.  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  May 
that  I  descended  the  river.  Between  Sao  Miguel,  sezoes,  or 
fever  and  ague,  were  exceedingly  prevalent,  and  I  left  all 
my  canoe-men  sick  at  Salto  Grande.  There  was  ftcaroely  a 
house  on  the  river  where  there  were  not  cases  of  fever,  and 
canoes  on  the  up  voyage  were  delayed  at  the  Salto  and 
elsewhere  along  the  route  because  of  the  sickness  of  the 
crews.  This  general  prevalence  of  fever  among  the  canoe- 
men  is  principally  attributable  to  their  exceeding  impru- 
dence. They  drink  freely  of  the  warm  muddy  river-water 
when  overheated.  They  bathe  in  it  under  the  hot  sun,  and 
go  with  dripping  garments  a  great  part  of  the  time,  spend-* 
ing  frequently  night  after  night  under  drenching  rains  witli 
no  other  shelter  than  a  woollen  blanket.  I  had  risen  from 
a  sick-bed  to  make  the  voyage,  and  was  constantly  exposed 
to  the  rain  and  cold  ;  but  I  avoided  the  river-water,  and  es- 
caped, as  did  my  fellow-traveller,  a  merchant  from  Galh&o.* 
The  hills  comprising  the  Serra  da  Lua  Cheia  are  of  con- 
siderable altitude,  much  broken  up  and  very  irregular  in 
outline.  In  this  serra  are  several  conspicuous  needles  visible 
from  a  long  distance,  two  of  which  are  named  respectively 
the  EnchadSo  and  Enchadinho.  From  this  serra  to  the 
dangerous  Gaxoeira  de  Santa  Anna,  formerly  called  the 
Caxoeira  do  Inferno,  the  river  is  very  rapid,  Ml  of  islands, 

and  there  are  some  places  difficult  to  pass. 

The  Caxoeira  de  Santa  Anna  is  at  all  times  so  dangerous 
that  the  cargo  is  always  carried  round  the  rapids,  and  re- 
embarked  below,  the  canoe  descending  empty.    At  the  head 

*  I  cannot  let  pass  this  opportanitj^  of  acknowledging  the  kindness  of  this 
gentleman,  Senhor  Baretto,  a  mulatto,  who  gave  me  mj  passage  to  the  Salto 
from  Calhtfo,  and  was  of  the  greatest  service  to  me. 
TOL.  I.  '  8 
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of  the  rapids,  which  extend  for  nearly  a  mile,  is  a  large  isl- 
and. Both  channels  are  practicable  in  some  states  of  the 
river,  but  with  low  water  tlie  northern  is  the  only  safe  one. 
The  Gaxoeira  consists  not  only  of  a  series  of  rapids,  but  also 
of  several  bancosy  or  low  cascades.  Canoes  constantly  de- 
scend,— a  most  exciting  feat.  Tlie  ascent  is  accomplished 
only  with  the  empty  canoe  and  with  great  difficulty.  Between 
this  Gaxoeira  and  the  Salto  Grande  the  river  is  very  swift, 
full  of  rapids,  and  obstructed  by  rocks,  while  in  some  places 
it  is  very  narrow,  and  bordered  by  a  wide  margin  of  rocks 
covered  by  the  annual  floods.  Islands  are  numerous.  At 
the  town  of  Salto  Grande,  a  wretched  little  place,  on  the 
right  bank,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  Salto,  or  falls, 
and  celebrated  for  its  trade  in  salt,  &c.,  the  river  is  only 
eighty  to  one  hmidred  feet  in  width,  but  on  each  side  are 
low  margins  of  bare  gneiss  *  rock  and  sand-banks. 

At  the  Salto  the  river  reaches  a  point  whence,  witliin  the 
distance  of  a  mile  or  thereabouts,  it  descends  some  three 
hundred  feet,  more  or  less,t  m  a  splendid  series  of  cascades 
and  rapids.  At  the  head  of  the  Gaxoeira,  when  the  river  is 
not  swollen,  it  is  suddenly  narrowed  to  forty  or  fifty  feet, 
and  plimges  down  a  very  steep  incline  into  a  gorge  with 
perpendicular  banks,  making  a  wild  and  most  romantic  fall 
of  about  fifty  feet.  Below  this  are  other  falls,  which,  owing 
to  the  state  of  tlie  weather,  I  was  unable  to  visit.  On  each 
side  of  the  rapids  is  a  wide  strip  of  rocky  ledges,  swept  bare. 
When  tlie  enchente  prevails,  the  stream  swells  too  big  for 
its  channel,  and  pours  in  a  terrible  flood  over  the  rocks 

*  This  gneiss  is  composed  of  feldspar^  quarts,  and  hornblende,  and  is  well 
bedded.    Strike,  N.  80^  W.,  dip  Tcrtical  at  the  upper  Porto  do  Salto. 

t  I  am  entirely  unable,  from  the  character  of  the  country,  to  fonn  a  rerj  ro* 
liable  estimate  of  the  total  height  of  these  falls,  but  I  beliore  that  300  feet  is 
much  within  the  truth. 
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on  each  side,  making  a  series  of  rapids  to  which  those  of 
Niagara  are  as  nothing.  The  Salto  Grande,  during  the 
floods,  must  be  a  sight  worth  a  pilgrimage  to  see.  The 
Diccionario  Geografico  says  that  the  fall  is  twenty  bragas 
in  height,  and  that  the  noise  of  the  waters  may  be  heard  at 
a  distance  of  four  leagues,  which  is  not  very  correct.  The 
Salto  consists  of  several  falls  and  rapids,  as  above  described. 
The  Caxoeira  is  of  course  an  efTectual  barrier  to  navigation, 
commerce  requiring  a  transport  of  goods  by  mules  around 
it,  which  have  to  be  re-embarked  above  or  below  the  falls. 
On  the  road  from  the  village  to  the  port  below  the  coun- 
try is  seen  to  be  covered  as  usual  with  drift-clay,  in  which 
are  large  boulders  of  the  hornblendic  gneiss,  together  with 
rounded  and  angular  fragments  of  quartz.  Below  the  Salto 
tlie  river  leaves  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  and  enters 
that  of  Bahia ;  but  to  make  my  description  of  the  river  com- 
plete, I  continue  it  here  to  the  sea. 

Between  the  Salto  and  the  Gaxoeirinha  the  river  is  nar- 
row, with  high  gneiss  banks.  It  is  much  obstructed  by 
rocks  and  rapids ;  but  this  part  of  the  river  I  am  unable  to 
describe  in  detail,  because  I  was  obliged  to  run  the  greater 
part  of  it,  rapids  and  all,  in  the  night.  At  the  Gaxoeirinha 
the  river  leaves  the  rocks,  and  becomes  a  no  cTareia,  Up 
to  this  point  the  canoes  bring  from  the  sea  very  heavy 
loads  of  salt,  &c.,  but  here  tlieir  cargoes  have  to  be  divided 
and  rearranged.  Here  has  sprung  up  a  little  settlement, 
which  bears  the  same  name  as  the  rapids,  but  it  is  of  no 
importance. 

The  river,  on  leaving  the  rocks,  becomes  immediately  shal- 
lower, less  rapid,  and  widens  into  a  fine  broad  stream,  com- 
parable to  the  Doce,  and  from  800  to  1,000  feet  in  width  or 
more.    The  lands  also  grow  lower,  and  tlie  river  valley  is 
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cat  through  the  coast  tertiary  band.  The  whole  country  is 
heavily  wooded,  but  the  vegetation  did  not  bear  to  me  the 
luxuriant  air  of  that  of  the  Doce.  There  are  a  few  settlers 
along  the  river,  and  one  or  two  large  fazendas.  At  a  place 
called  Zinebra,  a  few  leagues  above  the  mouth  of  the  river 
there  is  an  old  fazenda,  with  which  is  connected  a  good  saw- 
mill. Below  this  a  short  distance,  on  the  same  or  right 
bank  of  the  river,  an  American  colony  has  been  established, 
and  on  tlie  occasion  of  my  visit  I  found  two  Southern- 
ers, Messrs.  Ogden  and  Thompson,  engaged  in  cutting  a 
clearing  in  the  forest.  The  locality  they  have  chosen  is 
a  fertile  one,  but  it  seems  to  me  doubtful  whether,  single- 
handed,  they  can  ever  succeed.  Below  Zinebra  the  tertiary 
lands  leave  the  river,  an  isolated  patch  being  found  on  the 
Po-assu,  a  channel  on  the  north  whence  some  of  the  waters  of 
the  Jequitinhonha  escape  into  the  Pardo.  Thence  to  the 
sea,  low  alluvial  lands,  with  a  heavy  forest  growth  and 
swamps,  border  the  broad,  beautiful  river.  It  is,  however, 
very  shallow,  and  lull  of  sand-bars.  The  river  would  be 
navigable  for  a  little  flat-bottomed  river  steamer,  but  it 
would  have  to  be  of  very  light  draught.  At  the  mouth  the 
river  becomes  exceedingly  broad  and  shallow,  and  is  to  such 
an  extent  obstructed  by  sand-bars,  that  the  level  of  the 
river  is  always  higher  than  that  of  the  sea,  and  the  salt 
water  never  enters,  as  is  the  case  with  most  other  rivers. 
So  heavily  does  the  surf  beat  on  the  bar,  tliat  vessels  enter 
with  great  difficulty,  and  when  once  they  have  entered  it 
often  happens  that  weeks  or  even  months  may  elapse  before 
it  may  be  safe  to  pass  the  bar  again.  Cargoes  of  com  laden 
at  Belmonte  have  often  to  be  relanded  sRev  lying  in  the 
hold  of  a  vessel  for  weeks.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  sand-banks 
are  constantly  shifting,  and  a  vessel  at  anchor  may  be  heaped 
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round  by  sand  and  detained  for  a  long  while.  The  result 
is,  that  the  port  is  rarely  ever  resorted  to  by  coasters. 
Belmonte  is  a  little  town  situated  on  the  alluvial  border 
of  the  river,  in  a  grove  of  cocoanut-trees,  on  the  right 
bank,  a  short  distance  above  the  mouth«  During  the  fresh- 
ets it  is  liable  to  suffer  from  the  eating  away  by  the  river 
of  the  bank  on  which  the  town  stands.  It  is  of  scarcely 
any  importance,  doing  very  little  trade,  its  inhabitants  being 
principally  fishermen.  Cattle  are  raised  on  the  plains  of  the 
vicinity,  but  there  is  small  opportunity  for  agriculture. 

From  Caxoeirinha  to  the  fazenda  of  Zinebra  I  saw  next  to 
nothing  of  the  geology,  owing  to  a  part  of  the  journey  having 
been  made  in  the  night,  and  because  of  the  prevalence  of 
very  heavy  rains ;  but  near  Zinebra  I  saw  a  small  exposure 
of  shales,  which  appeared  to  be  of  the  same  character  as 
those  hereafter  to  be  described  in  speaking  of  the  Rio  Pardo, 
but  owing  to  the  height  of  the  river  I  could  make  nothing 
of  them.  The  Diccionario  Geografico  says,  in  speaking  of 
the  river,  that  in  1840  beds  of  rose-colored  marble  were  dis- 
covered. Through  the  kindness  of  Senhor  Piraj&  I  have  in 
my  possession  a  specimen  of  this  marble.  It  is  exceedingly 
fine  in  texture,  and  of  a  delicate  pink  tint,  compact  and 
hard,  and  would  take  a  fine  polish.  If  it  occurs  in  sufficient 
quantities,  it  would  make  a  beautiful  building-stone.  For 
fhe  present  let  us  leave  the  Jequitinhonha.  When  treating 
of  the  geology  of  the  Province  of  Bahia  we  shall  have  to 
return  to  it  again. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THE  ISLANDS  AND  CORAL  REEFS  OF  THE  ABROLHOS. 

The  G«ologj  of  the  Ahrolhos. — Trap-hed,  Fossil  Plants,  &c.  —  Land  Fauna  and 
Flora ;  Spiders,  Lizards,  and  SeapBirds.  —  The  Cemetery  of  the  Frigate^Birds. 
—  The  Whale  and  Garonpa  Fisheries.  —  Importance  of  these  Fisheries.  — 
The  mythical  Brazilian  Reef.  —  The  Coral  Reefs  and  Consolidated  Beaches 
confounded  by  TraveUers  and  Writers.  —  The  Author's  DiscoTorj  of  the 
Porto  Segnran  Coral  Reef.  —  Coral-building  Corals  found  almost  wholly  to 
the  north  of  Cape  Frio.  —  The  Fringing  Reef  of  Santa  Barbara ;  its  Stmctai« 
and  Life. —  Corals  found  on  the  Reef.  —  Star-fishes,  Ophiurans,  &c.— 
Resemblance  between  the  Echinoderms  of  the  Ahrolhos  and  West  Indies.  — 
The  ChapeirOes.  — The  Parcel  dos  Ahrolhos;  its  Appearance;  forms  a 
serious  Obstacle  to  Navigation.  —  Safe  Canal  west  of  the  Islands.  — The 
Parcel  dos  Paredes.  —  The  Recife  do  Lixo.  —  Its  great  Extent.  —  The  Sub- 
merged Border  and  its  Coral-Growth.  —  The  Coral  Fauna  of  Brazil.  —  The 
Bfillepores  and  their  Stinging  Properties.  —  The  Reefs  of  Timbebas,  Ita<- 
oolumf,  Porto  Seguro,  Santa  Cruz,  Camamd,  Bahla,  Maceid,  and  Pemam- 
buco.  —  The  Roccas. 

The  islands  of  the  AbroUios  *  lie  about  midway  between 
the  cities  of  Rio  and  Bahia,  a  little  soutli  of  the  parallel  of 

*  The  general  impression  seems  to  be  that  the  name  is  derived  from  the  Por- 
tuguese words  meaning,  "  Open  your  eyes,"  a  name  which  would  be  exceed- 
ingly appropriate,  for  the  islands,  whitened  by  the  dung  of  sea-birds,  have  a 
spectral  look,  and,  in  addition,  the  reeft  with  which  they  are  surrounded  are  so 
dangerous,  that,  before  the  lighthouse  was  erected,  it  required  much  vigilance 
to  enable  vessels  to  pass  them  in  safety,  and  they  have  been  always  justly 
dreaded.  The  author  of  the  odd  old  Dutch  Reyt^neck  vaa  hd  rijcke  BrasUien, 
published  in  1624,  says  that  they  are  very /wrJcuZeus,  and  adds :  "  Daerom  als 
hy  dese  passagten  passeren  willen  so  nemen  sy  eerst  met  al  haer  vole  het  Soe- 
rament  ende  wanneer  sy  die  ghepasseert  hebben  bedrijven  sy  gfxwte  biydtschap- 
ghel^ck  al  by  alle  Jumalm  soo  wd  vande  spaensche  als  van  de  onse  te  sien  Is !  ** 
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CaniTellas,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles  from  the 
mainland.  The  position  of  the  lighthouse  on  the  island  of 
Santa  Barbara  is,  according  to  Mouchez,  lat.  17°  57'  31' 
S.,  long.  40°  Sff  58*  west  from  Paris.  These  islands  are 
situated  apparently  near  the  middle  of  the  submerged  bor- 
der of  the  continent,  which  here,  over  a  very  large  area,  lies 
at  a  depth  of  less  than  one  hundred  feet.  They  are  four  in 
number,  with  two  little  islets,  and  they  are  arranged  in  an 
irregular  circle,  three  of  them  close  together.  All  are  rocky 
and  rather  high,  Santa  Barbara,  the  principal  one,  being 
S3.22  metres  in  height.  The  length  of  this  island  is  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile.  Its  outline  Is  irregular,  and 
it  is  very  narrow.  It  is  composed  of  beds  of  sandstone, 
shales,  and  trap,  which  dip  approximately  north-northwest, 
at  an  angle  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  degrees.    Owing  to  this 

Captain  md  crew  took  the  SuruDcnt  before  pMiing  Ihem  I  The  name,  how 
ever,  meant  rocks,  and  is  lo  defined  in  FonKc&'i  Diclionarr.  There  i*  a  little 
group  of  reefi  and  island*  IjHng  on  the  western  wast  of  Australia,  in  lat.  SS° 
8.,  and  known  ai  Houtman'i  Abrothos,  These  are,'  in  great  part  at  leait, 
compoted  of  coral 
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northward  dip  of  the  strata,  the  northeni  Bide  of  this  island 
presents  a  steep  dope  to  the  eea,  while  on  all  other  sides  it 
is  precipitous.  The  island  is  almost  divided  in  two  in  the 
middle  by  a  cove  indenting  it  on  the  southern  side. 


In  the  cliff  below  the  lighthouse,  the  lowest  beds  seen  are 
an  arenaceous  limestone  (?) ,  a,  of  the  following  diagram,  — 


a  rock  so  hard  as  to  form  a  platform  below  the  cliff.  Over 
this  is  a  hard,  blue  sluile,  b,  with  undeterminable  oi^nic 
markings,  some  of  which  appear  to  be  the  scales  of  Tcleos- 
tian  fishes.  This  is  ^ain  overlaid  bj  a  thick  bed  of  a  yellow- 
ish sandstone,  c,  rather  fine  in  texture,  and  sometimes  more 
or  less  shaly,  on  the  surfaces  of  some  of  the  layers  of  which 
there  are  obscure  impreaeions  of  plants.  This  sandstone  is 
harder  than  the  underlying  shales,  and  so  forms  an  over- 
han^g  clifT.  The  sandstones  are  overlaid  by  a  bed  of 
basaltic  trap  that  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  siu-fiace  of 
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the  island,  as   ia  seen  in  the   following  little  map,  ia 
which  the  darkly  shaded  portion  represents  the  trap-bed. 


This  trap-bed  is  divided  by  numerous  joints  into  polyhedral 
s  of  all  sizes.    On  the  upper  surface  of  the  bed  these 
<  have  lost,  by  decomposition,  one  concentric  coat 
after  another,  until,  in  some  cases,  they  have  been  rounded 
down  to  irregular  spheres,  like  cannon-balls,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  island  is  strewn  with  these 
boulders  of  decomposition.    I  have  al- 
ready called  attention  to  similar  boul-  i 
ders  at  Tijaca.    The  trap  of  Santa  i 
Barbara  is  traversed  by  but  few  veins, 
so  far  as  I  could  see,  the  only  mineral  that  I  could  find  be- 
ing chalcedony,  incnisting  cavities,  and  having  the  color 
and  general  appearance  of  Prenhite.    Cracks  and  crevices  are 
sometimes  filled  up  with  guano  and  phosphates  from  the 
dung  of  the  sea-birds  that  frequent  the  islands  ;  but  I  saw 
no  regular  deposit  of  guano.    The  surface  of  the  rocks  is 
sometimes  covered  in  patches  by  an  incrustation  of  a  hard, 
brownish  substance,  which  I  have  supposed  to  have  been 
deposited  by  the  surface  waters,  and  to  have  been  derived 
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from  the  birds'  dung.  Darwin,  who  visited  the  islands  on 
his  celebrated  voyage  round  the  world,  also  speaks  of  it,  and 
describes  a  similar  substance  as  found  on  the  island  of 
Ascension,  and  on  St.  Paul's  rocks.*  The  same  geologist 
mentions  having  observed  a  columnar  structure  in  the  trap 
of  Santa  Barbara,  but  I  find  no  note  of  it  in  my  journal. 
The  underlying  stratified  beds  are  somewhat  altered,  and 
indurated  from  their  proximity  to  the  trap. 

In  lithological  characters  the  Abrolhos  beds  resemble  the 
sandstones,  &c.,  of  the  Rio  Sao  Francisco  at  Penedo,  to  be 
described  farther  on,  and  which  contain  similar  plant  re- 
mains. They  have  been  disturbed  by  the  same  upheaval, 
and  I  have  little  hesitation  in  referring  both  to  the  creta- 
ceous. 

If  my  identification  be  correct,  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
the  cretaceous  rocks  on  the  eastern  border  region  of  South 
America  disturbed  and  associated  with  volcanic  deposits,  for 
along  the  eastern  border  region  of  North  America  the  cre- 
taceous and  tertiary  rocks  have  suffered  no  disturbance.  I 
have  seen  no  trace  of  secondary  rocks  on  the  coast  oppo- 
site the  Abrolhos  and  to  the  southward.  On  the  Mucury 
and  elsewhere  the  tertiary  clays  are  everywhere  seen  to  rest 
immediately  on  the  gneiss ;  but  tlie  submerged  border  of  the 
continent  seems  to  be  more  or  less  overlaid  by  cretaceous 
strata,  as  in  the  eastern  border  region  of  North  America. 

The  Ilha  Rcdonda,  lying  just  west  of  Santa  Barbara,  is 
composed  of  rocks  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  Santa 
Barbara,  but  I  observed  no  basalt.  Near  the  top  of  the  cliff, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Redonda,  there  is  seen  a  thick  bed  of 
a  white  or  yellowish  material  which  looks  like  chalk,  and  is 
easily  cut  with  a  knife  when  wet,  but  on  drying  it;  grows 

*  Darwin,  Geological  Observations,  Part  II.  p.  33. 
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harder.  It  does  not,  however,  eflfervesce  with  acids,  and  it 
appears  to  be  an  aluminous  product  of  the  decomposition  of 
some  rock.  Mr.  Henry  Hughes,  of  Cornell  University,  ex- 
amined a  specimen  of  the  rock,  and  reports  it  as  containing 
quite  a-  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid,  which  has  doubtless 
been  brought  into  the  rock  by  the  percolation  through  it  of 
rain-water  from  the  dung-strewn  surface  of  the  ground  above. 
The  other  two  islands  are  composed  of  stratified  rocks  which 
appear  to  underlie  conformably  those  of  Santa  Barbara  and 
Redonda ;  but  I  was  imable  to  visit  them.  On  the  shores  of 
Santa  Barbara  I  found  fragments  of  pumice  scattered  about 
and  much  rolled  by  the  waves.  These  have  been  observed 
elsewhere  on  the  Brazilian  coast,  and  it  is  somewhat  puz- 
zling to  account  for  their  origin.  Darwin  found  pumice 
pebbles  on  the  coast  at  Bahia  Blanca,  in  tlie  southern  part  of 
the  Argentine  Republic ;  but  these,  he  says,  had  been  brought 
down  by  the  rivers  flowing  from  the  cordillera.*  . 

The  beaches  of  the  Abrolhos  Islands  are  formed  in  part 
of  the  debris  of  the  rocks  comprising  the  islands,  but  they 
consist  largely,  and  in  some  places  entirely,  of  coral  and 
shell  sand.  It  is  very  interesting  to  see  how  these  materi- 
als are  cemented  together  through  the  action  of  the  sea 
water,  and  even  the  shingle  is  soldered  into  an  exceedingly 
firm  mass.f 

•  Darwin,  Geological  Observations,  Part  HI.  p.  4. 

t  I  have  seen  the  same  in  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  W.  I.  Darwin  sajs : 
"  On  the  shores  of  Qaail  Island  in  the  Cape  Yerdes  I  found  fragments  of 
brick,  bolts  of  iron,  pebbles,  and  large  fragments  of  basalt  united  bj  a  scanty  base 
of  impure  calcareous  matter  into  a  firm  conglomerate.  To  show  how  exceedingly 
firm  this  recent  conglomerate  is,  I  maj  mention  that  I  endeavored  with  a  heavy 
geological  hammer  to  knock  out  a  thick  bolt  of  iron  which  was  embedded  a 
little  above  low-water  mark,  but  was  quite  unable  to  succeed."  —  Geological 
Observations,  Fart  11.  p.  21. 
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On  the  island  of  Santa  Barbara  was  erected  a  few  years 
ago  an  excellent  lighthouse  with  a  flash  light,  and  the  only 
human  inhabitants  of  the  island  are  the  lighthouse-keeper 
and  his  assistants.  A  few  goats  were  introduced  on  Santa 
Barbara  some  time  since,  which  have  multiplied  until  there 
is  now  a  flock  of  several  hundreds.  These  animals  have 
almost  deprived  the  island  of  vegetation,  and  can  now  only 
barely  subsist.  Bedonda  is  covered  with  coarse  grasses,  witli 
dwarf  mimosas  and  a  few  ferns,  Ac,  —  a  very  meagre  flora. 
The  island  Siriba  boasts  in  addition  a  single  tree  of  the 
same  name,  together  with  two  dwarf  cocoa-palms  planted  by 
the  whalers  from  Caravellas.  The  land  animals  consist  of 
little  lizards  of  several  species,  which  are  extraordinarily 
abundant,  more  so  than  in  any  other  locality  I  ever  visited. 
An  immense  Mygale^  the  Aranha  caranffuejeira  of  the  Bra- 
zilians, abounds  in  like  manner,  living  under  stones,  but  I 
did  not  observe  that  it  made  any  nest.  Tliis  huge  spider 
preys  on  the  lizards.  It  has  been  known  to  attack  and  kill 
young  chickens  on  the  island  and  suck  their  blood,  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  it  may  destroy  the  yomig  of  the 
sea-birds,  so  common  on  the  island. 

Breeding-places  for  sea-birds  are  few  along  the  Brazilian 
coast  north  of  Gape  Frio,  and  during  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  several  species  resort  to  the  Abrolhos  in  great  num- 
bers. Among  these  are  the  frigate-bird  ( Tachypetes  ccqui- 
lind)y  tlie  PilotOj  the  Grazina  QPha^'tori)^  BeneditoSj  gulls, 
&Q,  Since  the  occupation  of  the  island  by  men  and  goats, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  lighthouse,  these  birds  have 
resorted  to  the  island  of  Santa  Barbara  less  abundantly  tihan 
formerly.  One  fact  with  reference  to  the  frigate-bird  is 
worth  mentioning.  At  the  southwest  extremity  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara is  a  little  islet  composed  of  a  heap  of  large  trap  boulders 
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of  decomposition,  and  joined  to  the  main  island,  as  I  shall 
have  occasion  hereafter  to  remark,  bj  a  fringing  coral  reef. 
This  islet,  whitened  by  the  bird-dung,  is  called  "  O  Ceme- 
terioj^  or  the  cemetery.  I  was  assured  that  to  this  sepul- 
chral-looking spot  the  frigate-birds  of  tlie  vicinity  resorted 
on  the  approach  of  death,  and  that  the  place  was  strewn 
with  their  bones.  At  low  water  one  day  I  visited  the 
"  cemetery,"  and  I  found  such  to  be  actually  the  case. 
There  were  remains  of  hundreds  of  these  birds,  some  freshly 
dead,  but  the  most  of  Uie  skeletons  were  disarticulated  and 
bleached.  Nowhere  else  did  I  see  a  dead  frigate,  and  it 
would  seem  that  for  generation  after  generation  they 
bad  gone  there  to  die.  I  do  not  know  of  a  better  station 
for  an  ornithologist  desirous  of  studying  the  habits  and 
embryology  of  the  sea-birds  of  Brazil  than  the  island  of 
Santa  Barbara.  He  can  find  as  comfortable  lodgings  at  the 
lighthouse  as  he  could  possibly  desire,  and  he  may  at  the 
right  season  of  the  year  collect  as  many  specimens,  young 
and  adult,  of  the  birds  frequenting  the  island  as  he  may 
wish. 

Before  I  go  on  to  speak  of  the  coral  reefs  of  the  Abrolhos 
and  vicinity,  a  few  remarks  on  the  fisheries  may  not  here 
be  out  of  place.  On  the  coast  of  Brazil  are  found  several 
species  of  whales  and  smaller  cetaceans,  but  these  animals 
have  not  been  carefully  examined  by  competent  naturalists, 
and  I  am  unable  to  give  as  accurate  an  account  of  them  as 
I  could  desire.  Tliese  animals  are  captured  at  various  sta- 
tions, from  Santa  Catlierina  northward  to  Bahia.  At  pres- 
ent the  two  most  important  stations  are  Caravellas  in  the 
Abrolhos  region  and  Bahia.  I  visited  the  Abrolhos  during 
the  whaling  season,  and  during  my  cruise  I  saw  several  hump- 
backs (^Megaptera)y  all  apparently  of  the  same  species ;  but 
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I  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  see  a  fresh  specimen  brought 
in.  I  made  tlie  most  diligent  inquiries  of  the  fishermen  in 
relation  to  the  different  kinds  thej  were  accustomed  to  take, 
but  thej  seem  to  confound  the  species,  and  I  could  obtain 
nothing  very  satisfactory  from  them. 

From  all  that  I  could  learn,  three  species  are  taken  in 
the  vicinity  of  tlie  Abrolhos.  The  noruega  is  a  humpback, 
which  has  the  belly  white  and  smooth,  back  very  dark 
bluish,  length  fifty  to  fifty-five  feet.  This  whale  gives  more 
oil  than  tlie  mysti^a^  which  the  whalers  said  differed  from 
the  above  in  having  the  back  black,  and  the  belly  and  throat 
furrowed.     Sometimes  tliey  have  white  spots  on  the  sides. 

Tlie  cafeld  (cachelot)  is  distinguished  by  being  wholly 
dark  colored  or  black,  and  without  spots  or  furrows.  The 
fishery  begins  at  Bahia,  according  to  Gastelnau,*  about  the 
13th  of  June,  and  lasts  until  the  21st  of  September.  At 
Caravellas  I  was  assured  that  the  whales  always  appeared 
later  than  at  Bahia,  and  the  fishery  does  not  begin  until 
the  last  week  in  June,t  continuing  through  the  month  of 
September.  This  seems  strange,  suice  the  whales,  ac- 
cording to  the  fishermen,  come  from  the  south  in  June, 
and  return  in  September,  and  one  would  naturally  expect 
that  they  would  arrive  at  the  Abrolhos  before  tlicy  arrive 
at  Bahia.  The  first  whales  appear  in  the  Abrolhos  waters 
at  about  the  end  of  May,  and  they  linger  until  October. 
Tlie  females  often  bring  young  calves  with  them,  and  ap- 
pear to  seek  the  shelter  of  the  reefs.  The  head-quarters  of 
tlie  Abrolhos  fishery  is  at  Caravellas,  or  ratlier  at  tlie 
mouth  of  the  river  Caravellas,  where  are  situated  tlie  ar- 
ma9oes,  or  trying-houses.    In  the  year  1867  there  were 

*  ErpSditim  d(uu  rAm/rique  du  Sud,  Tome  L  p.  1 50. 
t  So  alBO  Von  Ttchodi. 
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employed  in  this  fishery  seventeen  launches.  These  ves- 
sels are  lai*ge,  well-made,  pink-sterned,  open  boats,  carry- 
ing one  large  square  sail.  The  same  build  of  launch  is  used 
at  Bahia,  and  they  are  very  good  sailers.  One  of  these 
launches  costs,  the  hull  alone,  about  600  $  000  ($  260,  more 
or  less).*  The  crew  consists  of  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
persons.  Each  launch  takes  in  tow  a  whale-boat.  These 
are  of  tlie  ordinary  build,  and  cost  about  230 1 000.  The 
crew  of  the  boat  consists  of  seven  men,  —  a  harpooner  and  a 
steersman,  the  rest  being  rowers.  The  launch  and  boat 
usually  belong  to  one  person,  who  hires  the  crew  for  the 
season,  or  safra^  furnishing  them  rations  every  ten  days. 
When  a  large  whale  is  captured  th6  harpooner  receives 
120  $  000,  but  if  small  only  half  that  sum.  The  steersman 
receives  half  the  prize  money  of  the  harpooner,  the  rowers 
each  24  $000  if  the  whale  be  large,  and  12  $000  if  small. 
Tlie  master  of  the  launch  receives  40  $  000  if  large,  20  $  000 
if  small,  and  the  crew  16  $  000  if  large,  8  $  000  if  small. 
The  dead  whale  is  towed  in  to  land  by  the  launch,  aided  by 
the  boat  if  necessary.  The  distance  is  often  great,  and 
when  the  wind  is  adverse  the  whale  often  comes  to  land  in 
a  wretched  condition,  and  frequently  badly  mangled  by 
sharks,  which  abound  in  tliese  waters.  A  small  tug  would 
be  of  much  service  in  this  fishery,  not  only  to  bring  the 
whales  promptly  to  the  shore,  but  occasionally  to  tow 
the  launches  in  case  of  a  head  wind.  The  whales  are 
brought  to  the  shore,  beached  in  front  of  the  trying-houses, 
and  cut  up.  There '  are  several  of  these  trying-houses. 
The  one  that  1  visited  was  well  constructed,  and  was  fur- 

*  The  reader  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  the  I  $  000  or  mil-reiB  (not  mil- 
rd,  as  foreigners  will  call  it),  has  an  approximate  value  of  about  fitty  cents 
American  currency. 
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nished  with  five  cutting-tanks,  which  would  acconimodate 
the  blubber  of  two  large  whales,  together  with  ten  tanks 
for  oil  having  a  capacity  of  about  15,000  gallons.  There 
were  twenty-six  trying-pots. 

The  arma9oes  are  hired  by  the  owner  of  the  launch  cap- 
turing the  whale,  who  furnishes  the  men  necessary  for  the 
cutting  up  and  trying  out.  The  large  females  accompanied 
by  young,  madrijos^^  are  very  fat,  and  are  the  most  valuable 
prizes.  Tliere  are  killed  every  year  and  cut  up  at  the  Ponta 
da  Balea  from  thirty  to  ninety  whales ;  but  were  the  fishery 
pursued  more  vigorously,  with  proper  economy  of  time  and 
the  use  of  a  small  steam-tug  or  two,  the  yield  might  be 
more  than  doubled.  I  learn  through  M.  Bomand,  of  Villa 
yi90sa,  that  a  company  has  been  formed  at  that  town  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  fishery.  A  good-sized  whale  ought  to 
afford  1,000  to  1,600  canadas  of  oil,  the  Canada  containing 
about  ten  bottles,  or  one  and  eight  ninths  gallons,  the  large 
whales  giving  much  more.  The  oil,  whose  quality  might, 
it  seems  to  me,  be  improved  by  more  care  in  the  trying  out, 
sells  on  the  spot  at  from  1  $  600  to  3  8  000  per  Canada. 

The  whalebone  is  short,  but  sells  well,  but  I  have  omitted 
to  note  the  price  it  brings.  The  beach  on  which  the  whales 
are  cut  up  is  covered  during  the  season  by  huge  masses  of 
rotting  flesh,  and  is  strewn  with  bones.  There  must  be 
on  the  spot  the  bones  of  over  600  whales.  These,  with 
the  flesh  and  the  refuse  from  the  trying-pots,  would,  prop* 
erly  and  scientifically  prepared,  make  an  excellent  manure, 
which,  if  judiciously  applied,  would  go  far  towards  re- 
juvenating the  soils  of  the  plantations  of  the  vicinity,  which 
are  rapidly  becoming  exhausted.  At  present  it  seems 
ridiculous  to  hear  the  complaints  of  the  planters,  while 

*  MadrijoM  f    I  do  not  find  the  word  in  Fonieca. 
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hundreds  of  tons  of  the  most  valuable  kind  of  manure  are 
left  to  rot  on  the  sands  or  are  poured  into  the  sea !  The 
Abrolhos  region  is  rarely  visited  by  whalers,  though  I  was 
informed  that  an  American  vessel  some  nine  years  ago 
spent  a  season  on  the  ground,  taking  twenty  whales. 

The  fishery  at  Baliia  is  carried  on  on  a  much  larger  scale 
than  at  Caravellas.  Castelnau*  estimated  in  1850  that  it 
gave  occupation  to  2,000  persons,  and  from  100  to  120 
boats,  giving  a  revenue  of  200,000  francs.  The  same  author 
estimated  that  on  the  whole  coast  of  Brazil  from  10,000  to 
12,000  persons  were  engaged  in  this  fishery,  and  that  it 
produced  a  capital  of  1,000,000  francs,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  that  estimate  would  be  far  too  high  for  the  present 
time.  Castelnau  speaks  of  the  fact  that  whale-flesh  is 
used  as  food  by  the  lower  classes  in  Bahia,  and  I  saw 
it  exposed  for  sale ;  but  Dr.  Antonio  de  Lacerda  assured 
me  that  it  was  not  healthy,  and  tended  to  produce  ele- 
phantiasis. Castelnau  states  that,  according  to  the  fisher- 
men, the  whales  enter  the  bay  every  morning,  but  always 
return  to  the  open  sea  to  spend  the  night,  and  I  heard 
the  same  report.  Whales  are  frequently  taken  very  near 
the  city,  and  one  may  sometimes  enjoy  the  rare  sight  of 
sitting  at  a  restaurant  in  the  upper  city  and  watching  the 
chase  and  capture  of  a  whale  in  the  bay  below  ! 

The  other  fishery  carried  on  in  the  waters  of  the  Abrolhos 
is  that  of  the  garoupa^  an  excellent  fish  exceedingly  abun- 
dant, and  taken  with  the  hook  and  line.  The  head-quarters 
of  this  fishery  is  at  Porto  Seguro,  a  town  some  seventy 
miles  to  the  northward  of  the  Abrolhos.  At  this  town  is 
owned  a  fleet  of  thirty-five  or  forty  small  vessels,  each  car- 
rying from  seven  to  ten  men.     The  fishery  really  extends 

*  ExpidUion  dcuu  PAm&ique  du  Sud,    Histoin  du  Vd^offe.    Tome  I.  p.  152. 
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from  Barra  Secca  northward  to  the  Commandatuba,  but  the 
best  grounds  lie  between  lat.  17**  and  18**  S.  The  cruise  is 
usually  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  days.  The  fish  taken  are 
principally  garoupas^  but  there  are  also  several  other  kinds, 
such  as  the  meiro^  vermelhOy  &c,  Tlie  fish  are  salted  down 
in  the  hold,  but,  owing  to  the  heat,  they  arrive  almost  in- 
variably with  a  very  strong  and  disagreeable  odor.  They 
are  dried  on  shore  and  sent  to  Bahia.  The  yearly  product 
of  this  fishery  is  from  160,000  to  200,000  arrobas  (2,560  to 
3,200  tons).  The  garoupa  is  a  delicious  fish,  and  with 
proper  care  might  be  prepared  so  as  to  be  quite  equal 
to  the  cod.  The  names  of  the  fish  taken  in  tlie  vicinity 
of  the  Abrolhos,  and  which  are  used  for  food,  are  legion, 
and  among  tliem  are  some  of  the  most  delicious  of  mar 
rine  fish.  The  Abrolhos  Islands  ofier  an  excellent  station 
for  drying  and  curing  fish,  and  there  has  been  some  talk 
of  establishing  tliere  the  head-quarters  of  a  company  to 
carry  on  this  fishery.  Immense  quantities  of  codfish  are 
now  sent  to  Brazil,  together  with  European  sardines  and 
canned  fish  from  Portugal,  and  every  venda  is  full  of  them. 
Some  enterprising  American  should  form  a  company  for  the 
development  of  this  fishery.  The  Brazilian  fish  are  as 
cheaply  obtained  as  the  Portuguese,  they  are  nowhere  to 
be  excelled,  and  Brazil  ought  to  be  exporting  her  delicious 
fishes,  canned,  or  otherwise  prepared,  to  Europe,  besides 
supplying  her  own  market.  The  government  would  favor 
any  undertaking  of  the  kind  proposed,  and  there  are  wealthy 
Brazilians  who  would  aid  in  carrying  it  out. 

In  works  on  Brazil,  from  those  of  the  old  explorers  to  the 
present  time,  we  find  the  uniform  statement  that  a  reef  or 
consolidated  beach,  like  that  of  Pcrnambuco  or  Barra  Secca, 
extends  around  the  greater  part  of  the  Brazilian  coast. 
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There  has  been  much  confusion  as  to  what  this  reef  really 
was,  some  describing  it  as  of  coral,  others  as  composed  of 
sandstone,  but  in  scientific  works  it  is  generally  stated  that 
no  coral  reefs  exist  on  the  coast  of  Brazil. 

I  am  not  sure  who  first  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
stone  reef  surrounded  a  large  part  of  the  coast,  but  I  find 
it  in  Piso,  whose  first  volume  bears  date  1648.*  Since 
his  time  this  general  reef  has  been  described  over  and  over 
again  almost  in  the  same  words,  and  it  is  even  occasionally 
to  be  found  laid  down  on  maps. 

Prince  Max.  zu  Neu  Wied  has  nothing  to  say  concerning 
the  true  coral  reefs,  and,  strangely  enough,  he  does  not 
describe  the  Porto  Seguran  or  Santa  Cruz  consolidated 
beaches,  notwithstanding  he  gives  drawings  of  both.  Von 
MartiuSjt  however,  observed  coral  banks  at  Camam6  and 
near  Ilh^os,  and  referred  some  of  the  corals  to  Lamarckian 
species. 

Darwin,  who  just  touched  at  the  Albrohos,  observed 
Corals  growing  on  the  shore,  but  he  did  not  see  the  reef.  In 
his  Geological  Observations  J  he  says :  "  Round  many  inter- 
tropical islands,  —  for  instance  the  Abrolhos  on  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  surveyed  by  Captain  Pitz  Roy,  and,  as  I  am  informed 
by  Dr.  Gumming,  round  the  Philippines, — the  bottom  of  the 
sea  is  entirely  coated  by  irregular  masses  of  coral,  which,  al- 
though often  of  large  size,  do  not  reach  the  surface  and  form 
proper  reefs."    Darwin  speaks  also  of  having  received  infor- 

*  Piso  BSLja  :  "  Maximam  Brasilise  partem,  nnno  interrupts  nunc  continnato 
dacto  tnetas.  Ejns  latitado  planissima  est  et  quasi  arte  in  superficii  levigata  ad 
viginti,  sabinde  tri^nta  passus  et  ultra  se  extendit.  Tantss  vero  altitudinis  ut 
vix  summo  sestu  inunditur." —  Hist,  Nctt.  Brasilia,  Guilielmi  Pisonis,  M.  D. 
de  Med.  Brasil.    Liber  primus.     1648. 

t  Reise  nach  BrasiUen,  Band  II.  Seite  684,  685. 

t  Part  I.  p.  58. 
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mation  of  the  coral  reef  at  Macei6,  which  further  on  I  shall 
describe ;  and  in  another  place  in  the  same  work,  referring 
to  the  Pihte  du  BrSsily  by  Baron  Boussin,  a  work  I  have 
never  seen,  he  says  :  "  A  few  miles  south  of  the  latter  city 
[Pemambuco]  the  reef  follows  so  closely  every  turn  of  the 
shore  that  I  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  is  of.  coral."  Dana 
also  says  :  *  "  About  Pernambuco,  as  I  am  informed  by  Mr. 
Titian  R.  Peal,  there  are  some  patches  of  growing  corals, 
and  they  are  said  to  extend  along  to  20®  or  21°  south  lati- 
tude," which  is  not  quite  correct,  as  we  shall  see  further  on. 
StaflF-Commander  Penn,t  in  treating  of  Cape  SSo  Roque, 
says  that  ^'  the  coast  of  Pititinga  and  the  Cape  is  skirted 
by  a  reef  which,  between  two  and  two  and  a  half  miles 
southward  of  the  former,  in  front  of  two  small  villages,  forms 
a  curve  with  its  outer  edge  and  runs  thence  a  mile  from  the 
shore,  having  two  and  three  quarters  fathoms  of  water  inside 
of  it."  Tliese  reefs  are  represented  on  the  map  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Norte  by  Almeida,  and  they  appear  to  be  coral 
reefs.  Penn  speaks  of  other  reefs  between  the  Punahu  and 
the  Touro  which  are  of  tlie  same  character.  A  little  farther 
on  X  he  says :  "  The  recifey  a  singular  ridge  of  coral  rock, 
borders  the  coast,  generally  at  a  distance  of  about  a  half  to 
three  miles,  but  in  some  places  much  farther  off,  and  ex- 
tends more  or  less  from  the  northeast  part  of  Brazil  as  far 
as  Bahia.  Traces  of  it  may  be  found  farther  southward 
and  along  the  north  coast  to  MaranhSo.  The  reef,  which  is 
about  sixteen  feet  in  breadth  at  the  top,  slopes  to  the  sea- 
ward, is  perpendicular  on  the  shore,  and  said  to  be  generally 
covered,  but  sometimes    rises  from  distance  to  distance 

*  Coral  Reefs  and  lilands,  p.  lOS. 

t  South  American  Coast  Pilot,  Vol.  I.  p.  2S. 

I  Op.  du  p.  25. 
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nearly  three  feet  out  of  water.  It  is  nearly  always  bordered 
by  rocky  banks,  and  forms  a  natural  breakwater,  having 
smooth  water  and  shallow  inside  of  it,  with  navigable  chan- 
nels for  coasters,  &o.  It  is  broken  occasionally,  and  forms 
by  the  openings  entrances  to  the  greater  part  of  the  ports, 
rivers,  and  creeks  on  the  coast."  Now  such  a  description 
could  never  have  been  written  by  any  intelligent  seaman 
who  had  examined  the  coast.  It  is  Piso*s  accoimt  of  the 
recife  told  over  again,  and  it  is  the  more  erroneous  since  it 
gives  more  detail. 

Gardner  not  only  mistook  the  structure  of  tiie  Pemam- 
bucan  stone  reef  or  consolidated  beach,  but  he  describes  the 
mythical  coast  reef  in  the  same  general  terms.  So  no 
wonder  that  the  whole  structure  and  character  of  the  coast 
reefs  of  Brazil  have  remained  a  puzzle  to  the  geologist  and 
the  geographer,  and  that  it  has  been  a  serious  question  as  to 
what  the  Abrolhos  reefs  really  were,  one  author  declaring 
that  they  were  formed  of  decomposed  gneiss !  The  fact  is, 
that  the  reefs  of  Brazil  are  of  two  kinds,  the  coral  reefs 
and  the  consolidated  beaches,  which  last  are  occasionally 
separated  from  the  coast  line,  and  sometimes  run  across 
the  mouths  of  rivers,  as  at  Porto  Seguro,  Pernambuco,  &c., 
Uke  narrow  rock  walls  resembling  artificial  breakwaters. 
These,  so  far  as  I  have  observed  or  can  learn,  are  never 
found  at  any  great  distance  from  the  shore,  neither  are  they 
continuous  over  any  great  distances.  The  Brazilian  calls 
them  recifes.  That  at  Pernambuco,  owing  to  the  great 
trade  with  that  port,  has  become  famed,  and  many  travel- 
lers have  seen  it  and  been  puzzled  over  it. 

From  the  Abrolhos  northward  to  the  shore  of  Maranhfio, 
at  very  irregular  and  often  very  long  intervals,  are  scat- 
tered true  coral  reefs,  which  lie  in  patches  at  a  short  dis- 
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tance  from  the  shore,  there  being  usually  navigable  channels 
between  them  and  the  mainland.  It  is  very  rare  that  one 
of  these  reefs  is  dry  other  than  at  very  low  tide,  and  the  sea 
constantly  breaks  on  its  outer  edge.  Tliese  reefs  are  known 
by  the  Brazilians  as  recifes.*  Coral  and  coral-rock  are 
called  pedra  de  cal^  or  limestone.  The  whole  concision  has 
evidently  arisen  in  this  way ;  A  traveller  has  visited  Pemam- 
buco,  and  has  seen  the  reef.  He  hears  it  called  the  recife^ 
and  is  told  that  the  coast  of  Brazil  is  bordered  by  recifes. 
On  his  way  up  or  down  the  coast  he  sees  from  time  to  time 
the  sea  breaking  against  the  coral  reefs  in  a  long  line  of  surf. 
His  pilot  tells  him  that  is  the  recife.  He  perhaps  asks  if  it  is 
made  of  coral ;  but  this  word  in  Brazil  is  almost  exclusively 
applied  to  the  precious  red  coral  (^Cor allium  rubrum)^  and 
the  pilot  says,  "  No,  it  is  made  of  pedray  or  pedra  de  caiy 
Some  of  the  coral  reefs  are  laid  bare  at  low  water,  but  their 
great  width  is  not  visible  from  the  deck  of  a  ship  sailing  at 
a  distance,  and  they  look  like  walls.  So  the  coral-reefs  of 
Brazil  have  come  to  be  confounded  with  the  consolidated 
beaches ;  indeed,  I  should  never  have  suspected  the  real 
character  of  the  coral  reef  of  Santa  Cruz,  close  to  which  I 
passed  in  a  steamer,  had  it  not  been  that  I  had  previously 
examined  the  coral  reef  at  Porto  Seguro.  It  seemed  a  low, 
narrow  wall,  and  there  was  nothing  that  I  could  elicit  from 
the  pilot  or  captain  that  would  have  led  me  to  suppose 
that  it  differed  from  the  inner  consolidated  beaches  at  Porto 
Seguro  or  Santa  Cruz. 

I  made  my  first  acquaintance  with  the  coral-reefs  of 
Brazil  while  at  Porto  Seguro,  in  1866.     I  had  been  for 

*  This  word)  as  I  shall  show  farther  on,  is  derived  fh)m  the  Arabic  word 
TQxift  which  means  literally  a  paremcnt  Sometimes  the  form  arrerifi  is  used. 
Compare  reef,  £ng.,  rif,  Germ.,  and  rAi/,  French.    See  Recife  in  Index. 
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several  days  collecting  on  the  stone-reef  or  consolidated 
beach,  before  I  heard  of  the  outer  reef.  There  was  notliing 
that  I  could  learn  from  the  fishermen  that  could  warrant 
me  in  considering  it  as  anything  else  than  a  consolidated 
beach ;  but  my  studies  of  the  latter  class  of  reefs  had  satis- 
fied me  'that  the  outer  reef  could  not  possibly  be  of  that 
character,  and  when,  on  a  spring  tide,  I  visited  it,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Copeland,  I  was  not  astonished  to  find  it 
composed  of  coral.  On  that  short  visit  I  collected  all  the 
principal  corals  found  on  the  coast,  and  made  out  quite 
satisfactorily  the  general  structure  of  the  reef,  and  of  the 
chapeirdes  which  surround  it.  I  soon  felt  satisfied,  from  all 
that  I  could  learn  from  the  garoupa  fishermen,  that  the  Ab- 
rolhos  recifes  were  true  coral  reefs,  and  my  companion  and 
I  were  on  the  point  of  visiting  them  when  we  received  let- 
ters from  Professor  Agassiz,  desiring  us  to  come  immedi- 
ately to  Rio,  to  return  home  with  the  expedition. 

At  Rio  I  found  Mouchez's  chart  of  the  A43rolhos,  on 
which  is  a  note  describing  the  reefs  of  the  Abrolhos  so 
clearly  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  being  immense  coral 
reefs.  In  order  to  settle  the  question  I  returned  to  Brazil 
the  next  summer,  and  went  over  the  reef  grounds  of  the 
Abrolhos  as  thoroughly  as  my  time  and  the  slim  means  I 
could  command  would  allow.* 

The  coast  of  Brazil,  north  of  Cape  Frio,  has  quite  a  rich 
polyp-fauna,  but  very  few  of  the  madreporian  polyps  cross 
the  soutliem  tropic.  Tlie  Bay  of  Rio  offers  only  insignifi- 
cant representatives  of  that  order.  All  the  specimens  I 
could  obtain  were  Astrangiae,  growing  in  small  scattered 

*  I  regret  e^^ceedinglj  that  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  use  the  dredge  on  the 
Brazilian  coast ;  bat  I  hope  that  my  studies  of  Nature  in  the  tropics  are  only 
the  preface  to  more  thorough  and  detailed  explorations  in  the  fature. 
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cells,  on  stones  and  dead  shells  in  the  shallow  water  off  the 
nha  do  Governador.  Professor  Agassiz  tells  me  that  a  fine 
species  of  Porites  had  been  collected  at  Bio,  and  he  also 
informs  me  that  corals  have  been  found  at  Desterro,  in  the 
bay  of  Santa  Catharina,*  a  locality  which,  though  extra- 
tropical,  so  far  as  latitude  is  concerned,  is  not  really  so  in 
the  character  of  its  climate.  Many  species  of  Actinias  are 
found  in  the  harbor  of  Rio,  together  with  one  species  of  that 
curious  locomotive  halcyonoid,  Renilla  (jR.  Datue  Verrill). 
On  the  masonry  of  the  new  Custom-House  docks  at  Rio  I 
collected  in  abundance  a  slender,  branching,  tender,  nodose 
halcyonoid  undetermined. 

As  we  go  northward  from  Gape  Frio  the  madreporians 
become  quite  common  on  the  rocky  shores,  though  the  spe- 
cies are  not  numerous,  and'  they  are  associated  with  species 
of  MUXeporay  Zoanihtis^  and  Palythoay  and  various  gorgo- 
nians.  I  have  already  called  attention  to  tlie  coral  fauna 
of  Guarapary  and  Victoria,  and  I  have  stated  that  I  have  no 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  banks  of  living  corals  or 
reefs  south  of  the  region  of  tlie  Abrolhos.  Here  the  condi- 
tions for  the  growth  of  coral  reefs  on  a  large  scale  are  re- 
markably favorable.  Over  large  areas  the  water  covering 
the  great  submarine  shelf,  on  which  the  islands  are  based, 
is  much  under  one  hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  it  is  warm 
and  pure.  So  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  tliat  very  large 
coral  reefs,  both  fringing  and  barrier,  are  found  here. 

When  the  tide  goes  out  there  is  seen  extending  round 
about  one  half  the  circumference  of  die  island  of  Santa 
Barbara  a  fringing  reef,  shown  in  the  little  map  on  page 
177.t    One  may  then  walk  out  on  its  level  surface  as  on  a 

«  Collected  by  Mr.  F.  MtUIer. 

t  This  reef  is  alio  reprraented  in  the  cat  on  p.  175. 
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wharf,  and  from  its  ragged  edge  look  straight  down  through 
the  limpid  green  water  and  see  the  sides  of  the  reef  and  the 
sea  bottom  covered  with  huge  whitish  coral-heads,  together 
with  a  wealth  of  curious  things  not  to  be  obtained  without 
a  dredge. 

The  surface  of  the  reef,  though  flat,  is  somewhat  irregu- 
lar. It  rises  but  a  short  distance  above  low-watermark, 
and  it  is  overgrown  with  barnacles,  shells,  mussels,  and 
serpula-tubes,  together  with  large  slimy  patches  of  the 
common  leather-colored.  Palythoa.  Tlie  reef  abounds  in 
small  pools,  some  shallow  and  sandy,  others  deep,  rocky, 
and  irregular.  The  former  often  contain  scattered  masses 
of  corals,  particularly  Siderastrcea  and  Favia,  and  they 
abound  in  small  shells,  crabs,  OphiurcBy  &c. ;  but  the  deep 
pools  are  the  richest  in-  life.  Tliese  are  usually  heavily 
draped  on  the  sides  with  brilliantly  tinted  sea-weeds  and 
corallines,  the  bare  rock  being  gay  with  bryozoa  and  hy- 
droids.  The  most  common  coral  of  these  pools  is  Sider- 
astrcsa  stellata  Verrill.*  This  is  a  coral  growing  in  round- 
ed or  hemispherical  masses  with  small  cells.  Professor 
Verrill  states  that  it  "differs  from  S.  radians  in  having 
larger  cells,  which  appear  more  open ;  thinner  septa,  and 
consequently  wider  intervening  spaces ;  and  four  complete 
cycles  of  septa.'*  This  cortil  rarely  ever  forms  masses  more 
than  six  inches  in  diameter,  though  I  have  collected  speci- 
mens 8-12  inches  in  length.  Its  color  when  alive  varies 
much.  Usually  it  is  of  a  very  pale  pinkish  tint,  almost 
white,  and  it  is  not  unfrequently  blotched  witli  deepened 
spots  of  the  same  color. 

It  is  often  seen  growing  in  tide-pools  in  the  reefs  and 
rocks,  with  only  just  water  enough  to  cover  it.    On  the  stone- 

*  Trans.  Conn.  Acad.,  1868,  p.  353. 
VOL.  I.  9  u 
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reefs,  as  at  Ouarapary  and  Porto  Seguro,  it  is  often  seen  in 
the  pools  exposed  for  several  hours  to  the  full  blaze  of  the 
sun,  and  of  course  liable  to  great  and  sudden  changes  of 
temperature.  These  pools  are  also  likely  to  be  very  much 
freshened  by  heavy  showers  while  the  tide  is  down.  Near 
Bahia  I  have  seen  it  growing  in  tide-pools  above  sea  level, 
and  to  which  the  waves  had  access  only  at  high  tide.  It 
seems  to  stand  exposure  to  the  air  with  impunity ;  for  on 
the  reef  at  Porto  Seguro  I  have  observed  it  exposed  to 
a  hot  sun  for  an  hour  or  more  during  a  spring  tide.  It 
is  not  confined  tor  the  tide-pools,  but  occurs  also  on  the 
submerged  border  of  the  reef,  where  I  have  collected  it  in 
a  depth  of  3  -  4  feet  at  low  tide.  This  species  appears  to 
range  from  Cape  Frio  northward  beyond  Pernambuco. 
Professor  Verrill  has  separated  imder  the  name  var.  con- 
ferta  what  appears  to  be  a  variety,  and  which  is  distin- 
guished by  having  in  the  central  portion  cells  deformed 
through  crowding.  These  cells  are  irregular,  and  deeper 
than  the  normal  ones  near  the  basal  margin.  Tlieir  septa 
and  dividing  walls  are  more  elevated  and  convex,  and 
sometimes  adjacent  cells  are  united  by  the  breaking  down 
of  these  walls.  Usually  with  Siderastrcea  occur  two  spe- 
cies of  Favia^  —  F.  gravida  Verr.  and  F.  conferta  Verr. 
The  former — a  solid,  heavy  coraP  sometimes  flattened,  and 
incnisting  stones  or  dead  coral,  sometimes  in  round  masses 
rarely  more  than  three  or  four  inches  in  width — is  allied  to 
F.  Ananas  and  F.  Fragum  of  the  West  Indies ;  but  Profes- 
sor Verrill  shows  that  it  has  more  spiny  cost«e  than  cither 
of  those  species,  while  the  septa  are  narrower  and  sharper. 
The  other  species,  F,  conferta^  forms  small  hemispheri- 
cal masses  of  about  the  same  size  as  in  the  former  species. 
It  is  interesting  because  of  its  affinity  to  Goniastrtea^  while 
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it  stands,  according  to  Professor  Verrill,  in  some  respects 

intermediate  between  the  genera  Favia  and  Mceandrina. 

A  hemispherical  or  almost  globular  coral  with  large  cells, 

Acanthastrcea  Braziliensis  Verrill,  which  is  common  on 

the  border  of  the  reefs  below  low-watermark,  is  rarely 

ever  found  in  the  tide-pools,  though  I  have  occasionally 

collected  it  from  the  deeper  ones.     On  the  edge  of  the  reef 

it  grows  to  a  very  large  size.    The  color  is  a  pale  gray, 

when  seen  in  the  water.    This  is  one  of  the  corals  most 

instrumental  in  building  up  the  reefs.   Occasionally  an  Ago- 

ricia,  closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  West  Indian 

A,  AgaricUes  Edw.  and  Haime,  is  found  in  one  of  the  little 

pools.     It  is  a  thin,  spreading  coral,  attached  by  one  side, 

and  resembles  the  flat  woody  fungi  growing  on  dead  timber 

or  the  stumps  of  trees.    This  species  often  occurs  almost 

at  the  water  level.     At  Villa  Velha,  and  elsewhere,  it  is 

found  attached  to  Mussce.    It  appears  to  extend  along 

the  whole  coast  between  Victoria  and  Cape  SSo  Roque. 

The  above  are  the  principal  madreporian  corals  found  in 

the   tide-pools.      I  have  only  rarely  observed  millepores 

growing  in  the  pools,  and  these  either  in  the  deeper  or  the 

broad,  sandy-bottomed  ones  on  the  reef.    The  only  species 

was  M.  Braziliensis  Verrill,  a  species  easily  recognized 

among  the  Brazilian  milleporae  by  the  peculiar  form  of  its 

branches,  which  Professor  Verrill  has  described  as  "  erect, 

angular,  or  flattened,  or  forming  broad,  convoluted,  and 

folded  rough  plates,  with  acute  edges  and  summits ;  the 

sides  covered  with  sharp,  irregular,  angular,  crest-shaped, 

and  conical  prominences  varying  much  in  size  and  elevation, 

often  becoming  continuous  ridges,  usually  standing  at  right 

angles  to  the  sides  of  the  branches."    Professor  Verrill 

suggests  that  this  may,  after  all,  be  only  a  variety  of  his  M, 
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nitidaj  but  I  have  never  seen  any  intermediate  forms. 
This  M.  BrazUiensis  sometimes  grows  to  quite  a  large  size, 
and  it  ranges  along  the  whole  coast  from  the  Abrolhos  to 
Pemambuco.  On  the  submerged  border  of  this  reef  occur 
the  beautiful  species  of  Mussa  and  Symphyllia^  with  which 
Professor  Verrill  has  associated  my  name.* 

While  at  Santa  Barbara  the  weather  was  unfavorable  for 
an  examination  of  the  reef  below  low-water  mark,  and  my 
collections  were  principally  made  from  the  surface  of  the 
reef  and  from  the  tide-pools. 

Of  gorgonians  I  collected  the  same  species  as  I  found 
at  Victoria,  namely,  Hymenogorgia  querdfoliay^  Eunicea 

*  Mutta  Harttii  Verrill  is  distinct  from  all  others  in  its  regular  cells  and 
its  costic,  which  are  furnished  with  strong,  sharp,  and  recurved  spines.  It 
grows  in  great  abundance  on  the  submerged  border  of  the  reeft  in  3  -  6  feet 
water  at  low  tide,  forming  beautiful  hemispherical  bouquets  a  foot  or  two  in 
diameter.  The  color  of  the  coral  when  alive  is  pale  whitish.  It  is  very  fra- 
gile, and  seems  to  prefer  sheltered  localities,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it  grows 
on  the  outside  border  of  the  reefs,  which  is  exposed  to  the  heavy  surf.  It  occurs, 
also,  at  Pemambuco,  Porto  Seguro,  and  elsewhere.  With  it  is  found  another 
form,  which,  though  closely  resembling  it,  Professor  Verrill  considers  to  be 
gcnerically  distinct,  and  has  called  SymphyUia  Harttii,  giving  the  same  specific 
name  in  case  it  should,  after  all,  prove  to  be  identical  with  the  above. 

t  This  Hymenogorgia  is  exceedingly  abundant  on  the  Brazilian  coast,  repre- 
senting in  the  Brazilian  polyp-fauna  the  Bhipidogorgim  of  the  West  Indian 
fauna.  Professor  Verrill  describes  it  as  follows :  "  It  forms  broad,  fan-shaped 
fh>nds,  often  two  feet  high  and  a  foot  broad,  consisting  of  broad,  foliaceous 
branches,  often  resembling  oak-leaves  in  form ;  but  at  other  times  lai^,  oval, 
and  irregularly  incised  or  palmate.  The  branches  of  the  axis  are  slender  and 
rounded,  and  pass  through  the  fronds  like  the  midribs  of  leaves.  The  rather 
conspicuous,  flat  cells  are  scattered  over  the  sides  of  the  fh)nds."  The  color 
when  alive  varies  fh>m  an  ashen-gray  to  a  light  yellow  or  pink.  The  latter 
color  often  deepens  in  spots.  It  grows  on  the  rocks  and  stone-reefs  in  clear 
water,  and  on  the  submerged  border  of  the  coral-reefs.  It  ranges  downward 
to  a  depth  of  5  -  6  feet  or  more.  It  is  apt  to  fade  in  drying.  On  the  fh>nds  a 
small  parasitic  Omi/vm  (CgHAotum)  is  often  found.  Professor  Verrill  has  more 
recently  restored  both  this  and  the  West  Indian  RAipidogorgia  floMlum  to  the 
genus  Gorgonia, 
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humilisj  *  and  Plezaurella  dichotoma,  f  The  shallow, 
Bandy-bottomed  pools  over  the  reef  are  more  or  less  in- 
crusted  with  irregular  masses  of  a  calcareous  deposit,  con- 
sisting of  an  agglutination  of  serpula-tubes,  nuUipores, 
bryozoa,  &c.,  which  usually  lie  in  rather  loose  flakes  on 
the  surface,  and  are  easily  turned  over  by  the  hand ; 
much  of  the  reef  itself  is  covered  in  the  same  way.  The 
under  sides  of  these  masses,  which  are  generally  concave, 
are  incrusted  with  beautiful  bryozoa,  and  form  hiding- 
places  for  great  niunbers  of  species  of  marine  worms, 
chitons,  little  crustaceans,  ophiurans,  &c.  Beneath  this 
crust  nestle  in  great  abundance  several  interesting  species 
of  "  brittle  stars."  The  most  common  of  these  is  the 
large  Ophiura  cinerea  Lyman  ;  almost  quite  as  abun- 
dant are  the  pretty  Ophiothrix  violacea  Miiller  and- 
Troschel,  and  Ophionereis  reticulata  Liitken.  The  other 
species  collected  on  the  reefs  were  Ophiomyxa  flaccida 
Liitken,  Ophiactis  Krebsii  Liitken,  and  Ophiolepis  paucU 
spina  Miiller  and  Troschel.  J  All  of  the  above  species  are, 
according  to  Professor  Verrill,  members  also  of  the  West 
Indian  fauna,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  occurrence 
here  of  the  huge  West  Indian  starfish,  Oreaster  gigas 
Liitken,  of  which  I  collected  two  fine  specimens  at  Santa 
Barbara,  together  with  another  West  Indian  species,  Linckia 
ornithopus    Liitken.     The   sea-urchin,  common  at   Santa 

*  Eunicea  humUis  Edw.  and  Haime  is  a  gorgonian  easily  recognized  bj  its 
growing  in  low,  densely  branched  clamps,  with  short  thick  branches,  the  color 
being  usnallj  lemon-yellow.    It  is  a  ycry  common  species  along  the  coast. 

t  Plexaurella  dichotoma  Kolliker  is  another  gorgonian,  with  few,  large,  round, 
blant-tipped  and  thick-barked  branches  of  a  dark  brown  color  when  dry.  It 
is  as  common  as  the  preceding. 

I  In  the  collection  of  radiates  made  by  Mr.  Copeland  and  myself,  on  the 
Thayer  Expedition,  there  are  several  additional  species  of  Ophiurans. 
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Barbara  and  along  the  Brazilian  coast,  Professor  Yerrill 
considers  to  be  the  same  as  the  West  Indian  species  Echiruy 
metra  Michelini  Desor,  and  I  am  unable  to  detect  any 
difference  between  the  Abrolhos  specimens  and  those 
which  I  have  collected  at  St.  Tliomas.  Many  of  the  species 
of  shells  common  on  the  Brazilian  coast,  south  of  Bahia, 
appear  to  be  identical  with  West  Indian  forms,  and  one  is 
astonished  to  find  at  Pernambuco,  Bahia,  the  Abrolhos, 
and  Victoria  the  large  Cassis  Cameo*  a  shell  so  common 
in  the  West  Indian  waters.  Professor  Verrill  has  called 
attention  to  the  number  of  species  of  Echinodcrms  in  the 
Brazilian  fauna  that  are  identical  with  West  Indian  forms, 
in  contrast  with  the  almost  complete  distinctness  of  the 
polyp-faunffi  of  the  two  regions  ;  and  he  has  suggested  that 
an  explanation  might  be  found  in  tlie  fact  that  the  Echino- 
dcrms remain  longer  in  the  swimming  larval  form  than  the 
polyps,  and  may  be  carried  to  greater  distances  by  currents. 
There  is  no  chance  by  which  West  Indian  species  could  be 
carried  south  of  Cape  Sao  Roquc,  owing  to  the  equatorial 
current  which  sets  along  shore  from  that  cape  northwest- 
ward across  the  mouth  of  the  Amazonas,  whose  fresh  waters 
must  have  long  presented  a  barrier  to  the  migration  south- 
ward of  shallow  water  spccies.f  It  is  interesting  to  obser\'e 
that  on  the  Brazilian  coast,  south  of  Pernambuco  at  least, 
we  find  no  Diademas  or  Tripneustes^  forms  so  excceduigly 
characteristic  of  the  West  Indian  Echinoderm  fauna. 

The  material  composing  the  reef  is  an  exceedingly  hard, 
whitish  limestone,  ringing  under  the  hammer,  and,  so  far  as 
I  had  an  oi)i)ortunity  to  examine  it, —  for  the  Brazilian  reefs 

*  Formerly  called  Ca»»i9  Madaga9cari€n$ii, 

t  PrufcHHor  Vvrrill  sag^u,  however,  that  the  species  (band  in  both  fauna 
niav  have  iiii;:ratcd  northwanl  fruin  Brazil. 
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are  never  broken  np  bj  the  surf, — showing  no  distinct  trace 
of  organic  structure.  The  Santa  Barbara  i*eef  extends  around 
about  one  third  of  the  island,  and  on  the  northwestern  side 
it  reaches  across  to  the  '^  Cemetery,"  so  that  when  the  tide 
is  down  that  islet  is  joined  to  the  main  island  bj  a  broad,  level 
platform  of  rock,*  diversified  by  tide-pools,  and  forming  an 
excellent  collecting-ground  for  the  naturalist.  The  reef, 
built  up  principally  of  Acanthastrcea^  Siderastrcea^  &c.,  has 
completed  its  growth  on  arriving  at  low-tide  level,  the  up- 
per surface  being  still  farther  added  to  by  serpulse,  bryo- 
zoa,  corallines,  barnacles,  &c.,  together  witli  the  coral-sand 
and  dSbris  of  shells  accumulating  on  the  reef. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  fringing  reefs,  but  there  are 
other  coral  structures  of  greater  interest  in  these  waters. 
Corals  grow  over  the  bottom  in  small  patches  in  the  open 
sea,  and,  without  spreading  much,  often  rise  to  a  height 
of  forty  to  fifty  or  more  feet,  like  towers,  and  sometimes 
attain  the  level  of  low  water,  forming  what  are  called  on 
the  Brazilian  coast  chapeirtfes.'f  At  tlie  top  these  are  usually 
very  irregular,  and  sometimes  spread  out  like  mushrooms, 
or,  as  the  fishermen  say,  like  umbrellas,  f  Some  of  these 
chapcirOes  are  only  a  few  feet  in  diameter.  A  few  miles 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Abrolhos  is  an  area  with  a  length  of 
nine  to  ten,  and  in  some  places  a  breadth  of  four  miles,  over 
which  these  structures  grow  very  abundantly,  forming  tlie 
well-known  Parcel  §  dos  Abrolhos,  on  which  so  many  vessels 
have  been  wrecked. 

*  The  reef  is  represented  in  the  woodcnt  on  page  175,  but  the  cemetery  has 
onfortonatelj  been  omitted.    See  also  map  on  page  177. 

t  Singular  chapdrSo,  pronounced  shAp-a-r^wn*,  the  n>  representing  a  strong 
naaal.  The  word  means  literally  a  btg  hat.  In  the  plural  it  is  dtapeiroes,  pro- 
nonnced  Mp-a-ro'-enU. 

X  The  Dutch  used  to  call  them  "  Jesuits." 

§  The  word  paivei  means  ahoal  or  hidtlen  rock,  plur.  parceia. 
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I  visited  in  mj  launch  the  northwestern  part  of  this  reef, 
where  the  chapeir5es  were  sufficiently  scattered  to  allow  me 
to  sail  about  among  them. 

Among  these  chapeir5es  I  measured  a  depth  of  sixteen  to 
twenty  metres,  and  once,  while  becalmed,  I  found  twenty 
metres  alongside  one  chapeirSo  and  three  metres  on  top. 
The  chapeirOes,  as  a  general  thing,  are  rarely  ever  laid  bare 
by  the  tide.  Tliey  are  here,  as  elsewhere,  of  all  heights 
and  dimensions ;  but  in  no  case  do  tliey  reach  low-water 
level,  nor,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  fishermen  and 
whalers,  are  they  ever  in  any  part  micovered.  They  do  not 
coalesce  here  to  form  large  reefs  as  they  do  to  the  west  of 
the  islands.  When  tlie  weather  is  clear  and  cloudless  and 
the  water  calm,  these  chapeirOes  can  be  readily  distinguished 
at  a  considerable  distance.  The  surface  of  the  sea  appears 
to  be  flecked  by  shadows  from  a  sky  full  of  scattered 
cloudlets,  producing  a  striking  effect.  The  water,  being 
shallow  and  clear,  and  with  a  sandy  bottom,  is  of  a  very 
light  greenish  tinge,  like  tliat  of  the  Niagara  River  at  Buf- 
falo. The  general  color  of  the  chapeirOes  is  brown,  from 
their  being  incrusted  with  patches  of  Palythoa^  and  their 
position  is  marked  by  brownish  spots  on  tlie  surface  of  tlie 
sea.  In  tlie  daytime  a  launch  may  sail  in  safety  among 
them  in  calm  weather,  and  a  small  vessel  may  traverse 
some  of  the  chapeirao  grounds  without  danger,  but  large 
ships  are  likely  to  find  themselves  in  a  labyrinth  from 
which  escape  is  not  easy.*  In  windy  weather  the  waves 
break  over  the  chapeirOes,  but  if  there  are  white  caps  be- 
side, and  a  cloudy  sky,  their  position  cannot  be  made  out, 
and  it  is  safest  to  keep  well  away  from  them.  In  stormy 
weather  there  is  nothing  to  mark  their  position,  and  they 

*  See  Chart  of  Abrolhoi  hy  Mouchei,  note. 
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are  rery  dangerous.  Sometimes  vessels  striking  heavily  on 
small  chapeirOes  break  them  off,  and  escape  without  receiv- 
ing any  serious  injury,  as  has  been  remarked  by  Mouchez. 
At  other  times  a  vessel  may  run  upon  one  of  tliese  struc- 
tures and  stick  fast  by  the  middle  of  the  keel,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  captain,  who  finds  deep  water  all  aromid,  the 
vessel  being  perched  on  the  chapeirSo  like  a  weather-cock 
on  the  top  of  a  tower.  Ordinarily  in  passing  the  Abrolhos 
vessels  and  steamships  go  outside  of  these  reefs  to  the  east- 
ward in  sight  of  the  islands.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to 
calculate  one's  distance  from  a  point  at  sea,  and  especially 
from  a  light  by  night,  and  many  vessels,  notwithstanding 
the  lighthouse,  have  been  wrecked  upon  them.  West  of 
the  islands  there  is  deep  water,  and  no  chapeirOcs,  and 
between  the  islands  and  the  Paredes  there  is  a  channel 
about  eight  miles  in  width,  with  plenty  of  water  and  no  ob- 
structions. Tlie  best  way  in  passing  close  to  the  Abrolhos 
is  to  go  to  the  westward  of  the  islands,  where  one  may  run 
close  to  them  witli  safety  even  in  the  night-time.  There  is 
then  no  danger  whatever,  and  the  sea  is  smoother.  On 
the  return  voyage  from  Rio,  September,  1867,  the  American 
steamship  "  South  America  "  was,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
writer,  taken  through  this  channel.  In  case  of  necessity, 
good  anchorage  may  be  foimd  close  in  by  the  island  of  Sta. 
Barbara  on  the  northern  or  southern  side,  as  the  direction 
of  the  wind  may  determine. 

Eight  miles  northwest  of  the  islands,  between  them  and 
the  mainland,  is  the  Parcel  das  Paredes,  literally.  The  Shoal 
of  the  Walls,  an  irregular  area  about  seventeen  miles  long 
from  north  to  south,  and  some  nine  miles  in  width,  occupied 
by  very  extensive  reefs  and  chapeirOes.  Mouchez  has  only 
given  tlie  general  outline  of  the  Parcel,  which  was  all  that 

9* 
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was  really  neceasary  for  hia  cbart.  The  reefs  vitbin  the 
Parcel  are  not  drawn  Irom  an  actual  survey,  and  have  no 
approacli  towards  accuracy. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  Parcel  the  chapeirOes  ao 
closely  unite  as  to  form  an  immense  reef,  which  has  grown 
upward  to  a  little  aboTO  tlie  level  of  low  water,  and  is  quite 
uncovered  at  low  tide.  This  reef,  as  are  all  the  others,  is 
exceedingly  ra^ed  in  outline,  full  of  indentations,  and 
abounds  in  shallow  pools.  The  fishermen  describe  two 
channels  that  enter  the  reef  from  the  north,  and  almost 
separate  it  into  threo  parts.  My  captain,  Jacob  Tor^uscn, 
an  intelligent  Dane,  says  tliat  the  water  in  these  chan* 
nels  is  quite  deep.  The  northeastern  part  of  this  reef  is 
called  tlio  Becife  do  Liso,  becaaso  of  tlie  abundance  of  a 
shark-like  ray  called  the  lixo,  which  is  furnished  with  large 
crushing  teeth,  and  frequents  the  reef  in  search  of  sheU- 
fish,  on  which  it  feeds. 


I  spent  one  tide  on  the  Recife  do  Lixo,  during  the  full 
moon  of  the  IStb  of  August,  1867,  wlicn  tlic  reef  was  un- 
covered, and  examined  it  quite  carefully. 
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The  surface  of  the  reef  was  remarkably  even  in  height,  and 
covered  largely  by  calcareous  sand,  on  which  were  patches 
of  dead  coral  incrusted  with  millepores,  barnacles,  serpulas, 
&c.,  with  occasional  living  corals,  such  as  Siderastrcea  stellcUa 
and  Favia,  and  perhaps  a  Porites  solida.  The  dead  corals, 
nullipores,  <&c.,  usually  forming  incrusting  masses  over  the 
sand,  so  loose  as  to  be  easily  turned  over,  affording  a  rich 
harvest  of  Ophiurans,  among  which  Ophiura  cinerea,  Ophir 
onereis  reticulata^  and  Ophiothrix  violacea  were  especially 
abundant.  In  some  situations  sea-urchins,  Echinometra 
Micheliniy  were  very  plentiful.  Volutce  and  Cassis  Cameo 
may  frequently  be  picked  up.  Tlie  reef  is  not  very  rich 
in  shell-fish,  but  abounds  in  crustaceans.*    A  large  naked 

• 

*  On  the  Thayer  expedition  Mr.  Copehind  and  I  collected  large  numbers  of 
cmstaceanB  at  all  the  principal  localities  on  the  coast  between  Rio  and  Bahla. 
On  my  second  visit  to  Brazil  I  was  too  mnch  engaged  in  geological  studies, 
and  in  my  examination  of  the  reefs,  to  make  extensive  collections.  The  few 
crnstaceans  brought  home  from  the  second  journey,  my  friend,  Mr.  8.  L  Smith, 
of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  New  Haven,  has  been  kind  enough  to 
examine  and  describe ;  and  since  writing  the  above  he  has  published  a  paper  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  entitled  "  Notice  of  the  Crustacea  collected  by  Professor  C.  F.  Hartt  on 
the  Coast  of  Brazil  in  1867,  together  with  a  List  of  the  described  Species  of  Brap- 
zilian  Podophthalmia."  Mr.  Smith  enumerates  the  following  species  as  occur- 
ring on  the  reefs  of  the  Abrolhos  :  Milnia  bicomvta  Stirop.,  Mithraculus  cortmatus 
Stimp.,  Mithrax  hispidua  Edwards,  Xantho  denticulcUa  White,  Chhrodiut  Flori' 
diamu  Gibbes,  Panopeus  pciitus  Smith,  Panopeua  IlarUii  Smith,  Eriphia 
gonagra  Edwards,  Goniopsia  cnieritatus  De  Haan,  Dromidia  Antillmsia  Stimp., 
Petrochirus  granulattts  Stimp.,  Calcinus  gukatua  Stimp.,  Ciibananus  Antittensia 
Stimp.,  Alpheua  heterochdia  Say,  Gonodactylua  chiragra  Latreille  (?). 

From  other  localities  were  described  the  following :  CaVinectea  Dana  Smith, 
Pemambnco.  C.  omaiua  Ordway,  Caravellas.  C.  larvatm  Ordway,  Bahia. 
Acheloua  apinimanua  De  Haan,  Bahia.  A,  Ordwayi  Stimp.,  Bahia.  Uca  corda- 
ta,  Bahia.  Ccurdioaoma  quadratum  Saussure,  Pemambuco.  Clibcmariua  vittatua 
Stimp.,  Caravellas.  C.  adopetariua  Stimp.,  Caravellas.  Scyllarua  cequinaxialia 
Fabr..  Bahia.     Pandirua  eckinatua  Smith,  Pemambuco.    PaUemon  Jamaioenaia 
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moUusk  (^Aplysia)  *  four  to  five  inches  long,  grayish,  and 
ornamented  with  dark  rings  and  spots,  may  sometimes 
be  found  very  abundantly  on  these  reefs.  It  gives  out  a 
very  copious  deep  purple  fluid  when  handled.  Octopi  are 
very  common  in  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  reef.  Tlie 
shallow  pools  are  often  very  rich  in  life. 

The  uniform  level  of  the  surface  of  the  reef  laid  dry  is 
very  remarkable.  So  very  even  and  unencumbered  is  it 
that  a  loose  coral  a  foot  in  diameter  turned  over,  or  a  cassis 
lying  on  tlie  surface,  attracts  attention  at  a  long  distance. 
The  reef  is  so  protected  that  the  waves  have  no  power  to 
break  off  its  edges  and  encumber  its  surface,  as  is  tlie  case 
with  the  coral  reefs  of  the  Pacific.     Sand,  resulting  from 

Olivier,  Penedo.  P.^orw/w,  Edwards,  PartL  P.  «i«ctt/«#  Smith,  Pari.  Peneua 
Bnuilienm  LatreiUe,  Bahia.    Xiphopeneus  Harttii  Smith,  CaravcUaB. 

The  list  of  the  Brazilian  Podophthalmia  is  too  long  to  be  inserted  in  this 
volume.  A  very  lai^  number  of  the  species  examined  by  Mr.  Smith  have 
been  identified  with  West  Indian  or  Floridan  forms.  Mr.  Smith  suggests  that 
one  reason  why  my  collection  is  so  much  richer  in  proportion  in  these  forms 
than  the  Brazilian  collections  heretofore  made,  may  be  because  my  collections 
were  made  on  the  reefs  and  rocky  parts,  while  the  others  were  made  at  Rio, 
where  there  arc  no  coral-reefs.  The  collecting-grounds  at  Rio  arc  rocky  as  well 
as  sandy.  I  suspect  that  the  true  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  crus- 
tacean fauna  changes  its  character  south  of  Cape  Frio. 

I  called  Mr.  Smith's  attention  to  the  name  Cardiosoma  Guanhumi,  in  which 
the  specific  name  appeared  to  have  been  derived  from  the  word  Guaj/amii  or 
Gudinumu,  the  Tupi  name  for  the  species.  The  former  is  the  way  it  was  written 
for  me  by  a  Brazilian,  but  Fonscca  gives  the  latter  form.  I  feel  quite  sure  that 
the  name  Gunyamti  was  applied  to  several  distinct  species.  In  reference  to  TVo 
unOf  Mr.  Smith  has  slightly  misunderstood  me.  I  do  not  remember  the  prcisent 
vulgar  name.  V^a-una  I  found  in  Piso.  It  is  Tupf,  and  means  simply  Uadt 
crab,  1"^,  or  more  properly  U91C,  meaning  crab  and  una,  Hack. 

*  Mr.  J.  G.  Anthony  kindly  informs  me  that  the  specicA,  of  which  I  furnished 
numerous  specimens  to  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  is  probably  A. 
Argo  (TOrb.  Sander  Rang  describes  a  large  species,  A.  Brasilienm,  from  the 
Bay  of  Rio.    Hist  Kat.  des  Aplysies,  p.  55,  PI.  VUL 
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the  decay  of  coral,  the  breaking  up  of  shells,  &c.,  accumu- 
lates very  slowly.  The  reef  has  grown  as  high  as  is  possi- 
ble, and  is  now  dead,  and  at  tlie  lowest  tide  it  is  not  more 
than  two  feet  out  of  water.  An  ordinary  tide  would  not 
uncover  it  completely.* 

An  irregular  raised  border,  consisting  principally  of  a 
growth  of  millepores,  serpulae,  barnacles,  &c.,  sometimes  a 
foot,  more  or  less,  in  height,  separates  this  part  of  the  reef, 
which  is  uncovered  at  low  water,  from  that  which  is  always 
submerged.  It  is  here  that  the  waves  break  at  low  water, 
and  this  favors  the  growth  of  tliese  animals  more  than  else- 
where. From  the  border  this  reef  generally  slopes  oflF 
gently  towards  the  edge  under  water,  where  it  drops  down 
perpendicularly  into  deep  water,  as  at  the  islands.  This 
submerged  border  at  the  Lixo  has  only  a  few  feet  of  water 
on  it  at  low  tide,  and  one  may  usually  wade  out  to  its  edge 
and  collect.  It  is  a  perfect  garden  covered  with  growing 
corals  of  large  size.  Here  grows  Acanthastrcea  in  large 
heads,  more  abundant  on  the  edge  of  the  reef.  JUillepora 
nitida  Verrill  forms  pretty  rosettes.  This  interesting 
species  is  thus  described  by  Professor  Verrill :  f  — 

"  Corallum  forming  low  rounded  clumps,  four  to  six 
inches  high,  consisting  of  short,  rapidly  forking,  rounded 
or  slightly  compressed  branches,  about  .4  to  .8  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  which  have  remarkably  smooth  surfaces,  and 
are  obtuse,  roimded,  or  even  clavate  at  the  ends.  The 
larger  pores  are  small,  very  distinct,  round,  evenly  scattered 
over  the  surface,  at  the  distance  of  .06  to  .1  of  an  inch 
apart.    The  small  pores  are  very  minute,  numerous,,  scat- 

*  The  height  of  the  reef  is  probably  in  part  due  to  the  recent  uprise  of  the 
land, 
t  Trans.  Conn.  Acad.,  1868,  p.  362. 
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tered  between  the  larger  ones,  and  often  show  a  tendency 
to  arrange  themselves  in  circles  of  six  or  eight.  Tlie  tissue 
is,  for  the  genus,  very  firm  and  compact."  The  color,  when 
alive,  is  light  pinkish.  Tliis  species  is  abundant  on  the  sub- 
merged border  of  the  Recife  do  Lixo^  growing  in  from 
three  to  four  feet  of  water  at  low  tide.  Some  of  the  ro- 
settes I  collected  lay  quite  loose  and  without  any  attach- 
ment to  the  reef. 

Among  the  millepores  I  obtained  on  the  Brazilian  coast 
Professor  Verrill  has  distinguished  three  forms  which  so 
closely  agree  with  Millepora  alcicornis  Linnsus,  that  he 
has  separated  them  as  varieties  of  tliat  species.  One  of 
these,  var,  cellulosa  Verrill,  I  found  at  Pemambuco,  but  I 
did  not  see  it  alive.  Professor  Yerrill  describes  it  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Corallum  consisting  of  numerous,  irregular,  rath- 
er short  branches,  arising  from  a  thick  base,  branches  pro- 
liferous or  digitate  at  the  ends,  the  last  division  short, 
mostly  compressed  and  acute  at  the  tips.  Some  of  the 
branches  occasionally  coalesce,  so  as  to  leave  small  open- 
ings. Cells  numerous,  crowded,  rather  large  for  tlie  genus, 
each  sunken  in  a  distinct  depression,  the  wall  rising  up 
into  an  acute  ridge  between  them,  texture  rather  open  and 
coarsely  porous.'* 

Another  form,  which  differs  from  the  other  in  its  "  some- 
what more  porous  texture,  and  the  greater  regularity  and 
more  scattered  arrangements  of  the  cells,"  together  with  its 
round  and  digitate  branches  and  branchlets,  having  three  to 
five  short  compressed  divisions  at  the  end.  Professor  Ver^ 
rill  has  referred  with  doubt  to  the  variety  diffitata  of  Espcr. 
Tlie  third  variety  distinguished  by  having  the  branches 
in  the  same  plane,  and  coalescing  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave 
frequent  openings,  Professor  Verrill  has  referred  to  the 
M.fenestraia  Duch.  and  Mich. 


*l 
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Both  of  these  last  occur  abiindantlj  along  the  coast  from 
Cape  Frio  northward,  as  far  as  I  have  examined.  They 
seem  to  prefer  the  edge  of  the  reef,  where  they  form  beauti- 
ful broad  frills  of  a  light  yellowish-brown  or  pinkish  color. 
In  collecting  these  millepores,  I  was  struck  with  their  pow^ 
erful  stinging  properties,  and  they  burned  me  sometimes 
Uke  hot  iron,  producing  a  sensation  precisely  like  that 
caused  by  the  Pfiysalia^  or  our  Northern  jelly-fish,  Cyanea. 
I  was  stung  in  the  same  way  by  the  millepores  of  St. 
Thomas.  The  fishermen  who  were  with  me  on  the  Bra- 
zilian reefs  handled  these  corals  with  impunity,  but  they 
called  them  "  sea-ginger,'*  and  told  me  that  they  were 
accustomed  to  play  practical  jokes  on  land-lubbers  by  per- 
suading them  to  taste  them.  I  presume  that  a  thin  and 
delicate  skin  makes  me  more  sensitive  than  most  persons 
to  the  stinging  properties  of  these  animals.* 

The  Siderastrma  and  FavuB^  already  described  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Santa  Barbara  reef,  are  found  on  the  Recife  do 
Lixo,  both  in  the  pools  and  on  the  submerged  border,  and 
associated  with  them  are  a  few  forms  which  appear  to  be 
somewhat  rare,  as  I  could  find  but  few  specimens  of  them. 
Among  these  is  the  species  of  Favia^  described  by  Professor 
Verrill  under  the  name  F.  leptophylla^  an  interesting  spe- 
cies which  forms  large  hemispherical  corals,  easily  recog- 
nized by  "  the  very  open,  deep,  roimded  cells ;  few,  thin, 
projecting  septa;  and  thin  distinct  walls."  Another  and 
beautiful  coral  is  Heliastrcea  aperta  Verrill,  which  the 
following  description,  almost  in  Professor  Verrill's  own 
words,  will  serve  to  distinguish:  The  corallum  is  large, 
more  or  less  regularly  hemispherical,  sometimes  subspher- 

♦  This  stinging  property  of  the  millepores  is  in  accordance  with  their  acele- 
phian  stnictare,  first  announced  hj  Professor  Agassiz. 
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icaly  and  often  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The  text- 
ure is  open  and  light,  which  character,  together  with  the 
thinner  and  more  acute  septs,  serves  to  separate  it  from 
H,  cavernosa  Edw.  and  Haime,  which  it  resembles  in  the 
large  size  and  prominence  of  its  cells.  These  in  H.  aperta 
are  circular,  large,  moderately  deep,  with  a  broad  central 
area,  the  margin  projecting  about  .08  inch  above  the  gen- 
eral surface.  Septa  in  three  complete  cycles,  narrow,  tliin, 
subequal,  the  summits  considerably  projecting,  angular, 
acute,  the  inner  edges  nearly  perpendicular,  finely  toothed, 
often  with  a  distinct  paliform  tooth  at  the  base.  Columella 
well  developed,  of  loose,  open  tissue.  Costs  elevated  and 
thin,  rising  obliquely  upward  to  the  summits  of  the  septa, 
finely  serrate.  Walls  very  thin,  inconspicuous.  This  spe- 
cies seems  to  be  more  abundant  in  the  Bay  of  Baliia  than 
in  the  Abrolhos  region,  and  I  have  frequently  seen  it  there 
in  the  heaps  of  corals  brought  from  the  Island  of  Itaparica 
to  the  city  for  burning  into  lime. 

A  very  pretty  Peclinia  (P.  Braziliensis  Edw.  and 
Haime)  is  another  of  these  apparently  rare  forms,  of  which 
I  have  found  only  a  single  specimen,  which  was  growing  on 
the  reef  borders  at  the  Lixo,  in  about  two  feet  of  water  at 
low  tide. 

On  the  Recife  do  Lixo  I  collected  a  few  specimens  of  a 
massive  Porites^  resembling  P.  Guadaloupensis  Duch., 
which  is  very  abundant  on  the  Porto  Seguro  coral-reef. 
It  is  sometimes  of  a  bright  sulphur-color,  though  it  varies 
very  much  in  tint.  Professor  Verrill  has  described  it  as  a 
new  species  under  the  name  P.  solida^  and  states  tliat  it 
differs  from  tlie  West  Indian  forms  in  its  larger  and  deeper 
cells,  thicker  walls,  wider  and  more  crispate  septa,  and 
more  solid  structure. 
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Tlie  beauty  of  the  polyp  growth  on  the  submerged  reef 
border  is  much  enhanced  by  the  great  luxuriance  of  the 
gorgonians,  which  are  the  same  as  those  already  ob- 
serred  elsewhere,  but  on  the  Lixo  reef  I  discovered  a 
beautiful  new  species,  described  by  Professor  Verrill  un- 
der the  name  of  Gorgonia  gracilis.  It  grows  in  little 
tufts,  about  six  to  eight  inches  high,  with  few  slender  and 
very  delicate  branches.  The  color  is  yellow  or  purple,  and 
in  rough  water  the  species  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  by  the 
collector,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  sea-weed.  Towards  the 
edge,  as  the  water  deepens,  the  reef  grows  more  and  more 
irregular.  It  is  full  of  holes,  and  almost  wholly  composed 
of  live  and  growing  corals,  which  furnish  a  very  insecure 
footing.  On  the  edge  and  sides  grow  immense  coral-heads, 
and  the  Mussce  are  especially  abundant.  The  outline  of 
the  border  is  exceedingly  ragged. 

The  height  of  the  perpendicular  edge  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Porto  Seguro  and  Lixo  reefs  varies  very  much, 
being  in  some  places  three  or  four  feet,  in  others  ten  feet  or 
more.  I  could  not  examine  it  on  the  eastern  side,  owing  to 
the  surf.  I  have  introduced  a  diagram,  showing  the  reef 
as  seen  in  section,  with  the  distribution  of  the  different 
species  of  corals  indicated.  Just  alongside  the  reef,  at  least 
on  the  western  side,  wherever  I  have  examined  it,  —  and 
the  same  holds  good  of  the  Porto  Seguro  reef,  —  the  bottom 
slopes  rapidly  away  from  the  reef-edge,  and  is  composed  of 
a  soft,  bluish,  calcareous  mud,  washed  from  the  top  of  the 
reef,  which  makes  the  reef  appear  much  lower  than  it  really 
is.  A  short  distance  away,  in  some  places,  a  depth  of  sev- 
enty to  eighty  feet  may  be  found.  The  diagram  on  page 
211  represents  a  sketch  of  the  edge  of  the  reef  of  the  Lixo, 
with  soundings  made  by  myself.    The  large  reefs  appear  to 
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ascnoir  acbobs  bobdeb  op  uxo  bbbp. 

o.  Tide-pool  with  Bideratiraa  tUOaia  and  Fama  gravida. 
A.  Low  dike-like  border  of  serpola-tabet,  barnacles,  &c. 

ec.  Low-water  level  of  ipring  tide. 

d,  SideriutrtBa  tUllaia, 

e*  ^cdiilMjfrcMi  Bvtuuittuu* 

y.  ffdiattrma  <q>erUt. 

g.  Poritu  toUda, 

K  MiUepora  BramtUmU, 

i,  MiUepora  mUda. 

h.  Varieties  of  if  iflqiora  oleio^mtf. 

n.  Gorgoma  (ffjfmenogorgia)  querdfoHa, 

«.  PtexamrtOa  tktkotoma, 

0.  Gorgtmia  gracUU, 

r.  Jfiissa  ffarltiL 

have  been  formed  not  only  by  the  upward  growth  of  large 
patches,  but  by  the  filling  in  and  coalescence  of  chapeirdes, 
which  is  a  feature  not  hitherto  spoken  of  in  the  growth  of 
coral  reefs.  The  ponds  on  the  surface  of  the  reef  probably 
mark  the  intervals  between  the  chapeirOes  where  the  filling 
in  is  nearly  complete ;  though  they  may  in  some  cases 
mark  spots  where  the  corals  have  been  killed  by  the  drift 
of  sand 
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I  visited  tlie  eastern  side  of  the  Lixo,  but  the  waves  were 
breaking  with  too  much  force  to  allow  me  to  see  anything 
distinctly.  The  boatmen  said  that  this  reef  drops  down 
perpendicularly  into  deep  water.  I  observed  no  sand- 
banks upon  it.    On  the  western  side  of  the  Lixo  there  are 


but  few  chapeirOes,  bnt  the  other  sides  are  bordered  by  an 
abundance  of  them,  and  they  stretch  off  southward,  fonning 
with  two  other  reefs,  called  tlie  Recife  de  Leste  and  Becife 
da  Pedra  Grande,  the  rest  of  the  Parcel.  The  Recife  da 
Pedra  Grande  was  described  by  Jacob  as  being  like  a  wall, 
quite  straight,  some  three  miles  in  length,  and  only  two  or 
three  hundred  feet  wide.  Soutliwest  of  the  Parades  are 
several  other  quite  large  reef-grounds.  One  of  the  reefs, 
Corfia  Vermelba,  lias  become  converted  into  an  island  by 
tfie  heaping  up  of  sand  in  the  centre.  There  are  no  reefs 
or  chapeirdes  south  of  the  Mucury.  North  of  the  Becife 
do  Lixo  are  some  small  reef-patches,  and  about  ten  miles 
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northward,  a  little  to  the  west,  is  a  very  dangerous  reef- 
ground  some  three  miles  long,  and  one  and  a  half  to  two 
miles  wide,  called  the  Timbebas,  between  which  and  the  reefs 
to  the  south  is  a  wide  open  channel  called  the  Itanhaem. 
This,  as  Mouchez  says  in  his  chart,  is  the  most  dreaded  of 
all  the  reefs,  because  it  is  situated  just  beyond  the  limit  of 
yisibility  of  the  coast,  and  there  is  nothing  to  mark  its  po- 
sition, so  that  even  the  pilots  of  the  coast  keep  well  away 
from  it.  I  once  passed  close  to  it  in  the  steamer  Santa 
Cruz,  and  saw  the  waves  beating  over  it.  Small  coral 
patches  occur  close  in  shore  along  the  coast  northward  as 
far  as  to  Point  Carumba,  just  off  which  is  a  reef-ground 
eight  miles  long  and  three  to  five  miles  wide.  Mouchez 
says  that  the  reef  is  uncovered  at  low  tide  in  the  western 
part,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  ground  is  covered  by  chapei- 
r5es.  These  reefs  are  the  celebrated  Itacolumis.  The 
next  important  reef-ground  stretches  across  the  mouth  of 
tlie  Bay  of  Porto  Seguro.  I  found  the  reef  uncovered  over 
an  area  as  far  as  I  could  see  north  and  south  while  standing 
on  the  reef,  with  a  width  in  some  places  of  a  mile ;  but  it 
was  exceedingly  difficult  to  judge  of  distance  on  so  plane  and 
monotonous  a  surface.  This  reef  is  surrounded  by  chapeirOes. 
The  same  line  of  reefs  extends  northward,  passes  the  low 
point  north  of  Porto  Seguro,  leaving  a  deep  channel,  allow- 
ing the  passage  of  steamers,  and  is  continued  across  the  bay 
of  Santa  Cruz,  as  is  represented  in  the  sketch-map  on  p.  233. 
In  the  summer  I  passed  close  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
reef  off  Santa  Cruz.  It  has,  like  the  other  principal  reefs, 
finished  its  growth,  and  is  in  part  converted  into  an  island, 
on  which  I  observed  a  few  mangi*ove-trees  growing.  A 
schooner  had  struck  on  the  outer  side  of  this  reef,  and  h^d 
afterwards  been  carried  over  and  sunk  erect,  just  behind  the 
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reef.  Its  masts  were  standing,  showing  a  depth  alongside 
of  the  reef  of  about  thirty  feet.  Reef  patches  occur  along 
the  shore  in  the  vicinity  of  CamamA.  Quieppe  Island  is 
surrounded  by  them  on  all  sides,  and  a  little  bay  between 
Camamti  and  Boyapeba  is  full  of  chapeirSes,  while  the  en- 
trance to  the  Barra  Carvalhos,  according  to  the  ^^  South 
American  Coast  Pilot,"  is  similarly  encumbered.  Along 
the  shores  of  Itaparica  Island  there  are  extensive  coral- 
banks,  from  which  coral  is  taken  for  the  purpose  of  being 
burned  into  lime  ;  and  at  low  tide  coral  is  largely  collected 
from  banks  lying  off  Periperf ,  on  the  Bahia  Railroad,  to 
which  place  it  is  brought  and  burned.  I  saw  large  quanti- 
ties of  it  at  Bahia  and  Periperl.  Tlie  corals  were  of  the  same 
species  as  are  common  on  the  Abrolhos  reefs,  but  Heliastrcea 
was  more  common.  Limestone  is  very  scarce  on  the  Bra- 
zilian coast,  and  cordis  are  largely  used  for  making  lime. 
They  call  the  coral pecfra  de  cal*  m  Brazil,  for  this  reason. 
Still  going  northward,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  coral- 
patches  are  to  be  found  until  we  reach  Macei6,  but  in  the 
harbor  of  this  town  I  examined  quite  an  extensive  one,  which 
lies  some  distance,  perhaps  a  mile,  off  the  town,  and  at  low 
tide  is  uncovered  for  a  large  irregular  space.  Its  surface  is 
flat,  but  irregular,  composed  of  dead  corals,  and  is  full  of 
holes.  Walking  out  to  the  edge  of  the  reef,  where  the  sea 
was  breaking  heavily,  I  found  it  exceedingly  rough.  I  was 
unable  to  see  much,  as  the  tide  rose  rapidly,  flowing  over 
the  reef,  and  I  had  to  wade  back  half  a  mile  over  the 
rough  surface  to  my  boat.  I  saw  very  few  live  corals  in 
the  ponds.f    There  were  a  very  few  little  Siderastrcece^  and 

*  It  would  not  be  worth  stating  here  that  the  red  coral  does  not  occnr  on  the 
Brazilian  coast,  if  it  were  not  that  ftt>m  mj  use  of  the  term  cortd  the  report  bad 
been  circulated  that  I  had  discorered  a  reef  of  red  coral  at  the  Abrolhos ! 

t  Professor  Agassiz  tells  me  that  he  has  fine  millepores  from  Maceid. 
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an  occasional  dwarfed  Acanihastrtea.  Echinometm  were 
abundant,  and  English  sailors  were  spearing  the  large 
AplysuB  for  the  sake  of  spilling  their  purple  ink.  In  the 
hands  of  a  sailor  I  saw  a  beautiful  Valuta  like  V.  musica^ 
and  I  collected  a  specimen  of  Linckia  ornithopus.  My 
boatman  said  that  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  reef  large 
coral-heads  grew,  and  that  these  were  collected  and  brought 
on  shore  for  burning  into  lime. 

From  the  lighthouse  at  Macei6  the  reefs  could  be  seen 
extending  in  an  irregular  line  along  the  sliore  northward 
manj  miles.  In  the  yicinity  of  Pemambuco  are  patches  of 
growing  coral,  as  Dana  has  remarked.  I  have  specimens 
from  tliese  patches,  but  I  was  prevented  from  visiting  them. 
I  know  of  no  one  who  has  examined  Uie  reefe  north  of  Per- 
nambuco  witli  a  view  to  scientific  results. 

The  Roccas  are  a  verj  dangerous  cluster  of  reefs  in  the 
latitude  of  Fernando  do  Noronha,  noted  for  its  annular 
shape.  From  the  charts  of  the  Roccas,  together  with  what 
I  have  learned  from  tliose  who  have  visited  tliem,  they 
must  be  true  coral  reefs. 

Tliough  there  is  a  general  resemblance  between  the  Brazil- 
ian and  West-Indian  polyp  faun®  in  the  representative  spe- 
cies of  Sideraslreeay  Favia^  Poriies^  Plexaurella^  &c.,  <fec.,  yet 
one  who  has  collected  in  the  West  Indies,  as  at  St.  Thomas, 
for  instance,  or  Florida,  is  much  struck  with  tlic  absence 
of  Madreporay  Maandrinay  Diploria^  Manicina,  Cladocoray 
Oculinay  and  other  genera  characteristic  of  the  West-Indian 
fauna.  The  Brazilian  reefs  are  built  up  by  a  very  few  spe- 
cies, among  which  Acanlhastmea  Braziliensis  appears  to  be 
the  most  common,  together  with  Siderastreea  and  other 
massive  forms ;  but  tlie  Millepom  and  Mussa  must  con- 
tribute more  or  less  to  tlieir  growtli. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

PBOVINCE  OF  BAfflA.  —  COAST  SOUTH  OF  SiO  SALVADOR. 

The  Tertiary  Lands  between  the  Rivers  Macury  and  Pemhype ;  their  Vegeta- 
tion, &C.  —  Colonia  Leopoldina  and  its  Coffee  Plantations.  —  Villa  Vi908a.  — 
The  Canal  joining  the  Rivers  Peruhype  and  Caravellas.  —  Formation  of 
Beaches  and  Beach  Ridges.  —  Coast  between  Caravellas  and  Porto  Seguro.  — 
Monte  Pascoal. — Porto  Seguro  and  its  Recife,  or  Consolidated  Beach. — Santa 
Cmz  and  its  Reef.  —  Coast  northward  to  the  Jequitinhonha ;  the  Lagoa  do 
Bra^o,  Campos,  &c  —  The  Canal  Po-assii  and  the  Rio  da  Salsa.  —  Mangrove 
Swamps  between  the  Jequitinhonha  and  Pardo.  —  Cannavieiras.  —  The  Salt 
Trade  of  the  Jequitinhonha.  —  Description  of  the  lower  Part  of  the  Rio 
Pardo;  Cacdo  Plantations,  &c.  —  Coast  northward  to  Ilhdos.  —  Prince  Nen 
VTied's  Description  of  the  Country  between  Ilheos  and  Conquista,  Possoes, 
and  Cachoeira ;  the  Forests,  Campos,  Social  Plants,  &c.  —  Bh^s.  —  Rio  and 
Lag6a  Itahype.  — Dead  Coral  Banks.  —  Rio  das  Contas.  —  Bay  of  Camamii. 
—  Turfa  Deposits. — Villa  de  Camamu.  —  Coast  northward  to  the  Bahia 
de  Todos  or  Santos.  —  The  Bay  of  All  Saints  described.  -*•  Uha  Itaparica.  — 
Rio  Jagnanpe  and  Nazareth.  —  Rio  Paragnassd.  —  Description  of  River 
below  Cachoeira.  —  The  Tram-road^  Sant'  Amaro  and  the  Agricultural 
Institute. 

The  Bio  Peruhype  has  its  source  in  the  Serra  dos 
Aimor^s,  a  few  miles  north  of  Santa  Clara,  and  flows  in 
a  deep,  narrow  valley,  worn  for  the  greater  part  of  the  dis- 
tance through  the  coast  tertiary  belt.  It  is  not  more  tlian 
fifty  miles  in  length,  and  is  consequently  an  insignificant 
stream.  Between  the  Peruhype  and  the  Mucury  the  lands 
are  almost  wholly  tertiary,  though  between  the  mouths  of 
these  two  rivers  there  is  a  strip  of  sand  and  marsh.  I  owe 
to  the  kindness  of  my  friend  Sr.  Schlobach  a  profile  of  a 
railroad  line  surveyed  by  him  to  connect  the  Philadelphia 
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Soad  at  Santa  Clara  with  the  Peruhype  above  Villa  Yi^osa, 
which  profile  is  of  much  interest,  since  it  shows  that  the 
surface  of  the  tertiary  beds  slopes  very  regularly  from  tlie 
serra  to  the  sea,  —  a  slope  which  I  believe  to  depend  on 
the  slope  of  the  sea  bottom  on  which  the  beds  were  de- 
posited, though  it  is,  in  part  at  least,  due  to  a  thickening 
of  the  beds  towards  the  serra.  The  country  between  the 
two  rivers  forms  a  great  wooded  plain ;  but  the  forests 
are  by  no  means  so  luxuriant  in  their  appearance  as  on  the 
SSo  Matheos  or  Doce.  The  soil  is  sandy,  weak,  and  dry, 
tliough  on  the  slopes  of  river  valleys  it  is  productive,  and 
the  bottoms  of  the  valleys  are  covered  by  a  very  rank  growth. 
Tills  region  is  traversed  by  many  little  streams,  all  of 
which  have  cut  for  themselves  deep  valleys  or  canons  with 
very  steep  sides.  The  upland  forests  furnish  many  valua- 
ble woods,  and  rosewood  is  extensively  cut  both  on  the 
Peruhype  and  Mucury.  In  some  parts  the  forest  is  very 
sparse  of  underbrush,  but  in  others  it  is  so  matted  and  tan- 
gled with  b^imboos  (^Taquaras)  and  young  Airi  palms 
(^Astrocaryum  Airi  Mart.)  as  to  be  almost  impenetrable. 
Tliere  are  large  marshy  areas  on  this  plain,  and  these  are 
in  part  flooded,  some  of  them  only  during  the  rainy  season, 
when  they  form  shallow  lagoons.  The  vegetation  of  the  al- 
luvial lands  bordering  the  little  streams  is  luxuriant  beyond 
description.  Here  one  finds  an  abundance  of  Palmiios 
(^Euterpe  edulis  Mart.)  and  beautiful  tree-ferns.  Tlie  Boto- 
cudos  still  hold  the  country,  and  I  saw  tlieir  deserted 
ranchos  every  few  miles  along  the  path.  Tlie  forest 
abounds  in  game.  Queixadas,  coititds,  antas,  on^as,  mon- 
keys, and  birds  of  every  description  are  very  numerous. 

Nowhere  on  the  route  did  I  see  any  good  exposure  of  the 
tertiary  beds,  but  in  the  descent  into  tlie  river  valleys 
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I  repeatedly  saw  the  drift,  which  here  as  elsewhere  is  com- 
posed of  red  clay  full  of  fragments  of  quartz.  All  the 
streams  are  "  black-water,"  and  so  is  the  Peruhype.*  On 
this  last  river  a  colony  of  Germans,  together  with  some 
natives  of  other  countries,  was  established  many  years  ago. 
It  is  called  Colonia  Leopoldina,  and  consists  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  fazendas  situated  on  both  sides  of  tlie  river 
for  several  miles  above  SSo  Jos^,  the  head  of  navigation  for 
steamers.  Some  of  these  fazendas  are  very  large  and  valu- 
able, as  that  of  the  late  Sr.  Joao  Mach  for  instance.  The 
cultivated  lands  are  situated  on  the  very  edges  and  slopes 
of  the  chapadas,  and  they  were  formerly  very  productive-! 
Coffee  is  the  staple  product,  and  is  noted  in  Brazil  as  being 
of  very  superior  quality,  passing  by  the  name  of  Caf(S  de 
Caravellas,  The  trees  are  not  allowed  to  grow  to  their  full 
height,  but  are  trimmed  down,  so  that  the  picking  is  easily 
done  by  hand  from  the  ground.  Six  feet  or  thereabouts 
appears  to  be  the  average  height  of  the  coffee-trees  of 
this  region.  Tlie  trees,  when  trimmed  in  this  way,  are 
flat-topped  with  pendant  branches,  and  a  cafezal,  or  coffee 
plantation,  at  the  colony  is  a  very  pretty  sight.  Mandioca, 
maize,  cotton,  and  other  Brazilian  products  are  cultivated 
largely,  and  one  riding  through  the  fazendas  sees  here  as 
elsewhere  the  orange,  banana,  lime,  citron,  pine-apple,  Ac. 
The  mamSo,  a  species  of  Carica^  furnishing  a  large  and 
savory  fruit  full  of  seeds,  is  frequently  seen,  though  it  is  to 
be  found  almost  everywhere  along  the  coast,  growing  in 
comers  of  fields  and  gardens.     Tlie  climate  of  the  colony 

*  Von  Tschudi  says  {Reiaen,  &c,  Vol.  II.  p.  357)  that  the  water  of  the 
Peruhype  at  Villa  Vi^osa  is  deep  brown,  and  that,  chamed  np  bj  the  paddle- 
wheels  of  a  steamer,  it  looks  like  foaming  porter. 

t  These  soils  become  rapidly  exhausted,  and  many  of  the  old  fazendas  are 
very  nearly  worn  out. 

VOL.  I.  10 
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is  verj  unhealthj,  especiallj  for  foreigners,  but  it  is  far 
superior  to  that  of  the  Mucury  below  Santa  Clara.  Tlie 
Peruhjpe  is  navigable  as  far  as  SSo  Jos^  for  coasting 
steamers,  which,  however,  do  not  enter  the  river  at  its 
mouth,  but  by  means  of  a  natural  canal  which,  tlux)ugh  a 
very  extensive  swampy  tract,  connects  the  Peruhype  with 
the  Garavellas  River.  The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  river 
is  very  bad,  and  is  rarely  crossed  by  any  except  very  small 
vessels.  The  entrance  at  Garavellas  is  good.  Since  the 
navigation  of  the  Mucury  is  so  difficult,  and  its  bar  so  bad, 
it  has  been  proposed  to  extend  the  Minas  Soad  across  the 
plains  to  the  Peruhype  below  the  colony,  and  ultimately 
make  it  a  railroad.  The  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  build- 
ing such  a  road  would  be  that  of  bridging  the  deep  valleys 
of  the  streams,  which  would  require  very  high  viaducts  or 
bridges.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  project  will  one  day 
be  accomplished.  Yilla  Yi906a,  a  town  of  some  five  hundred 
or  one  thousand  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  tlie  Peruhype,  at  a  distance  of  about  four  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  five  or  six  below  SSo  Jos^  da  Colonia  Lco- 
poldina.  The  lands  of  the  vicinity  are  very  productive  in 
mandioca,  and  a  large  quantity  of  farinha  is  exported.* 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Peruhype  to  that  of  the  Garavellas 
the  shore  consists  of  a  long  sea-beach  broken  only  by  one 
rivcr-moutli, —  Barra  Nova.  From  Villa  Vi^osa  to  the 
Villa  de  Garavellas  a  rather  narrow  tidal  canal  extends 

*  The  water  used  for/drinking  at  Villa  Vi909a  it  rery  bad.  Von  Tschndl 
•ays  that  it  ia  collected  in  shallow  holes  sunk  in  a  sandy  grass-grown  plain 
southwest  of  the  town.  When  first  drawn  its  taste  is  rery  disagreeable,  bat  it 
becomes  potable  after  standing  a  day  or  two.  All  the  towns  along  the  coast, 
built  on  the  sands  of  the  sea-shore,  as  a  general  thing  have  bad  water.  This 
is  the  case  at  Cararellas.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  want  of  pure  water  is 
one  cause  of  rhc  prevalence  of  sickness  in  these  places. 
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parallel  with  the  coast.  Westward  of  this,  as  Yon  Tschudi 
has  remarked,  is  the  terra  firma^  —  the  tertiarj  lands 
trending  off  northward  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from 
the  canal.  This  stream,  in  which  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows, 
and  whose  waters  are  salt,  is  sufficiently  deep  to  allow  the 
passage  of  the  coast  steamers.  Between  the  canal  and 
the  sea  the  lands,  which  ai*e  but  little  above  the  water,  con- 
sist in  part  of  sandj  flats  covered  with  forest  or  cocoa-palm 
groves,  but  the  greater  part  appears  to  be  an  immense 
mangrove  swamp,  similar  to  that  which  lies  between  the 
Jequitinhonha  and  Pardo  to  the  north,  and,  like  this  last, 
it  is  intersected  by  a  network  of  narrow  canals,  which 
have  never  been  mapped.  Gerber's  map  represents  this 
area  as  a  cluster  of  small  islands,  with  the  sea  penetrating 
from  the  coast  through  numerous  canals,  which  probably 
misled  Yon  Tschudi,  who  also  describes  it  as  an  archipelago. 
The  so-called  Rio  Garavellas  is  only  a  narrow  estuary,  which 
penetrates  into  the  interior  for  a  distance  of  about  twelve 
miles.  From  this  estuary  near  Garavellas  tlie  canal  extends 
southward  to  Yi^osa,  while  at  its  head  empty  the  Rio  Gara- 
vellas and  the  Rio  da  Fabrica. 

The  water  off  this  coast  is  very  shallow,  and  along  shore 
it  is  usually  very  turbid.  Outside  are  the  very  extensive 
coral-banks,  described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  which  not 
only  break  the  force  of  the  ocean  waves,  but  give  rise  to  a 
system  of  currents  whose  force  and  direction  depend  almost 
entirely  on  the  winds.  Owing  to  the  protection  of  the  shores 
from  such  powerful  wave  action  as  obtains  almost  everywhere 
else  on  the  coast,  we  find  here  a  sloping  sand-beach,  rising 
to  but  a  few  feet  above  high-water,  and  unaccompanied  by  a 
beach-ridge.  Tlie  water  along  the  coast  is  ordinarily  as 
smooth  and  calm  as  that  of  an  inland  lake.    Near  the  mouth 
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of  the  Caravellas  and  a  few  miles  to  the  southward,  I  ob- 
served dead  mangroves  standmg  in  clmnps  in  the  water  just 
outside  the  land.  A  short  distance  south  of  the  Mucurj,  as 
already  remarked,  I  observed  dead  trees  still  erect,  and 
rooted  below  high-water  mark.  It  would  seem  that  tliere 
has  been,  within  a  few  years,  a  slight  sinking  of  this  part 
of  the  coast.  The  mangrove  swamps  are  sometimes  formed 
in  depressions  caused  by  the  wearing  away  of  the  lower 
lands  by  the  sea ;  but  this  is  very  rare.  They  almost  al- 
ways occupy  tracts  protected  from  tlie  waves  by  sand-beaches 
or  otherwise,  and  filled  up  with  sand-banks,  or  which,  by 
the  gradual  rise  of  the  land,  have  been  brought  so  near  tlie 
surface  that  the  seeds  of  the  mangrove  take  root.  If  one 
examines  the  sea  bottom  along  the  coast  he  will  find  that, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  large  rivers,  such  as  the  SSo 
Francisco,  Pardo,  Jequitinhonha,  Doce,  Parahyba  do  Sul, 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  ofi*  flat  lands  everywhere,  the  bottom 
slopes  away  very  gradually,  and  consists  of  beds  of  sand, 
and  but  rarely  of  mud,  because  such  fine  material  is  almost 
invariably  swept  out  with  the  current  into  deep  water. 
A  beach  must  of  course  be  formed  within  the  limits  of 
wave  action.  If  these  correspond  with  the  edge  of  tlie 
land,  then  the  beach  will  skirt  it,  but  where,  as  is  fi*equently 
the  case,  the  water  is  so  shallow  that  the  waves  break  at  a 
distance  from  the  shore,  there  will  shoilly  be  formed,  along 
tliis  luie,  a  ridge  of  sand,  which  will  gradually  increase  in 
height  until  at  last  it  will  appear  above  water,  forming  a 
narrow  strip  parallel  to  the  shore.  Tliis  may  become  so 
high  as  to  form  a  permanent  barrier,  enclosing  behind  it  a 
lagoon  of  shallow  water.  Sometimes  the  formation  of  these 
beaches  is  due  to  the  action  of  storms  of  extraordinary 
violence,  which  have  caused  the  waves  to  disturb  the  bottom 
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feurther  than  usual  from  the  shore.  In  the  slow  rise  of  a 
coast  bordering  shallow  water  the  line  of  surf  action  would 
be  gradually  removed  from  the  shore.  If  the  slope  of  the 
bottom  is  uniform,  and  tliere  are  no  storms,  the  e|rect  maj 
be  to  add  slowly  to  the  coast  by  a  constant  throwing  up  of 
sands  by  the  waves  ;  and  this  is  beautifully  illustrated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Jequitinhonha  by  the  plains  stretching 
southward  from  Belmonte.  These  plains  consist  of  a  great 
number  of  parallel  beaches,  one  lying  in  front  of  the  other, 
and  traceable  for  miles ;  but  even  here  the  growth  of  the 
coast  has  not  been  uniform,  and  occasionally  an  increased 
violence  of  the  surf  has  thrown  up  a  ridge  a  few  yards  or 
rods  outside  of  that  last  formed,  making  a  narrow  ditch- 
like lagoon,  like  a  river,  running  parallel  with  the  shore. 
A  lagoon  of  this  kind  runs  behind  the  beach  along  the 
present  shore  line  like  a  strip  of  insertion.  If  the  water  is 
very  shallow,  there  will  be  no  regular  beach  ridge,  but  there 
may  be  dunes  if  the  sand  is  light  enough  to  be  raised  by 
tlie  wind  ;  but  if  the  water  is  so  deep  that  the  whole  force 
of  tlie  waves  is  expended  on  the  shore  line,  breaking  in 
a  single  line  of  surf,  then  we  may  expect  to  find  a  high 
ridge  accompanying  the  beach,  —  a  ridge  which  has  owed 
its  origin  primarily,  it  may  be,  to  some  very  heavy  storm, 
and  secondarily  to  the  joint  action  of  the  winds  and  waves 
in  piling  up  the  sand.  Tliis  is  beautifully  seen  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Jequitinhonha.  At  Belmonte  the  sea  is  ex- 
ceedingly shallow,  consequently  the  shore  is  low  and  with- 
out a  ridge.  Going  southward  the  water  deepens,  the  surf 
is  heavier,  and  a  well-defined  ridge  begins,  growing  higher 
and  higher  the  farther  south  we  go. 

Along  the  coast  of  Long  Island,  and  of  tlie  Middle  and 
Southern  Atlantic  States,  we  have  tliese  phenomena  well 
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exhibited.  When  between  the  rivers  the  shore  is  flat,  such 
a  beach  may  extend  from  the  mouth  of  one  to  that  of 
the  other,  while  the  lagoon  behind  may  form  a  communi- 
cation like  a  canal  between  the  two,  or  the  mouths  of  the 
two  rivers  may  be  united  by  a  more  or  less  wide  strip  of 
marsh  and  lagoon.  These  lagoons  are  liable  to  be  filled  up 
by  sand  and  silt  carried  down  by  streams  from  the  higher 
grounds.  When  the  bottom  is  brought  up  to  the  level  of 
low  tide,  or  a  little  above,  the  seeds  of  the  mangrove  take 
root,  and  the  shoal  soon  becomes  covered  with  vegetation. 
Among  the  roots  of  the  mangroves  the  silt  of  the  water  is 
deposited,  and  the  sand-bank  is  overspread  by  a  layer  of 
soft  mud,  which  may  increase  in  thickness  until  the  bank 
is  covered  only  at  high  water.  The  mangrove  in  Brazil, 
Florida,  and  elsewhere  is  a  very  efficient  agent  in  the  silt- 
ing up  of  marsh  lands  and  swamps ;  but  it  is  not  alone  in 
this  work.  It  flourishes  only  in  salt  or  brackish  water,  but 
after  a  time  much  of  this  swamp  land  becomes  covered 
with  fresh  water,  when  arborescent  arums,  reeds,  rushes, 
coarse  grasses,  and  other  aquatic  plants  tend  all  tlie  more 
to  choke  up  and  stagnate  the  water,  and  often  form  rafts  of 
vegetation,  on  which  small  trees  grow,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
fresh-water  lakes  and  lagoons  of  the  vicinity  of  Barra  Secca 
and  the  rivers  SSo  Matheos  and  Doce. 

On  tlie  coast  nordi  of  Rio  the  course  of  the  rivers  is  at 
right  angles  witli  the  coast.  At  the  mouth  of  very  many 
of  them  a  branch  runs  off  both  north  and  south,  parallel 
with  and  close  to  the  shore,  and  in  some  cases  uniting  with 
a  similar  branch  from  a  neighboring  river,  though  usually  an 
impassable  swamp  prevents  a  complete  communication.  In 
some  cases  these  are  only  lagoons  fed  by  the  tide  and  rains ; 
but  occasionally  it  is  a  little  river,  wliich,  having  come 
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down  to  the  shore,  is  obliged  to  flow  for  several  miles  be- 
hind the  beach  ridge  before  it  can  find  an  exit  to  the  sea  in 
the  mouth  of  a  larger  river.  An  example  of  this  kind  is  the 
Itahtinas,  already  described.  All  the  rivers  flowing  from  the 
interior  are  white-water  rivers,  but  the  Itahunas,  probably 
having  its  source  in  the  swamps  of  the  chapadas  east  of  the 
serras,  is  a  black-water  river.  So  also  is  the  Mariricti,  and  so, 
in  general,  are  all  the  little  rivers  which  rise  either  in  the 
fresh-water  swamps  along  the  shore  or  come  from  the  cha- 
padas eastward  of  the  serras.  Advantage  has  been  taken, 
in  numerous  instances,  of  the  streams  and  lagoons  of  the 
low  lands  to  cut  canals  uniting  settlements  lying  on  two 
rivers ;  and  a  favorite  project  with  some  Brazilian  states- 
men has  been  that  of  opening  a  line  of  canals,  extending 
along  the  coast  from  Santa  Cruz,  in  the  province  of  Espirito 
Santo,  northward  to  Caravellas.  I  consider  the  project  as 
impracticable,  and  that  good  roads  over  the  plains  of  the 
chapadas  would,  in  most  cases,  be  far  preferable. 

The  town  of  Caravellas  is  of  small  size.  It  owes  its  im- 
portance to  its  being  the  port  of  the  surrounding  country, 
and  to  its  whale-fishery,  described  in  the  last  chapter.  The 
town  is  built  on  a  sand-bank  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  on  the  northern  side.  In  the  vicinity  are 
large  groves  of  cocoa-palms. 

Contrary  to  the  general  rule,  the  river  Caravellas  just  be- 
fore reaching  the  coast  makes  a  bend  to  the  northward,  and 
enters  the  sea  very  obliquely.  The  channel,  narrow  and 
marked  by  poles,  continues  for  several  miles  northeastward 
beyond  the  Ponta  da  Bal6a.  There  is  another  narrow  chan- 
nel running  eastward,  and  still  another  southward,  which 
last  doubles  sharply  round  the  point  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  river.  Between  these  channels  are  large  sand-banks, 
which  are,  in  some  cases,  visible  even  at  high  water. 
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The  northward  bend  of  the  river  at  its  mouth  seems  to  be 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  a  northward-setting  current. 
The  variation  of  the  current  through  the  tides  is  most  prob- 
ably the  cause  of  the  existence  of  the  other  two  channels. 
Off  this  coast  lie  the  coral  reefs  of  the  Parcel  das  Parades 
and  the  islands  of  tlie  Abrolhos,  already  described. 

The  shore  northward  to  Prado  is  low  and  flat,  a  long 
monotonous  sand-beach,  which  is  broken  by  the  Barra  Yelha, 
the  mouth  of  an  inconsiderable  stream,  and,  at  a  distance 
of  about  nine  miles  north  of  the  Ponta  da  Balea,  by  the 
Barra  do  Rio  Itanhaem,*  which  is  a  small  river  like  the 
Peruhype,  arising  in  the  Serra  dos  Aymor^s.  At  its  mouth 
this  river  bends  abruptly  southward,  and  flows  for  at  least 
a  couple  of  miles  almost  parallel  with  the  sea-coast  before 
it  escapes  into  the  ocean.  According  to  Prince  Neu-Wied 
manaii  have  been  captured  in  this  river.  Alcoba9a,  a  small 
town  of  very  little  importance,  is  situated  on  the  seaside 
between  the  river  and  the  beach.  Prince  Neu-Wied  says 
that  the  country  about  Alcoba^a  is  healthy,  but  that  the 
climate  is  unpleasant  from  the  fix^quency  of  strong  winds 
and  storms. 

Twelve  miles  farther  north,  the  Rio  JucurucA  empties 
into  the  sea.  This  stream  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
two  branches  called  respectively  the  Bra^o  do  Norte  and 
Bra^o  do  Sul,  which  take  their  origin  in  the  Gordilheira 
dos  AymoriSs.  This  river,  like  the  Itanhaem,  on  reaching 
the  coast  is  obliged  to  flow  southward  for  two  or  tliree 
miles,  behind  a  beach  ridge,  before  escaping  into  the  sea. 

*  According^  to  Br.  Joetf  Candido  da  Cmta,  in  his  pamphlet  entitled  "  A 
Comarca  de  CaraTeliaa/'  a  copy  of  which  I  owe  to  the  kindvess  of  Sr.  Lirino 
LeMa,  the  lunhaem  is  narrower  and  shallower  than  the  Peruhype.  Near  its 
month  it  (brms  a  little  basin.    It  is  sobject  to  freshets. 
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The  bar  of  the  river  allows  the  entrance  of  schooners  and 
small  vessels,  and  the  river  is  said  to  be  navigable  for 
small  vessels  (^sumacas')  for  a  distance  of  some  six  leagues. 
The  valley  of  this  stream  is  rich  in  lumber,  and  in  1857, 
according  to  Da  Costa,  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  mtir 
nicipio  of  Prado  were  occupied  in  cutting  it.  The  town  of 
Prado,  another  unimportant  place,  is  built  between  the  river 
and  the  sea  on  the  left  bank.  A  few  miles  north  of  the 
Prado  the  tertiary  bluffs,  which  from  the  Peruhype  have 
skirted  the  coast  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  in  the  interior, 
come  down  to  the  sea,  and  thence  to  Porto  Seguro  form 
a  long  stretch  of  picturesque  perpendicular  red  cliffs,  alter- 
nating with  steep  slopes  covered  with  verdure,  and  occa- 
sional patches  of  sands  or  swampy  ground. 

From  the  sea  the  horizontal  bright  red  and  white  bands 
of  clays  are  distinctly  seen.  Near  Porto  Seguro,  as  well 
as  elsewhere,  I  observed  that  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  enter- 
ing the  sea  did  not  have  angular  sloping  sides,  but  their 
profile  as  seen  in  a  cliff  was  as  in  the  following  sketch, 


which  is  a  kind  of  topography  that  we  should  expect  to  see 
in  a  glaciated  surface.  The  bluffs  would,  I  should  judge, 
average  two  hundred  feet  in  height. 

About  forty  miles  north  of  CaravcUas,  and  a  few  miles 
inland,  is  the  beautiful  group  of  hills  noted  as  being  the 
first  land  of  America  seen  by  Cabral.    The  most  conspicu- 
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0U8  of  these  hills  is  an  irregular  conical  peak  which  bears 
the  name  of  Monte  Pascoal.*  Mouchez  sets  the  hill  down 
on  his  map  as  536  metres  in  height,  but  I  should  judge  that 
it  was  much  higher.  These  hills  are  undoubtedly  gneiss, 
but  thej  lie  far  back  in  the  virgin  forest,  in  the  as  yet  un- 
explored home  of  tlie  savage  Botocudo.  The  appearance 
of  the  group  as  seen  from  the  sea  is  represented  in  the 
following  woodcut.  Along  this  coast  several  small  rivers 
rising  in  the  Serra  dos  Aymor^s  empty  into  the  sea,  but  they 
are  of  very  little  importance,  and  are  usually  incorrectly 
laid  down  on  maps. 


-  .  /      ■  ■  ' 


XOHTB  PA800AL  FBOK  THE  SEA. 

*  Monte  Pascoal  was  the  first  point  seen  when  Cahral  discovered  Brazil,  on 
the  21  St  of  April,  A.  D.  1500.  Pedro  Voz  dc  Caminha,  one  of  the  companions 
of  Cabral,  has  described  the  events  connected  with  the  discovery  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten on  the  1st  of  May,  1500.  This  writer  speaks  of  the  mountain  as  very  high  and 
round,  with  other  serras  to  the  south,  together  with  flat  land  covered  with  large 
trees.  "  E  neste  dia  a  oras  de  vespora  onvemos  vista  de  terra,  a  saber :  primei- 
ramente  de  hnum  gramde  montc,  may  alto  e  redondo,  e  dontras  serras  mais 
baixas  aho  Sul  dele,  e  de  terra  chtfa  com  gramdes  arvorcdos  ;  aho  qnaal  monte 
alto  ho  Capitam  pos  nome  ho  Monte  Pascoal,  e  aa  terra  ha  Terra  da  Vera 
Cruz/'—  Corografia  BraziUoa,  Tome  I.  p.  13.  A  French  translation  of  this 
letter  is  to  be  found  in  the  Art  de  Verifier  les  Data,  Tome  XIIL  p.  441.  The 
original,  which  is  of  great  interest,  is  preserved  in  the  government  archives  at 
Rio.  Cazal  says,  speaking  of  the  Serra  dos  Aymords :  "  Cnja  porvBo  mais 
alta  he  o  Monte  de  Joam  de  Liam  [JoSo  de  LeSo]  e  mais  fura  o  Monie  Pascoal 
que  se  avista  de  muitas  lequas  ao  mar."  This  Joflo  de  LeSo  is  a  noted  land> 
mark,  but  I  can  give  no  idea  of  its  height 
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In  front  or  to  the  east  of  Monte  Pascoal  lies  the  great  reef- 
ground  of  the  Itacolumfs.  This  is  separated  from  a  low 
projecting  sandy  point  called  Ponta  Gorumba  by  a  very  nar- 
row but  deep  channel.  A  few  miles  north  of  this  point 
is  the  Rio  Graminuan  or  Oaxoeira,  which  is  noteworthy 
from  the  fact  that,  contrary  to  the  general  rule,  on  reach- 
ing the  coast,  instead  of  immediately  entering  the  sea,  it 
flows  nordiward  nearly  a  mile  close  to  the  sea,  but  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  sand-bank,  showing  that  the  wash  of  the 
coast  sands  is  here  northward  instead  of  southward,  —  a  fact 
determined  by  the  reefs  lying  off  the  shore.  North  of  the 
Graminuan  are  the  Rios  Joassema,  Frade,*  and  Taip^.  Tlie 
village  of  Trancozo  is  situated  on  the  coast  a  few  miles 
south  of  Porto  Seguro,  but  it  is  of  no  importance  what> 
ever. 

At  Porto  Seguro  enters  the  Buranhaem  River,  a  stream  of 
moderate  dimensions,  which,  according  to  the  maps,  rises 
to  the  southwest  in  the  province  of  Minas,  a  few  miles  from 
the  boundary  line.  Gerber  represents  this  as  a  considerable 
stream  flowing  through  a  large  lake  called  Gravatd,  distant 
some  thirty  miles  from  the  sea,  and  communicating  with  an- 
other considerable  lake  about  half-way  between  this  and  the 
sea.  At  Porto  Seguro  I  was  informed  that  this  was  all  very 
incorrect ;  but  since  I  have  never  ascended  the  river,  I  can- 
not speak  authoritatively.    The  stream  is  a  black-water  one, 

*  In  speaking  of  the  coast  between  Frado  and  Rio  do  Frade,  Max.  zu  Nen 
Wied  sajs:  "Als  ich  im  November  dieses  Jahres  noch  einmal  diese  Reise 
machte,  fand  ich  bei  starker  Ebbe  weite  Banke  von  Sand-  und  Kalk-Felsen, 
die  sich  tief  in  die  See  hinaas  erstrecken,  and  wohl  grossentheils  darch  (Dorallen- 
Thiere  gebildot  worden  sind.  Ihre  Oberfliichc  ist  in  regelmassige  parallele  Risse 
getheilt ;  in  den  voni  Wasser  darin  ansgewaschenen  Lochem  leben  Krabben  and 
andere  See-Thiere ;  die  Oberfl&che  dieser  Felsbftnke  iiberzieht  zom  Theil  eine 
griine  Byssas-artige  Masse."  —  Prinz  Max.  za  Nea-Wied,  Reise  nach  Brasilien, 
Erster  Band,  297"  Seitc. 
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and  flows  in  a  deep  narrow  valley  cut  in  the  tertiary  beds. 
The  flat  lands  bordering  it  are  said  to  be  fertile,  and  favor- 
ably situated  for  agricultural  purposes.*  The  forests  are 
rich  in  valuable  woods,  P&o  Brazil,  Jacarandd,  &c.  Porto 
Seguro  is  quite  a  large  and  commercial  town,  situated  on 
the  left  bank  by  the  seaside.  It  really  consists  of  two 
towns;  one  built  by  the  river  and  seaside  on  a  broad,  flat, 
sandy,  and  marshy  tract,  and  part  on  the  top  of  the  blufl*  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  valley.  The  lower  town  is  the 
business  portion ;  the  upper  contains  the  ruins  of  ancient 
churches,  monasteries,  &c.  Porto  Seguro  is  noted  as  the 
head-quarters  of  the  garoupa  fishery  of  the  Abrolhos.  It 
has  an  excellent  harbor,  protected  in  front  by  the  coral  reefs, 
which  break  the  force  of  the  Atlantic  waves,  and  by  a  reef 
like  that  of  Pernambuco,  consisting  of  a  solidified  beach. 
This  last  begins  close  to  the  shore  a  short  distance  north  of 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  runs  like  a  wall  of  rock  in  front  of 
the  river,  passing  close  to  the  point  on  the  southern  side, 
and  continues  on  to  the  southward  with  occasional  breaks 
for  a  distance  of  several  miles.  Its  course  is  remarkably 
straight,  and  its  height  and  width  are  very  regular.  It 
forms  a  more  efiicient  breakwater  to  the  harbor  than  the 
reef  at  Pernambuco  does ;  but  this  is  owing  partially  to  the 
fact  that  the  sea  is  broken  by  the  outside  coi-al  reef  which 
stretches  across  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  Porto  Seguro. 
The  river  escapes  around  the  nortliern  end  of  the  reef.  On 
tlie  inner  side  it  is  overhanging,  on  the  outer  perpendicular 
and  much  undermined,  as  represented  in  tlie  woodcut. 
As  elsewhere  its  surface  is  diversified  by  ponds,  in  which 
several  species  of  corals  grow.  The  northern  end  of 
the  reef  is  much  shattered,  cracked  up,  and   dislocated, 

*  Ltndlcy  sajrs  that  gold  was  fonnd  on  one  of  the  branches  of  this  river. 
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and  it  shows  that  the  cementing  of  the  beach-sands  has 
taken  place  to  a  depth  of  many  feet  below  low-water  level. 
Beyond  the  reef,  the  rock  slopes  out  with  a  smooth,  rather 
even  surface  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  I  have  waded  out 
on  it  in  some  places  a  hundred  feet  or  more.  Its  limits  I 
was  not  able  to  determine,  owing  to  the  surf.  On  tlie  out- 
side the  reef  below  low-water  mark  is  covered  with  a  growth 
of  corals.  Stony  corals,  Hymtnogorgia,  EunicitE,  and  the 
common  polyps  of  the  Abrolhoa,  are  very  abundant  here. 
I  fomid  a  single  specimen  of  Mussa  Harttn  in  a  deep  in- 
dentation at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  reef. 

As  at  Pemambuco,  Bahia,  Barra  Secca,  and  elsewhere, 
the  rock  is  obliquely  laminated,  as  in  a  sand-beach,  the 
lamina  dipping  seawards  at  a  small  angle.  It  is  composed 
of  rather  fine  sand,  with  occasional  email  pebbles,  compactly 
held  together  by  a  calcareous  cement.  It  contains  au  abun- 
dance of  recent  shells,  Venus,  Cerithium,  Chama,  Ac,  &c., 
such  as  now  live  on  the  searbeaches  of  the  vicinity.  On  the 
inside  the  reef-rock  is  of  little  thickness,  and  the  reef  is 
flanked  by  a  eloping  bank  of  mud,  on  which  a  few  man- 
groves have  taken  root.  Oysters  grow  here  on  the  rocks 
and  mangroves,  and  a  large  species  of  LUtorina  is  very 
common,  being  found  even  in  the  trees  at  a  height  of  four 
or  five  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water.  This  same 
species  occurs  elsewhere,  and  I  have  observed  it  in  great 
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abundance  higher  than  I  could  reach  in  the  mangroves  at 
Santa  Cruz,  a  few  miles  north  of  Port  Seguro.  Crustaceans 
are  abundant  on  tlie  reef. 

Little  fiddlers  ( Gelasimus  palustris  Edwards)*  are  very 
common  on  the  sandy  beaches  in  some  localities,  boring 
holes  in  the  sand.  Tliere  are  larger  species  of  the  same 
genus  (^Gelasimus  Maracoani  Latreille)  with  a  nut-brown 
body,  and  one  of  the  hands  enormously  developed,  looking 
like  a  pair  of  broad-bladed  shears.f 

On  tlie  shore  of  the  point  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river  is  a  small  patch  of  beach,  which  is  only 
partially  consolidated.  This  is  separated  from  the  reef  by 
a  narrow  channel  almost  laid  dry  at  low  water.  Outside 
the  main  reef,  and  opposite  this,  there  are  the  remains 
of  probably  an  older  reef,  which  has  elsewhere  been  almost 
entirely  obliterated.  Southward  of  the  river  the  channel 
soon  widens  into  quite  a  broad  sheet  of  water,  and  the  reef 
is  left  running  at  a  distance  of  several  hundred  feet  from 
the  shore.  The  water  inside  the  reef  is  shallow,  and  at 
low  water  one  may  wade  about  over  a  large  part  of  the 
area  and  collect.  Tlie  bottom  is  sandy,  but  on  it  grows 
an  irregular  crust,  composed  of  millepores,  corals,  bryozoans, 
£c.,  which  forms  the  nestling-place  for  holothurians,  ophiu- 
rans,  crustaceans,  and  a  thousand  interesting  animals.  A 
large  naked  moUusk,  probably  Aplysia,Argo  D'Orb,  is  very 
common  here,  and  I  have  collected  a  dozen  specimens  in  the 
same  little  pool.    Inside  the  reef  the  water  is  deep  enough  to 

*  This  ipecte*  bears,  in  ereiy  respect,  an  exoeedinglj  close  resemblance  to 
oar  northern  G.  tooanB  Dana.  Mr.  Sidney  L  Smith  considers  the  Brazilian 
species  as  identical  with  one  occarring  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  even  so  far 
north  as  Soatb  Carolina. 

t  These  fiddlers  are  called  bj  the  fishermen  Chama  mar€  (call  tide),  becaase  of 
their  oongreg^ating  at  low-water  mark  and  waving  their  big  claws. 
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admit  vessels  of  ordinary  tonnage  and  the  coasting  steamers. 
The  reef  is  higher  than  that  at  Peruambuco,  if  I  judge 
rightlj,  and  less  shattered ;  but,  as  above  remai*ked,  the 
Pernambucan  reef  is  exposed  to  tlie  full  action  of  the  sea. 
At  high  water  the  waves  also  break  completely  over  the 
Porto  Seguran  reef.  Prince  Neu-Wied  gives  a  sketch  of 
Porto  Seguro  from  tlie  southern  point.  The  width  of  the 
river  is  very  much  exaggerated. 

The  line  of  the  tertiary«  slopes  continues  on  without  inter- 
ruption to  Santa  Cruz;  but  the  shore  on  leaving  Porto 
Seguro  soon  separates  itself  from  tlie  chapadas,  and  forms 
a  considerable  point  of  land,  of  which  the  interior  seems  to 
be,  for  a  considerable  part  at  least,  swampy.  On  the  south- 
ern side  the  beach  is  backed  by  mangrove  swamps,  from 
which  the  water  is  drained  by  a  little  stream  that  flows 
across  the  beach.  In  passing  very  close  to  the  point  at  low 
tide,  I  observed  that  the  waves  were  breaking  along  a  line 
at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  as  if  against  the  edge  of  a 
reef.  It  would  appear  that  the  point  has  been  formed  by 
the  filling  up  of  the  channel  behind  a  coral  reef  with  sand. 
Santa  Cruz,  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  Brazil,  and  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  most  miserable,  is  built  on  tlie 
southern  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Santa  Cruz, 
partly  on  the  top  of  the  bluff  and  partly  on  the  sands  at 
the  base,  between  the  bluffs  and  the  sea.  Though  it  has 
a  fine  harbor,  and  many  natural  advantages,  it  is  of  not 
the  slightest  importance,  and  is  only  a  miserable  little  fish- 
ing village.  It  is  situated  in  a  shallow  bay,  about  seven 
miles  long,  which  is  protected  by  coral  reefs,  that  extend 
across  it,  offering  anchorage  for  large  ships. 

The  Rio  Santa  Cruz,  anciently  called  Joao  de  Tiba,  be- 
longs to  the  same  class  of  rivers  as  the  Buranliaem,  but  it 
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is  a  smaller  river.  It  is  said  to  rise  in  the  Serra  dos 
Aymor^s,  to  have  a  course  of  about  ten  leagues,  and  to  be 
navigable  for  a  considerable  distance  for  canoes.  It  is  laid 
down  incori*ectly  on  maps.  At  Santa  Cruz  I  was  informed 
that  its  course  was  such  as  to  cause  it  to  approach  the  Je- 
quitinhonha,  from  which,  at  Zinebra,  it  is  separated  by  only 
a  very  short  distance,  and  I  was  informed  that  it  would  ad- 
mit of  navigation  up  to  that  point  by  a  small  river  steamer. 
Prince  Neu-Wied  says  that  the  riVer  has  two  branches,  and 
that  the  head-waters  of  one  of  them  lie  so  near  the  Jequi- 
tinhonha,  that  tlie  report  of  a  gun  can  be  heard  across  the  in- 
tervening space.  The  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz  is  of  the  same 
character  as  that  of  tlie  Buranhaem.  It  is  fertile  and 
richly  wooded,  furnishing  building  timber  and  some  Jaca- 
randd  and  Pdo  Brazil.  It  is  noted  for  the  abundance  of 
canna  fistula  (^Cassia  nigra) y  a  tree  valuable  for  its  medici- 
nal properties. 

Tlie  river  on  reaching  the  sea  is  prevented  from  flow- 
ing immediately  into  it  by  a  recifey  or  consolidated  beach, 
which,  beginning  on  the  shore  just  to  the  south  of  tlie  vil- 
lage, continues  in  the  trend  of  the  beach,  which  is  north 
a  few  degrees  east,  with  an  occasional  break  for  a  distance 
of  about  two  miles,  the  river  flowing  behind  it  and  escaping 
around  its  northern  extremity.  At  low  water  the  breakers 
show  that  the  reef  is  continued  under  water  with  the  same 
general  trend  northwards,  tying  in  with  a  reef  which,  be- 
ginning at  a  point  about  a  mile  north  of  the  river-mouth, 
fringes  the  beach  for  more  than  half  a  mile,  as  represented 
in  the  accompanying  sketch-map  of  the  bays  of  Santa  Cruz 
and  Cabral,  in  which  not  only  the  stone  but  coral  reefs  are 
shown.  Mouchez  has  very  incorrectly  represented  the  har- 
bor in  his  chart.     Tlirough  tlie  kindness  of  my  friend 
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Hugh  WilBon,  Esq.,  EuperinteDdent  of  the  Bahia  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  I  was  enabled  to  revisit  Santa  Cruz 
in  1867,  and  to  correct  Mouchez's  chart  by  drawings  made 
from  the  top  of  tho  old  church  on  the  blutf,  and  these 
corrections  I  have  introduced  in  the  map.     In  front  of  tlie 
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town  tlie  reef  clings  to  the  shore,  though  there  is  a  channel 
behind  it  filled  at  high  water.  The  reef  is  much  shattered, 
and  great  blocks  lie  tumbled  about  in  confusion,  broken 
from  it  by  the  waves.  For  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  bo 
north  of  the  village  the  reef  is  backed  by  a  narrow  strip 
of  mangroves.  There  is  then  a  narrow  break  in  the  reef, 
forming  a  sort  of  bar,  into  which  very  small  vessels  may 
enter  at  high  water.  Thence  to  the  barrn  the  reef  is  backed, 
almost  to  the  end,  by  a  wider  strip  of  mangroves.  At  the 
extremity  the  reef  is  double,  the  remains  of  an  older  reef 
being  visible  on  the  outer  side.  An  example  of  a  triple 
reef  is  represented  in  the  chart  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Parahyba  do  Norte,  published  in  tlie  old  work  of  Barlceus, 
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in  1660.*  I  have  never  seen  this  reef,  and  know  nothing 
of  its  present  appearance.  The  bar  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
is  good,  and  may  be  safelj  entered  hj  coasting  steamers  or 
large  vessels.  At  the  time  of  my  last  visit  I  saw  a  brig 
lying  behind  the  reef  at  the  bar.  There  is  sufficient  water 
to  enable  steamers  and  vessels  of  considerable  size  to  go 
up  to  the  town.  This  harbor  could  be  very  much  improved 
by  stopping  up  the  channels  by  which  part  of  the  river  water 
escapes  near  the  town  as  well  as  tlie  break  in  the  reef  above 
described.  This  would  cause  the  whole  force  of  the  stream 
to  be  expended  on  the  proper  channel  of  the  river,  and  it 
would  in  this  way  be  kept  from  being  filled  up  by  mud  and 
sand  banks.  The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Sauta  Cruz, 
embracing  the  region  of  the  Jequitinhonha,  is  so  naturally 
rich,  tliat  as  the  coast  becomes  settled  it  must  one  day  be 
developed,  and  one  cannot  doubt  that  Santa  Cruz  will  ulti- 
mately become  the  port  of  the  Jequitinhonha,  and  a  place 
of  much  importance.  From  Santa  Cruz  the  bluffs  run 
northward,  following  close  to  the  shore,  with  occasionally 
some  sandy  tracts  in  front,  but  they  gradually  trend  off 
from  the  coast  and  cross  the  Jequitinhonha  between  Zinebra 
and  the  Po-assii. 

A  few  miles  north  of  the  Santa  Cruz  is  the  Rio  Sant* 
Antonio,  a  little  black-water  river  of  no  account.  About  a 
mile  and  a  half  north  of  this  river  I  saw  exposed  at  low 
water,  in  a  little  bay,  an  area  of  several  acres  of  dead  coral, 
principally  Acanlhastrcea^  ic,  in  sUuj  but  much  worn  by 
the  waves.  These  corals  must  have  grown  when  the  sea 
bottom  over  this  region  stood  at  a  considerably  lower  level 
tlian  at  present,  for  I  have  seen  them  nowhere  living  at  a 

*  For  a  reduced  copy  of  a  part  of  the  chart  of  Barlsns,  as  well  at  a  reccns 
•ketch  map  after  Almeida,  see  chapter  on  the  Province  of  Parahyba 
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level  where  they  would  be  likely  to  be  exposed  at  low  water. 
When  they  were  growing  the  sands  forming  the  low  grounds 
bordering  the  coast  here  could  not  have  had  so  wide  an 
extension  seawards.  This  reef  patch  has  evidently  been 
killed  by  the  joint  rise  of  the  coast  and  the  encroachment 
of  the  shore  sands.  I  collected  on  the  shore  here  a  great 
number  of  specimens  of  the  pancake  sea-urchin  (^Encope 
emarginaius^y  so  common  in  the  Bahia  de  Todos  or  Santos. 
Neu  Wied  speaks  of  the  great  abundance  of  this  echinoid 
on  the  shore  near  Sant*  Antonio.  He  refers  it  to  Echinus 
pentaporuSy  or  as  he  writes  it,  Eschinus  pentaporus. 

Thence  northward  the  coast  is  bordered  by  a  narrow 
strip  of  plain,  which  widens  as  the  bluffs  recede  from  the 
coast,  and  finally  opens  out  into  broad,  sandy  campos,  which 
extend  from  the  Mugiquisaba  River,  a  small  black-water 
stream,  to  Belmonte.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  this 
whole  plain  has  been  added  to  tlie  coast,  by  the  throwing 
up  by  the  sea  of  the  sands  of  the  Jequitinhonha,  and  more- 
over that  this  growth  has  taken  place  to  the  south  of  the 
river  rather  than  to  the  north,  because  of  the  sweeping  of 
tlie  sands  southwards  by  the  oblique  beat  of  the  waves,  and 
perhaps  by  the  drift  of  a  southward  flowing  current.  In 
going  northward  from  the  Mugiquisaba  to  tlie  Jequitinhonha 
the  water  gradually  shallows.  The  result  is  that  the  surf 
beats  more  heavily  on  the  southern  part  of  this  coast, 
and  we  find  a  high  beach-ridge  developed,  while,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Jequitinhonha,  the  water  growing  shallow, 
the  bottom  is  disturbed  farther  out  by  wave  action,  and  the 
sands  are  constantly  being  driven  in  shore  to  widen  the 
plain,  and  of  course  extraordinarily  heavy  storms  are  here 
likely  to  throw  up  beaches  outside  the  present  shore  line. 
The  plain  consists  of  a  large  number  of  parallel  beaches, 
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one  lying  in  front  of  the  other,  sometimes  united,  at  others 
separated  by  miniature  valleys,  occasionally  only  a  few  feet 
in  width,  but  often  continuous  for  a  considerable  distance. 
Many  of  these  beaches  have  their  slopes  almost  as  perfect 
as  if  it  were  but  yesterday  that  they  were  swept  by  the 
waves.  In  the  depressions  water  accumulates,  sometimes 
forming  shallow  lagoons.  The  present  beach  on  going 
southward  from  the  barra  separates  itself  from  the  plain, 
and  at  the  same  time  increases  in  height  as  the  surf  action 
becomes  heavier.  Behind  this  beach  is  a  narrow  river-like 
lagoon,  called  the  Lagda  do  Bra^o.  This  is  at  first  narrow 
and  shallow,  but  to  tlie  south  it  deepens  and  widens  as  the 
beach-ridge  becomes  separated  from  the  plain.  Its  waters 
are  fresh  and  clear,  and  very  rich  in  fish.  CamboaSj  or 
fish-weirs,  are  common  along  its  shores,  which  are  muddy, 
and  to  a  very  large  extent  support  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
mangroves  and  guaxuma-bushes.  In  making  a  voyage  to 
Porto  Seguro  my  companion  and  I  became  separated  from 
our  baggage  troop,  which  was  following  the  beach,  and, 
taking  a  road  on  the  western  side  of  tlie  Lag(1a,  were  un- 
able to  cross  it  anywhere,  because  of  the  swampy  nature  of 
the  banks  and  the  depth  of  the  water.  Prince  Neu-Wied 
says  that  about  one  half  of  the  way  between  Mugiquisaba 
and  the  Jequitinhonha  is  the  barra  where  a  dried-up  arm 
of  the  latter  river  once  emptied  into  the  sea.  By  the 
dried-up  arm  he  probably  means  the  Lagoa  do  Bra^o,  which, 
as  he  travelled  along  the  sca-l)cach,  he  probably  did  not  ex- 
amine, as  he  says  nothing  about  it.  I  saw  no  outlet  to  the 
Lagoa.  When  swollen  it  may  break  through  the  beach 
ridge,  as  is  the  case  with  other  seaside  lagoons.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  drained  principally  by  the  slow  percolation  of 
its  waters  through  the  beach  into  the  sea. 
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The  plain  is  to  a  large  extent  open  and  very  sparsely 
covered  with  coarse  grass,  bromeliaceous  plants,  cactuses, 
Ac,  with  here  and  there  clumps  of  trees.  The  Aricurf 
palm  is  very  common  on  this  plain,  together  with  the 
pretty  dwarf  Gurirf .  This  latter,  all  along  the  whole  coast, 
is  found  growing  on  and  Just  back  of  the  sea-beaches,  and 
is  one  of  the  marked  elements  of  the  beach  flora.  Tlie 
Piassaba  palm  (^Attalea  funifera  Mart.)  flourishes  on  the 
Mugiquisaba,  as  remarked  by  Neu-Wied.  I  have  not  seen 
it  south  of  this  point.  Cactuses,  with  procumbent  pris- 
matic stems,  form  large  patches  on  the  sands.  Another 
very  characteristic  plant  of  the  coast  sands  is  the  Ipomcea 
liUoraliSj  a  convolvulaceous  plant,  with  long,  thick,  cord-like 
creeping  branches,  pink  blossoms,  and  large  thick  oval 
leaves.  This  plant  grows  sometimes  on  the  beach  almost 
within  reach  of  the  waves,  and  its  prostrate  stems  are  often 
buried  by  the  sands. 

The  right  bank  of  the  river,  for  some  eight  or  ten  miles 
above  its  mouth,  is  very  low  and  liable  to  be  flooded.  A 
very  large  part  consists  of  mangrove  swamps.  The  Po- 
assu  •  is  a  very  narrow  ditch-like  canal  which  runs  through 
the  alluvial  grounds,  leading  off  part  of  tlie  waters  of  the 
Jequitinhonha  into  a  small  black-water  river  called  tlie 
Salsa,  which  flows  into  the  Pardo.  So  much  higher  do 
the  waters  of  the  Jequitinhonha  stand  above  those  of  the 
Pardo,  that,  though  the  tide  rises  and  falls  in  the  latter 
river  where  the  Po-ass6  enters  it,  there  is  a  constant  flow 
of  water  from  the  Jequitinhonha  into  the  Pardo.  The 
Po-assti  is  so  narrow,  tortuous,  and  filled  up  with  trees,  that 

*  This  name  is  Tnpi.  P6^^  means  Ufi  hand,  so  that  it  might  mean  left- 
hand  channel.  Yg-apd  means  a  swamp.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  name 
was  first  Yg<ip&<i^,  or  Iht  great  §wamp,  which  has  since  passed  to  the  canal. 
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it^  current  is  measurably  slackened,  else  it  would  sweep  out 
&^  it^'lf  a  broader  channel  and  draw  off  a  larger  quantity 
^>f  water  from  the  Jequitinhonha.  What  the  consequence 
^\f  this  would  be  I  shall  state  further  on.  Tlie  soil  of  the 
grounds  bordering  the  Po-ass^  is  massap^,  and  supports  a 
Yory  vigorous  and  thick  forest  growth.*  From  the  Salsa,  after 
having  received  the  Po-ass6,  side  arms  stretch  out  eastward 
into  the  flat  grounds  lying  between  it  and  tlie  sea.  The 
whole  area  embraced  between  the  Pardo  and  Jequitinhonha, 
tlio  cross-stream  and  the  sea,  is  one  vast  swamp,  compar- 
able to  that  which  lies  between  the  Peruhype  and  the 
Caravellas ;  the  Po-assii  being  comparable  to  the  Bra^o  de 
Vi^osa,  both  the  Po-assu  and  Bra^o  being  channels  by 
which  the  waters  of  a  river  with  an  inefficient  mouth- 
opening  are  enabled  to  escape  into  the  sea  through  the 
mouth  of  another  river.  There  are  some  quite  extensive 
sandy  tracts  in  this  area  and  along  the  coast.  Tliese  are 
planted  with  groves  of  cocoarpalms,  from  the  fruit  of  which 
cocoa-oil  is  to  some  extent  manufactured.  A  large  tract 
lying  northward  of  the  Salsa,  and  embraced  between  it 
and  the  Pardo,  is  of  the  same  character.  Tlie  Pardo  is  a 
large  river,  and  has  a  bar  on  which  the  waves  beat  fearfully, 
but  it  usually  admits  at  high  water  of  the  passage  of 
steamers  under  the  proper  pilotage.  Tlie  Pardo  does  not 
bring  down  so  much  sediment  as  tlie  Jequitinhonha,  its 

*  In  the  foreit  of  the  Po-assii  the  Q^Udra  (Desmoncns),  a  trailing  palm, 
ii  exceedingljr  common »  interwoven  with  the  trees.  I  saw  it  in  fruit  earljr 
in  Majr.  The  fruit  is  round,  about  the  size  of  a  small  chcrnr,  bright  red, 
and  in  d asters  like  gmpes.  This  is  a  common  species  found  in  the  Catingm 
woods  on  the  low  grounds  along  the  coast,  sometimes  in  such  great  abundance 
as  to  be  a  nuisance,  for  it  hangs  its  pendant  leaves,  terminated  with  hooks,  over 
the  mule-path.  The  name  Quitara  is  the  one  given  it  by  my  guide.  On  tlie 
Bio  Negro  the  Desmoncns  macroacaDthos  is  called  Jaeiidra. 
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channel  is  deeper,  and  the  tide  runs  up  the  river  for  quite  a 
number  of  miles. 

Just  before  entering  the  sea  the  river  makes  a  bend  south- 
ward, and  the  barra  is  really  cut  through  a  strip  of  sand-beach 
wliich  forms  the  shore  for  a  long  distance  north  and  south. 
A  wide  channel,  or  riacho,  leaves  the  river  on  the  south  just 
before  it  cuts  through  the  sand,  and  runs  through  the  man- 
grove swamps  for  a  considerable  distance  southward.  In 
journeying  from  Cannavieiras*  to  Belmonte  I  followed  this 
route.  My  companion  and  I  took  canoe  up  this  riacho  as  far 
as  was  possible,  then  coming  to  a  sandy  tract,  we  chose  the 
searshore  for  some  distance,  when  we  embarked  in  a  canoe  on 
another  riacho  which  led  southward  to  the  Jcquitinhonha,  a 
dismal,  but  to  the  naturalist  exceedingly  interesting  journey. 
There  was  a  perfect  network  of  channels  leading  through 
the  dense  mangrove  growth,  and  for  some  distance  little 
land  was  to  be  seen.  The  mangroves  standing  in  the 
mud  or  dirty  water,  with  their  bared  basal  roots,  their  fre- 
quent aerial  roots  hanging  ropelike  from  the  branches,  and 
just  before  reaching  the  soil  forking  like  tripods,  their  dense 
green  foliage  meeting  overhead,  and  their  curious  cigar- 
shaped  seeds  pendent  in  the  tree  or  occasionally  sticking 
upright  in  the  mud,  were  objects  of  wonder  and  admira- 
tion ;  but  among  their  roots  innumerable  fuzzy  and  muddy- 
legged  GhmyamtL  crabs  glared  at  us  with  expressionless  eyes, 
and  then  hustled  away  into  their  holes  in  the  black  mud. 
Beautiful  orange  Aratfis,  witli  white  fingers,  lay  like  rich 
fruit  fallen  from  the  trees ;  but  they,  too,  took  fright  and 
ran  nimbly  off  to  their  holes,  or  hid  in  crevices  under  the 
roots,  while  myriads  of  fiddlers  marched  away,  waving  their 

*  This  is  the  asnal  orthography,  bat  one  meets  with  Canavieirat  CanavieiraM, 
or  eren  Canoivieirat. 
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big  arms,  and  took  refuge  in  the  sandy  spots.     Parrots  * 
screamed  among  the  branches ;  but,  peste  !  mosquitoes  and 
all  the  horrible    blood-sucking  race  of  Maroims,  PiumSy 
&c,^  swarm  ;  and,  how  ardent  soever  tlie  naturalist  msty 
be,  his  patience  can  ill  stand  the  plague  of  flies  tliat  fallfi 
upon  him  in  tliese  swamps.     Tlie  air  of  tlie  swamps  is 
very  unhealthy,  and  the  vicinity  of  Belmonte  and  Canna- 
vieiras  is  feverish.    Tlie  town  of  Cannavieiras  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  just  above  the  mouth.    It 
is  built  on  an  old  beach,  an  island  surrounded  by  a  chan* 
nel,  which,  leaving  the  river  some  distance  above  the  town, 
enters  it  again  just  before  the  river  reaches  the  sea.    The 
town  is  quite  a  considerable  place,  numbering,  perhaps,  two 
thousand  inhabitants.     It  derives  its  chief  importance  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  port  of  the  Jequitinhonha  and  Pardo, 
and  is  one  of  the  stations  of  a  line  of  steamers.    Canoes  de- 
scending the  Jequitinhonha  do  not  go  to  Belmonte,  but  come 
here  by  way  of  the  Po-assu  and  Salsa,  to  exchange  the 
cotton,  com,  and  other  articles  of  export  of  Minas  and  the 
lower  river  for  salt,  dry  goods,  &c.    Tlie  salt  trade  is  very 
large.    In  descending  the  Jequitinhonha,  we  passed  every 
day  several  large  canoes  on  tlie  up  voyage,  the  most  of 
them  carrying  salt. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  straighten  and  widen  the  Po-assfi, 
so  as  to  facilitate  the  navigation  between  the  two  great 
rivers.  At  present  the  waters  of  the  Pardo  during  the  annual 
freshets  wear  away  the  unstable  land  on  which  Cannavieiras 
stands.  Were  the  Po-ass6  widened  and  a  free  passage  opened 
for  the  waters  of  the  Jequitinhonha,  the  result  would  prove 
disastrous  to  Cannavieiras  as  well  as  to  Belmonte.    At  pres- 

*  PiiUaeui  oAroeephalui  Linn.  bnUcU  iu  nest  in  the  mangroTet.    See  Nea 
Wicd. 
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ent  the  struggle  between  river  and  sea  is  only  sufficient  to 
keep  the  bar  of  the  Jequitinhonha  open.  Draw  off  anj  con- 
siderable part  of  the  water  of  that  river,  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  its  bar  would  not  become  a  permanent 
obstruction  to  navigation,  while  the  sands  of  the  Jequi- 
tinhonha, thrown  into  the  Pardo,  would  probably  shoal  the 
water  and  render  its  bar  worse.  Santa  Cruz  is  the  natu- 
ral port  of  the  Jequitinhonha,  and  it  would  certainly  seem 
that  the  commerce  of  tlie  Jequitinhonha  would  be  vastly 
improved  by  using  the  river  Santo  Cruz  so  far  as  it  is 
navigable  by  steamers,  and  then  building  a  good  wagon- 
road  thence  to  the  Jequitinhonha. 

The  Pardo  is  joined  with  the  Poxim,  a  small  river  said 
to  take  its  rise  in  a  large  lake,  and  whose  barra  is  a  few 
miles  north  of  that  of  the  Pardo,  by  a  narrow  arm  running 
parallel  with  and  close  to  the  shore,  and  called  the  Patipe. 
Cannavieiras  itself  is  situated  on  an  island  formed  by  a 
channel  called  the  Rio  Sip6  which  leaves  the  Pardo  and 
joins  the  Patipe.  The  Poxim,  just  before  it  unites  with  this 
last  river,  subdivides  and  enters  the  sea  by  two  mouths,  one 
of  which  is  called  the  Barra  do  Patipe,  and  the  other  on 
the  north  the  Barra  do  Poxim.  One  or  two  channels 
continuing  northward  from  the  Poxim  like  the  Patipe, 
running  just  inside  the  coast  line,  empty  into  the  sea  a 
couple  of  leagues  to  the  north  at  the  Barra  de  Com- 
mandatuba.  This  whole  coast  has  been  very  indifferently 
mapped  inside  the  coast  line.  The  Jequitinhonha  and 
Pardo  are  often  shown  as  entering  the  sea  by  tlie  same 
moutli. 

The  map  of  Senhor  Henrique  Gerber,  so  excellent  for  the 
provinces  of  Minas  Geraes,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Espirito 
Santo,  is  exceedingly  defective  so  far  as  the  province  of 
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BdJilsL  ^  o.^c«nKd ;  bat  it  micst  le  remembered  tliat  liis 
ma:;  i'-'ef  rL<:C  pretend  to  be  m  map  of  Bahla. 

Ti^  port  of  the  coast  is  better  sb^vn  oa  die  map  of  tiie 
T^mifmCe  MiKMoel  Ernesto  de  Somza  Framfa^  pa^IIsbed  in  tiie 
rvc«:rt  of  the  Piresideat  of  Bakia  in  lSf>f> :  lot  even  this 
c£:I  J  ziTes  the  general  features,  and  is  not  baaed  on  a  care- 

{id  sanrej. 

According  to  Prince  Xea-Wied*s  edidon  <^  Arrowsmith^a 
Map  of  the  Brazilian  Coa^t,  no  connection  is  shown  as  exist- 
iu^  between  the  Jeqiiitinhonha  and  Pardo,  and  the  latter 
river  is  represented  as  dividing  into  three  a  long  distance 
from  the  coast,  two  of  which  unite  before  entering  the  sea, 
while  the  Poxim  and  Commandatuba,  though  joined  to- 
gether, have  no  connection  with  the  Pardo. 

The  Dicciomario  Geograpkico  declares  that  the  Rio  Pkrdo 
diTides  into  two  streams*  one  of  which  enters  the  sea  under 
the  name  of  the  Rio  Pardo,  the  other  emptying  into  the  Bay 
of  nhdos  under  the  name  of  Cachoeira  or  Patipe,  which 
is  all  simply  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Copeland  and  I  ascended  the  Pardo  to  the  head  of 
canoe  narigation,  a  journey  of  about  three  days,  and  the 
following  notes  were  made  on  the  return  voyage. 

At  the  Caxoeirinha  do  Rio  Pardo  the  river  reaches  the 
low  country  and  becomes  hrio  de  areia.  Here  navigation 
is  obstructed  by  a  series  of  rapids  caused  by  the  river  falling 
over  ledges  of  slate  conglomerate,  of  which  tlie  dip  was 
found  to  be  4.7  to  the  S.  KT  W.,  a  dip  corresponding  with 
that  of  no  other  strata  I  have  studied  on  the  Brazilian 
coast.  Tlie  material  is  a  very  highly  altered  conglomerate, 
composed  of  pebbles  of  milky  quartz,  granite  with  quartz  in 
lamells,  4c.,  imbedded  in  a  slaty  mass.  The  rock  is  ex- 
ceedingly hard,  and  appears  to  resist  decomposition.    The 
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stratification  is  not  very  distinct.  On  the  water-woni  sur- 
faces the  pebbles  stand  out  very  prominently,  but  a  fracture 
passes  straight  through  pebbles  as  well  as  cement.  At 
the  Caxoeirinha  these  rocks  are  overlaid  by  tertiary  beds, 
which  form  plains  elevated  three  hundred  feet,  more  or 
less,  above  the  river,  and  which  descend  with  very  steep 
slopes  to  the  stream.  The  alluvial  deposits  along  the  river 
reach  a  height  of  about  twenty-five  feet  above  the  river 
level.  During  the  enchente  these  are  sometimes  at  least 
overflowed.  The  lands  here  are  very  fertile,  and  the  whole 
country  appears  to  be  densely  wooded,  but  uninhabited. 

Slate  conglomerate  and  sandstone  continue  to  show  them- 
selves in  the  river-bank  for  a  mile  or  more  i)elow  the  Caxoei- 
rinha, when  to  these  rocks  succeeds  a  fine-grained  bluish 
slaty  rock,  an  altered  shale,  in  which  I  could  find  no  trace 
of  fossils. 

A  few  rods  above  the  fazenda  of  Sisterio  there  are  some 
ledges  of  a  fine-grained,  very  hard,  bluish,  compact,  altered 
sandstone,  with  occasional  bands  of  grit  and  conglomerate, 
and  often  very  beautifully  obliquely  laminated.  In  this  rock 
I  observed  remains  of  plants,  and  one  surface  of  rock  had  tlie 
impressions  of  several  stems  of  a  thick-noded  equisetaceous 
plant.  One  stem  showed  three  nodes  and  another  two,  the 
length  of  the  intemodes  being  about  three  inches.  Owing 
to  the  hardness  of  the  rock,  I  was  able  to  bring  away  only 
the  impression  of  a  single  node.  This  plant  resembles  in  its 
swollen  nodes  a  plant  not  uncommon  in  the  upper  Devonian 
rocks  of  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  and  called  AsterophyU 
lUes  ?  scutiffera  Dawson.  Tliese  beds  appear  to  me  to  be 
palaeozoic. 

Below  this  point  the  river  valley  becomes  wider  and  the 
alluvial  lands  more  extensive,  though  the  river  itself  is  not 
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BO  very  wide,  as  it  averages  for  a  considerable  distance  only 
about  three  hundred  feet.  The  country  is  abundantly  for- 
estKjlothed,  and  the  river-banks,  which  are  very  fertile,  are 
more  or  less  cultivated,  several  large  fazendas  being  scattered 
along  the  river.  Some  of  these  are  very  picturesquely  situ- 
ted,  and  are  surrounded  by  orange,  banana,  jack  and  cocoa 
trees.  Cac&o  (  Hieobroma  CcLcao)  is  quite  extensively  cul- 
tivated here.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Amazonas,  where 
it  flourishes  almost  without  culture ;  *  the  cacaoeiros,  when 
once  they  have  begun  to  bear  fruit,  requiring  little  care.  It 
needs  a  warm  damp  climate  and  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  and 
appears  to  suffer  nothing  from  an  occasional  freshet.  South 
of  the  Amazonas  it  is  cultivated  but  rarely,  though  even  in 
the  province  of  Bahia  there  are  some  quite  large  plantations, 
especially  at  Ilh^os  on  the  Pardo,  and  at  Yalen9a.  I  saw 
no  cac&o  in  the  province  of  Espirito  Santo.  A  little  is  cul- 
tivated in  the  province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  the  Amazon- 
ian region  the  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  collected  twice  a  year 
and  dried  in  the  sun  ;  the  seeds  are  then  separated  from  the 
shells,  and  are  employed  principally  for  the  manufacture  of 
chocolate  or  other  preparations  for  beverages.  They  furnish 
a  thick  yellow  fatty  substance  which  is  sometimes  extracted 
and  used  for  various  purposes. 

Coffee  does  not  produce  well  here.  The  trees  grow  very 
rank  and  high,  with  spreading  branches ;  but  the  berries  ripen 
very  unequally,  and  not  unfrequently  have  to  be  gathered  six 
times  during  the  year.  This  is  owing  to  the  peculiar  climate 
of  the  region.  In  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Minas,  and  elsewhere, 
there  are  well-defined  wet  and  dry  seasons  during  the  year, 
and  these  appear  to  be  necessary  for  the  successful  culture 
of  coffee ;  but  here  on  the  Pardo  a  very  large  quantity  of 

*  Sco  Bates,  The  Naturalist  on  the  Amazons,  pp.  87  and  169. 
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rain  falls,  and  is  distributed  throughout  the  entire  year, 
making  the  climate  very  damp,  so  that  while  it  is  especially 
adapted  for  tlie  culture  of  cacdo  it  does  not  do  for  coffee. 
On  tlie  higher  chapada  lands,  however,  where  the  soil  is 
sandy  and  drier,  coffee  and  cotton  may  be  cultivated. 
Alluvial,  flat,  damp  lands  are  nowhere  proper  for  coffee, 
which  flourishes  best  on  hillsides. 

The  jack  (^Artocarpus  Braziliensis  Gom.)  is  cultivated 
in  Brazil,  particularly  in  the  province  of  Bahia  and  to  the 
north,  though  I  have  seen  it  at  Sao  Matheos,  and  occasion- 
ally as  far  south  as  Rio.  It  also  occurs  in  Minas  Gcraes, 
but  in  the  province  of  Baliia  it  becomes  of  considerable  im- 
portance. The  timber  is  valuable  for  building  purposes,  being 
very  durable  and  strong.  Tlie  fruit  is  immense,  being  some- 
times a  foot  and  a  half  in  the  longer  diameter.  It  consists 
of  a  stringy,  mucilaginous,  sweet,  and  nutritious  pulp,  in 
which  are  imbedded  large  seeds,  which,  when  cooked,  are 
edible  and  nourishing,  and  are  largely  used  for  food.  In 
some  parts  a  kind  of  farinha  is  prepared  from  them,  but 
its  use  is  by  no  means  general.  The  Fruita  poo  or  bread- 
fruit, Artocarpus  incisa,  is  also  cultivated  in  Brazil,  and 
may  be  seen  very  frequently  in  the  province  of  Bahia. 

The  forests  on  the  banks  of  the  Pardo  remind  one  of  the 
Doce  in  their  luxuriance.  The  trees  by  the  river-side  are 
loaded  with  parasites  and  interlaced  with  pendent  rope-like 
dpds.  Ferns  are  very  numerous,  and  one  species,  with 
beautiful  fringed  pinnsB,  climbs  up  the  trees  to  a  height  of 
forty  feet  or  more.  One  sees  here  a  species  of  grass  called 
Capim  da  Coloniaj  (an  exotic  ?)  which  has  been  introduced 
on  tlie  Pardo,  and  has  spread  within  tlie  last  few  years 
quite  extensively  over  the  river-banks.  At  the  Estreito 
there  is  an  isolated  patch  of  tertiary,  but  below  tliat  the 
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lauds  bordering  the  river  are  all  low.  A  Bhort  distance  be- 
low the  Furado,  a  channel  cut  across  a  bend  in  the  river, 
the  lands  become  lower  and  leas  hearily  wooded,  and 
auiuga  and  Guaxuma  bushes  appear  on  Uie  banks,  —  an 
iufolliblc  sign  of  the  approach  to  salt  or  brackish  water. 
Tliere  is  a  fern  common  to  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  on  the 
coast  which  appears  to  prefer  tliis  kind  of  water.  It  has 
a  tall,  erect,  narrow  frond,  with  stiff,  long,  narrow  piimules 
bent  upward  toward  the  stem.*  It  grows  abmidantly  in  the 
Ticinit;  of  the  Furado,  on  the  muddjr  banks  reached  by  tlie 
brackish  water. 

From  Canuaviciras  to  the  Rio  Poxim  nms  a  canal,  sepa- 
rated from  the  sea  hj  a  beach-ridge,  and  thence  uorthward 
tliis  same  canal  extends  to  the  Gommandatuba,  and  is  said 
to  afford  water  communication  to  the  latter  rtver  from  tlie 
Pardo.  Tlie  Gommandatuba  flows  into  this  cliannel,  which 
is  prolonged  Just  behind  the  beach  for  some  distance  north- 
ward  before  it  opens  out  into  the  sea.  At  tlic  Barra  da 
Gommandatuba  a  colony  has  been  established,  and  there  is 
a  little  village  of  thirty  or  more  houses  tlicrc.  The  shore  be- 
tween the  Gommandatuba  and  tlie  Una  is  low  and  flat,  but 
a  short  distance  inland  one  sees  the  tertiary  slopes,  which 
stretch  along  northward  from  the  Jequitinhonha  and  Pardo. 

The  Una  is  a  little  river  which,  according  to  Prince  Neu 
Wied,  is  so  dry  at  ebb  tide  as  to  be  easily  forded.  There 
are  some  excellent  lands  on  this  river,  and  the  forests  are 
ricli  in  Jacarand&  and  other  valuable  woods.  Tliis  river  is 
noteworthy  for  bending  northward  just  before  reaching  the 
ind  flowing  a  little  distance  behind  the  l>each-ridge. 
iposite  tlie  mouth  of  the  Pardo  several  high  hills,  lying 

hi*  maul  he  m  tpecioi  will  known,  bat  In  the  *h*«rir«  of  apcriinena  I 
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some  twenty  miles  inland  west  of  Commandatuba,  are  visible 
at  sea,  and  appear  to  be  gneiss,  but  when  off  the  Una  a 
heavy  mountain  range,  with  outlines  like  those  of  the  gneiss 
hills  north  and  south,  is  seen  stretching  off  northward,  and 
traceable  beyond  Ilh^os,  probably  tying  in  with  the  moun- 
tains of  Camamti.  This  range  is  called  the  Serra  de 
Itar&ca.*  Some  of  the  hills  in  this  range  must  be  three  thou- 
sand feet  in  height  or  more.  I  insert  here  an  outline  sketch  of 
this  coast,  to  show  the  character  of  the  topography.    I  was 


much  struck  with  the  outline  of  the  table-topped  hill  on  the 
right,  which  appears  to  be  composed  of  soft  horizontal  rocks. 
May  it  not  be  an  outlier  of  the  great  tertiary  sheet  that 
covers  so  large  an  area  in  the  interior,  and  which  in  some 
places  must  have  extended  down  to  the  coast  before  the 
deposition  of  the  coast  tertiary  beds  ?  I  would  suggest  a 
comparison  between  it  and  the  hills  of  Monte  Alegre  on  the 
Amazonas. 

From  the  Una  northwards  the  tertiary  plains  descend  to 
the  coast  and  extend,  with  high,  steep,  wooded,  rarely  per- 
pendicular slopes,  seaward  to  Ilh^os.  A  few  insignificant 
little  streams  empty  into  the  sea  along  this  coast.  As  a 
general  thing,  a  strip  of  flat  sandy  or  marshy  ground 
nins  along  under  the  bluffs.  The  Piassaba  palm  {Atlalea 
funifera)  grows  very  abundantly  on  the  slopes  and  the 
plain  above,  as  Prince  Neu-Wied  has  remarked.  This 
author  says  that  he  did  not  see  it  anywhere  north  of  Ilh^os. 
It  now  covers  large  tracts  on  the  Rio  Paraguassu,  below 

*  Prince  Neu-Wied  say«  that  gold  is  found  here. 
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CVxoeini,  and  along  the  Bahia  and  SSo  Francisco,  and  its 
(ilav  is  quite  an  important  article  of  commerce.  Prince  Neu 
WiiHl  s))cak$  of  finding  rounded  fragments  of  pumice  *  on  the 
$))ore  near  this  place,  and  states  his  belief  that  they  were 
dnftoi)  to  the  Brazilian  coast  from  the  island  of  Ascension.f 
Ilo  $}H>nks  of  finding  them  on  the  shore  near  Porto  Seguro, 
i^iu)  I  have  picked  up  large  quantities  on  the  island  of  Santa 
l^rliam  dos  Abrolhos. 

The  little  village  of  Oliven^a  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a 
\\\\\  by  the  shore,  about  nine  miles  south  of  Dh^os.  Its  in- 
habitants, civilized  Indians,  employ  themselves  in  making 
(ktraw  hats,  baskets,  £c.,  which  they  send  to  Uh^s  by  way 
of  the  beach,  on  mule-back.  They  plant  only  enough  to 
iiup)K)rt  themselves. 

As  above  remarked,  in  speaking  of  the  Rio  Pardo,  it  was 
U'lieved  that  that  river  divided,  part  of  its  waters  flowing 
into  tlic  sea  at  Cannavieiras,  while  another  part,  under 
the  name  of  tlie  Rio  Cachoeira,  flowed  into  the  bay  of  SSo 
Jorge  dos  Ilh^os.  Tliere  is  a  road,  or  rather  trail,  tlirough 
the  forest  following  this  river  into  Minas,  and  Prince  Neu 
Wied  travelled  over  it,  crossing  the  head-waters  of  the 
Cachoeira.  Uc  says  notliing  about  that  river  l)eing  only 
lui  offset  from  the  Pardo,  and  in  his  map  of  the  coast  be- 
tween the  twelfth  and  fifteenth  parallels,  after  Arrowsmith, 
ho  n^presents  the  Rio  Cachoeira  as  taking  its  source  very 
near  the  Panlo,  at  some  considerable  distance  below  the 
Villa  da  Vareda,  and  this  is  probably  correct.  Just  above 
the  mouth  of  the  river  a  small  river  called  the  Rio  do  Fun- 
duo  empties  into  it 

•  KW«r,  Vol  II.  p.  S5. 

t  ThU  harUlr  tttm%  probable,  ttnee  there  it  «  •oatbward-Aowiiig  cnnvnt 
•ctting  alon^  the  Bnuilian  coMt  toath  of  Cape  St.  Roqne. 
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In  the  year  1817  Prince  Max.  zu  Neu-Wied  made  a 
journey  into  the  interior  from  Ilhdos  to  the  borders  of  Minas, 
and  then  went  by  land  through  tlie  interior  to  the  Bay  of 
Todos  OS  Santos.  His  voyage  is  full  of  interest,  but  I  ex- 
tract from  it  only  a  few  points  which  bear  upon  the  geogra- 
phy, natural  history,  &c.  of  the  country. 

His  picture  of  the  forest  on  tlie  river  near  Ilh^os  is  so 
grand,  and  so  true  to  nature,  that  I  translate  a  portion 
of  it :  — 

"  Life  and  luxuriant  plant  growth  is  spread  everjrwhere. 
Nowhere  is  there  a  little  spot  without  plants.  On  all  stems 
species  of  Passijlora^  Caladium^  Dracontium^  Piper ^  Bego- 
nia^ and  Epidendrvmj  besides  many  ferns,  lichens,  and 
mosses  of  different  kinds,  bloom,  climb,  luxuriate,  and  at- 
tach themselves.  Tlie  forest  is  made  up  of  the  genera  Cocos^ 
Melastomaj  Bignonia,  Rhexia,  Mimosa^  Ing-a^  Bombax^  IleXj 
LauruSy  Myrthus^  Eugenia^  Jacaranda^  Jatropha^  Yisinia^ 
LecythiSj  Ficus^  and  a  thousand  other,  for  the  most  part, 
unknown  species  of  trees,  whose  fallen  flowers  one  sees 
lying  on  the  ground,  and  can  hardly  guess  from  which  giant 
tree  they  came.  Others  covered  with  blossoms  shine  afar, 
white,  bright  yellow,  bright  red,  rose-red,  violet,  sky-blue, 
Ac,  and  in  swampy  places  there  rise,  thickly  crowded  to- 
gether, the  great  elliptical  leaves  of  the  Heliconias  on 
long  stems  often  ten  to  twelve  feet  high,  and  noteworthy 
for  their  bright  red  or  fiery  flowers.  On  the  highest 
trunks,  high  up  in  the  forks  of  tlie  branches,  grow  immense 
tufts  of  BromeliaSj  with  large  clusters  [Blumenkolben  und 
Trauberi]  of  light  cinnabar-red  flowers,  or  of  some  other 
color ;  from  these  fall  great  bundles  of  roots  like  cords, 
which  hang  down  to  the  earth  and  form  a  new  obstruction 

for  travellers.      Such  bromelia-clumps  fill  all  the  trees, 

11* 
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and  when  with  the  lapse  of  years  thej  die,  and  are  dislodged 
by  the  wind,  thej  fall  with  a  crash.  A  thousand  Uianas,  from 
the  slightest  thread  to  the  thickness  of  a  man's  thigh,  and  of 
hard,  tough  wood  (AfuAiJita,  Banisieriay  PauKniaj  ^c), 
entwine  the  tnmks,  climb  even  to  the  highest  top  of  the 
tree,  where  they  blossom  and  bear  fruit  where  no  human 
eje  can  see  them.  Many  of  them  are  so  wonderfully 
formed  that  one  cannot  look  upon  tliem  without  amazement, 
as,  for  instance,  certain  species  of  Bauhinia.  From  many  of 
these  the  trunk  around  which  they  had  wound  decays,  and 
here  stands  a  giant  coiled  serpent,  whose  origin  makes  itself 
easily  understood  in  this  way."  * 

In  penetrating  into  the  interior  the  country  becomes  grad- 
ually higher,  and  at  the  same  time  drier,  while  the  forest 
becomes  less  and  less  luxuriant,  and  finally  passes,  on  the 
higher  ground,  into  a  catinga,  which  begins,  on  the  road  to 
Minas,  at  Porto  da  Can6a,  on  tlie  Rio  Cachoeira.  Bromeliar 
ceous  plants  become  more  abundant,  with  several  species  of 
SolanacecBy  Mimosas^  and  the  stinging  Cansan^So  {Jcdwpka 
^rens).  In  the  valleys,  however,  the  forest  is  still  dense  and 
thick.  In  the  catinga  grows  a  cactus  (Cerent)  with  im- 
mense stems  reaching  a  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  with  a 
diameter  of  two  feet.  On  the  western  side  of  the  Ril)eirSo 
da  Issara  is  a  range  of  hills,  called  the  Serra  da  8ussuarana, 
which  are  not  very  high,  but  covered  with  masses  of 
loose  rocks  and  stones,  with  a  thick  growth  of  catinga. 
The  country  onward  to  the  Giboya,  a  little  stream  flowing 
southward  into  the  Pardo,  is  covered  with  catinga.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  low  grounds  of  the  valleys  are  filled  with 
high  forests,  but  the  woods  on  the  slopes  and  high  lands 
grow  lower,  and  come  under  tlie  class  of  catinga.     Tlie 

•  Rn'm,  Band  IL  Sci'e  106. 
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Prince  says  that  the  Oiboja  flows  over  GtaniMafeln 
(gneiss).  I  should  judge  from  his  description  that  the 
country  between  the  Giboya  and  Ilhdos  was  of  the  same 
character.  A  short  distance  to  the  westward  of  the  Giboya 
is  a  range  of  mountains,  ^^  whose  hills,  of  a  considerable 
height,  have  a  rounded  outline,  and  are  strewed  over  witli 
masses  of  rocks  and  granite  blocks  in  which  especially  very 
large  pieces  of  white  quartz  occur.  The  whole  vicinity  is 
overgrown  with  very  thick  forest  or  catinga.  These 
mountains  bear  the  name  of  Serra  do  Mundo  Novo.  The 
first  mountain  is  the  highest ;  it  lises,  it  is  true,  with  gentle 
slopes,  but  it  requires  a  full  hour  to  ascend  it.  Thence  on- 
ward hills  and  valleys  alternate,  until  one  at  last  descends 
into  a  considerable  depression.    The  Bio  Pardo  flows  to  the 

left,  in  -a  deep  valley  parallel  with  the  road So  soon 

as  we  had  left  behind  us  the  fatiguing  Serra  we  found  the 
wood  still  more  changed  into  catinga,  for  in  the  depression 
itself  it  was  only  40-60  feet  in  height,  filled  with  many 
bromelia  and  cactus  clumps,  hung  with  moss  tufts  (  TUlanr 
d9ia)y  and  intermingled  with  many  kinds  of  trees  which 
reached  only  an  inconsiderable  height.  Here  is  found  the 
Pao  de  Leite  (in  all  probability  a  Ficus),  which  is  feared 
because  of  its  corrosive  milky  juice,  but  nowhere  was  seen 
the  beneficent,  nourishing  milk  of  the  Palo  de  Vaca,  which 
Humboldt  has  described ;  this  milk  would  in  our  situation 
be  a  great  comfort.  Farther  on  we  found  the  cork-like 
Barrigudo-tree  (^Bombax),  which  here  grew  to  only  a  small 
height,  many  species  of  Mimosa^  of  Bignonia,  and  so  forth, 
and  between  them  rock  masses  and  granite  blocks.  All  this 
shows  that  one  has  gradually  ascended  from  the  wet,  dark 
region  of  the  coast  forests  to  higher  and  drier  country." 
Tliis  description  is  very  interesting,  because  it  shows  that 
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hero  WO  have  a  region  which  has  not  been  so  mnch  affi^ted 
by  (lecofni>osition  as  the  coast  belt,  and  it  shows  us  how  the 
foroHt  a^>nc  narrows  down  as  we  go  northward. 

Ikyond  the  Barra  da  Vareda  one  enters  a  catinga  wood, 
and  gradually  ascends,  the  hills  being  gently  rounded,  and, 
QM  tlie  Prince  remarks,  announcing  the  open  plains  and 
ridges  which  make  up  so  large  a  part  of  the  interior  of  Bra- 
ziU  **  The  wood  has  in  many  places  lagdas  grown  up  with 
swamp  reeds,  in  others  extensive  naked  places  which  have 
Ijeen  burned  over  so  as  to  produce  grass  for  the  cattle.  Such 
places  become  covered  immediately  with  high  ferns  (^Pieris 
eawiata),  whose  horizontally  placed  fronds  wear  an  agree- 
alile  look.  With  the  end  of  the  wood  one  reaches  pleasant 
green  fields,  which,  despite  the  dry  climate,  appeared  to  have 
the  fresh  green  of  our  European  meadows.'' 

Going  westward  the  country  becomes  more  and  more  open, 
and  Uiere  are  extensive  open  flat  tracts  of  great  extent, 
covered  with  a  sparse  catinga  vegetation,  immense  can- 
delebra-like  cactuses,  and  ant-hills,  and  diversified  by  shal- 
low lagoas.  From  Tamburil  to  the  boundary  of  Minas 
Geraes  one  passes  through  a  monotonous  and  somewhat 
hilly  country,  cut  through  by  deep  ravmes,  and  covered  by 
catinga.  So  Foon  as  one  has  climbed  the  ridges  which  uni- 
fonnly  command  one  another,  and  throughout  are  covered 
in  the  same  manner  with  catinga  or  carrasco,  small  narrow 
fields,  grown  up  with  many  rush-like  grasses,  are  reached. 

In  some  places  near  Ressaque  tlie  Prince  found  mica 
slates  with  skiurolide$  in  single  crystals,  together  with 
hornblende.  This  succession  of  gneiss  and  mica  slate  cor- 
responds to  what  I  observed  on  entering  the  basin  of  the 
Jequitinhonha,  but  I  have  seen  no  staurotides  in  Brazil. 

The  carrasco  is  a  more  or  less  tliick,  usually  matted. 
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growtli  of  bushes,  with  stiff,  gnarly  stems,  which  grow  to  a 
height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  this  is  the  character  of  the 
vegetation  of  a  large  part  of  the  campos  of  the  interior,  par- 
ticularly of  the  wide  elevated  plams. 

The  country  grows  flatter  and  flatter  in  going  into  the  in- 
terior, and  at  the  same  time  the  bushes  grow  lower  until 
the  campos  geraes  are  reached,  where,  "  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  open  wooded  plains,  or  gently  rounded  hills  and 
ridges,  are  spread  out,  covered  with  dried  grass  or  scat- 
tered bushes." 

"  In  the  valleys  which  intersect  these  wide,  naked  ridges 
and  plains,  one  finds  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  brooks 
bordered  by  woods.  Here  also  single  clumps  of  bushes  are 
found,  hidden  here  and  there  in  the  deep  places,  particularly 
as  one  approaches  the  borders  of  Minas  Geraes,  and  this 
kind  of  wood  is  in  part  one  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
these  open  places.  One  often  believes  that  he  has  a  contin- 
uous plain  before  him,  when  he  comes  suddenly  upon  a  nar- 
row, steep-sided  valley,  hears  deep  below  him  the  murmur 
of  a  stream,  and  looks  down  upon  the  forest-trees  which,  va- 
riously colored  with  numerous  flowers,  line  its  banks.  Con- 
stant winds  prevail  here  during  the  cold  season,  with,  for 
the  most  part,  a  cloudy  sky,  and  in  the  dry  months  a  burn- 
ing, oppressive  heat,  whereby  the  grass  is  dried  up,  the  re- 
gion is  glowing  hot,  and  there  is  a  scarcity  of  potable  water." 

In  the  winter  these  high  lands  are  quite  cool,  and  hail  not 
imfrequently  falls.  Prince  Neu  Wied  describes  a  large  tract 
over  which  the  vegetation  was  dead  and  leafless,  and  he 
was  informed  that  it  had  been  killed  by  frost,  though  it  may 
be  that  the  effect  had  been  produced  by  excessive  dryness. 
To  one  accustomed  to  the  climate  of  the  coast,  that  of  these 
high  regions  is  apt  to  be  very  disagreeable.    The  Prince 
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found  the  temperature  early  on  a  foggy  morning  14'' 
Ileaumur  ss  68.5^  Fahr.,  and  at  noon  on  a  dry  smishiny 
day  VJ^^  Reaumur,  =  75.87%  and  this  was  just  at  the  end 
of  the  rainy  season,  in  February.  On  the  22d  January,  at 
Gatol^,  he  found  in  the  shade  between  two  and  three 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  a  temperature  of  24^°  Reaumur,  =  87.12"* 
Fahr.,  and  he  states  that  it  sometimes  reached  30^  Reau- 
mur, s=s  95.50°  Fahr.,  in  the  shade. 

These  campos  stretch  westward  to  the  Serra  das  Almas, 
and  southward  to  the  valley  of  the  Jequitinhonha,*  and  are 
only  sparsely  inhabited,  principally  by  herders  of  cattle. 
Agriculture  is  confined  to  the  bottoms  of  valleys  and  moist 
places. 

The  Emaj  or  American  ostrich  (^Khea  Americana)^  occurs 
in  abundance  on  the  campos  of  the  basin  of  the  Pardo,  to- 
gether with  the  celebrated  seriema  (^Palamedea  cristata 
Linn.,  Dicholophus  cristatus  Illiger),  a  large  bird  the  size 
of  a  crane,  very  swift  of  foot,  and  noted  for  its  shrill  voice 
like  that  of  the  peacock,  whence  the  English  name  crested 
screamer^  sometimes  applied  to  it.t 

With  reference  to  the  climate  of  this  part  of  the  coast, 
Neu-Wied  says  that  generally  the  months  of  February, 
March,  April,  and  May  are  the  rainy  months.  The  four 
months  following  are  tlie  cold  season,  while  the  hottest 
weather  is  in  October,  November,  December,  and  January. 
Our  author  says  that  he  never  observed  a  lower  temperature 
than  13'^  Reaumur,  nor  a  much  higher  one  than  30^  R^imiur. 

*  8oe  deflcription  of  the  campoe  of  the  Comarca  da  Joqnitinhonha  in  Chap. 
nL  of  thit  work. 

t  See  Eug,  Warming^  Sl-iUHnger  af  Naturm  •  dft  tropiMlt  BrtuHien,  V,  Cam* 
pomiyrme,  Tidukrift  for  Pop.  Fremtt.  af  Nat.,  Tredio  Rnkke,  Femte  Binds, 
Tredie  Hefte,  1868,  p.  S31.  This  is  a  verjr  interesting  article  on  the  fanna  of 
the  campos  region. 
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On  the  6th  March,  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  the  voyage, 
Neu-Wied  observed  a  temperature  of  28.50°  Reaumur,  and 
in  the  twilight  of  the  same  day  15°  B^aumur,  and  an  hour 
later,  when  the  dew  had  begun  to  fall,  14°  Rdaumur,  which 
observations  are  interesting  as  showing  the  diurnal  varieties 
of  temperature. 

Arraial  da  Conquista,  or  Victoria,  is  the  name  of  a  little 
village  lying  a  few  leagues  to  the  north  of  the  Barra  do 
Yareda,  and  noted  for  its  cotton  and  large  herds  of  cattle, 
which  are  sent  to  Bahia  to  be  sold. 

On  the  voyage  to  Bahia,  near  a  place  called  Urubu,  lying 
between  the  Rios  Caxoeira  and  Gontas,  Neu-Wied  describes 
brooks  whose  waters  were  salt,  discolored,  and  whitish,  and 
he  speaks  of  others  near  the  valley  of  the  Gontas.  Thus 
far  a  great  part  of  the  country  between  the  Arraial  da  Gon- 
quista  and  the  Rio  das  Gontas  has  been  hilly  and  more  or 
less  wooded. 

Between  the  Arraial  da  Conquista  and  Os  PossOes  (Po^Qes) 
the  country  is  very  uneven  and  covered  with  low  woods. 
Neu-Wied  calls  attention  to  a  very  interesting  fact  stated  by 
Humboldt,*  that  the  number  of  species  of  social  plants  in 

♦  Alex,  de  Humboldt,  De  Dittributiane  Geograp/uca  Plantarum,  1817,  pp. 

61,52;  — 

"  Rarissims  autem  sunt  plant*  sociatae  {PkaOes  aocialcs,  gestUiffe pjlaraen) 
in  plaga  asqninoctiali.  Difficilitcr  enim,  ex  genere  arborum  Sihis  OrinocenBibus 
nomen  ponas,  quippe  in  quibns  magnus  specierum  numcrus  aeque  commixtus 
fit.  Neque  in  locis  planis  §ub  zona  torrida  Novi  Orbis,  plantas  sociatas  fere 
alias  nllas  ennmeres  praster  Khizopboram  Manglen,  Sesuvium  Portulacastrum, 
Cioton  argenteum,  Banibnsam  Ouaduam,  atque  propter  capita  fluvii  Amazo- 
num  et  in  calidts  Provincia  Jean  de  Bracarooras,  amoenissima  nemora  Bouguin- 
villea  et  Qodoya  repletn.  Angentur  rero  stirpes  catervatim  nasccntes  quo 
magis  per  Mexicanum  imperium  versus  Cancmm  procedls,  vel  per  cacumina 
Andium  te  tollis,  ubi  altitudine  1800  baxapodamm  reperies  Escalloniam  mjr 
tilloidem,  Bratbim  juniperinam  et  multijugaa  MolinsB  spedes." 
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the  tropics  is  very  smally  and  says  that  not  unfrequently 
we  find  large  tracts  taken  possession  of  by  the  samambaia 
(^Mertensia  dichoioma  or  Pteris  caudata  ?)  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  shrubs.  This  is  the  case  all  along  the  coast. 
It  is  apt  to  spring  up  in  abandoned  dry  fields,  and  bury 
them  with  a  thick  mantle  of  foliage.  I  observed  it  growing 
at  Itabapuana,  Sao  Matheos,  and  in  numerous  other  places 
on  the  coast,  where  it  was  so  abundant  as  to  be  a  nuisance, 
and  I  have  noted  it  as  being  very  common  in  Minas.  It 
seems  to  have  the  same  habit  as  our  Pteris  aquUinay  which 
in  the  same  way  takes  possession  of  fields  and  drives 
everything  else  out.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  samam- 
baia in  Brazil  is  often  aided  by  fires  set  in  the  bushes  and 
grass  over  dry  places,  which  deplete  the  flora  and  give  the 
fern  a  more  open  field  to  grow  in.  The  most  remarkable 
social  plants  of  Eastern  Brazil  are  the  mangroves,  Conth 
carpus  and  Avicennia,  in  addition  to  which  and  the  Pteris 
caudata  are  some  species  of  Rhexia^  Cecropiay  Bignoniay 
together  with  the  UbiyTaquarass&j  some  grasses,  a  bamboo, 
and  the  dwarf  palm  of  the  coast,  Guriri.  The  Piassaba  and 
Camahuba  palms  would  also  appear  to  merit  being  included 
under  this  head. 

Between  the  Arraial  da  Conquista  and  Os  PossOes,  Neu 
Wied  describes  a  locality  with  high,  gently  rounded  hills 
covered  with  the  samambaia,  and  he  states  that  sometimes 
such  tracts  are  burned  over  so  as  to  produce  a  growtli  of 
grass.  Tlie  whole  country  here  is  exceedingly  dry,  and 
during  the  hot  season  the  vegetation  is  witliered  and 
scorched.  Water  then  fails,  and  cattle  die  if  not  removed. 
In  this  dry  region  is  found  a  beautiful  Bignaniay  eight  to  ten 
feet  high,  with  large  bright  citron-yellow  blossoms,  and  a 
Cassia^  together  with  the  Licuri  palm,  a  species  which  I 
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found  growing  over  the  taboleiras  at  Alagoinhas  on  the' 
Bahia  and  SSo  Francisco  Baiboad.  The  soil  is  of  a  red- 
dish-jellow  color.  The  deep  valleys  are  filled  with  dense 
forest.  Eyerywhere  one  sees  the  round  yellow  hills  of  the 
white  ant  scattered  about.  Carapatos*  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  incrusting  twigs  so  as  to  make  them  fairly  red, 
and  worrying  the  traveller  by  day  and  night.  Between  Os 
Poss5es  and  Urubd  the  country  is  of  the  same  desolate 
character.  In  this  region  many  cattle  are  pastured,  and  in 
some  localities  a  little  cotton  is  planted.  Of  the  journey 
firom  Urub6  to  the  Fazenda  da  Gachoeira  Neu-Wied  draws 
a  striking  picture  of  the  country  in  these  words :  f  "  I  fol- 
lowed the  way  through  an  inhospitable  deserted  wUdemess, 
in  which,  crowded  together,  mountain  after  mountain  rose 
behind  one  another ;  all  lay  before  us,  monotonous,  covered 
with  thick-woven  brushwood,  rough  and  wild,  and  mingled 
with  projecting  rock  masses.  Some  of  these  mountains  are 
naked  and  consist  of  variously  formed  masses  of  rock,  as  a 
general  thing  gently  rounded  above  ;  in  the  places  bare  of 
wood  the  soil  shows  itself  as  a  red-yellow  clay.  Bushes  of 
finely-plumed  thorny  mimosas,  mingled  here  and  there  with 
beautiful  flowering  plants,  amongst  which  I  will  mention 
only  one  splendid  plant,  a  new  species  of  fyomoea,  with 
large,  brilliant  fiery  blossoms,  made  on  both  sides  a  border 
to  the  way." 

"  The  rock  masses  of  the  strangest  forms,  oft«n  like 
towers  or  pulpits,  standing  singly  out  above  the  bushes,  are 
everjrwhere  in  these  mountains  inhabited  by  a  little  cavia," 
called  the  Moc6, — CoelogenyB  rupestris.    "  In  these  dry  rocky 

*  Bates  says  that  there  are  two  spedee  on  the  Amasonas.    See  Naturalist 
on  the  Amazons,  p.  173. 
t  Beim^  Vol.  U.  p.  236. 
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woods  there  reigned  a  heat  beyond  belief;  not  a  breeze 
stirred,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  reflected  from  every 
side ;  only  the  proud  Araras  [macaws]  in  our  neighborhood 
appeared  to  enjoy  it.  They  flew  screaming  about,  while 
the  most  of  the  other  birds  took  their  siesta  on  the  shady 
branches." 

The  mouth  of  the  river  at  Uh^os  forms  a  very  good  har- 
bor, and  is  entered  by  the  coasting  steamers.  Where  the 
valley  of  the  river  opens  out  into  the  sea  are  two  isolated 
gneiss  hills,  standing  one  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of 
the  other.  The  western  of  these  hills,  once  an  island,  has 
been  joined  to  the  bluff  on  tlie  north  by  a  broad  strip  of  sand, 
on  which  is  built  the  villa  of  Sao  Jorge  dos  Uh^os.  This 
causes  the  river  to  make  an  abrupt  bend  southward.  The 
eastern  hill,  also  formerly  an  island,  has  been  joined  to  the 
low  lands  on  the  south  by  a  strip  of  sand,  which  compels 
the  river  to  turn  towards  the  north,  when  it  enters  the 
sea  between  the  two  hills.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  shal- 
low, but  is  usually  entered  without  much  difficulty.  The 
waves  beat  very  heavily  on  this  coast,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
see  how  they  are  striving  to  throw  up  a  spit  across  the  river- 
mouth  on  the  northern  side.  At  high  tide  the  water  flows 
through  a  channel  cut  across  the  sand-beach,  uniting  the 
eastern  island  with  the  shore ;  but  the  waves  tend  to  increase 
the  height  of  this  beach,  and  tlie  river  is  obliged  to  escape 
around  the  western  side  of  tliis  hill.  To  the  northeast  are 
tlie  reefs  Sororoca,  Itapitinga,  and  Itaipins,  which  I  have 
not  examined,  and  north  of  these  are  the  islets  Ilha  Grande 
and  Ilha  Pequena,  distant  about  two  miles  north,  a  few  de- 
grees east  of  the  barra. 

The  town  of  Ilh^os  is  about  as  large  as  Caravellas,  but 
is  of  much  more  importance.    The  banks  of  the  Rio  Cax- 
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oeira  and  of  its  tributaries  near  Ilh^os  are  thickly  set- 
tled, and  there  are  many  large  fazendas  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cac&o,  sugar,  &c.,  which  products  are  exported  to 
Bahia. 

The  rocks  of  the  hill  on  the  western  side  of  the  barra 
consist  of  a  well-bedded  gneiss  like  that  of  Bahia,  but  much 
disturbed  and  broken  up.  Tlie  approximate  strike  is  north 
a  few  degrees  east. 

A  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Hh^os  the  little  river  Itahype 
empties  into  the  sea.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  largely 
settled.  The  river  itself  is  very  narrow,  but  deep,  and  alto- 
gether is  only  about  twenty-eight  miles  long.  On  the  north- 
em  side  is  a  little  lagda  communicating  with  the  Itahype 
by  a  narrow  canal.  Neu-Wied  says  that  searshells  are  found 
on  the  banks  of  this  lake,  and  that  kettle-formed  holes,  like 
those  hollowed  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
rocks  bordering  it. 

Spix  and  Martins  found  coral  banks  in  the  lake,  show- 
ing that  it  was  formerly  a  bay  which  has  been  cut  off  from 
the  sea  by  the  throwing  up  of  a  beach  across  its  mouth. 
^'  These  banks  show  themselves  in  many  places  in. the  lake 
at  a  depth  of  from  six  to  twelve  feet,"  and  furnish  material 
for  the  manufacture  of  lime.  The  corals  observed  by  Spix  . 
and  Martins  were  referred  by  them  to  the  old  species  Mad- 
repora  cavernosa^  hexagona,  and  astroites^  Lam.* 

On  the  sea-shore  near  the  Serra  Grande,  south  of  the  Rio 
de  Contas,  Spix  and  Martins  found  ^^  banks,  five  to  six  feet 
high,  of  a  soft,  coal-black  substance  which  soiled  the  finger 
when  pressed,  and  which,  carefully  examined,  seemed  to 
be  made  up  of  coal  and  quartz  grains."  This  appears  to  be 
some  recent  formation. 

*  Yon  Martins,  Reiu,  Band  II.  Seite  684. 
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From  nh^  northward  to  the  Rio  de  Gontas  th«  coast 
lands,  as  a  general  thing,  are  about  two  hundred  feet  in  height, 
and  level  topped,  witli  abrupt,  ateep  elopes  to  the  sea,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  tertiary.  The  appear^ 
ance  of  the  coast  just  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Contaa  is 
represented  in  the  following  sketch.     I  am  told  that  the 


soils  of  these  plains  are  sandy,  but  are  in  part  quite  fertile. 
On  the  slopes  cac&o  is  [danted. 

The  Rio  de  Contas,  or  Jussiape,  is  a  considerable  nver, 
which,  according  to  the  Diccumario  Geo^aphico,  rises  eight 
leagues  to  the  northwest  of  the  Villa  de  Rio  de  Contas,  or  at 
a  distance  of  some  one  hundred  miles  from  the  sea  and  to 
the  west  of  the  Serra  de  Siacor&.*  The  course  of  the  main 
stream  is  almost  east^west.  It  is  navigable  only  for  a  dis- 
tance of  some  four  leagues  above  its  mouth. 

The  lands  on  the  southern  side  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
are  moderately  high,  and  two  or  more  rocky  islands  and  a 
reef  of  rocks  project  northward,  so  that  the  channel  of  the 
river  is  bent  toward  the  north,  as  is  the  case  at  Dh^os.  There 
are  other  rocky  points  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  in  which 
a  rock  like  that  of  Bahia  is  exposed.  The  town  is  situated 
in  a  little  cove,  just  inside  the  bar,  on  the  southern  eide.  I 
found  the  rock  in  the  hill  and  point  west  of  the  town  to  be 

*  AccordiDg  to  Almddi,  it  takei  iu  riae  in  ■  liko  fort;  or  flflj'  miles  north 
of  tin  VilU  do  Rio  d«  Cooiai.  Bditon  uji  that  cliii  n«me  ihoqld  be  Rio 
dot  Coniu.    I  Tollow  C*m1,  Alnddk,  and  the  common  nuge  of  BruUiu 
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of  the  same  character  as  that  of  Bahia,  and  exposed  with  a 
strike  of  N.  46**  E.,  and  a  vertical  dip.  The  town  is  a  small 
one,  and  of  so  little  importance  that  the  coasting  steamers 
rarely  stop  there.  Its  commerce  consists  principally  in  fa- 
rinha,  of  which  something  like  50,000  sacks  are  exported 
every  year ;  cac&o,  yearly  exportation  more  than  4,000  arro- 
bas;  coflFee,  800  to  1,000  arrobas;  together  with  a  little  rice 
and  sugar,  and  large  quantities  of  woods,  especially  jaca- 
randd,  cedrOy  putumujUy  vinhatico.  Along  the  river  above 
the  town  are  many  fazendas.  The  population  is  said  to  be 
increasing.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  the  lands 
bordering  the  coast  are  fiat,  sandy  along  shore,  but  inside 
tliey  are  largely  overgrown  with  mangroves.  The  beach 
extends  southward  in  a  sharp  point,  which  tends  to  close  up 
the  river  oflF  the  point  just  east  of  the  town ;  but  the  current 
keeps  it  open.  Tlie  bar  is  not  difficult,  and  there  is  good 
anchorage  for  vessels  off  the  town.  The  Rio  de  Contas  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  about  the  size  of  the  Mucury.  The  ter- 
tiary blufis  trend  off  northward  of  the  river,  gradually  leav- 
ing the  coast.  A  narrow  channel  coming  from  the  north 
and  fiowing  through  the  low  lands,  parallel  with  the  coast, 
empties  into  the  river  opposite  the  town.  I  have  seen  in 
some  Brazilian  work  —  a  Roieiro,  if  I  rightly  remember — 
a  statement  that  there  had  been  found  on  the  banks  of  this 
river  the  bones  of  some  immense  extinct  quadruped.  Spix 
and  Martins  also  refer  to  them.  (See  Chapter  VII.  of  this 
work.)* 

*  Cazal  speaks  of  the  existence,  in  different  part  of  Brazil,  of  the  bones  of 
an  immense  extinct  animal,  which  he  suggests  might  be  the  behemoth.  I 
translate  a  few  sentences  from  his  note  on  it.  He  sajs :  "  Morse  gives  to  this 
qnadruped  the  name  of  Mammoth,  and  sajs  that  the  Indians  of  North  America 
pretend  that  its  species  still  exists  in  the  woods  which  are  to  the  north  of  the 
great  lakes This  beast  must  hare  been  of  a  slow  march,  not  proper 
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In  1866  I  touched  at  CamamA,  but  unfortunately  during 
bad  weather,  so  that  I  was  unable  to  see  much.  I  have 
never  revisited  the  spot.  I  regret  much  that  I  am  unable 
to  give  a  more  precise  and  detailed  description  of  the  bay 
on  which  it  is  situated,  for  it  is  of  great  interest,  both  to 
the  geologist  and  the  zoologist,  because  on  the  borders  of 
the  bay  are  the  turba  deposits  which  have  attracted  so  much 
attention,  while  off  the  mouth  of  the  bay  are  extensive  coral 
reefs.  Tliis  bay,  and  tlie  streams  which  flow  into  it,  have 
been  most  erroneously  represented  on  the  maps  and  charts. 
Arrowsmith  represents  it  as  a  deep  wide  bay  opening  broad- 
ly to  the  sea,  half  as  large  as  the  Bahia  de  Todos  os  Santos, 
and  sown  with  little  islands ;  and  Mouchez's  chart  gives  one 
really  no  idea  of  it.  My  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nicolay  of 
Bahia,  kindly  furnished  me  with  a  copy  of  a  recent  map  by 
Sr.  Jos^  Nascimento,  which  is  here  subjoined,  not  only  be- 
cause of  its  value  as  a  contribution  to  the  hydrography  of 
the  coast,  but  because  Mr.  Nicolay  has  indicated  on  it  the 
localities  where  the  turba  occurs,  as  well  as  several  other 
points  of  interest. 
.  The  shores  of  the  bay  and  its  arms  are  for  the  most 

for  a  banting  or  camirorons  animal,  and  with  a  bellj  to  capaciooa  that  onlj 
Tegetables  oould  siifBoe  to  noarish  it. 

"  Among  the  manjr  skeletons  which  hare  been  encountered  in  the  different 
provinces  of  the  New  World,  perhaps  none  mnj  help  to  form  a  better  idea  of  the 
animal  than  the  skeleton  which  was  discovered,  at  the  close  of  the  past  century 
in  the  Termo  da  MUa  de  Rio  de  Contnst,  hy  the  persons  engaged  in  clearing  oat 
a  hollow  in  the  rock  (ca/deinao  de  pfdrti),  in  order  to  make  a  tank  for  the  cattle. 
....  This  skeleton,  considerabljr  injured,  occupied  a  space  of  more  than 
thirty  paces  in  len$^h ;  the  ribs  were  a  palm  and  half  broad ;  the  shin-bones 
were  of  the  length  of  a  man  of  medium  stature  ;  the  tusks  were  almost  a  ftrofn 
in  length ;  a  molar  tooth,  without  the  root,  weighed  four  pounds ;  in  order 
to  remove  the  lower  jaw,  the  strength  of  four  men  was  necessary.**  —  ^  orty/ni/Su 
Biozilica,  p.  67,  note.    See  D*Arckiac,  Pai^bntoh^  Strati^n^itpie,  p.  2.31. 
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part  flat,  and  largely  of  recent  origin,  and  there  are  exten- 
sive mangrove  swamps  bordering  them.  From  over  this 
region  the  tertiary  clays  have  been  almost  entirely  denuded. 
Gneiss  occurs  at  the  town,  and  just  to  the  westward  is  the 
considerable  range  of  hills  called  the  Serra  do  Condorii, 
which  is  a  continuation  northward  of  the  coast  serras.  It 
is  in  the  low  grounds  of  the  Marahti,  a  broad  river-like  arm 
extending  off  for  some  distance  to  the  south  of  the  bay,  that 
the  turba  deposits  are  found.  The  specimens  of  turba  which 
I  have  seen  were  of  a  very  light  material,  grayish  or  brownish 
in  color,  and  felty  in  texture.  The  material  burned  readily 
when  ignited  in  a  candle,  affording  an  abundant  smoky  flame, 
leaving  the  mass,  however,  of  the  same  dimensions  and  form 
as  before.  The  material  appears  to  be  merely  a  mud  im- 
pregnated with  bitumen ;  and  as  it  appears  to  exist  in  large 
quantities,  it  would  be  very  valuable  for  gas-making  or  the 
manufacture  of  kerosene.  Prof.  Arthur  M.  Edwards  of  New 
York,  the  microscopist,  informs  me  that  a  Mr.  Southwor|h 
brought  home  with  him  some  specimens  of  carbonized  wood, 
and  Prof.  Edwards  *  has  some  fragments  of  leaves  from  the 
locality,  but  they  are  unfortimately  too  badly  preserved  for 
identification.  Mr.  Nicolay  personally  examined  the  turba 
deposits,  and  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  following 
observations,  which  throw  some  little  light  on  the  mode  of 
occurrence  of  the  bituminous  layers,  though  their  age  is  still 
left  m  obscurity :  — 

*  Since  the  aboye  was  written,  I  learn  that  some  of  the  tnrba  distilled  in 
New  York  yielded  of  first  quality,  one  hundred  gallons  light,  clear  oil  to  the  ton ; 
second  qoality,  serenty-five  gallons.  Prof.  Edwards  says,  in  speaking  of  the 
specimens  he  examined :  "  I  consider  the  tnrba  a  sand  impregnated  with  bitu- 
men, but  it  has  eridently  not  been  deposited  under  water,  because  it  contains 
no  diatoms,  and  the  yegetable  remains  in  it  are  wood,  a  few  leaves,  and  fibres 
like  fine  roots."  An  English  company  has  recently  been  formed  to  work  this 
deposit  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes. 
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**  The  Cuiiam6  aeries  does  not  appear  in  any  vaj  oonnecied 
with  that  of  Bahia  or  vith  those  of  the  Soath,  unlesBy  as  has  been 
reported,  taiba  is  fecund  on  the  Rio  de  Contaa. 
This  aeries  mar  be  designated  as  folio vs  :  — 
In  a  basin  of  gneifisose  locks  are  bitominons  schistSy  sands,  and 
maris  containing  (besiLs,  (fresh  water  f)  and  it  is  presumable  aboTe 
that  the  tnrba. 

**  There  are  also  aandstoties,  — prindpallr  red  concretions,  — not 
apparently  connected  with  the  bitominons  strata,  but  lying  nearer 
the  sea,  and  possibly  oatliera  of  the  Bahia  series. 

**  The  following  section  is  from  the  pit  sunk  by  Sr.  Jofto  da 
Costa,  filho:  — 


"20  feet  0 

in. 

Argillaoeons  and  arenaceous  schists. 

3    " 
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Bituminous  clay. 

4    ** 
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Ferruginous  and  arenaceous  sandstone. 

0    " 
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Schist  with  lignite. 

0    " 
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Bituminous  stratum. 

1    " 
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Micaceous  schists. 

1    " 
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U 

Schist  with  lignite  and  bitumen  below. 

2    « 
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« 

Schistose  strata. 

2    « 
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it 

Bituminous  strata,  some  quite  pure. 

12    " 

0 

l< 

Schistose  rocks. 

15    " 

0 

it 

Bituminous  strata. 

45    " 

0 

u 

GneiBSose  rocks. 

108  feet" 

Mr.  Nicolay  states  that  the  bituminous  strata  vary  much, 
from  pure  bitumen  to  an  arenaceous  kind  intcrstratiQed 
with  bituminous  shales ;  "  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  at  the 
depth  of  eighteen  feet,  two  veins  of  pedra  mollcy  an  imper- 
fect turba  occur.  These  arc  in  many  cases  present  on  tlie 
surface,  and  the  connection  should  be  ascertained,  but  ex- 
cept in  this  instance  pedra  molle  and  turba  only  appear  above 
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the  limestone,  i.  e.  so  far  as  is  known,  which  forms  the 
bottom  of  the  estuaries  which  miite  to  fonn  the  Camamti 

Bay." 

The  town  of  Camam6  is  only  a  small  one,  but  is  of  some 
little  importance,  exporting  to  Baliia  coffee,  farinha,  rum, 
rice,  cac&o,  and  woods  for  building  purposes.  Spix  and 
Mariius  speak  of  the  occurrence  of  coral  banks  in  the  Bay  of 
Camam6,  and  they  refer  some  of  the  corals  to  the  old  La- 
marckian  species,  Madr.  Vva^  M.  Astroides,  and  M.  Acropora. 
The  Ilha  de  Quieppe  lies  just  oflF  the  mouth  of  tlie  bay, 
and  is  surrounded  by  coral  reefs.  The  dangerous  reef  of 
Sorocosd  ( Sororocossd  ?)  lies  a  short  distance  to  the  north- 
west. About  ten  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of 
Camamti  lies  the  large  island  called  Boyapeba.  Mouchez, 
in  a  note  to  his  chart  says  that  the  pilots  represent  the 
gulf  lying  between  this  island  and  the  Bay  of  Camam6  as 
bemg  full  of  corals,  probably  chapeirOes.  The  island  of 
Boyapeba  is  about  five  miles  in  diameter,  moderately  high, 
with  a  few  prominent  hills,  and  separated  from  the  main- 
land by  a  narrow  channel.  On  the  southeastern  side  of 
this  island  is  the  dangerous  point  Castelhanos,  on  which 
the  French  ship  B^arn  was  wrecked  a  few  years  ago.  The 
village  of  Boyapeba,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  tlie 
island,  is  noted  for  its  little  commerce  with  Bahia  in  pias- 
saba,  rice,  and  mangrove  bark  for  tanning. 

Separated  from  this  island  on  the  south  by  narrow  chan- 
nels, and  from  tlie  mainland  by  a  channel  which  unites 
them  with  the  Barra  do  Rio  Una,  is  a  much  larger  island, 
called  Tinhar^,  some  ten  or  fifteen  miles  long  and  five  or 
six  wide.  Wedged  in  between  these  two  islands  and  the 
mainland  is  the  little  island  Tupiassti.  The  nortliem  portion 
of  the  island  of  Tinliar^  appears  to  be  high ;  while  the  rest, 
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together  with  the  island  of  Tupiaasu  and  the  mainland  oppo- 
site, is  low  and  in  great  part  swampy.  Mouchez  represents 
doubtfully  the  island  of  Tinhar^  as  crossed  by  two  or  three 
channels.  The  channel  west  of  this  island  is  very  narrow 
but  deep.  Into  it  flows  from  the  west  the  Bio  Jequi^,  a 
small  stream  of  little  importance.  The  northeastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island  of  Tinhar6  is  prolonged  northward 
into  a  sharp  promontory  called  the  Morro  de  SSo  Paulo, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Anto.  de  Lacerda,  is  composed  of 
gneiss.*  West  of  this  is  a  deep  bay  some  two  miles  wide, 
and  four  or  five  deep,  into  which  tlie  Rio  Tinhar6  empties 
from  the  south,  and  the  Rio  Una  from  the  west.  This  bay  is 
remarkable  for  a  long  sharp  sand-spit,  the  continuation  of  a 
sand-beach,  which  projects  southeastward  into  the  deep 
curve  west  of  the  Morro  de  Sio  Paulo.  In  this  bay  are 
several  small  islands.  Mouchez's  chart  appears  to  be  very 
inaccurate.  Prince  Neu-Wied,  after  leaving  Ignez,  reached 
a  river,  which  he  calls  the  Jequerif  &,  which  he  descended 
for  some  distance,  when  he  was  arrested  and  carried  across 
the  country  to  AldSa,  a  little  place  near  Nazareth.  In  his 
edition  of  Arrowsmith's  map  he  has  laid  down  his  route, 
which  he  represents  as  following  the  Una  instead  of  the 
Jequiri^i,  which  flows  into  the  sea  some  ten  miles  north 
of  the  Una.  One  cannot  doubt  from  his  description  that  it 
was  the  Jcquiri^^  which  he  descended,  and  that,  owing  to 
that  river  having  been  represented  as  emptying  into  the 
bay  of  the  Una,  he  laid  down  his  itinerary  incorrectly.  The 
town  of  yalen<;a  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Una,  and 
is  noted  for  its  largo  cotton-factory,  and  its  commerce  in 
woods  and  coffee.    From  the  Una  to  the  Jequirifft  runs  a 


*  PImIs  alio  M/i  thAt  it  Is  gneiit.    MUti.  dt  Plmiiiui  de  Fmet,  Tqbm  X 
p.  357. 
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long  sand-beach,  behind  which  the  lands  are  at  no  great 
distance  moderately  high  and  hillj.  North  of  the  Jequiri^d 
the  beach  is  interrupted  by  a  few  rocky  points. 

The  Bahia  de  Todos  os  Santos,  leaving  out  the  Islands,  is 
a  quadrilateral  figure,  with  unequal  sides,  as  follows :  ^  A  line 
from  the  Ponta  de  Sant.  Antonio  to  the  Ponta  Garcia  runs 
approximately  southwest,  and  measures  a  trifle  over  eighteen 
marine  miles ;  a  line  running  along  the  western  side  of  the 
bay  would  run  nearly  north-northeast,  and  measure  thirty- 
three  miles  ;  the  northeastern  side  of  the  figure  representing 
the  width  of  the  bay,  which  is  remarkably  uniform  tlirough- 
out,  would  run  about  southeast,  length  fifteen  miles  ;  while 
the  other  side  of  the  figure,  bringing  us  back  to  the  point  of 
departure,  would  be  approximately,  south-southwest,  sixteen 
miles.  A  large  island,  of  a  sigmoid  shape,  called  Itaparica, 
and  about  four  or  five  miles  wide  in  the  widest  part,  lies  in 
the  bay  with  a  general  northeast  trend,  its  axis  lying  several 
miles  to  the  west  of  that  of  the  bay,  and  its  southern  end  dis- 
tant about  two  miles  northeast  of  the  Ponta  Garcia.  About 
three  miles  northeast  of  the  Ilha  Itaparica  is  a  considerable 
island  called  the  Ilha  dos  Prades,  which  lies  just  off  a  point 
projecting  southward  from  the  head  of  the  bay.  Tliis  point  is 
deeply  indented  by  numerous  little  estuaries,  and  several 
large  islands  lie  oflF  its  west  side.  The  Ilha  Itaparica  and 
the  Ilha  dos  Prades  divide  the  bay  into  two  strips,  a  long 
and  narrow  one  to  the  west,  a  shorter  and  wider  one  to  the 
east.  With  this  general  description  of  the  bay,  let  me  now 
enter  into  a  little  more  detail.  Between  Ponta  Garcia  and 
the  Ponta  da  Caixa  de  Pregos  of  the  Ilha  Itaparica,  the  river 
Jaguaripe  finds  an  outlet  to  the  sea,  although  its  waters  are 
free  to  enter  the  channel  west  of  Itaparica. 

*  These  measnremenu  I  take  Arom  the  best  maps  and  charts  in  mj  posses- 
lion. 
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This  so-called  river  is  an  estuary,  which  at  the  month  is 
some  two  miles  wide,  but  narrows  rapidly  down,  being  at 
Nazareth,  a  town  some  ten  to  fifteen  miles  up  the  river,  only 
a  few  hundred  feet  in  width.  Steamers  ascend  to  Nazareth, 
but  navigation  ends  a  few  miles  above  that  town.  The  river 
rises  about  fifty  miles  west  of  Cachoeira,  and  has  a  south- 
eastern course.  All  its  branches  below  Nazareth  appear  to 
have  the  estuary  character,  opening  broadly  into  the  river.  I 
have  never  ascended  the  river,  and  can  therefore  give  no  defi- 
nite information  witli  respect  to  tlie  geological  character  and 
agricultural  capabilities  of  the  country  bordering  it.  Naza- 
reth and  Jaguaripe,  a  town  about  a  league  above  the  mouth, 
are  noted  for  their  extensive  manufactories  of  tiles  and 
earthenware,  which  are  sent  to  Bahia.  Opposite  this  last 
town  a  canal  runs  northeastward,  joining  the  Jaguaripe  with 
the  estuary  of  the  Jacoruna,  separating  a  large  tract  from 
the  mainland  called  the  Ilha  de  Santa  Anna. 

If  the  coast  should  rise  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  the  island 
of  Itaparica  would  be  joined  to  the  mainland  at  its  southern 
extremity ;  for  at  low  tide  the  channel  now  separating  it 
from  the  mainland  at  the  junction  of  the  canal  with  the 
estuary  of  the  Jaguaripe  is  only  some  six  feet  deep  at  low 
water,  but  it  deepens  gradually  on  going  northward.  The 
west  side  of  the  channel  is  bordered  by  a  line  of  islands  called 
the  Ilhas  de  Parajuhia,  which  extend  almost  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Paraguassu.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  eastern 
exposed  side  of  Itaparica  with  its  long  stretches  of  sea-beaches 
uniting  rocky  points  with  the  sheltered  western  side,  which 
is  exceedingly  irregular,  and  cut  up  by  bays  and  estuaries. 
Of  the  geology  of  Itaparica  I  know  nothing,  except  that  I 
am  informed  by  Dr.  de  Lacerda  and  Mr.  Nicolay  that  the 
high  hills  are  gneiss.     In  Dr.  de  Lacerda's  cabinet  at 
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Bahia  is  a  pebble  from  Itaparica  full  of  what  appear 
to  be  tertiary  shells ;  but  it  bears  so  strongly  the  appear- 
ance of  a  European  formation,  that  I  more  than  sus- 
pect that  it  has  found  its  way  across  the  Atlantic  in 
ballast.*  Darwin  speaks  of  deposits  of  tertiary  shells,  and 
Elie  de  Beaumont  says  that  M.  Pissis  found  tertiary  de- 
posits resembling  tlie  European  mollasse  in  the  bay  of 
Bahia.  I  have  seen  none,  and  it  is  singular  that,  if  they 
exist,  Mr.  Nicolay,  who  has  explored  the  bay  most  indus- 
triously, should  not  have  found  them.  In  all  probability 
both  Darwin  and  Pissis  mistook  (most  pardonably)  the 
recent  consolidated  beaches  for  tertiary.f  Coral  banks  exist 
along  the  shores  of  the  island,  and  the  corals  are  collected 
and  burned  for  lime.  The  species  are  the  common  ones 
of  the  Abrolhos  region,  though  Heliastraea  appears  to  be 
more  abundant  than  at  Bahia. 

The  Rio  Paraguassfi  is  the  largest  and  most  important 
stream  that  waters  the  province  of  Bahia.  It  rises  in  the 
Serra  da  Chapada,  in  the  diamond  district  west  of  the  Bahia 
de  Todos  os  Santos,  and,  obstructed  by  many  falls,  reaches 
at  last,  a  few  miles  below  the  city  of  Cachoeira,  the  head  of  an 
estuary  which  empties  into  the  Bahia  de  Todos  os  Santos  on 
the  western  side  and  to  the  northwest  of  the  northern  extrem- 
ity of  the  Ilha  de  Itaparica.  Through  the  kindness  of  my 
friends  Dr.  Antonio  de  Lacerda  and  Mr.  Hugh  Wilson,  I  was 

*  One  must  be  on  his  gaanl  on  the  coast  of  Brazil  against  collecting  speci- 
mens from  rocks  brought  as  ballast  not  only  from  other  parts  of  the  Brazilian 
coast,  bnt  also  from  other  countries.  At  Maceid  I  saw  palaeozoic  rocks  which  I 
was  told  came  from  North  America.  So  the  Irish  carboniferous  limestone 
brought  to  St  John,  New  Brunswick,  finds  its  way  all  along  the  coast  of  that 
proTince. 

t  I  think  it  is  Darwin  who  speaks  of  tertiary  fossils  as  occurring  at  the  head 
of  the  bay.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  fossils  should  not  exist  as  the  tertiary 
rock  of  that  locality. 
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enabled  to  ascend  the  river,  or  rather  estuary,  as  far  as  the 
city  of  Cachoeira,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fete  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  steam  tramroad  just  commenced  by  an  Eng- 
lish company,  and  intended  to  unite  the  city  of  Cachoeira 
with  the  Villa  do  Urub6  on  the  Sao  Francisco,  and  the  fol- 
lowing observations  were  made  at  that  time.  The  entrance 
of  the  ParaguaBs6  is  quite  narrow,  and  bordered  by  high 
lands.  Tlie  water  is  deep.  Some  of  the  hills  at  the  entrance 
may  be  five  hundred  feet  high.  Bluffs  on  the  southern  side 
showed  that  they  were  composed  of  horizontal  beds  of  a 
soft,  light  yellowish  brown  sandstone.  I  believe  this  to  be 
an  extension  of  tlie  tertiary  formation  of  the  coast. 

On  entering  the  narrow  mouth  the  river  immediately 
widens  into  a  lake-like  expansion,  in  which  is  a  long,  narrow 
island.  High  bluffs  on  tlie  shore  of  the  island  and  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  opposite  show  red  sandstone  with 
white  streaks,  and  a  beautiful  oblique  lamination.  About  a 
league  from  the  mouth,  just  above  the  Barra  do  Rio  Camu- 
rugipe,  the  river  narrows  abruptly,  and  is  here  more  than  one 
hundred  feet  deep.  Tlie  land  on  each  side  of  the  river  is 
three  to  four  hundred  feet  high,  flat-topped,  with  steep 
slopes  toward  the  river,  and  occasional  bluffs  which  show 
red  sandstone  in  horizontal  strata,  as  below.  The  soil  is 
red,  but  thin,  and  the  vegetation  is  very  scanty,  consisting 
of  piassabas  and  low  bushes,  with  a  few  cocoa-palms  (  Cocoi 

nucifera)  and  Dcndes*  (^Eiccis  Guineensis  L.).  At  one 
place  near  tlie  battery,  called  the  Fortinho,  the  sandstone 

beds  appeared  to  have  a  slight  dip  northward,  but  this  is 

evidently  local,  as  the  whole  formation  is  quite  undisturbed 

and  horizontal. 

*  This  palm,  an  African  species,  goes  bj  the  name  of  Caianhi  on  the  Ama- 
sonas.  Tho  froit  pves  an  oran^^e-colored  oil,  much  used  in  Brazil  for  culinarjr 
purposes.    It  is  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  soaps.  ^ 
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Above  the  fort  the  river  opens  out  into  another  broad  ex- 
panse, and  a  beautiful  view  is  presented.  The  whole  country 
is  an  elevated  plain,  witli  steep  slopes  to  the  estuary  and  its 
branches.  These  slopes  have  the  same  character  as  below, 
and  are  covered  largely  by  piassaba-palms.  An  occasional 
sugar-factory  may  be  seen  on  the  river.  Prom  this  lake-like 
expansion  of  the  river  a  broad  arm  extends  off  to  the 
southwestward  for  some  six  miles  in  a  broad  valley,  into 
the  head  of  which  empties  the  Rio  Capanema,  and  on  which 
is  situated  the  village  of  the  same  name.  This  arm  is  called 
the  Rio  de  Capanema,  and  it  is  said  to  receive  the  waters 
of  a  lake.  Maragogipe  is  a  prettily  situated  and  flourish- 
ing village,  built  at  the  base  of  the  chapada,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Capanema  with  the  Paraguassd.*  The  slopes  of  the 
chapadas  are  here  more  or  less  cultivated  with  corn,  &c., 
and  tliere  are  large  groves  of  cocoa-palms  on  the  island  in 
front  of  the  town. 

Prom  the  northern  part  of  the  expanse  of  the  Paraguassd 
extends  northwards  another  arm  called  the  Iguape,t  into 
which  a  little  river  empties.  The  valley  of  the  Iguape  is 
broad  and  exceedingly  fertile,  and  there  are  very  many  ex- 
tensive sugar-plantations  situated  in  it.  J  The  tertiary  cha^ 
padas  grow  higher  as  we  ascend,  and  on  the  Iguape  they 
must  be  at  least  seven  hundred  feet  in  elevation.  Passing  the 
Iguape  the  river  narrows  very  suddenly,  and  thence  to  the 
city  of  Cachoeira  it  is  only  a  few  hundred  feet  wide.     More 

*  Cazal,  CcTografia,  Tom.  II.  p.  125,  says  that  in  the  vicinity  is  found 
antinumio  and  bdlo-armenio. 

t  This  name  is  rather  uncommon,  being  found  onl  j  a  few  times  on  the  Brazil- 
ian coast.  It  appears  to  be  another  form  of  Ygarape,  canoe-path  or  channel,  a 
name  applied  to  the  side  channels  of  the  Amazonas.    (See  Index.) 

I  Cazal  says  that  the  soils  of  the  valley  of  Iguape  are  the  best  known  for  the 
culture  of  cane,  being  of  black  utossa/z^and  strong.    Cor.  Braz.,  Tom.  II.  p.  12A. 
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properly  speaking,  the  mouth  of  the  Paraguassii  is  here,  and 
tiie  irregular  sheet  of  water  below,  to  the  bay,  is  a  tidal 
estuary.  At  the  point  where  the  river  flows  into  the  estuary, 
rock  shows  itself  in  the  river-banks,  and,  according  to  Senhor 
Przewodowski,  who  accompanied  me  on  tlie  voyage,  is  the 
cora^Ho  de  negro  rock,  like  that  of  Bahia.  The  strike  is 
N.  40**  E.  Dip  vertical.  The  country  bordering  the  river 
consists  of  rounded  hills,  back  of  which  are  the  elevated 
chapadas.  Bricks,  tiles,  and  pottery  are  largely  manufac- 
tured on  the  river,  from  the  clays  of  the  alluvial  river-banks. 
The  water  of  the  river  is  very  turbid  and  brownish. 

The  stream  narrows  as  we  ascend,  and  is  so  shallow  that 
two  of  the  little  steamers  with  a  part  of  the  excursionists 
from  Bahia  got  aground.  There  are  a  few  sugar  fazendas 
on  the  river  below  Gachoeira.  Above  Cachoeira  the  river 
is  obstructed  by  falls  and  rocks.  The  town  of  Gachoeira, 
a  respectably  sized  village,  is  noted  more  particularly  for  its 
export  of  sugar  and  cigars. 

The  country  bordering  the  Bahia  de  Todos  os  Santos  is 
in  general  terms  very  productive,  and  it  has  long  borne  the 
name  of  the  ^^  Reeoncavo.^^  Sugar  is  the  principal  product, 
though  mandioca,  Ac,  are  cultivated.  The  tertiary  de- 
posits  extend  across  from  the  Paraguassii  to  Sant.  Amaro,  a 
flourishing  city  on  the  river  Serigi,  some  three  leagues  above 
the  mouth,  according  to  my  friend  Dr.  Brunet,  the  Director 
of  the  Agricultural  Institute  of  Bahia.  Dr.  Brunet  informs 
me  that  the  lauds  of  the  vicinity  of  Sant.  Amaro  are  very 
fertile.  Sugar  and  farinha  are  the  principal  products.  Here 
is  situated  the  Agricultural  Institute  above  spoken  of.  East- 
ward tlie  tertiary  beds  extend  to  the  Baliia  and  SSo  Fran- 
cisco Railroad. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  Bahia  de  Todos  os  Santos 
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with  the  Bahia  do  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  latter  is  also  divided 
almost  into  two  parts  by  the  Ilha  do  Oovemador  and  the 
islands  to  the  nortlieast ;  but  the  most  interesting  point  is 
to  observe  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  rivers  emp- 
tying into  the  two  bays.  Those  of  Rio  are  all  small,  and  at 
their  mouths  tliey  are  bordered  by  fiat  grounds  and  mangrove 
swamps,  owing  to  the  rapid  building  out  of  the  land ;  for 
the  lands  about  the  bay  are  mountainous,  and  the  streams^ 
swollen  by  heavy  rains,  bring  down  an  immense  quantity  of 
sediment  into  tlie  bay.  The  lands  bordering  the  Bahia  de 
Todos  OS  Santos  are  high,  and  stretches  of  sands  and  man- 
grove swamps  are  rare ;  while  the  rivers,  bringing  down  less 
sediment,  are  not  so  contracted  at  their  mouths,  but  open 
out  broadly  into  the  bay. 


19* 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  SAO  FRANCISCO  BASIN. 

The  Explorations  of  Halfeld,  Liais,  St.  John,  Allen,  Ward,  Bnrton,  &c.  —  Gen- 
eral Shape  of  the  Basin.  —  Its  uniform  Width.  —  The  S&o  Francisco  Vallej 
hollowed  out  of  a  Series  of  horizontal  Beds  of  Limestone  and  Sandstone.  — 
The  Chapadas.  —  The  soK»lled  "  Serra"  separating  the  S&o  Francisco  from 
the  Tocantins  Basin  an  irregular  Strip  or  Table-land  of  Sandstone.  —  The 
Serras  of  Araripe  and  Dons  Irm&os.  —  Table-topped  Hills  in  the  Valley  of 
the  SSo  Francisra ;  Outliers  of  the  Chapadas.  —  Doubts  about  the  Age  of  the 
Sandstones  and  Limestones. — Limestones  of  the  Rio  das  Velhas.  — Remains 
of  Extinct  Quadrupeds  in  Brazil,  spoken  of  by  Cazal,  Spix  and  Martins,  &c 
—  Claussen's  Discoyeries  in  the  Caves  at  Curvelo.  —  Dr.  Lund's  exhanstiye 
Researches  at  Lag6a  Santa.  —  Caves  described ;  their  Number,  Extent,  Sta- 
lactites and  Deposits  of  Bones  in  Saltpetre  Earth. — Immense  Quantities  of 
small  Bones  brought  in  by  Owls,  &c.  —  Large  Number  of  Fossil  Animals  dis- 
covered by  Lund.  —  Former  Existence  of  Megatheria,  Mylodons,  Mastodons, 
immense  Armadillos  and  Cats,  Horses,  &c.,  in  Brazil.  —  Remains  of  a  Race 
of  Man  of  high  Antiquity.  —  Reinhardt*s  Generalizations.  —  The  Rio  do  SSo 
Francisco  of  the  Sixteenth  Class  among  the  Rivers  of  the  World,  but  third 
in  Rank  in  Brazil.  —  General  Description  of  the  Stream.  —  Its  AiBuents, 
the  Rios  Fartf,  Paraopeba,  and  Das  Velhas.  —  The  Rio  das  Velhas  alone 
capable  of  being  made  navigable  for  Steamers.  —  The  S3o  Francisco  naviga- 
ble with  but  few  Interruptions  for  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  Leagues  below 
the  Rio  das  Velhas.  —  Cost  of  removing  Obstructions.  —  Proposed  Railway 
from  Joazeiro  to  Piranhas.  —  Fertility  of  Low  Lands  of  Sfto  Francisoo  Val- 
ley. — Liais's  Picture  of  the  Campos. 

Before  we  take  up  the  geology  of  the  interior  and  western 
portion  of  the  province  of  Bahia,  which  latter  embraces  a 
considerable  part  of  the  basin  of  the  SSo  Francisco,  I 
propose  to  give,  in  a  few  words,  a  sketch  of  the  geology 
and  hydrography  of  the  whole  basin ;  and  this  is  the  more 
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needed,  since  further  on  we  shall  have  to  visit  the  lower 
part  of  the  great  river,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
some  questions  bearing  on  its  navigation,  &c. 

No  river  in  Brazil  has  been  so  carefully  studied  and 
mapped  as  the  SSo  Francisco  and  its  tributary  tlie  Rio  das 
Velhas.  Halfeld  explored  the  main  river  from  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  two  streams  to  the  sea,  and  published  a  few  years 
ago  a  magnificent  chart  of  the  river  in  atlas  form,  accom- 
panied by  a  detailed  description  of  every  league.  He  also 
made  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  removing  tlie  obstacles  to 
navigation,  so  as  to  render  it  a  great  interior  water  high- 
way. But,  as  Burton  and  Liais  have  remarked,  the  chart 
of  the  river  is  rather  a  detailed  plan  than  a  scientifically 
accurate  map,  as  it  wants  the  meridians  and  parallels. 

M.  Emmanuel  Liais,  the  author  of  UEspace  C^lestej 
made  a  most  elaborate  survey  of  the  Rio  das  Yelhas  and 
Upper  Sao  Francisco.  In  his  report*  on  tliis  survey  the 
obstructions,  such  as  rocks,  rapids,  &c.,  are  shown  in  dia- 
gram and  described,  and  estimates  are  given  of  the  proba- 
ble expense  of  removing  them.  Almost  all  the  well-known 
explorers  of  Brazil  have  visited  some  part  of  the  Sao  Fran- 
cisco basin.  Among  the  later  are  Messrs.  St.  John  and 
Allen  of  the  Tliayer  Expedition,  the  former  a  geologist,  the 
latter  an  ornithologist,  but  a  good  geological  observer. 
Mr.  St.  John  made  an  exceedingly  careful  examination  of 
the  valley  of  the  Rio  das  Velhas,  and  of  the  SSo  Francisco 
as  far  as  the  Barra  do  Rio  Grande,  whence  he  crossed  over 
into  the  basin  of  the  Pamaliyba,  and  continued  his  explora- 

*  Hydrographie  da  Haat  San-Francisco  et  da  Rio  das  Velhas,  on  resultats 
an  point  de  vne  hjdrographique  d'nn  voyage  effectn^  dans  la  proyince  de  Minas 
Geraes,  par  Emm.  Liais.  Onvrage  publid  par  ordre  dn  gouvemement  impe- 
rial da  Br&il,  et  accompa^<^  de  cartes  levdcs  par  TauTeur  avec  la  collaboration 
de  MM.  Edw.  Jose'  de  Moraes  et  Ladislas  de  Souza  Mello  Netto.    1865. 
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tions  across  the  provinces  of  Piauhy  and  MaranhSo  to  the 
city  of  Sao  Luiz.  Mr.  St.  John  had  the  good  fortune  to  ex- 
amine tlie  geology  of  a  route  along  which  the  geological 
features  of  the  country,  tliough  somewhat  monotonous,  are 
more  exposed  to  view  than  along  almost  any  other  that 
could  have  been  assigned  him.  He  did  liis  work  thorough- 
ly, and  his  report  will  be  of  great  interest  when  published, 
and  we  hope  that  it  will  not  be  long  delayed.  Mr.  Allen, 
suffering  from  ill  health,  parted  with  his  companion  and 
went  on  to  Chique-Chique,  where  he  took  mules  and 
crossed  the  province  of  Bahia  to  Gachoeira.  Mr.  Allen 
has  made  a  valuable  report  on  that  part  of  the  country 
which  he  visited  alone,  and  he  has  been  kind  enough  to 
give  me  some  notes  on  the  geology  and  physical  geography 
of  the  province  of  Bahia,  which  I  shall  insert  in  a  subse- 
quent chapter. 

Finally  we  have  Burton,  who  in  1867  explored  the  Rio  das 
Velhas  and  Sao  Francisco  to  the  sea,  and  he  has  given  us 
an  account  of  his  journey  in  the  second  volume  of  liis 
^*  Highlands  of  Brazil."  This  book  is  like  a  series  of  sharply 
drawn  photographs  of  nature  and  life  along  his  route.  It 
is  exceedingly  full  of  facts  of  every  kind ;  but  his  peculiar 
style,  and  wholly  unique  geological  language,  render  his 
geological  observations  in  many  cases  quite  valueless. 

The  basin  of  the  SSo  Francisco  is  a  peculiar  one.  It  is 
long,  of  very  equal  width,  the  lower  half  making  a  strong 
curve,  the  convexity  of  which  faces  the  northwest.* 

The  head  of  the  basin,  bounded  by  high  serras  of  eosoic 
and  older  Palaeozoic  metamorphic  rock,  narrows  rapidly  to- 

*  LUis  calls  attention  to  the  Tery  aniform  width  of  the  Sfto  Francisco  ral- 
lej,  and  says  that  it  varies  from  &fiy  to  eighty  leagues.  See  his  paper,  Le  Rio 
San-Francisco  au  Br/sH,  Bull  de  la  Soc,  de  Giografhit,  Fifth  S^e,  IL  p.  369. 
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ward  the  south,  and  at  the  apex,  near  Ouro  Preto,  are  some 
of  the  highest  elevations  in  Brazil.  It  is  separated  from  the 
coast  river  basins  by  the  ridges  of  the  great  metamorphic 
coast  belt  and  the  line  of  chapadas  running  along  a  part 
of  its  smnmit,  the  whole  coUectivelj  called  the  Serra  do 
Espinha^o  by  Baron  von  Eschwege.  This  metamorphic  belt 
flattens  down  between  the  two  provinces  of  Baliia  and  Per- 
nambuco,  and  the  basin  bends  round  to  the  east  and  crosses 
ity  opening  out  to  the  sea. 

The  whole  length  of  the  basin  is  not  far  from  twelve  hun- 
dred miles,  and  its  greatest  width  not  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  forty.  It  is  separated  from  the  Paran&  basin  by 
metamorphic  serras,  which  become  lower  as  one  goes  north- 
ward, finally  dipping  under  a  sheet  of  sandstone  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  the  cliapadas  along  the  Serra  do  Es- 
pinhaqo,  and  which  run  northward  to  the  province  of 
Piauhy,  forming  a  table-land,  flat  topped,  witliout  mountains, 
and  of  a  varying  width,  which  sends  out  broad  spurs  of 
chapadas  between  the  affluents  of  both  the  SSo  Francisco 
and  tlie  Tocantins  basins. 

Mr.  Ward  tells  me  tliat  tlie  valley  of  the  SSo  Francisco, 
along  the  western  flank  of  the  OrSo  Mogor,  is  skirted  by 
high  chapadas  composed  of  sandstones  and  limestones,  hav- 
ing precisely  tlie  same  character  as  those  of  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley ;  the  chapadas  sending  out  spurs  into 
the  valley.  Tliese  chapadas  are,  when  dry,  covered  by 
the  ordinary  campos  vegetation,  but  magnificent  groves 
of  Buritf  palms  are  found  in  the  damp  shallow  valleys. 
Mr.  Ward  estimates  the  height  of  these  elevated  plains  at 
2,500-3,000  feet.  They  break  down  abruptly  on  reach- 
ing the  Sfio  Francisco  valley.  Mr.  Ward  describes  the 
fiat-topped  hills  of  the  valley  as  outliers  of  the  sandstones 
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and  limestones,  and  he,  I  think,  rightly  ascribes  their  lower 
height  to  their  having  suffered  denudation. 

On  Hearing  the  limits  of  Piauhy  the  basin  reaches  the 
metamorphic  belt,  and,  being  prevented  from  extending 
northward  by  the  sandstone-crowned  metamorphic  ridge  of 
the  Dous  IrmSos,  bends  round  as  above  described  and  flows 
to  the  east.  The  chapadas  I  have  mentioned  continue  on, 
with  more  or  less  breaks,  along  the  northern  side  of  the 
basin  forming  the  serra  of  Araripe.  The  upper  part  of  the 
basin  is  occupied  by  horizontal  limestone  deposits,  while 
farther  down  are  sandstones,  shales,  Ac.  The  lower  half 
of  the  valley,  almost  to  the  sea,  is  cut  down  to  the  bottom 
metamorphic  rocks.  The  basin  was  primarily  determined 
by  the  ancient  denudation  of  the  metamorphic  rocks ;  but  as 
it  stands  to-day  it  is  worn  in  the  great  sandstone  sheet, 
which  I  shall  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  chapters 
attempt  to  show  covered  the  whole  plateau  of  Brazil.  It 
is  the  fashion  among  map-drawers  to  throw  in  a  range  of 
mountains  separating  two  great  river  basins,  especially  if 
there  is  known  to  be  any  high  ground  between  them,  and 
tills  mountain  range  is  carefully  drawn  along  the  sum- 
mit line  of  the  water-shed.  Brazil  is  usually  represented 
as  traversed  in  all  directions  by  mountain  chains,  drawn 
as  if  they  were  all  alike  narrow  ridges.  But  rivers  may 
take  their  rise  on  elevated  plains,  and  the  water-shed  may 
be  only  an  insignificant  bulging.  It  is  so  with  the  great 
divide  between  the  La  Plata  and  Amazonian  systems.  In 
the  case  of  the  Tocantins  and  SSo  Francisco  the  streams 
traverse  an  elevated  plateau  of  sandstone,  which  forms  on 
top  a  plain.  Tlie  branches  taking  their  rise  on  the  divide, 
and  flowing  in  opposite  directions,  have  cut  for  themselves 
valleys  that  widen  out  towards  tlieir  respective  main  rivers, 
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SO  that  the  high  lands  separating  the  two  basins,  instead  of 
being  a  narrow  mountain  chain,  consist  of  an  elevated  plain 
sending  out  jagged  spurs  between  the  valleys  of  the  tribu- 
tary streams.  Outliers  of  tliese  chapadas  form  isolated  table- 
topped  hills  and  ridges  bordering  the  main  stream  of  the 
SSo  Francisco  as  far  down  as  the  Great  Falls.*  These 
high  lands,  usually  drawn  on  maps  as  narrow  ridges,  appear 
like  ranges  of  upheaval,  and  the  maps  are  only  calculated 
to  mislead  the  geologist  and  physical  geographer. 

Tlie  stratigraphical  relationship  of  the  limestones  has  yet 
to  be  worked  out,  but  they  appear  to  underlie  the  sandstone 
of  the  Tocantins-Sfio  Francisco  divide,  for  both  Gardner 
and  Ward  speak  of  them  as  appearing  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  slopes  in  descending  from  the  chapadas  into  the  SSo 
Francisco  valley.f  I  shall  leave  the  detailed  description 
of  these  deposits  to  Mr.  St.  John,  to  whose  report  it  prop- 
erly belongs,  and  confine  myself  only  to  a  few  points  well 
determined  by  other  geologists,  and  which  I  need  to  state 
here  in  order  to  complete  that  general  sketch  of  Brazilian 
geology  and  physical  geography  which  I  am  attempting  to 
give. 

According  to  Reinhardt,  the  limestone  of  the  Rio  das 
Velhas  is  dark  gray  in  color,  fine-grained  and  crystalline. 
It  splits  into  thin  slabs,  and  is  so  sonorous  that  plates  of  it 
were  used  formerly  as  bells  to  the  churches.  Lund,  Bur- 
meister,  Reinhardt,  St.  John,  and  in  fact  all  the  geologists 
who  have  examined  the  limestone,  testify  that  it  is  with- 

*  I  think  that  I  maj  safelj  saj  that  all  the  great  north-south  ranges  of  high 
land  in  Brazil,  north  of  the  latitude  of  Diamantina,  except  the  Grfto  Mogor, 
uBually  described  and  mapped  as  mountain  chains,  are  ranges  of  chapadas  or 
narrow  plateaus  resulting  from  denudation. 

t  Mr.  St.  John  tells  me  that  thej  underlie  the  sandstones  of  the  S3o  Fran- 
cisco valley. 
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out  fossils,  and  it  has  been  supposed,  if  I  rightly  under- 
stand Lund,  to  be  Tery  old,  and  probably  Paleozoic.  Bein- 
hardt  would  make  it  Devonian.  I  see  no  good  reason  for 
coming  to  such  a  conclusion.  The  want  of  fossils  is  no  cri- 
terion of  the  age  of  a  formation ;  it  is  no  proof  that  a  rock 
is  old  simply  because  it  contains  no  fossils ;  nor  would  the 
apparently  metamorphosed  and  somewhat  crystalline  con- 
dition of  the  rock  necessarily  show  that  it  was  very  ancient. 
The  metamorphism  of  rocks  is  largely  due  to  the  action 
of  water ;  and  in  the  decomposition  of  the  rocks  of  Brazil 
we  see  what  a  powerful  agent  meteoric  water  is  in  working 
changes  in  the  rocks.  We  know  that  the  limestones  of  the 
Rio  das  Velhas  are  plentifully  soaked  with  water  by  the  heavy 
rains,  and  the  metamorphism  of  tlie  limestone  is  doubtless 
due  to  tliis  cause.  Compact  limestones  witliout  fossil  re- 
mains are  not  by  any  means  uncommon  all  over  the  globe, 
and  they  may  be  of  any  age.  These  limestones  were  depos- 
ited at  the  head  of  the  SSo  Francisco  basin,  in  a  bay  shel- 
tered on  the  east,  south,  and  west  by  high  lauds. 

In  these  limestones  are  the  celebrated  bone  caverns,  of 
which  I  will  give  some  account  before  I  describe  tlie  great 
river  and  its  navigation. 

It  appears  to  have  been  Cazal  who,  in  1817,  first  called 
attention  to  the  existence  of  bones  and  skeletons  of  giant 
extinct  quadrupeds  in  Brazil;*  but  similar  remains  had 
been  found  even  as  far  back  as  1602,  or  earlier,  by  the  first 
explorers  in  Bolivia  and  dn  the  Pampas.  Spix  and  Mar- 
tius  have  described  many  localities  in  the  provinces  of 
Minas  Geraes  and  Bahia  where  mammalian  remains  were 
found;  and  Eschwege,  St.  Hilaire,  and  other  travellers 
spoke  of  the  occurrence  of  tliosc  remains,  not  only  in  the 

•  See  p.  261. 
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depoBits  in  shallow  hollows  in  the  rock^  but  also  in  the 
saltpetre  cayems  of  Minas  Geraes ;  but  no  one  of  these 
travellers  made  a  systematic  examination  of  any  of  the 
localities,  and  we  are  indebted  almost  entirely  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Dane,  Dr.  P.  W.  Lund,  for  what  we  know  of 
the  fossil  fauna  of  the  bone  caverns  of  Brazil.  Lund 
had  been  travelling  many  years  in  Brazil  in  company 
with  Riedel,  the  botanist,  and  was  on  his  I'etum  witli  him 
to  Rio  when  he  accidentally  heard  of  Claussen,  another 
Dane,  who  was  residing  near  Gurvelo,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Bio  das  Yelhas.  Claussen  had  been  examining  the  salt- 
petre caves  of  the  vicinity,  and  collecting  bones  from  them, 
and  Dr.  Reinhardt*  tells  us  that  when  Lund  visited  him 
he  was  trying  to  study  them  out  with  the  aid  of  Buck- 
land's  ReliqwB  Diluviafue.  This  was  in  1834.  Lund  saw 
that  here  was  an  immense  field  to  explore;  and  as  soon 
as  he  could  honorably  withdraw  from  Riedel,  he  returned  to 
Gachoeira  do  Campo  to  examine  some  caverns  tliere ;  but 
he  soon  rejoined  Claussen^  and  worked  with  him  for  some 
time.  The  two,  however,  seem  not  to  have  agreed  well  to- 
gether, and  in  1835  Lund  withdrew  to  Lagda  Santa,  and  he 
has  remained  tliere  ever  since  devoting  his  time  to  an  ex- 
haustive examination  of  the  bone  caverns  of  the  vicinity, 
reaping,  as  we  shall  see,  a  rich  harvest  for  science.  Bur- 
ton tells  us  that  the  distinguished  geologist  is  confined 
to  Brazil  by  consumptive  tendencies,  and  is  bedridden  by 
rheumatism. 
The  region  in  which  Lagda  Santa  is  situated  is  composed 

*  For  most  of  the  facts  in  this  account  of  Land's  researches  in  the  bone 
cares  of  Brazil  I  am  indebted  to  the  yerj  interesting  paper  of  Professor  J. 
Reinhardt,  in  LAtken's  popular  TuMrifi,  entided  De  BromUcmtk^  Knes^Auler 
ogdti  demforehmmmidk  Dyrelevmngtr* 
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of  beds  of  limestone  and  shales,  the  limestoDe  lying  be- 
low and  the  shales  above,  the  vhole  being  corered  by  a 
bed  of  red  earth,  which  Beinhardt  describes  as  resulting 
simply  from  the  decomposition  of  the  shales,  but  which 
Lund,  if  I  rightly  understand  him,  believes  to  be  the 
same  red  ctay  which  covers  the  whole  country,  and  which 
Professor  Agassiz  and  I  would  refer  to  the  drifl.  These 
beds  arc,  as  already  remarked,  horizontal,  and  are  traversed 
by  narrow,  often  ramifying  channels,  caused  by  tlie  widening 
of  the  Joints  of  tlie  limestone  by  the  penetration  of  surface 
waters  which  sometimes  form  Uierein  subterranean  streams ; 
for  in  the  limestone  region  the  streams  sometimes  disappear 
and  pursue  an  underground  course,  often  for  a  long  distance. 
Professor  Reinliardt  gives  a  ground-plan  of  tlie  principal 
ramifications  of  one  of  the  most  noted  caverns,  called  the 
Lapa  Vermellia,  situated  about  a  mile  from  LagSa  Santa, 
and  this  plan  1  have  reproduced  below.*    According  to 


*  II  VM  dnirn  b;  Lnnd'i  brmer  knisUnt.  the  1«te  Peter  Andreu  Bmidt, 
•nd  giitt  onl;  itM  latger  K&llerira  of  the  nvenr.  Baidn  theae.  then  ace  io- 
Dumorable  imallcr  ones,  some  of  whkh  ue  011)7  '"*'*  cncki  when  tha  jojnli 
ban  been  widened  b/  the  water. 
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Rciiihardt,  this  cavern  extends  over  two  thousand  feet  into 
the  rock,  growing  narrower  and  narrower,  until  it  becomes 
only  a  mere  canal.  The  floors  are  usually  horizontal.  Some- 
times the  caverns  are  only  narrow  cracks,  at  others  they  are 
wide  arched  galleries,  which  not  infrequently  open  into  large 
halls.  Tlie  walls  and  roof  are  smooth  and  without  sharp 
corners.  Reinhardt  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  excavation 
of  the  caverns  has  been  partially  due  to  the  surface  waters, 
which  have  in  soaking  tlirough  the  rock  dissolved  away  the 
surface  of  the  walls.  That  this  has  been  the  case  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  is  proved,  as  Reinhardt  has  remarked,  by 
the  projection  from  the  smooth  limestone  wall  of  very  thin 
sheets  of  clay,  which  would  certainly  have  been  worn  away 
if  the  whole  hollowing  out  had  been  performed  by  running 
water.  One  thing  seems  quite  certain,  that  these  caverns 
were  excavated  before  the  valleys  of  the  region  in  which  they 
occur.  The  roof  and  sides  of  the  caves  are  often  covered 
by  very  large  and  beautiful  stalactites  of  a  great  variety 
of  forms.  A  stalagmitic  crust  sometimes  covers  the  earthen 
floor,  and  in  some  caves  there  are  large  pillars.  These 
stalactites,  formed  by  the  exceedingly  slow  deposition  of  cal- 
careous matter  by  the  water  trickling  through  the  rock, 
since  the  time  when  the  clay  of  the  floor  was  deposited, 
bear  some  testimony  as  to  the  great  age  of  the  bones  therein 
buried. 

The  earth  covering  the  floor  is  a  yellowish-red  clay, 
which  is,  according  to  Lund,  like  the  superficial  soil  of 
the  country.  All  authors  describe  it  in  very  much  the 
same  way.  It  is  however  very  clear,  from  its  mode  of 
occurrence,  that  it  is  not  drift,  and  that  it  is  a  deposit  in- 
troduced into  the  caves  by  the  action  of  the  surface  waters ; 
but  precisely  how  may  be  a  question.     The  earth  often  con- 
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tains  fragments  of  quartz  and  other  rocks.  Bernhardt  is 
of  the  opinion  that  it  has  been  introduced  from  above  hy 
the  water  flowing  into  the  caves  through  the  overlying  red 
earth  and  decomposed  shales.  It  appears,  in  some  cases, 
to  have  once  filled  the  caves  from  floor  to  roof,  and  to  have 
been  subsequently  more  or  less  completely  washed  out. 
This  red  earth  is  strongly  impregnated  with  saltpetre,  and 
its  extraction  is  so  profitable,  tiiat  the  Brazilians  have 
removed  it  entirely  from  many  of  the  caves.*  Reinluurdt 
says  that  a  small  cartful  sometimes  produces  as  much  as 
two  stones,  or  an  arroba,  of  the  salt.  Bones  of  extinct  ani- 
mals occur  buried  in  this  clay  in  almost  all  the  caverns,  but 
in  such  small  quantities,  in  the  majority  of  them,  tliat  they 
do  not  reward  the  pains  of  the  collector.  Lund  told  Bur- 
meister  that  he  had  examined  at  least  (me  thousand  caves ;  out 
of  these  only  sixty  contained  bones  in  any  quantity,  and  but 
half  that  number  really  paid  for  working.  The  number  of 
caves  is  astonishing,  and  Burmeister  tells  us  that  almost 
every  bank  has  its  cavern.  They  are  not  confined  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Lagda  Santa,  but  are  found  in  great 
numbers  throughout  the  limestone  region.  The  skeletons 
found  in  them  are  usually  disarticulated.  The  bones  are 
often  much  broken  and  almost  invariably  scattered  about, 
so  that  the  discovery  of  an  entire  skeleton  is  hardly  to  be 
thought  of.  Besides  this,  the  earth  in  which  the  bones 
occur  is  much  cemented  together,  and  has  to  be  broken  up 
to  allow  of  their  extraction.  Tlie  bones  are  not  all  of  tlie 
same  age,  and  a  large  proportion  of  tliose  in  some  caves 
belong  to  now  existing  animals.  But  in  other  caverns 
there  are  found  remains  of  extinct  animals  of  high  an- 
tiquity. 

*  See  note  on  laltpetre,  near  end  of  Chapter  VIL 
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Some  of  the  caves  contain  immense  quantities  of  small 
bones  belonging  to  bats  and  small  animals  of  existing  spe- 
cies. Near  Gaxoeira  do  Campo  is  a  cave  about  120  feet 
long,  30  to  40  feet  high,  and  6  to  9  feet  broad.  Over  a  part 
of  the  bottom  lay  quite  a  thick  bed  of  earth  filled  with  small 
bones.  Lund  carried  out  half  a  cubic  foot  of  this  earth, 
and  counted  all  the  half-undeijaws  he  found  in  it.  Of  small 
opossums  (^pungroUer)  there  were  400,  and  about  2,000  of 
difiFerent  kinds  of  mice,  besides  bats,  porcupines  (^pigrotter)^ 
and  small  birds.  Another  interesting  instance  is  related  by 
Reinhardt.  Lund  had  the  whole  of  the  clay  brought  from 
a  cave  at  the  fazenda  of  Escravania,  which  was  only  24  feet 
deep.  This  earth  filled  6,552  firkins.  Lund  determined 
the  number  of  half-underjaws  found  in  a  certain  measure, 
and  calculated  that  in  the  whole  mass  there  were  the 
remains  of  not  less  than  6,881,500  individuals  of  cavias, 
opossums,  porcupines,  and  mice  !  Beside  these  there  were 
immense  quantities  of  bones  of  small  birds,  lizards,  frogs, 
Ac.  And  all  these  bones  had  been  brought  into  the  cave 
by  owls !  Now  owls  are  unsocial  birds,  and  we  cannot 
resist  the  conclusion  of  Reinhardt,  that  the  deposit  must 
have  been  gathering  for  many  thousands  of  years.  While 
these  bones  belong  to  the  present  geological  epoch,  those 
buried  in  the  red  clay  below  the  stalactite  accumulations 
belong  to  a  more  ancient  time,  and  are  for  the  greater  part 
of  extinct  forms ;  and  it  is  from  this  source  that  the  bones 
of  the  Megatherium  and  other  giant  animals  are  derived. 

Of  these  animals  there  have  been  discovered  by  Messrs. 
Lund  and  Glaussen  115  species  of  mammals,  belonging  to 
68  difierent  genera,  distributed  as  follows :  —  * 

*  See  U'Archiac,  G^bhgie  et  PalSontologie,  p.  722,  from  which  the  table  on 
the  next  page  is  taken* 
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Speeitt. 

Quadromana         •        •        •        •  4  6 

Cheiroptera 3  7 

Camivora     .        •        •        •        •  9  18 

Rodentia 15  32 

Edentata 13  28 

Pachydermata .        •        •        •        •  9  10 

Ruminantia .        •        •        •         i  4  7 

Marsupialia 1  7 

58  115 

With  bones  of  extinct  animals  occur  those  of  now  living 
species,  as,  for  instance,  Cervus  rufus^  Cervus  simplicicar- 
nisy  Sciurus  cestuans,  Echimys  Cayennensis,  Myrmecophagu 
tetradactyla,  Lepus  BrasUiensiSy  Felts  cancolofy  and  Felis 
mitis.*  Among  the  extinct  quadrupeds  may  be  mentioned 
the  Mastodon,  whose  remains  have  been  only  rarely  found 
in  caverns,  but  more  often  in  pits  and  holes.  There  were 
bones  of  species  of  Macrauchenia,  Toxodon,  Chlamydothe- 
rium,  and  of  the  gigantic  Glyptodon  (Hoplophorus),  Mylo- 
don,  and  Megatherium.  Among  the  carnivora  were  wildcats 
and  jaguars,  and  a  species  of  Smilodon  (&  neogcBus).^  — 
an  immense  cat-like  animal  with  enormous  knife-like  canine 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  allied  to  the  fossil  European  species. 
Of  monkeys  Lund  found  but  few,  and  they  belonged  to  the 
genera  Callithrix,  Hapale,  Ateles,  and  Protopithecus,  the 
latter  being  an  extinct  genus.  In  six  or  seven  of  the  holes 
Lund  found  stone  implements  and  remains  of  man  so  buried 
with  the  remains  of  the  extinct  fauna,  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  man  was  contemporaneous  with  it  in  Brazil  as  in  Eu- 
rope.    Li  the  Sumidouro  cavern  they  were  found  mingled 

*  Bdnhardt,  op,  cU.,  p.  315. 
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with  bones  of  thd  extinct  cavern  jaguar  (^Felis  protopanthef) 
an  immense  Gapibara  (^Hydrochc^nis  sulcidens)^  together 
with  remains  of  llamas  and  horses,  which  last  certainly 
existed  in  Brazil,  as  in  North  America,  long  before  the 
conquest.  According  to  Beinhardt,  the  race  of  men  whose 
remains  Lund  has  found  appear  to  have  been  well  built,  but 
slender.  The  same  writer  states  that  a  skull  he  examined 
was  dolichocephalic  and  somewhat  prognathous.  It  was  of 
medium  size  and  ridged  with  a  very  prominent  cheekbone, 
a  small  forehead,  and  ejes  wide  apart.  The  walls  of  the 
skull  were  extraordinarily  thick. 

Beinhardt  *  lias  come  to  some  interesting  conclusions  with 
reference  to  the  history  of  the  cave  fauna,  and  I  translate 
tliem  in  full.    They  are :  — 

^^  1.  That  Brazil,  in  tiie  post-pliocene  time,  was  inhabited 
by  a  very  rich  mammalian  fauna,  of  which  tlie  present  may 
be  said  to  be  a  fraction  or  stunted  remainder,  since  many 
genera,  nay,  even  large  systematic  groups,  such  as  families 
and  suborders,  have  disappeared,  and  only  very  few  have 
come  down  to  our  day. 

^'  2.  Tliat  the  Brazilian  mammalian  fauna,  in  the  whole 
post-pliocene  time,  had  the  same  peculiar  stamp  which  in 
the  present  distinguishes  the  South  American  fauna  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  Old  World,  while  the  extinct 
genera  belong  to  families  and  groups  which  still  to-day  par- 
ticularly characterize  South  America.  Only  two  of  these 
genera,  one  extinct,  the  Mastodon,  the  other  still  existing, 
the  horse,  belong  to  families  which  are  entirely  confined  to 
the  Eastern  hemisphere,  and  form  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

^'  3.  That  the  mammalian  orders  were  far  from  being 
riclier  in  genera  formerly  than  now.    The  Ruminants,  Pa- 

•  Liitken's  Tidttkrift,  3^  B.,  4«*  Bind,  4*  Hefte,  p.  351. 
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chyderms,  Elephants,  and  the  Carnivora  bare  suffered  the 
greatest  loss.  Some  orders,  as  the  Cheiroptera  and  Mon- 
keys, number  perhaps  to-day  more  genera  than  formerly. 

^'  4.  That  in  South  America  tlie  post-pliocene  mammalian 
fauna  was  more  distinct  from  the  present  fauna,  and  was 
more  especially  rich  in  peculiar  and  now  extinct  genera  than 
was  the  case  with  the  corresponding  fauna  in  the  Old  World. 

"  5.  Tliat  the  poverty  in  large  animals,  one  may  almost  say 
the  dwarfish  character,  which  in  our  day  the  South  American 
mammalian  fauna,  in  comparison  with  the  mammals  of  the 
Eastern  hemisphere,  was  far  from  obtaining,  or  rather  did 
not  obtain  at  all  in  the  prehistoric  fauna.  The  post-pliocene 
Mastodons,  Macraucheniffi,  and  Toxodons,  those  giant  arma- 
dillos and  sloths,  could  well  compete  with  the  Elephants, 
Rhinoceroses,  and  Hippopotami  which  at  the  same  time 
lived  in  Europe." 

Liais  shows  that  the  Rio  de  SSo  Francisco  is,  so  far  as 
length  is  concerned,  to  be  counted  as  belonging  to  the  six- 
teenth *  class  among  the  rivers  of  the  world,  since  its  length 
is  about  2,900  kilometres,  or  a  little  more  than  1,802  miles, 
and  he  tells  us  that  in  Europe  there  is  only  one  longer 
river,  namely,  the  Volga.  In  America  it  is  surpassed  by 
only  the  Amazonas,  the  Mississippi,  the  combined  Paran& 
and  La  Plata,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  McKenzie,  while 
in  South  America  it  occupies  the  third  rank.  The  Sfio 
Francisco  takes  its  source  in  the  highlands  between  lat.  20® 
and  21''  S.,  and  flows  almost  due  north  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Rio  das  Velhas,  in  lat.  17°  11'  54"  S.,  and  long.  V  43' 
36"  west  of  Rio.  It  receives  two  considerable  affluents 
on  the  right  bank  before  reaching  the  Rio  das  Velhas,  — 
the  Par&,  which  unites  with  it  in  about  lat.  19®  IV  S., 

*  Barton  bbjm  serenteenth  or  eightoenth. 
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and  the  Paraopeba,  a  much  larger  stream,  which  enters  in 
about  18°  49'  S.  Both  of  these  streams  rise  in  tlie  same 
liighlands  with  the  Sao  Francisco,  and  flow  nortliward, 
inclining  toward  the  west,  entering  the  main  stream  very 
obliquely.  The  Rio  das  Velhas  is  the  main  branch  of  the 
Sao  Francisco.  It  takes  its  source  in  tlie  Serra  da  MSe 
dos  Homens,  near  Ouro  Preto,  and  runs  almost  parallel  to 
the  Sao  Francisco,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  little 
chain  of  limestone  hills  called  the  Serra  do  Espirito 
Santo.  Between  Sabard  and  its  mouth  tlie  river  has  to 
descend  nearly  263  metres,  but  it  makes  so  many  turns 
that  the  descent  per  metre  is  very  much  lessened,  not  only 
through  the  increased  distance,  but  through  the  friction  of 
the  river  against  its  banks.  Liais  makes  the  descent  of  the 
river  0.894™  per  kilometre,  while  the  velocity  of  the  current 
varies  from  0.30"  to  1™.  The  river  is  some  80™  in  width, 
and,  were  a  few  obstacles  removed,  it  would  be  navigable  by 
steam  from  its  mouth  to  Sabar&,  120  leagues.  To  remove 
these  obstacles  in  die  way  of  navigation,  Liais  calculated  that 
an  expenditure  of  £  260,000  would  be  required.  Burton 
thinks  that  it  could  be  done  for  £  55,000.  The  Rio  das 
Velhas  flows  in  a  narrow  valley,  cut  through  the  limestone, 
and  bordered  by  bluffs  like  an  lowan  stream ;  and  Liais's 
map  shows  it  doubling  sharply  about  narrow  ridges,  some- 
times isolated,  at  other  times  having  the  character  of  spurs 
to  the  main  line  of  bluffs.  Here  and  tliere  older  rocks  form 
high  ridges  and  peaks,  but  these  are  rare.  Among  these 
is  the  Serra  da  Piedade,  eastward  of  Sabard,  —  a  mass  com- 
posed principally  of  iron  ore.  It  is  1,774  metres  in  height.* 
(Buril.) 

*  For  a  graphic  account  of  a  visit  to  the  Piedade,  see  Herr  Eng.  VTarming's 
En  Udflugt  tU  Brasiliem  Bjerge,  Lutken's  Tidsdaift,  &c,,  1<**  Bind,  1"^  Hefte. 
VOL.  I.  13  8 
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The  low  lands  bordering  the  Rio  das  Velhas  are  alluvial, 
rich,  healthy,  and  suitable  for  cultivation  with  the  plough. 
The  country  back  from  the  river  is  wavy  campos  land,  fit 
only  for  grazing. 

On  the  main  SSo  Francisco  also,  and  its  affluents,  there 
is  much  valuable  land.  The  two  rivers  are  quite  well 
settled,  and  from  one  end  to  the  other  there  is  seen  a  suc- 
cession of  fazendas,  hamlets,  and  not  a  few  considerable 
towns. 

Liais  has  drawn  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  scenery  of  the 
campos  and  of  tlie  Rio  das  Yelhas,  and  rather  than  spoil  it 
by  a  translation,  I  beg  the  reader  to  allow  me  to  give  it  in 
his  own  words :  *  — 

''  La  presence  d'un  £pais  tapis  de  gramindes  sur  toute  la 
surface  du  sol  donne,  au  premier  abord,  Tid^e  d'une  grande 
uniformity  d'aspect.  Gependant  il  n'en  est  pas  ainsi,  et  les 
paysages  des  Campos  sont  des  plus  varies.  Des  bouquets 
d'arbres  dans  lesquels  les  feuillages  les  plus  divers  s^allient 
aux  fleurs  de  toutes  couleurs  port^es  par  les  guirlaudes  des 
lianes  ou  par  de  superbes  orchid^es  ou  brom^liac^es  para- 
sites, rompent  la  monotonie  du  tapis  de  verdure,  et  Ton  se 
croirait  dans  un  pare  admirablement  cultiv^.  D'autres  fois, 
sur  le  bord  de  petits  ruisseaux,  croissent  des  groupes  de 
gigantesques  Mauritia  vinifera,  palmiers  prdcieux  de  ces 
regions.  Lcur  tronc  ^levd,  surmont^  d'un  magnifique  para- 
sol form^  par  de  vastes  fcuilles  en  ^ventail,  produit  un  effet 
des  plus  pittoresques,  lorsque  surtout  une  immense  prairie 
est  parsem^e  qh  et  1^  de  ces  vdg^taux  gracieux.  D'autres 
fois,  et  ce  fait  s'observe  surtout  dans  les  regions  les  plus 
sdches,  des  arbustes  tortueux  couvrent  tout  le  terrain,  et 
dans  ces  parties  des  Campos  se  font  remarquer  les  belles 

•  Bull,  de  la  Soe.  G€og,,  5  Scrie,  XI.  pp.  396,  397. 
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fieurs  des  Gar'iocar,  des  Gochlospermum,  des  Yochjsia. 
Enfin,  souvent,  au  milieu  d'une  vaste  plaine,  on  volt  surgir 
line  de  ces  curieuses  chaines  de  montagnes  de  grds  rouge- 
&tre  ou  verdfitre,  h  sommet  coup^  en  table^  et  si  abondantea 
dans  tout  le  Br^sil,  oii  M.  de  Castelnau  les  a  ddj&  signages. 
Les  flancs  arides  de  ces  collines,  parfaitement  align^es  et 
qui  se  prolongent  sur  plusieurs  lieues  de  longueur  en  gar- 
dant  le  mSme  niveau  et  prSsentant  Taspect  d'un  toit,  sont 
couverts  par  des  Melocactus  et  par  de  magnifiques  Kiel- 
meyera,  dont  les  grandes  fleurs  roses  rappellent  celles  des 
Camillas.  Lorsqu'on  monte  sur  ces  collines,  qui  parfois 
atteignent  jusqu'^  500  metres  au  dessus  du  niveau  de  la 
region  environnante,  un  admirable  panorama  se  d^roule 
sous  les  yeux  du  spectateur.  Je  me  rappelle  en  particulier 
im  magnifique  tableau  de  ce  genre  que  j'ai  aper^u  en  gravis- 
sant  les  flancs  de  la  serra  de  Curumatahy.  Le  regard  em- 
brassait  toute  la  largeur  de  la  valine  du  Rio  das  Yelhas. 
Son  fond  offrait  I'apparence  d'une  immense  plaine,  d'oil  on 
voyait  sortir  comme  des  tlots  les  serras  du  Parauna,  de 
Buenos-Ayres,  da  Oar^a  et  du  Bicudo.  La  rividre,  accom- 
pagn^e  sur  ses  deux  rives  d'un  cordon  de  grands  arbres, 
dessinait  son  cour  au  fond  de  la  valine  par  une  ligne 
d'une  verdure  fralche  qui  tranchait  sur  la  teinte  rouge&tre 
des  gramiiifes  dcss^chdes  et  ^clairdes  par  les  feux  du  soleil 
couchant.  De  belles  teintes  violettes  couvraient  les  flancs 
des  montagnes  rapprocli^es,  et  dans  le  lointain,  k  une 
^normo  distance,  une  chatne  de  montagnes  bleu  pMe  se 
montrait  &  I'horizon.  C'^tait  la  serra  da  Mata  da  Corda 
avec  ses  ddmes  dioritiques,  qui  limitc  ik  I'ouest  le  bassin  du 
San-Francisco."  * 

*  A  similar  panorama  is  to  be  seen  from  the  edge  of  the  chapadas  bordering 
the  CalhiCo-Arassuahy  yallej. 
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The  Upper  Rio  de  Sfio  Francisco  flows  with  a  more  direct 
course,  and  its  current  is  consequently  more  swift  than  that 
of  tlie  Rio  das  Yelhas.  It  is  also  much  impeded  by  rapids 
and  falls.*  Notwithstanding  that  its  general  level  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  Rio  das  Velhas,  its  banks  are  very  un- 
healthy, and  terrible  fevers,  called  camadeiras,  from  time 
to  time  drive  away  the  population  from  the  vicinity,  so 
that  Nature  has  made  the  Rio  das  Yelhas  more  fit  to 
sustain  a  population  and  be  a  water  highway  than  the 
Upper  Sao  Francisco.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  das 
Yelhas  the  Sao  Francisco  would  be  navigable  for  steam- 
boats, with  some  interruptions  on  account  of  obstructions 
which  might  be  removed,  as  far  down  as  the  Yilla  da  Bda 
Yista,  a  distance  of  about  264  leagues.  From  that  point  to 
the  Poi-to  das  Piranhas,  a  little  over  70  leagues,  the  river 
is  not  navigable.  From  tlie  Porto  to  the  sea  steamers  al- 
ready ply.  To  remove  the  obstructions  from  the  main  river, 
and  make  it  navigable  for  steamers,  Mr.  Halfeld  estimates 
the  probable  cost  at  about  £  108,900.  A  canal  has  been 
proposed  to  unite  Bda  Yista  and  Porto  das  Piranhas !  This 
is  certainly  not  advisable  when  a  railway  could  be  con- 
structed at  vastly  less  cost.  Burton  estimates  that  an  ex- 
penditure of  X  203,000  would  be  sufficient  to  open  the 
Rio  das  Yelhas  and  Sao  Francisco,  and  build  a  railway 
around  the  obstructions  of  the  Paulo  Afibnso  to  the  Porto 
das  Piranhas. 

The  opening  of  steam  navigation  in  1867  below  Porto 
das  Piranhas  has  given  an  immense  impetus  to  the  trade  of 
the  whole  country  adjacent  to  the  Lower  Sao  Francisco,  and 
Burton  says  tliat  its  effects  are  visible  even  in  the  ueighbor- 

*  The  wont  of  these  is  a  series  of  rapids  and  falls  called  the  Piraporay  which 
forms  an  obntade  that  it  would  cost  enormously  to  remoTe. 
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ing  provinces  of  Piauhy  and  Ceari.  But  what  a  future  is 
in  store  for  the  great  SSo  Franciscan  valley  when  it  shall 
receive  the  gift  of  a  steamboat  and  shall  hear  the  scream  of 
the  locomotive  !  When  any  one  stops  to  consider  how  much 
Nature  has  done  towards  furnishing  Brazil  with  a  great  in- 
terior water  highway^  it  seems  wonderful  that  it  should  not 
long  since  have  been  improved.* 

The  railways  of  tlie  province  of  Rio  have  already  been 
described  in  tlie  "  Journey  in  Brazil."  (Jovemment  is 
pushing  the  Dom  Pedro  II.  line  northward  into  Minas,  with 
the  view  of  continuing  it  over  the  Mantiqueira  and  across 
the  highlands  into  the  valley  of  the  das  Velhas.  A  tram- 
road  has  been  commenced  from  Cachoeira,  on  the  bay  of 
Bahia,  to  Urubu,  on  the  great  river,  and  there  is  hope  for 
the  SSo  Francisco,  even  if  the  Pemambuco  and  SSo  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Bahia  and  SSo  Francisco  railways  fail,  as  they 
probably  will,  in  reaching  the  river. 

*  The  difficulty  seems  to  be  not  Paulo  Ofibnso,  nor  Sobradinho,  nor  Pira- 
pora,  hut  politics,  and  the  jealoasios  of  those  who  have  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  matter.  A  steamer  some  time  ago  was  built  in  sectious,  and  started  on 
its  overland  journey  to  the  SSo  Francisco ;  but  I  cannot  learn  that  it  has  yet 
reached  its  destination.  Burton  says  that  a  M.  Dumont  brought  to  Rio  from 
Bordeaux  two  small  steamers,  which  were  to  be  transported  in  sections  to  the 
Rio  das  Yelhas,  and  commence  running  in  1869,  so  that  it  is  probable  that 
steam  navigation  has  been  by  this  time  opened  on  that  river.  I  have  tried  in 
vain  through  my  Brazilian  correspondence  to  inform  myself  on  this  as  well  as 
other  matters  relating  to  Brazil,  but  it  seems  wellnigh  as  difficult  to  keep  one's 
self  posted  in  the  progress  of  affairs  in  the  interior  of  Brazil  as  it  is  to  obtain 
news  from  the  heart  of  China. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  PROVINCE  OF  BAHIA,  —  INTEBIOB. 

Joaraeys  of  Spix  and  Martias,  Nicolay  and  Laoerda,  Allen,  and  other  Explor- 
ert.  —  Geolo^cal  and  Physical  Featares  of  Country  between  Malhada  and 
Cachoeira,  described  by  Von  Martins.  —  Sandstones.  —  Remains  of  Masto- 
dons fonnd  near  Villa  do  Rio  de  Contas.  —  Immense  Copper  Boulder  from 
Cacboeira.  —-  Rev.  Mr.  Nicolay's  Report  of  Journey  ih)m  Cacboeira  to  the 
Cbapada  Diamantina.  —  Occurrence  of  Diamonds  in  Sandstones.  —  Lime- 
stones. —  Sterile  Plains.  —  Diamantiferous  Sands  of  the  Chapada.  —  The 
Diamond  Mines  of  Sincor^  and  Lenooes.  —  Annual  Yield  of  the  Provinces 
in  Diamonds.  —  Mr.  Allen's  Report  of  a  Journey  from  Chique-Chique,  rii 
Jaoobina,  to  Cacboeira.  —  Country  between  Chique-Chiqne  and  JacoUna  an 
immense  Limestone  Plain.  —  The  Chapada  at  Jacobina  a  detached  flat- 
topped  Mass  of  Sandstone.  —  Gneiss  Hills.  —  **  Lake  Plain/'  east  of  Jaco- 
bina. —  Knobs  —  Potholes,  probably  of  Glacial  Origin.  —  Eastern  Sandstone 
Plain.  —  Climate,  Vegetation,  &c.  of  Route.  —  Difference  in  Topography 
between  Gneiss  Regions  of  Bahia  and  the  Mucury  described  and  accounted 
for  —  Former  greater  Extension  of  Forests.  —  Von  Martius's  Description 
of  the  Country  between  Cacboeira  and  Joazeiro.  —  Country  near  Fcira  da 
Conceiv&o  —  Serra  do  Rio  Peixe.  —  Rio  Itapicuni.  —  Want  of  Rain  at 
Queimados.  —  Serra  de  Tiuba.  —  Tanqoes  and  Fossil  Bones  near  Coche 
d*Agua,  Barriga  Molle,  and  Neighborhood.  —  Monte  Santo.  —  The  Great 
Metcorolite  of  Bemddgo.  —  Rock  Inscriptions.  —  Villa  Nova  da  Rainha.  ^ 
Joaseiro  to  be  the  Terminus  of  Bahia  and  SSo  Francisco  Railroad.  —  Rio  de 
Salitre.  —  Salt  Licks.  —  Mr.  Allen's  Note  on  the  Salt  of  the  SSo  Francisco 
Valley.  —  Saltpetre.  —  Geology  of  Country  between  Camnhanha  and  Ur»- 
bd.  —  Change  in  Geological  Stmctnre,  Climate,  Vegcution,  &c.,  below 
Urubd. 

The  interior  of  the  province  of  Bahia,  notwitlistanding 
its  rich  diamond-mines,  is  almost  a  terra  incognita  to  the 
geologist  and  geographer.    It  forms,  however,  so  important 
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a  part  of  the  empire,  that  I  have  deemed  it  worth  while  to 
collect  the  most  important  facts  that  bear  on  its  geologj 
and  physical  geography,  and  with  these  before  us,  I  think 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  come  to  some  trustworthy  conclu- 
sion as  to  its  general  structure.  Though  Spix  and  Martius 
explored  the  province  while  geology  was  yet  in  its  infancy, 
they  made  many  interesting  observations.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Nicolay,  a  few  years  ago,  visited  the  diamond  district  in 
company  with  Dr.  de  Lacerda,  and  he  has  kindly  furnished 
me  with  some  notes  on  the  route  he  followed.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Allen,  ornithologist  on  the  Thayer  Expedition,  crossed  the 
province  from  Chique  Chique,  on  tlie  Sao  Francisco,  to  Ca- 
choeira,  and  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  a  very  interesting 
sketch  of  the  country  he  traversed.  That  part  of  the  Sao 
Francisco  valley  comprised  in  the  province  has  been  ex- 
amined by  Yon  Martius,  St.  John,  and  others,  and  finally 
by  Burton,  so  that  we  know  its  general  geological  features. 
These  observers  furnish  us  with  three  complete  sections 
across  the  country  between  the  SSo  Francisco  and  the  sea, 
and  Mr.  Nicolay  gives  another  incomplete  one.  In  examin- 
ing this  material,  we  shall  take  up  these  sections  in  their 
order,  going  from  north  to  south,  and  we  will  first  follow 
Von  Martius  in  his  journey  from  Malhada  to  the  coast. 

This  little  town  is  situated  on  the  Rio  SSo  Francisco,  ojv 
posite  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Carunhanha,  in  the  province  of 
Bahia,  at  tlie  extreme  northern  angle  of  Minas  Greraes.  Von 
Martms  says  that  the  vicinity  "  is  composed  of  limestone, 
which  the  burning  of  the  woods  not  infrequently  changes 
on  the  surface  into  a  white  chalk-like  crust.  This  rock 
formation  we  left,  on  the  third  day's  ride,  between  the 
fazendas  Curralinho  and  F6  da  Serra,  where  we  obsei*ved 
granite,  and  on  it  here  and  there  layers  of  a  porous  iron 
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sandstone,  in  part  weathered  to  iron  ochre."  He  describes 
this  whole  region  as  being  covered  by  a  catinga  growth 
with  Cerei  and  Cnidoscoli^  &c.  The  water  is  bad  and  slimy. 
The  population  is  principally  engaged  in  raising  cattle  and 
horses.  Leaving  this  part  of  the  country,  high  banks  of 
red  granite,  some  bare,  others  covered  thickly  with  cacti^ 
were  met  with.  Near  tlie  Serra  dos  Montes  are  rounded 
hills  and  mountains,  composed  of  diorite,  and  destitute 
both  of  soil  and  vegetation.  The  rock  forming  the  Serra 
dos  Montes  Altos  is  gneiss  and  granite.  The  soil  is  in 
many  places  highly  impregnated  with  saltpetre,  but  tliis 
salt  is  extracted  to  no  important  extent.  In  the  Serra  de 
Cayteld  quartzose  shale  or  quartz  rock,  like  that  found  so 
extensively  through  Minas,  abounds.  It  is  flesh-red  in 
color,  almost  horizontal,  and  frequently  traversed  by  heavy 
veins  of  white  quartz.  East  of  Cayteld  is  a  level  high  land 
of  this  same  quartz  rock.  On  leaving  this,  one  descends 
to  reach  a  hilly  country  composed  of  gneiss,  covered  with 
catinga  forests. 

The  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fazenda  of  Joazeiro 
are  of  granite  and  gneiss  granite.  The  road  thence  to  the 
Villa  do  Rio  dc  Gontas  ^'  rises  gradually,  and  leads  finally 
into  a  valley  shut  in  on  both  sides  by  high  mountains.  Tlie 
Serra  da  Villa  Velha  rises  at  least  1,200  feet  above  the  villa. 
Tlie  base  of  the  mountain  is  composed  of  mica  slate,  on 
which  rests  red  quartzites  (^Quarzschiefer)^  and  over  tliese 
white  rocks  of  the  same  kind."  Tlie  strike,  according  to  our 
author,  is  from  N.  N.  W.  to  S.  S.  0.,  with  a  westerly  dip, 
which  is  higher  in  the  upper  beds  than  in  the  lower.  The 
foot  of  the  mountain  Is  covered  with  light  vegetation,  which 
resembles  the  flora  of  Serro  Frio ;  on  the  top  it  resembles 
that  of  Tcjuco.     Quartz  rock,  tlauly  laminated  and  elas- 
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tic,  was  observed.  Gold  occurs  in  veins  in  the  rock,  and 
also  in  the  sands  and  gravels  of  the  Brumado  and  other 
streams,  where  it  is  found  in  grains  and  nuggets.  Spix 
and  Martius  speak  of  one  nugget  having  been  found  weigh- 
ing eight  pounds.  Two  leagues  north  of  the  villa  are 
other  gold  deposits.  The  great  sandstone  formation  is 
rightly  described  as  extending  northeastward  under  tlie 
names  Morro  das  Almas,  Serra  de  Catul^,  Serra  da  Cha- 
pada,  &c.,  to  Jacobina. 

Spix  and  Martius  describe  the  top  of  the  Morro  Redondo 
as  flat,  and  speak  of  the  occurrence  there  of  a  hard,  white 
sand  rock,  on  which  were  drawings  in  red  paint,  supposed 
to  have  been  made  by  the  Indians.  This  rock  rests  upon 
granite,  which  in  some  places  contains  augite.  North  of 
this  is  the  Serra  de  Tiuba,  and  between  it  and  the  Sfio 
Fitmcisco  they  found  green  pistacite  in  the  granite. 

Over  the  quartz  rock  lies  a  red  sandstone,  concerning 
which  Von  Martius  shall  speak  in  his  own  words :  — 

"The  third  formation,  which  we  met  here,  is  that  of  the 
so-called  red  Todtliegende^  or  older  sandstone.  It  occupies 
the  highest  point  of  the  mountain,  as  even  at  Brumadinho, 
and  shows,  without  distinct  stratification,  here  and  there  a 
thickness  of  several  hundred  feet.  Tliis  rock  is  here  com- 
posed of  grayish  white  quartz  grains,  in  which  pieces  of  red- 
dish quartz  sandstone  and  of  red  Grauwacke  slate  are  im- 
bedded, and  it  is  not  infrequently  intermixed  with  much 
silver  white  mica.  To  this  formation  or  to  one  of  the  over- 
lying clays  belong  probably  certain  nodules  of  clay  Iron- 
stone which  are  hollow  inside,  and  contain  a  very  fine  red 
powder,  which,  according  to  the  results  of  an  examination 
made  by  my  honored  colleague,  Hofr,  Vogel,  is  composed  of 
iron  oxide,  argillaceous  and  siliceous  earth,  with  some  lime 

13  • 
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and  magnesia,  and  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  tonic. 
The  highest  mountain  of  this  district,  the  Serra  de  Itaubira, 
probably  presents  the  same  formation  of  the  red  Todtlie- 
gende  on  its  conical  head.  We  saw  it  northwestward  from 
the  Morro  Bedondo,  rising  high  into  the  blue  ether,  and  are 
of  the  opinion  that  it  is  at  least  5,000  feet  high.'* 

From  tlie  vicinity  of  the  river  Sant*  Antonio  a  beautiful 
variety  of  alabaster  is  obtained,  and,  according  to  Spix 
and  Martins,  it  occurs  in  large  quantity.  It  is  sent  to  Bahia 
to  be  made  into  images  and  ornaments.  Dr.  Lacerda  kindly 
presented  me  with  a  fine  specimen  of  this  mineral. 

Bones  and  teeth  of  the  Mastodon*  occur  apparently  in 
plenty  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bio  de  Sant'  Antonio,  near  the 
Villa  do  Bio  de  Contas,  and  near  the  old  fazenda  de  Bom 
Jesus  de  Meira,  eight  leagues  from  the  Yilla,  buried  in  the 
soil. 

Between  the  Villa  and  the  Bio  de  Contas  are  quartzites, 
where  mica  slates  passing  into  granulite  make  their  appear^ 
ance  lying  in  granite.  The  granulite  "  holds  here  and  there 
masses  (^Knauern)  of  a  very  hard  coarse-grained  cellular 
gray  quartz.  On  this  formation  we  observed  layers  of  a 
light  green,  somewhat  porous,  very  compact  sandstone, 
which  appears  exactly  like  tliat  which  in  (Jermany  is  here 
and  there  interstratified  with  the  Quadersandstein.  Parched 
woods,  leafless  in  the  dry  season,  stretch  out  in  immeasur- 
able extension  over  the  hilly  or  even  mountainous  land; 
large  tracts  are  covered  with  bushes  of  the  Arirl  palm, 
(^Cocos  schizophyUa  Mart.), ....  and  here  and  there  a 
lighter  clump  of  the  Aricuri  palm  ( Cocos  coronata  Mart.)." 

The  base  of  the  Serra  das  Lages  is  composed  of  clay  and 
mica  slates,  chiefly  greenish-gray  in  color,  some  approach- 

*  See  note  to  p.  961. 
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ing  chlorite  date,  and  oontaining  octahedral  crystals  of  iron. 
Higher  up  quartzites  appear,  and  on  the  top  the  vegetation 
resembles  that  of  Minas.  Near  the  fazenda  of  Lages,  on 
the  top,  are  heavy  deposits  of  iron  ore,  in  the  form  of  mag- 
netic iron,  specular  iron,  and  brown  iron-stone ;  ^'  the  last 
furnishes  not  infrequently  considerable  quantities  of  stil- 
posederite  (phosphate  of  iron)."  The  prevailing  strike  of 
the  quartz  rock  is  from  north  to  south  im  Stunde  22,  23, 
and  24,  the  dip  of  the  strata  at  high  angles  from  40""  -  60'' 
towards  the  east. 

In  the  Serra  de  Sincor&  the  quartz  rocks  (^QuarZ" 
sckiefer)  have  a  strike  of  N.  S.  im  Siunde  22,  23,  and  24, 
and  dip  with  high  angles  toward  the  east.  It  forms  the 
division  between  the  high  and  low  lands  of  the  province  of 
Bahia ;  east  of  it  obtains  a  changeable  wet  climate,  while 
to  the  west  there  is  a  dry  climate. 

Leaving  the  Serra  of  Sincord  one  meets  with  granite, 
hornblende,  and  clay  slates  and  diorite.  These  are  over- 
laid with  layers  of  clayey  sand  of  an  ochre-yellow  color, 
which  in  some  places  is  even  ten  feet  thick.  "  Near  Gara- 
bato  there  overlies  the  granite  an  older  sandstone  ( Graues 
Todtliegendes)^  which  is  composed  of  fine-grained  quartz, 
feldspar,  and  mica,  and  approaches  feldspar  porphyry.  In 
this  are  imbedded  rounded  masses  of  quartz." 

At  Olho  d'Agua  great  blocks  of  white  quartz  are  ex- 
posed. 

"The  soil,  which  already  at  Olho  d'Agua  began  to  be 
hilly  and  mountainous,  continues  with  similar  irregularity, 
and  covered  with  catinga^  until  finally  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie 
Fazenda  do  Rio  Secco,  which  we  reached  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  day,  the  road  sank  gradually  between  some  high,  bare, 
gitmite  mountains,  where  the  traveller  reaches  a  plain,  which, 
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covered  merely  with  dried  shrubs  a  few  feet  high,  presents 

a  more  free  aspect At  Rio  Secco  there  rested  on  the 

granite,  which  when  bedded  showed  a  strike  of  W.W.W.— 
S.  S.  O.,  and  a  westerly  dip  (^Einschiessen)  under  a  high 
angle,  a  fine-grained  hornblende  rock  and  iron-stone." 
The  country  between  Villa  da  Pedra  Branca  and  Cachoeira 
Spix  and  Martius  found  to  be  composed  of  gneiss  and  gran- 
ite, with  occasional  beds  of  hornblende  rock  and  mica 
slate. 

In  the  last  century  there  was  found  near  Cachoeira  a 
huge  mass  of  native  copper,  which  was  carried  to  Lisbon. 
Spix  and  Martius*  visited  the  locality  where  this  mass  was 
found,  and  could  discover  nothing  that  would  justify  them 
in  believing  that  the  copper  was  derived  from  the  rocks  of 
the  vicinity,  which  consist  of  gneiss.  They  aftei'wards  saw 
the  specimen  in  the  museum  at  Lisbon  and  examined  it. 
It  bears  the  following  inscription :  — 

"  Maria  I  et  Petro  III  imperantibus,  cupnim  nativum 
miner®  ferri  mixtum  ponderis  libr.  MMDCXVI  in  Bahiensi 
Prcefectura  prope  oppidum  Cachoeira  detectum  et  in  Prin- 
cipis  Museo  P.  MDCCLXXXII."  According  to  VandeUi, 
in  the  Memorias  da  Academia  Real  das  Sciencias  de  Lisbda^ 
Vol.  I.  p.  261,  tlie  outside  of  the  mass  is  of  a  hardened 
dark  yellow  color.  A  portion  of  the  surface  was  analyzed, 
and  gave  ninety-seven  per  cent  of  pure  copper,  with  no  trace 

*  According  to  Yon  Martina,  Reue,  Band  II.  Seite  746,  cop|>er  ocean  at 
the  following  places  in  Brazil :  — 

Riberfto  de  S9o  Domingos,  near  P^  do  Morro,  in  the  Comarca  do  Serra 
Frio,  Minas  Geraes,  where  it  is  found  in  greenstone. 

PrimeiroA  Campos,  in  the  Serra  Cnra^a,  Prorinoe  da  Bahia,  chloride  (Scdb- 
satirff )  and  sulpharet,  occnrring  in  pranite. 

Am  ial  do  Pinheiro,  Cattas  AUas  da  Itaperava  and  Infidonado  in  Slinas 
Gcraes. 
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of  either  gold  or  silver.  Yadelli  says  that  a  second  and 
smaller  piece  was  found  near  it.  Spix  and  Martins  appear 
to  have  considered  the  mass  as  a  meteorolite,  but  I  have 
seen  fragments  of  amjgdaloidal  trap  from  the  vicinity  of 
Cachoeira,  and  I  am  inclined  to  consider  it  an  erratic,  de- 
rived from  this  trap. 

Mr.  Allen  gives  me  the  following  note:  "Tlie  country 
between  Malliada  and  the  coast,  in  all  its  leading  geological 
features,  as  given  by  Yon  Martins,  bears  a  most  striking 
resemblance  to  that  traversed  by  myself  some  100  to  200 
miles  to  the  north  of  this  line.  Some  minor  features,  as 
the  occurrence  here  and  there  of  clays  and  slates,  etc.,  I 
noticed  at  only  one  or  two  points,  and  only  as  insignificant 
patches." 

"At  Chique  Chique  I  observed  very  small  patches  of 
magnetic  iron  ore,  at  times  apparently  in  place  and  resting 
on  the  limstones,  but  commonly  occurring  as  detached 
patches  and  irregular  fragments  of  large  size.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly similar  to  that  spoken  of  by  Burton  as  occurring 
in  large  quantities  a  little  below  Chique  Chique." 

Mr.  Nicolay  says  that  the  country  rises  toward  the  Chapa- 
da  Diamantina  by  a  series  of  terraces,  and  he  estimates  the 
height  of  the  chapada  at  3,000  feet  above  tlie  sea,  which 
would  coincide  with  Mr.  Allen's  estimate  of  the  height  of 
tlie  chapada  at  Jacobina,  and  of  my  own  estimate  of  the 
height  of  the  chapada  at  Minas  Novas.  At  the  "  chapa- 
da," says  Mr.  Nicolay,  tlicre  are  "  shales,  sandstones,  and 
conglomerates.  The  sandstones  vary  much  in  quality,  both 
as  to  composition  and  hardness,  but  are  all  evidently  the 
direct  products  of  primitive  rocks.  Upon  these  sandstones 
there  is  (or  was)  a  stratum  of  quartzite,  in  many  places 
still  very  distinct,  in  which  are  found  crystals  of  magnetic 
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and  other  prrites,  and  among  the  sands  created  bj  the 
disintegration  of  this  rock,  as  marked  hy  these  ciystak, 
diamonds  are  usually  found. 

^^  The  superposition  of  the  harder  upon  the  softer  strata 
is  the  cause  of  tlie  presence  of  those  caTcrus  called  grttnn^ 
which  frequently  perforate  the  hills,  and  in  which  many 
diamonds  are  found.  They  are  all  formed  by  the  percola- 
tion of  water  through  the  rock,  and  the  disintegration  of 
the  softer  strata ;  but  in  the  larger  number  of  cases  not  a 
cavern  but  a  ruin  is  formed,  and  tlie  surface  presents  a  wild 
confusion  of  enormous  blocks  or  slabs  of  conglomerate  sixty 
to  seventy  feet  square,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  thick,  for 
the  larger  examples.  As  yet  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
fossils  have  been  found  in  this  district.  The  chapada  forms 
the  eastern  limit  of  the  barrier  of  the  great  river  Sao  Fran- 
cisco, and  I  can  trace  it  from  the  sources  of  the  Paraguassu 
into  Goyaz. 

*'  Tlie  chapada  is  separated  from  the  next  division  by  the 
valley  of  the  river  Sao  JosiS  on  the  south,  a  tributary  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Paraguassfi.  Tlie  next  range,  which  may 
be  called  the  limestone  range,  that  rock  being  developed  in 
magnificent  cliffs,  especially  on  the  eastern  side,  and  pre- 
senting numerous  caverns,  is  distant  about  twelve  miles. 

'^  I  am  not  aware  that  this  limestone  has  been  more  than 
casually  examined  by  Vivian  near  Joazeiro,  by  myself  at 
Mocambo,  and  by  Cato  at  Rio  Una,  an  affluent  of  the 
Paraguassd,  right  bank,  nor  have  I  heard  that  any  fossils 
have  been  found  in  it.     It  is  very  distinctly  bedded.*     Im- 


*  Mr.  Allen,  who  haii  carefully  read  Mr.  Nicolay's  report,  sajs:  — 

"  The  liniPAtoncfl  mentioned  by  Nicolay  greatly  puzzle  mo.    They  seem  to 

oor*ir  on  tri  burn  rim  of  the  Parn^uaststi,  and  hence  rouat  be  eatt  of  the  chapada. 

If  Ml,  ))cdi  of  limcttooei  mu4t  occur  on  both  sides  of  the  divide  which  sep- 
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mediately  to  the  east  of  this  occurs  a  belt  of  violent  dislo- 
cation, say  twelve  leagues  in  breadth,  or  more,  presenting 
irregular  hills  of  primitive  rock  [gneiss.  0.  P.  h.]  with 
valleys  between  them,  not  having'  usually  any  outlet*  and 
for  the  most  part  covered  with  a  forest  of  ancient  growth. 

''  Here  the  road  is  strewed  with  large  quartz  pebbles, 
and  boulders  of  all  sizes,  qualities,  and  colors.  The  brejos, 
or  hollows  between  tlie  hills,  are  sometimes  lakes,  more 
often  swamps,  and  some  occasionally  are  quite  dry.  Tliis 
is  the  Serra  do  Mocambo,  Serra  da  CalderSo  da  On^a,  and 
Serra  da  Saude,  and  is  marked  on  the  south  of  the  river 
Paraguassu  by  the  Mato  dos  Macacos. 

"  To  these  hills  succeeds  a  zone  of  tabo'eiros  or  a  taboleiro 
or  table  land,  where  gneissose  rocks  are  often  exposed  on  the 
surface,  which  is  nearly  level,  but  varied  by  occasional  small 
lakes  or  ponds,  and  riachos  or  watercourses,  having  no  final 
issues  for  their  waters,  and  often  dry  during  a  part  of  the 
year.  This  is  crossed  by  the  deep  cut,  formed  by  the  Rio 
Paraguassti,  which,  like  other  rivers  to  the  north,  presents, 
to  the  extent  of  its  enchenle^  or  overflow,  sometimes  a  mile 
in  width,  a  belt  of  verdure;  all  the  rest  is  arid,  a  region  of 
cacti  and  prickly  and  aromatic  plants. 

"  Upon  this  surface,  however,  at  long  intervals,  appear  iso- 
lated masses  of  primitive  rock  at  Bahu,  about  150  feet  high 
[above  the  plain],  and  a  range  of  similar  rocks  or  hills, 
known  as  the  Serra  das  Pedras  Brancas,  from  which  some 
outliers,  singularly  rounded  on  the  surface,  are  presented 
at  Pedra  Redonda.    This  crosses  the  Taboleiro  at  about 

antes  the  valley  of  tbe  SSo  Francisco  from  the  sea.    If  so,  it  is  a  patch  be- 
longing undoubtedly  to  the  limestones  developed  so  extensively  in  the  Silo 
Francisco  valley.    In  his  gneiss  taboleiro  I  recognize  my  '  lake  plain.'     (See 
report  of  my  journey.)" 
•  This  is  one  of  the  features  of  a  glaciated  surface.  —  C  F.  II. 
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four  leagues  from  its  eastern  extremity,  but  without  entirely 
breaking  its  continuity.  Beyond  this  the  Serra  da  Boque 
rSo,  also  of  primitive  rock,  for  the  most  part  bare,  and  im- 
mediately to  the  east  the  Serra  Mangabeira,  where  I  ex- 
pect on  further  examination  to  find  sandstone ;  beyond  tliis 
is  undulating  wooded  ground  for  six  leagues,  to  another 
taboleiro  of  the  same  geological  character  as  the  other,  but 
presenting  a  superior  vegetation,  and  which  is  again  bounded 
to  the  east  by  a  chain  of  nearly  continuous  elevations,  which 
forms  the  main  buttress  of  the  system,  the  west  limit  of  the 
Lagoa  do  Rio  Paraguassu,  and  to  the  east  of  which,  only  so 
far  as  I  knowj  excepting  at  the  chapada,  sandstones  are 
developed." 

'^Throughout  the  entire  district  the  bottom  rocks  are 
gneissose,  varying  occasionally  to  porphyry  and  granite  on 
the  one  hand,  and  hornblende  and  quartz  rock  on  the  other, 
occasionally  presenting  micaschist." 

Mr.  Nicolay  further  remarks  that  "not  only  near  the 
limestone  ranges,  but  on  the  edge  of  the  great  taboleiro, 
saline  streams  are  found." 

From  Mr.  Nicolay's  report,  as  well  as  from  what  he  has 
stated  to  me  in  conversation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
diamonds  of  the  interior  of  Bahia  occur  in  a  sandstone  bed, 
forming  part  of  the  great  sheet  which  once  overspread  the 
whole  country,  tying  in  with  the  sandstones  and  clays  of  the 
Jcquitinhonha  basin;  and  this  sandstone,  as  we  shall  see 
from  Mr.  Allen's  report,  is  found  also  at  Jacobina,  at  which 
place,  in  1755,  diamonds  were  first  discovered  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Bahia. 

I  saw  specimens  of  the  diamantiferous  rock  from  the 
chapada  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Nicolay.  It  was  not  itacolu* 
mite,  but  it  seemed  to  me  to  bear  a  very  close  resemblance 
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to  the  sandstone  bed  overlying  the  clays  in  the  Jequitin- 
honha  basin.  It  also  bore  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the 
tertiary  sandstones  on  the  Bahia  Railroad  near  Pitanga, 
where  diamonds  also  occur.  The  diamantiferous  sands  I 
saw  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  de  Lacerda  at  Bahia  appeared 
to  have  residted  from  the  disintegration  of  the  chapada 
sandstones.* 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  diamond  mines  of  the 
Chapada  Diamantina  have  never  been  critically  examined, 
for  I  feel  convinced  that  from  their  study  the  mystery  of  the 
origin  of  the  diamond  is  to  be  solved. 

The  metamorphic  basis  of  the  province  of  Bahia  presents 
a  long  and,  on  the  whole,  a  gentle  slope  towards  the  sea, 
and  a  shorter  and  equally  gentle  incline  towards  the  SSo 
Francisco  valley.  Along  the  highest  part  of  the  province 
there  runs  an  irregular  strip  of  sandstones,  occasionally 
sending  off  spurs  in  various  directions,  and  not  infrequently 
forming  isolated  patches.  These  sandstones,  lying  nearly 
if  not  quite  horizontally,  form  a  series  of  chapadas  or  table- 
lands, and  flat-topped  hills  of  greater  or  less  extent,  and 
with  an  elevation  of  about  3,000  feet.  On  the  eastern  side 
of  this  line  of  chapadas  is  the  diamond  district,  embracing 

*  Specimem  of  diamantiferoiu  sands  sent  from  Babia  to  M.  Damonr  were 
found  to  contain  the  following  minerals :  hyaline  quartz,  jasper  and  silex, 
itacolnmite,  disthene  or  cyanite,  zircon  or  hyacinth,  feldspar,  red  garnet,  mag- 
nesian  garnet,  mica,  tourmaline  (green  and  black),  hyalotourmaline  {feijao), 
talc,  wavellite  {oaboclo)^  yttric  phosphate,  titaoiferous  yttric  phosphate,  diaspore, 
mtile,  brookite,  anatase,  hydrated  titanic  acid,  tantalite,  baierine  or  colum- 
bite,  titaniferous  ferric  oxide,  stannic  oxide,  mercuric  sulphide,  and  gold. 
{BuiUdn  de  la  Social  CMogiqw  de  Paris,  2^  S^rie,  s^nce  du  7  Avril,  1856, 
p.  542.)  Another  paper  on  the  diamantifcrons  sands  of  Bahia,  by  the  same 
author,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  SociH€  Philomathtque,  5  Fevrier, 
1853.  I  have  been  able  to  consult  neither  of  these  papers,  and  I  quote 
through  Burton. 

T 
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the  head-waters  of  the  Paraguassu  and  Itapicuru,  forming 
an  irregular  area  nearly  150  miles  in  length  from  north 
to  south. 

The  Serra  or  Chapada  do  Sincord  lies  many  leagues  to  the 
southeastward  of  the  Serra  da  Chapada  proper,  of  which  it 
is  a  spur  or  outlier,  and  it  appears  to  cross  the  Paraguassu 
with  a  northeast  trend,  but  the  maps  vary  to  so  great  a  de- 
gree that  I  can  form  no  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  its 
extent.  The  only  description  1  can  find  of  the  serra  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  from  the  geologist  Helmreichen.*  Ac- 
cording to  him  the  serra  ^' bears  the  same  raw  and  un- 
hospitable  character  to  the  eye  as  that  of  the  GrSo  Mogor ; 
extensive  campos  form  the  country  between  its  western  slope 
and  the  Serra  da  Chapada,  while  the  country  from  its  east- 
ern slope  toward  the  coast  is  covered  by  thick  woods."  He 
says  that  there  is  a  close  analogy  between  tliis  serra  and  the 
GrSo  Mogor  in  geological  structure,  and  that  probably  it  is 
composed  of  itacolumite.  "  The  first  discovery  of  diamonds 
was  here  made  on  the  banks  of  the  Macujd,  and  the  Com- 
mercio  (the  chief  place),  distant  ninety  miles  from  Bahia,  is 
on  the  Macuj6  on  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Fazenda  de  Sao 
Joao.  Diamonds  were  found  in  the  serra  of  Sincord  over 
an  extent  of  twenty  leagues.  The  washings  on  the  west 
side  of  this  serra  have  up  to  the  present  turned  out  to  be 
poor.  Considerable  quantities  of  diamonds  were,  however, 
washed  from  the  Macuj^  itself,  and  from  the  points  where 
the  Paraguassfi  and  Andaraliy  cut  through  the  serra.  On 
tlie  Andaraliy  the  principal  washings  are  confined  to  the 
brooks  of  the  vicinity,  which  flow  into  it  on  its  right  banks. 

•  Quoted  by  Von  Tschadi,  Reism  durch  Sud  America,  Zweiter  BihmI,  154* 
Beite.  Helmreichen  did  not  himself  viHit  the  Serre  do  Sincoim,  bat  he  obtmined 
bis  information  from  a  trayeller  in  whom  he  put  confldenoo. 
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Here  there  are  many  snakes,  much  fever  and  ague,  and 
many  diamonds."  A  very  rich  deposit  has  been  discovered 
within  the  last  few  years  at  Sincor&,  and  the  city  has  grown 
to  a  very  large  size. 

The  city  of  Len^oes,  which  is  the  governnlent  head-quar- 
ters of  the  diamond  district,  is  situated  about  thirty  miles 
to  the  nortli  a  little  east  of  Macujd  or  Santa  Isabel  do  Pa- 
raguassu,  and  is  a  large  and  very  important  place,  and  in 
the  vicinity  great  quantities  of  diamonds  are  washed.*  Cas- 
telnau  says  that  along  the  course  of  the  river  of  Len§8es 
there  are  pot-holes,  some  of  which  are  of  the  depth  of 
twenty-five  with  width  of  one  or  two  brapos  !  In  these  cat- 
deiroes,  as  they  are  called,  a  considerable  number  of  dia- 
monds have  been  found.  The  same  author  says  tliat  these 
pot-holes  are  found  also  in  the  chapada  and  are  always  rich. 

Diamonds  also  occur  at  a  locality  not  far  southeast  of 
Ghique  Ghiquc,  at  a  locality  called  the  Corrego  de  Santo 
Ignacio,  visited  by  Burton,  who  describes  the  vicinity  as 
composed  of  itacolumite.(?)  He  says  that  there  occurs  here 
as  at  the  chapada  "  a  bouldery,  not  pebbly  conglomerate, 
which  resembles  tliat  of  the  Scottish  Old  Red,"  f  so  that  it 
would  seem  that  the  hills  among  which  the  Santo  Ignacio 

*  "Lcs  plus  beaux  diamante  de  la  chapada  Tiennent  dosLen^oes  (les  drap«), 
lieu  situd  a  vingt  lieaes  de  Santa-Isabel,  cette  bourgade  tire  son  nom  d'un  groa 
rnisseau,  enclave  dans  une  gorge  profonde ;  il  se  precipite  de  sommcts  ^lev^s  sor 
de  large  dalles,  ct  aprfes  y  aroir  parcoura  environ  trois  cents  metres,  il  se  jette 
en  formant  des  cascades  dans  le  rio  SSo  Jose.  Tout  k  Tentonr  de  ces  mines,  des 
montagnes  entier^s,  des  blocs  dnormcs  composes  en  grande  partie  de  cailloux 
roul^  et  cimentds  par  une  pftte  femigineuse  et  presque  noire,  t^moignent  de 
grandes  revolutions  g(k>lopques.  En  gdn^ral,  les  picrres  ont  des  formes  tr^ 
r^uli^res,  et  cclles  qui  pr^sentent  la  cristallisation  en  octabdre  forment  la 
grande  exception."  Castelnan,  Histoire  du  Voyage,  Tome  deuxi^me,  p.  343 
.  (note). 

t  Burton,  Highlands  of  Brazil,  Vol.  II.  p.  336. 
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diamond  diggings  are  located  belong  to  the  same  formation 
as  that  of  the  chapada.*  Burton  describes  the  Seri*a  do 
Pintor  as  table-topped. 

I  regret  that  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  precise  infor- 
mation concerning  the  annual  yield  of  the  diamond-mines  of 
Bahia  as  well  as  to  the  size,t  quality,  and  relative  value  of 
the  stones.  According  to  the  report  of  the  President  of  the 
province,  published  in  1866,  there  were  exported  through 
the  custom-house  as  follows:  during  tlie  year  1862-63, 
diamonds  to  the  value  of  1.647 :4oO$000 ;  during  1863-64, 
1.476:9001000;  and  during  1864-65,  1.381:500*000; 
which  figures  show  a  decrease  during  these  three  yeai*8,  but 
they  cannot  be  considered  as  giving  even  an  approximate 
idea  of  the  annual  yield,  for  only  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  diamonds  actually  exported  pass  through  the  custom- 
house, so  great  are  the  facilities  for  smuggling.     So  nearly 

*  Mr.  Allen,  in  looking  OTer  my  MS.  has  kindly  added  the  following 
note :  — 

"  The  Serra  do  Assurutf  I  did  not  Tisit,  but  I  saw  it  at  a  distance  and  infer- 
red it  to  be  of  sandstone.  As  it  overlies  the  limestone,  it  seems  to  be  evidently  a 
part  of  the  sandstone  formation  noticed  by  me  to  the  eastward,  as  already  men- 
tioned. I  am  now  ihlly  convinced  of  the  tmthfnlness  of  your  jreneraMrjition  in 
respect  to  the  former  frreat  extent  and  subsequent  denudation  of  the  sandstones. 
The  occurrence  of  cold  and  diamonds  in  the  above-named  serra,  as  also  at  Jaco- 
bina,  was  repeatedly  spoken  of  to  mc  by  many  trustworthy  persons." 

In  1858  the  government  conceded  to  the  CompanhiaMetallnigicado  AssnmA 
the  ripht  to  mine  (irold  and  other  metals  within  the  space  of  fonr  leagoes.  OU- 
veira,  Explorai^o  de  Mtnfraea,  pnblishcd  as  an  Annexo  in  a  government  report 
for  1866.    My  copy  has  no  title-page. 

t  The  diamonds  of  the  chapaila  are  often  of  considerable  sise,  and  Bnrlon 
says :  '*  The  Chapada  of  Bahia  also  produced  a  stone  weighing  76^  carats,  and, 
when  cut  into  a  drop-shaped  brilliant,  it  proved  to  possess  extraordinary  play 
and  lustre.  It  was  bought  by  Mr.  Arthur  Lyon  of  Bahia  for  SO  contoa 
[S  15,000],  and  it  is  now,  I  am  told,  in  the  possession  of  Bfr.  E.  T.  Dreaden." 
(Burton,  Highlands  of  Brazil,  Vol.  IL  p.  153.) 
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as  I  am  able  to  ascertain,  the  annual  production  in  dia- 
monds of  the  province  cannot  fall  far  short  of  three  millions 
of  dollars. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Allen  for  the  following :  — 


Notes  on  the  Geological  Character  of  the  Country  between  Chique- 
Chique,  on  the  Rio  de  Sdo  Francisco^  and  JBahia,  Brazil.  By 
J.  A.  Allen. 

Chique-Chique  is  a  small  village,  situated  on  the  Rio  de  SSo 
Francisco,  about  fifty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  ; 
it  is  a  httle  north  of  the  parallel  of  Bahia.  My  journey  thence  to 
the  latter  place  was  by  the  route  usually  taken  by  mule-trains  in 
passmg  from  the  Villa  da  Barra  do  Rio  Grande  and  Chique-Chique 
to  the  coast,  namely,  by  way  of  Engenho  Velho,  Jacar6,  Jacobina, 
Arraial  do  Riacho  do  Jacuhipe,  Villa  da  Feira  da  Sta.  Anna,  and 
Cachoeira.  As  I  found  it  necessary  to  perform  the  journey  over 
this  unsettled  and  poorly  watered  district  in  company  with  the 
large  eastward-bound  tropas,  I  was  obliged  to  pass  on  hiuriedly, 
and  had  not  time  to  explore  the  country  adjacent  to  my  ix)ute,  or 
for  a  satisfactory  examination  of  many  of  the  interesting  localities 
immediately  upon  it.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  such  geo- 
logical observations  as  I  was  able  to  make,  the  geology  of  the 
country  being  to  me  at  the  time  a  matter  of  secondary  interest. 

The  coimtry  between  the  SSo  Francisco  at  Chique-Chique  *  and 
the  coast  at  Bahia  presents  three  natural  regions,  which  are 

*  Mr.  Allen  says  :  "  This  name  is  always  written  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Tillage  as  above ;  never,  so  far  as  I  observed,  Xiqne-Xiqne.  The  place  takes 
its  name  from  the  abundance  of  a  low  branching  form  of  Cemu,  called  by  this 
name  that  grows  here."  Burton  uses  Chique-Chique  for  the  towa  and  Xique- 
Xiqne  for  the  cactus ;  a  distinction,  it  seems  to  me,  without  a  difference,  since 
both  are  pronounced  alike.  The  vicinity  of  Chique-Chique  appears  to  be  a 
perfect  paradise  of  cactuses.  The  name  is  applied  to  several  species  of  the 
plant.    See  Burton,  Highlands  of  Brazil,  Chap.  XXIL 
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plateaus,  dififeriDg  widely  from  each  other  in  geo- 
logical and  other  characteristica  The  first  or  west- 
em  extends  from  the  river  above  named  to  the 
Ticinitj  of  Jacobina,  a  distance  of  rather  more 
than  two  hundred  miles.  It  is  a  vast  limestone 
plain  rising  almost  imperceptibly  &x>m  the  level 
of  the  Sao  Francisco  River  to  the  summit  of  the 
divide  which  separates  the  waters  flowing  west- 
ward and  northward  into  this  noble  stream  from 
those  that  reach  the  sea  by  other  channels.  Here 
and  there  large  exposures  of  the  imderlying  rock 
occur,  commonly  scarcely  rising  above  the  general 
level,  but  occasionally  forming  irregular,  pinnacled 
hummocks  or  low  serras.*  The  first  so-called 
''  serra "  met  with  occurred  at  Sta.  Euzebia ; 
thence  eastward  they  were  frequent.  At  Sta. 
Euzebia  these  elevations  rarely  attained  a  height 
of  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet,  above  the  general 
level  of  the  country ;  farther  east,  and  particularly 
in  the  Yolta  da  Serra,  they  rise  much  higher  than 
this,  and  in  some  cases  probably  reach  an  altitude 
of  nearly  a  thousand  feet  above  the  plain.  The 
limestone  for  many  leagues  to  the  eastward  of 
Sta.  Euzebia  is  very  compact,  dark  blue,  and  dis- 
tinctly stratified,  resembling  lithologically  some 
that  I  had  previously  seen  on  the .  lower  portion 
of  the  Bio  das  Velhas  and  at  Lagoa  Santa,  as  also 

*  Burton  says  that  the  limestone  at  Chiqne^Chiqae  is 
largely  quarried  for  burning,  and  he  suggests  that  it  would 
make  a  good  hydraulic  cement.  According  to  him, "  Chiqao- 
Chique  annually  sends  up  and  down  stream  between  the 
Villa  da  Barra  and  Joazeiro  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand 
alqueires.'*  Mr.  Allen  remarks  that  "  the  weathering  of  the 
leaves  the  surface  studded  with  acicnlar  or  small  attennated 
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on  the  Sao  Francisco  at  UrubtL  Further  eastward  this  stratified 
variety  passed  into  an  earthy,  light-colored,  unstratified  kind, 
which  was  frequently  greatly  decomposed  at  the  surface,  becoming 
soft,  white,  and  chalky  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  several  feet.* 
This  gave  to  the  distant,  nearly  verdureless  hiUs  in  many  places 
the  appearance  of  being  covered  with  snow.  Bands  of  the  strati- 
fied rock,  which  was  sometimes  quite  shaly,  alternated  with  those 
that  were  unstratified ;  in  some  instances  the  passage  of  the  one 
into  the  other  was  easily  traced.  The  strike  of  the  limestone 
strata  varied  from  E.  and  W.  in  the  western  part  of  the  plateau 
to  W.  N.  W.  and  K  S.  E.  f  in  the  eastern.  The  dip  was  at  first 
nearly  vertical  or  somewhat  to  the  southward,  but  afterwards  an 
inclination  to  the  northward  was  observed.  Large  caverns  were 
reported  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence  throughout  this  limestone 
district,  from  some  of  which,  I  was  told,  very  large  bones  had 
been  taken.  Many  of  the  caverns  are  doubtless  very  rich  in 
palseontological  treasures,  but  want  of  time  and  other  circum- 
stances would  not  allow  me  to  visit  them,  though  I  greatly  desired 
to  do  so.  The  extent  northwards  of  the  limestone  I  had  no  means 
of  determining.  Its  southern  limit  I  once  saw  at  a  locality  known 
as  Olhos  d'Agua,  about  seventy-five  miles  west  of  Jacobina.  At 
this  point  we  turned  southward  a  few  miles  from  our  usual  course 
to  visit  a  spring  of  water,  and  found  an  extensive  exposure  of  a  com- 
pact quartzose  sandstone,  which  was  horizontally  stratified  and  over- 
laid the  limestone  unconformably,  the  dip  of  the  latter  beneath  it 
being  at  a  considerable  angle.  The  sandstone  here  stretched  away 
to  the  southward  for  miles  like  a  vast  level  floor,  its  surface  cov- 
ered only  with  detached  angular  blocks  of  the  same  rock,  and  sup- 
porting a  few  cacti.      A  distant  low,  even  serra  seen  in  the  same 

*  Von  Martins  thoaght  that  this  chalky  crnst  resulted  from  the  hurning  over 
of  the  surface;  hut  the  heat  would  not  be  great  enough  to  produce  such  an 
effect. 

t  This  strike  is  very  remarkable,  for  it  usually  varies  in  Brazil  from  N.  N.  E. 
to  E.  N.  E.  —  C.  F.  H. 
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direction,  and  called  Serra  das  Pedras  d'Agua,  was  doubtless  of  the 
same  formation.  At  Jacobina  a  similar  horizontal  sandstone  was 
observed,  which  gave  rise  to  a  beautiful  level  grassy  plain,  called 
the  Taboleira  de  Jacobina,  and  which  occupied  the  summit  of  the 
water-shed. 

Near  the  Volta  da  Serra  two  laige  hills  of  homstone,  or  chert 
C'pedra  de  fogo"  of  the  Brazilians),  were  crossed  in  the  few 
leagues  intervening  between  this  considerable  serra  and  the  Jaco* 
bina  taboleira.  One  of  them  attained  the  estimated  height  of 
several  hundred  feet  and  was  several  miles  across,  while  the  other 
was  about  half  these  dimensions. 

In  respect  to  the  relative  age  of  the  limestone  of  the  western 
plateau  I  obtained  but  few  data.  It  must,  however,  be  much 
older  than  the  sandstones  already  referred  to.  The  compact 
stratified  portion  has  a  very  striking  lithological  resemblance,  as 
previously  observed,  to  limestones  seen  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
Rio  das  Velhas,  which  rested  conformably  upon  very  old  clay 
slates.  No  fossils  were  seen  in  it,  but  nodular  concretions  were 
frequent  at  a  few  places.  The  Taboleiro  de  Jacobina  is  the  most 
elevated  part  of  the  region  under  consideration.  On  several  sides 
the  country  slopes  gradually,  but  to  the  eastward  the  descent  to 
the  Jacobina  valley  is  abrupt,  through  a  narrow  precipitous  defile, 
caDed  the  "  Tombador  "  (literally  the  "  tumble  down  ")•  The  con- 
trast of  the  scenery  here  with  that  of  the  taboleiro,  which  the 
traveller  may  have  left  but  an  hour  or  two  before,  is  veiy  great 
Almost  vertical  walls  of  rock,  nearly  a  thousand  feet  in  height, 
quite  surround  the  head  of  the  valley,  while  lower  down  are  iso- 
lated, dome-shaped  peaks  within  these  enclosing  walls.* 

These  peaks  are  composed  of  compact  gneiss,  though  a  few  of 
the  smaller  appear  granitic,  but  the  upper  portion  of  the  walls  is 
quartzose  sandstone.  The  valley  seems  to  have  been  formed  by 
a  rent  in  the  sandstone,  which  was  subsequently  eroded  to  its 

*  Tlufl  icenerj  mutt  bear  the  closest  resembUnoe  to  that  of  parts  of  tfaa 
Anusaahj-Calhtfo  vallef.  —  C.  F.  II. 
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present  site  and  fonn.  From  tbe  village  of  Jacobina  the  level 
summite  of  tfae  distant  valley  walla  to  the  westward  are  conspic- 
uous features  in  the  landscape. 

Leaving  Jacobina  and  winding  among  the  hills  for  a  few  leagues 
we  soon  enter  upon  the  second  or  middle  plateau,  which  extends 
thence  eastward  to  the  Serra  da  Terra  Dura,  a  point  midway  be- 
tween Jacobina  and  Cachoetra,  at  tbe  bead  of  Bahia  Bay.  Through- 
out this  distance  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles  I  found  generally 
only  different  varieties  of  gneiss,  usually  very  compact,  and  some- 
times so  granitic  in  structure  as  only  here  and  there  to  present 
well-defined  stratification.  At  one  or  two  points  hornblende  rock 
was  noticed,  of  which  there  was  a  considerable  exposure  on  the 
Riacho  de  Jacuhipe,  near  the  arraial  of  that  name.  The  dip  was 
always  eastward,  and  usually  very  great ;  the  strike  varied  some- 
what at  different  localities.  From  Jacobina  nearly  to  the  Sem 
da  Terra  Dura  it  was  generally  N.  N.  W.  and  S.  S.  E. ;  sometimes 
N.  W.  and  S.  EI,  and  at  one  or  two  pointn  N.  and  S.  East  of  the 
Arraial  do  Riacho  de  Jacuhipe  it  was  nearly  E.  and  W.,  as  in  the 
Motto  da  Lag6a  do  Boi  and  Morro  do  Curral  Velho,  which  have 
this  trend.     In  the  Serra  da  Terra  Dura,  hut  a  few  miles  further 
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east,  it  varied  at  different  points  from  N.  N.  E.  and  S.  S.  W.  to 
N.  N.  W.  and  S.  S.  £.,  averaging  about  N.  and  S. 

Over  this  whole  region  there  is  an  aknost  entire  absence  of 
loose  materials  on  the  surface.  Vast  exposures  of  nearly  bare 
rock,  sometimes  of  acres  in  extent,  occur  almost  constantly,  and 
nowhere  is  there  more  than  a  very  thin  sti^atum  of  soil  Slight 
knolls  and  shallow  basins  alternate,  which  rarely  differ  more  than 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  elevation.*  In  the  rainy  season  many  of 
these  basins  become  filled  with  water,  forming  shallow  lagoaa, 
varying  in  area  from  less  than  one  to  more  than  fifty  acres,  from 
the  most  of  which  the  water  evaporates  in  the  dry  season.  They 
are  filled  with  rank  aquatic  vegetation,  the  dead  parts  of  which, 
accumulating  year  by  year,  already  form  large  deposits  of  partially 
decomposed  vegetable  matter.  So  numerous  were  these  lagoas  for 
more  than  fifty  miles  that  it  seemed  natural  to  speak  of  this 
region  in  my  notes  as  the  "  Lake  Plain.''  Almost  eveiywhere  the 
elevations  are  evenly  rounded,  indicating  that  the  rocky  crust  has 
been  exposed  to  severe  and  probably  long-continued  abrasion. 
But  the  absence  of  abraded  materials  seemed  most  remarkable. 
Very  rarely  were  even  loose  boulders  observed,  though  a  few  such 
were  repeatedly  noticed.  At  frequent  intervals  there  were  singu- 
lar holes  in  the  rocks,  usually  nearly  filled  with  water,  to  which  the 
inhabitants  give  the  name  of  "  caldeirftos."  f  These  "  caldeirSos  " 
are  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  I  was  unable  to  learn  whether  all 

*  The  country  just  below  the  falls  of  Paolo  Affonso,  at  Piranha^,  for  in- 
stance, thongh  composed  of  gneiss,  is  worn  down  in  the  same  waj  almost  to 
a  plain  ;  but  while  it  agrees  with  Mr.  Allen's  "  lake  plain  "  in  the  thinness  of 
the  soil,  the  part  I  saw  was  abundantly  strewn  with  loose  rocks.  See  reference 
to  PiranhtUy  in  index. 

t  The  term  ealdeirSo  has  the  same  derivation  as  our  English  word  ceddnm 
{chnudiere),  and  it  has  the  same  sifniification.  It  is  applied  to  true  po^hole•, 
but  sometimes  to  rock  basins  in  which  water  collects ;  but  these  last  are  more 
frequently  called  po^^  and  when  excavated  they  form  tanquet.  Mammalian 
bones  (Mastodon,  &c.)  are  not  infrequently  found  in  the  caldeirloi  of  the  lake 
plain  -— C.  F.  H. 
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were  of  a.  similar  chAracter.  Nearly  all  of  the  conaiderable  number 
eiamined  proved  to  bo  genuine  pot-holes,  and  some  of  them  were 
of  great  size.  The  largest  one  1  measured  was  elliptical  in  outline, 
eighteen  feet  long,  nine  or  ten  in  width,  and  twentv-Bcven  deep, 
with  smoothly  worn  sides.  Beneath  the  water  that  partially  filled 
it  there  must  have  been  many  feet  of  materials  that  for  ages  have 
been  falling  into  it,  so  that  its  whole  depth  must  be  much  greater 
than  my  measurements  indicate."  Near  tho  Serra  da  Terra  Dura 
the  country  becomeH  somewhat  diversiHed  by  the  presence  of  ab- 
ruptly rising  points  or  knobs  that  at  intervals  dot  its  surfoce,  as 


■  Mr.  Allen  tetis  me  that  these  po^h<lle■  often  occnr  oat  on  the  plain,  fur 
awaj  from  any  high  land,  and  that  they  arc  lomelimeB  found  excavated  in 
the  namirits  of  ilisht  hulijings  in  the  plain,  or  eycn  on  tho  top  of  a  hill,  ai 
in  the  cue  of  the  Motto  do  CaldcitKo.  These  holes  must  hare  been  tTicn- 
Taled  hj  fiilling  water.  There  is  only  one  suggestion  (hat  I  can  make  as  to 
their  origin,  and  that  is  (hat  they  were  formed  by  glacial  waterfalls,  in  iho 
same  way  as  (he  pot-holes  found  over  the  glaciated  regions  of  North  Amerim, 
as,  for  instance,  in  New  Bmnantick  and  Novn  Scotia,  where  I  have  bad  sn 
opportnnitT  of  exatnininn  them.  It  is  well  known  that  glacial  waterfalls. 
notwithstanding  the  constant  movement  of  the  ice,  are  very  often  stationary, 
and  in  the  Alps  they  hollow  oat  enormool  potholes  in  the  rocks.  Tho  lake 
plain  is  noted  for  the  araall  amount  of  decomposition  which  baa  taken  j.lacc 
over  it,  owing,  1  beliere,  largely  to  the  fact  that  it  has  never  been  covcnsl  l_v 
the  virgin  forest,  having  always  been  dry.  —  C.  F.  H. 
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illustrated  in  the  accompanying  sketch,  taken  from  an  eminence 
known  as  the  Morro  do  Caldeirao-assu,  there  being  a  large  pot- 
hole near  its  summit.  This  elevation  reached  the  height  of  about 
one  hundred  feet,  and  was  the  most  considerable  elevation  crossed 
•  in  this  part  of  the  journey.  It  overlooked  the  plain  for  many 
miles  in  every  direction,  and  the  knobs  rising  from  it  looked  not 
unlike  small  rocky  islands  in  the  sea.  Those  examined  were  com- 
posed chiefly  of  quartz,  the  great  hardness  of  which  may  have  pre- 
vented their  being  so  much  abraded  as  the  softer  strata  enclosing 
them.  At  its  eastern  border  the  middle  plateau  becomes  more 
broken,  and  merges  gradually  into  the  Serra  da  Terra  Dura. 
These  hills  are  all  composed  of  gneiss,  varying  somewhat  in  char- 
acter, but  generally  very  hard  and  compact,  with  a  rather  smaU 
amount  of  mica.  The  average  trend  of  the  strata  has  already 
been  given. 

From  the  Serra  da  Terra  Dura  a  considerable  descent  is  made 
in  reaching  the  third,  eastern,  or  coast  plateau.  This  is  char- 
acterized, so  far  as  observed  by  myself,  by  the  general  absence  of 
rook  exposures,  and  a  deep  superficial  deposit  of  compact  sand, 
probably  detritus  from  the  naked  abraded  plains  to  the  westward. 
Its  extent  and  general  features  are  too  well  known  to  require 
a  detailed  description  here.*^ 

The  three  plateaus  described  above  are  separated  fix>m  each 
other  by  low  mountain  chains  and  belts  of  broken  country.  The 
sandstone  serra  of  the  Tombador  and  the  gneiss  range  of  Jaco- 
bina  divide  the  western  frx>m  the  middle  one,  while  the  Serra  da 
Terra  Dura  separates  the  latter  from  the  eastern.  In  some 
respects  these  several  districts  are  somewhat  alike,  but  geologically 
they  widely  differ.  The  first,  as  previously  observed,  is  a  vast 
limestone  plain,  two  hundred  miles  in  extent,  rising  gradually  to 

*  This  plain,  which  Mr.  Allen  has  represented  on  his  profile,  he  deseribee  as 
continuing  down  to  Cachoeim,  and  it  is  nndoahtedlj  composed  of  the  tertiarf 
sandstones  which  extend  orer  so  lai^  an  area  at  the  head  of  the  hay  of  Todoa 
OS  Santos.  —  C.  F.  H. 
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the  eastward;  the  second,  of  equal  breadth,  is  gneissose,  and 
apparently  everywhere  of  nearly  uniform  altitude;  the  third  is 
narrower,  somewhat  lower,  and  sandy.  The  whole  region  be- 
tween the  Sao  Francisco  and  the  sea  is  covered  usually  with  a  low 
forest,  or  catinga,  except  a  narrow  belt  along  the  coast,  where 
a  moister  atmosphere  cherishes  a  more  luxuriant  growth.  The 
country  everywhere  wears  a  barren  aspect,  the  vegetation  is 
dwarfed  and  scanty  and  the  aridity  of  the  climate  is  excessive. 
The  greatest  aridity  and  the  highest  temperature  obtain  in  the 
limestone  district,  where  for  nine  months  of  the  year  little  or 
no  rain  falls  and  all  the  herbaceous  vegetation  annuaUy  withers. 
Cacti  in  great  variety,  including  some  of  gigantic  proportions,  with 
various  species  of  bromeliacesB,  are  leading  forms  in  the  vegetar 
tion.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  species,  the  trees  are  leafless 
throughout  the  long  diy  season,  and  the  streams  either  become 
dry  or  form  mere  chains  of  brackish  pools.  The  convolvuli  and 
other  vines  that  overrun  the  catinga,  though  dead  at  the  time  of 
my  journey,  indicate  an  excessive  luxuriance  of  foliage  and  flowers 
during  the  short  rainy  period. 

The  middle  or  gneiss  district  differs  but  little  in  its  climate  and 
vegetation  from  the  preceding  ;  it  is,  however,  less  arid,  and  cacti 
are  proportionately  less  frequent,  though  still  a  leading  feature  of 
the  vegetation.  The  eastern  or  sandy  plateau  is  also  quite  arid  in 
its  western  part,  but  gradually  becomes  moister  towards  the  sea, 
where  the  vegetation  exhibits  the  ordinary  luxviriaoce  character- 
istic of  the  Brazilian  coast.  In  the  vicinity  of  Jacobina,  however, 
where  the  great  altitude  of  the  land  arrests  the  currents  of  damp 
air  from  the  sea  and  condenses  their  moisture,  mists  and  light 
rain-falls  occur  at  frequent  intervals  throughout  the  year,  and  the 
forests  are  not  only  of  larger  size,  but  their  verdure  is  perenniaL 
In  the  Serra  da  Terra  Diuu  a  nobler  forest  growth  is  also  seen, 
resulting  from  causes  similar  to  those  existing  at  Jacobina. 

The  population  of  the  middle  and  western  plateaus  is  extremely 
Bpatse.     The  settlements  consist  of  but  a  few  families  each,  and 
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occur  only  at  long  intervals.  Nothing  approaching  the  character 
of  a  village  is  met  with  between  the  Sao  Francisco  and  Jacobina. 
The  middle  district  is  more  thickly  settled,  little  hamlets  being 
more  or  less  frequent,  and  there  are  a  few  small  villages.  The 
eastern  is  comparatively  well  settled  and  largely  under  cultivation  ; 
towards  the  coast  the  soil  is  very  productive. 

A  journey  across  the  limestone  plain  is  always  tedious  and 
difficult.  Extra  animals  must  be  taken  to  transport  food  for  both 
men  and  beasts,  and  in  the  diy  season  water  must  in  like  manner 
be  provided  for  use  in  crossing  the  long  stretches  where  none  can 
be  obtained.  During  the  rainy  season  the  swollen  streams  and 
noxious  exhalations  from  the  temporary  pools  render  the  journey 
equally  troublesome  and  far  more  dangerous. 

The  topography  of  the  arid,  gneiss  country  of  the  interior 
of  Bahia,  Sergipe  and  Alagdas,  with  its  great  plains  and 
bare  surface,  is  in  striking  contrast  with  that  of  the  forest- 
clothed  gneiss  region  of  the  coast  of  these  provinces  and  of 
those  to  the  south,  where  the  surface  of  the  gneiss  never 
forms  plains,  but  is  always  hilly  and  ridgy,  and  covered  by 
a  thick  bed  of  drift-clay.  This  difference  in  topographical 
features  has  resulted,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  last  surface- 
moulding  is  concerned,  from  the  different  climatic  influences 
to  which  these  provinces  have  been  subjected.  Over  both 
of  these  parts  of  the  country  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
erosion  has  taken  place.  One  might  at  first  be  inclined 
to  consider  that  the  amount  of  denudation  had  been  greater 
over  the  gneiss  plains  than  in  the  hill-roughened  basin  of  the 
Mucury,  since  on  the  former  the  upturned  gneiss  strata  are 
planed  down  to  a  more  even  level ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  feature  furnishes  no  criterion.  The  peculiar  topography 
of  the  wooded  gneiss  region  is  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  a 
very  moist  climate,  giving  rise  to  numerous  streams,  which 
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have  furrowed  the  surface  with  an  intricate  system  of  water- 
courses, such  as  we  do  not  find  over  the  gneiss  plains  of  the 
north,  for  the  grand  physical  features  of  the  northern  coun- 
try in  question  are  such  as  produce  a  dry  climate,  and  pre-^ 
elude  the  possibility  of  that  unequal  erosion  such  as  is  pro- 
duced by  the  flow  of  surface  waters  fed  by  heavy  periodical 
or  constant  rains.  Decomposition  must  have  played  its  part 
before  the  drift  as  well  as  afterward,  for  else  how  could 
those  feldspathic  sandy  clays  of  the  tertiary,  spread  over 
the  coast  plains  and  the  great  Amazonian  valley,  have  been 
formed  ?  I  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  present 
forest  belt  was  wooded  before  the  drift,  and  that  this  forest 
and  its  attendant  peculiarities  of  climate,  were  the  causes  of 
decomposition  as  at  present,  which  decomposition  has  aided 
immensely  in  rounding  down  the  hills  and  producing  topo- 
graphical features  which  received  their  finishing  touches 
from  the  glaciers. 

In  the  interior  of  Bahia,  behind  the  arid  region,  where,  as 
in  the  Chapada,  or  the  Serra  de  Tiuba,  the  country  throws 
up  barriers  to  the  air-drift  and  causes  the  condensation  of 
moisture,  we  find  a  different  kind  of  topography,  and  the 
surface  is  deeply  furrowed.  There  are  forests,  and  decom- 
position has  taken  place  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

Tlie  limits  of  the  forests,  of  the  belt  of  decomposition, 
and  of  the  area  over  which  copious  rains  fall,  coincide  very 
remarkably,  and  show  a  dependence  upon  each  other,  but 
the  forest  belt  has  a  smaller  area  than  that  of  decomposition 
or  of  the  rains.  The  wooded  belt  seems  to  have  narrowed 
greatly  within  comparatively  recent  times,  losing  its  foot- 
hold in  the  west,  where  immense  regions,  now  campos,  over 
which  the  climate  and  soil  would  normally  be  proper  for  the 
growth  of  forests,  have  dried  up,  the  climate  has  become 
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hot,  less  rain  now  falls,  and  the  forest  cannot  regain  its  lost 
place.  Doubtless  there  are  many  natural  physical  causes  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  studying  the  distribution  of 
^the  forest,  catinga,  and  campos  floras;  but  there  is  one 
agency  which  has  been  at  work  in  Brazil,  whose  effects  we 
can  hardly  overestimate,  and  that  is  the  burning  over  of 
wood  and  campos  lands  by  mau.*  The  very  physical  fea- 
tures of  the  highlands  of  Brazil  determine  a  difference  of 
luxuriance  in  the  floras  of  different  regions,  and  there  are, 
as  I  have  already  shown,  regions  where  for  ages  the  climate 
has  been  such  that  forests  could  scarcely  have  had  any 
noteworthy  extension,  so  that  there  must  have  always  been 
in  Brazil,  naturally,  virgin  forests,  catingas,  campos,  and 
barrens.  On  the  coast,  where  the  forest  is  dense  and  moist, 
and  the  climate  is  wet,  forest  fires  are  next  to  impossible, 
and  one  never  sees  a  scorched  and  dead  wood,  such  as  cov- 
ers so  large  an  area  in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  for 
instance.  But  in  the  interior,  where  the  catinga  forests 
drop  tlieir  leaves,  and  are  as  dead  for  several  months  in  the 
dry  season,  fires  are  easily  kindled  and  the  wood  killed ;  and 
fires  set  in  open  fields  or  campos,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing a  new  crop  of  grass,  may  spread  to  the  neighboring 
eatingas.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  writers  tliat  a  large 
part  of  tlie  catinga  and  campos  region  of  the  Brazilian  high- 
lands was  once  covered  by  forests,  and  tliat  their  present 
bare  appearance  and  the  character  of  their  floras  is  in  very 
great  measure  due  to  frequent  and  extensive  burning  over 
of  tlie  coimtry.  Every  year  the  Brazilian  campos  lands  are 
systematically  and  almost  entirely  burned  over,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  a  new  crop  of  grass.    This  burning  of 

*  F6r  a  Terr  interestinfr  article  on  the  eflect  of  the  burning  orer  of  the 
campot,  pee  Tubdri/I  Jar  Piop.  Fnm,  a/Aaftfrra£,—  Camfm/laram  og  Ctampo^ 
\  bT  Eng.  Warming. 
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course  has  destroyed  all  those  trees  and  shrubs  and  plants 
of  all  kinds  tliat  cannot  bear  the  scorching,  and  has  wrought 
a  great  alteration  in  the  character  of  the  whole  flora  of  the 
region  ;  the  climate  also  has  suffered  a  change,  for  with  the 
destruction  of  the  woods  and  forests  it  becomes  hotter,  the 
unprotected  earth  is  like  a  furnace,  streams  run  dry  a  few 
days  after  a  shower,  and  the  springs  disappear.  The  whole- 
sale and  careless  destruction  of  the  forests  on  the  Brazilian 
coast,  unless  put  a  stop  to,  will  in  the  end  work  a  sure 
ruin  to  the  country.  Brazil  owes  her  climate  and  fitness 
for  agricultural  purposes  to  her  forests,  and  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  tliey  should  be  preserved  over  a  very  large 
part  of  the  country,  especially  on  the  coast.  The  climate 
of  the  Bahia  has  already  suffered  from  the  destruction  of 
the  forests  of  the  Reconcavo,  and  the  burning  over  of  the 
plains.  But  I  fear  tliat  Brazil  will  learn  this  fact  only 
when  it  is  too  late. 

This  whole  subject  of  the  former  wooding  of  the  Brazilian 
campos  is  the  same  as  that  relating  to  the  North  American 
prairies,  which  many  suppose  to  have  once  been  wooded. 
Dana  has  shown  that  the  existence  of  forests  depends  upon 
moisture,  and  any  climatic  change  which  may  lessen  the 
amount  of  moisture  over  a  region  may  cause  tlie  thinning 
out  and  final  disappearance  of  its  forest ;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  some  such  influence,  beside  that  of  forest  clear- 
ing and  burning,  has  been  at  work  in  Brazil. 

Taking  the  Estrada  de  Capoeirass6  on  tlieir  journey  from 
Cachoeira  to  Joazeiro,  Spix  and  Martins  ascended  the  steep 
slope  of  the  same  name  as  the  road  to  a  height  of  about 
seven  hundred  feet,  when  they  reached  tlie  top  of  the  dry 
plateau. 

14*  V 
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The  rock  in  the  yicinity  of  Cachoeira  is  gneiss,  reddish  or 
yellowish  in  color,  with  a  N.  -  S.  or  N.  E.  -  S.  W.  strike 
and  westerly  dip.  In  some  parts  specular  and  magnetic 
iron  were  observed  to  take  the  place  of  mica  in  the  rock. 

Two  leagues  from  Cachoeira  the  country  becomes  barren 
and  uninhabited.  Here  is  a  little  place  called  Feira  de 
Concei^ao.  ^^  The  plain,  as  a  general  thing  elevated  from 
six  to  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  forms  here  and 
there  shallow  hollows,  in  which  during  the  rainy  season 
brackish  water,  often  unfit  for  the  use  of  cattle,  collects. 
In  other  places  one  sees  in  several  directions  rows  of  hills 
with  gently  sloping  sides.  The  only  rock  we  found  was 
gneiss,  gneiss  granite,  or  granular  granite,  for  the  most 
part  of  a  reddish  or  yellowish  color,  though  sometimes  also 
blackish  or  white.  This  rock  lies  entirely  bare  over  a  large 
extent  of  surface,  or  is  covered  by  a  thin  coat  of  a  heavy 
red  clay,  which  appears  to  originate  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  same  rock.  Besides  this,  fragments  of  granite  and 
fine  granite  lie  scattered  about.  In  the  low  lying  and  wet 
places  one  finds  little  woods  very  much  like  the  capQes  of 
Minas  Geraes ;  the  higher  plains  and  the  hills  are  in  some 
cases  bare  of  all  vegetation,  in  others  clothed  with  single 
cactus  stems  and  plants  or  with  thick  bushes  and  low  trees. 
All  these  plants  belong  to  the  catinga  group,  for  they  shed 
their  leaves  in  the  dry  season,  and  for  the  greater  part  clothe 
themselves  only  on  the  entrance  of  the  rainy  season.  Only 
in  the  low  wet  places  do  the  leaves  remain  on  during  the 

whole  year The  wood  is  never  wholly  without  sap 

during  the  leafless  season.'' 

TIfie  trees  leaf  out  with  marvellous  rapidity,  and  a  short 
rain  suffices  in  two  or  three  days  to  clothe  a  wood  with 
spring-like  verdure.    Yon  Martins  speaks  of  the  roots  of  the 
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Imbuzeiro  (^Spondias  tvberosa  Arr.)  which  extend  under- 
ground near  the  surface,  and  are  full  of  swellings  as  large 
even  as  a  child's  head,  hollow  and  full  of  water,  —  a  pro- 
vision against  the  drought.  During  the  dry  season  these 
hot  plains  are  almost  destitute  of  life.  The  same  kind  of 
country  extends  on  to  the  Rio  do  Peixe,  and  during  the  dry 
season  it  is  almost  wholly  without  water.  When  Spix  and 
Martins  reached  the  Rio  do  Peixe,  they  found  it  only  a 
string  of  brackish-water  pools. 

Crossing  the  Rio  do  Peixe  our  travellers  passed  over  a 
range  called  the  Serra  do  Rio  do  Peixe,  which  is  described 
as  being  composed  of  gneiss  and  granite,  and  strewn  with 
gigantic  and  isolated  blocks  of  gneiss.  In  some  places  horn- 
blende rock  was  observed. 

The  Rio  Itapicurii  was,  like  the  Rio  do  Peixe,  dried  up, 
forming  only  a  string  of  pools.  Over  all  this  region  this  is 
the  state  of  the  streams  during  the  dry  season ;  but  a  week's 
rain  fills  their  dry  beds  and  converts  them  into  torrents, 
which  if  the  rain  does  not  continue,  soon  become  dry  again, 
for  the  surface  water  runs  speedily  off  from  the  bare  rocks 
and  exceedingly  scanty  soil.  Such  a  country  is  of  course 
barren  and  unfit  for  culture.  Rain  falls  abundantly  enough 
on  the  sea-coast,  but  the  air  soon  parts  with  its  moisture,  or 
becomes  so  heated  that  but  little  or  none  is  condensed  in  the 
interior.  The  Arraial  das  Queimadas  lies  only  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  Bahia.  But  very  little  rain 
falls  there,  and  Von  Martins  relates  that  the  inhabitants 
assured  him  that  in  some  parts  in  their  vicinity  it  had  not 
rained  for  three  years.  A  little  cotton  and  maize  are  culti- 
vated there.  One  league  N.  W.  from  this  place  red  gneiss 
was  found,  strike  N.  N.  E.  At  Bebedor,  one  league  farther, 
white  granite,  with  a  N.  W.-S.  E.  strike,  was  seen.     Ap- 
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proaching  the  Serra  de  Tiuba  light  green  pistacUe  became 
more  and  more  abundant  in  the  granite,  at  first  in  grains, 
taking  the  place  of  mica,  afterwards  in  bands  through  the 
rock.  Thin  layers  of  a  slate-like  hornblende-stone  were 
also  observed  in  the  rock. 

The  Serra  de  Tiuba,  where  our  travellers  passed  it,  is 
about  twelve  hundred  feet  high  above  its  base,  and  is  com- 
posed of  reddish  granite  passing  into  sienite.  It  is  wooded 
to  its  summit,  probably  owing  to  the  condensation  of  the 
moisture  in  passing  over  the  serra,  producing  a  damper 
climate  ;  and  I  am  strengthened  in  this  opinion,  since  Yon 
Martins  says  that  the  trees  increase  in  height  in  going  up 
the  serra. 

West  of  the  serra  a  more  level  country  succeeds,  and  con- 
tinues to  Villa  Nova  da  Rainha,  southwest  and  north  of 
which  are  mountains  which  show  in  their  valleys  high 
catinga  woods  and  a  comparatively  thick  covering  of  fer- 
tile soil.  From  Villa  Nova  Spix  and  Martins  made  a  rapid 
journey  to  Monte  Santo,  to  visit  the  great  meteorolite  of 
Bemdego. 

The  way  ascends  gradually,  with  occasional  patches  of 
catinga,  to  tlie  fazenda  called  Goche  d'Agua,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Serra  de  Itauba.  Tlie  hills  at  the  base  of  the 
mountains  are,  like  the  serra  itself,  of  gneiss-granite. 
^^Tlie  rock  is  for  the  most  part  bare,  but  here  and  there 
a  thickness  of  from  four  to  five  feet  of  reddish  clay  lies  in 
the  shallow  hollows  which  the  Sertanejos  excavate  to  a 
depth  of  several  feet  in  order  to  make  tanks  for  the  keeping 
of  the  rain-water.  In  these  hollows  numerous  bones  of 
ancient  animals  are  found,  for  the  most  part  in  a  broken 
state,  and  so  scattered  that  one  hardly  dare  hope  to  find  a 
complete  skeleton.    The  bones  in  a  recognizable  condition 
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which  we  had  the  opportunity  to  gather  are  the  under  jaw, 
a  vertebra,  and  a  part  of  a  shoulder-blade  of  a  mastodon.'* 

At  the  fazenda  called  Barriga  MoUe  similar  bones  were 
found,  and  at  Mundo  Novo  and  Pedra  Vermelha  Spix  and 
Martius  found  in  a  tongue  the  head  of  a  femur.  Other 
localities  for  these  fossil  remains  mentioned  by  Yon  Martius 
are  the  Fazenda  de  SSo  Gonzalo  and  CaldeirOes,  and  at  the 
Fazenda  Cangan^ao,  near  tlie  Monte  Santo. 

Monte  Santo  is  an  isolated  hill  of  mica  slate  which  has  a 
N.  -  S.  strike.  The  height  of  the  moimtain  is,  according  to 
a  barometrical  measurement,  about  seventeen  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  above  the  sea.  The  rock  is  said  to  contain  dis- 
thene.  In  the  vicinity  are  several  serras  characterized  by 
Von  Martius  as  resembling  one  another  in  their  "  romided- 
oflF,  long-drawn-out  ridges,  without  steep  sides,  gaps,  or  rug- 
ged cliffs,"  the  whole  being  covered  with  catinga  vegetation. 

At  a  place  called  Bemdego,  near  Monte  Santo,  Spix  and 
Martius  examined  an  enormous  block  of  meteoric  iron,  al- 
ready visited  by  Mornay  *  in  1811,  and  Von  Martius  gives  a 
long  description  of  it  in  his  ReisCj  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred.  It  was  discovered  in  the  year  1784  by  a  man  who 
was  searching  for  a  lost  cow.  Coming  under  the  notice  of 
the  Governor,  an  attempt  was  made  to  carry  it  off,  under 
the  impression  tliat  it  was  silver  ;  but  the  cart  broke  down,* 
and  Spix  and  Martius  found  it  long  afterwards  lying  in  a 
brook  nearly  buried  with  sand.  Tliey  give  the  greatest 
length  at  eighty  Paris  inches,  the  greatest  breadth  43^", 
and  the  greatest  height  34^".!     The  specific  weight  was 

•  Phil.  TraoBactions,  1816,  p.  270. 

t  Mornay,  loc,  cit.,  gives  its  dimensions  as  7  X  4  X  2  feet,  the  cubic  contents 
at  28  feet,  and  the  weight  of  the  whole  mass  at  14,000  pounds.  See  Dana's 
System  of  Mineralogy,  p.  16.  Mornay's  paper  is  accompanied  by  a  plate, 
showing  the  shape  of  the  meteorite.    Yon  Martius  also  figures  it  in  his  atlas. 
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7.731.  They  estimated  the  weight  of  the  whole  block  at 
17,800  Paris  pounds.  Fragments  of  tlie  mass  were  cut  off 
and  carried  to  Europe,  where  tliey  were  examined  by 
Fickentscher.  WoUastou  had  already  made  a  chemical 
analysis  of  it.  Tlie  latter  found  it  to  contain,  iron,  96.1 ; 
nickel,  3.9;  while  Fickentscher  obtained 

Iron  96.10 

Nickel  5.71 

{Iron 
Nickel 
Silicon    f  _;^ 

Carbon  J  93  07 

The  prepared  surface  showed  the  Widmannstadtian  fig- 
ures. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Bemdego  were  found  some  strange 
characters  painted  on  a  rock,  apparently  by  Indians,  and 
Yon  Martins  gives  a  sketch  of  tliem  in  tlie  atlas  accom- 
panying his  work. 

Burton  *  gives  a  long  list  of  localities  in  Brazil  in  which 
inscriptions  occur  either  engraved  in  or  painted  upon 
stone,  and  he  figures  a  number  of  the  hieroglyphics  he 
observed  on  the  banks  of  the  Sao  Francisco,  a  short  distance 
above  the  rapids  of  Itaparica.  He  gives  also  copies  of  cer- 
tain other  glyphs,  observed  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Williams,  of  Ba- 
hia,  on  the  Rio  Panema,  one  of  the  influents  of  the  Lower 
SSo  Francisco.  Characters  of  this  sort,  which  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  Brazil  has  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  ma- 
roon negroes  or  Quilombeiros^  but  which  Burton  refers  to 
the  Indians,  appear  to  be  very  common  in  numerous  locali- 
ties on  the  Lower  SSo  Francisco  and  in  tlie  northwestern 

•  Highlands  of  the  Brazil,  Vol.  II.  Chap.  XXVIL 
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part  of  the  province  of  BaJiia.*  Von  Martins  speaks  of  hav- 
ing found,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  locality  he  de- 
scribes, fragments  of  Indian  pottery,  showing  that  there 
had  anciently  been  an  Indian  encampment  on  the  spot. 
He  afterward  found  rock  sculpturings  on  the  banks  of  the 
Japur&. 

Near  the  Villa  Nova  da  Rainha  is  tlie  Serra  do  Gado 
Brabo,  which  is  described  as  a  granite  hill  covered  in  places 
with  a  layer  of  red  clay  affording  gold. 

From  Villa  Nova  towards  Joazeiro  the  road  leads  for  some 
six  leagues  through  catinga.  The  rock  for  the  whole  dis- 
tance appears  to  be  gneiss,  often  with  pistacite,  and  the 
country  is  quite  even.  Granite  blocks  lie  strewn  about  over 
the  surface,  with  loose  pieces  (^Flindlinge)  of  verdegris-col- 
ored  quartz,  fibrolite,  schorl,  and  common  opal.f 

From  Joazeiro,  Spix  and  Martius  made  an  excursion  to 
the  Rio  de  Salitre  to  visit  a  locality  where  salt  was  extracted. 
This  river  flows  into  the  Sao  Francisco  from  the  south,  about 
a  league  to  the  west  of  Joazeiro.  According  to  Von  Martius, 
the  rock  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  is  granite.  Going  west- 
southwest  towards  the  Rio  de  Salitre  this  rock  was  soon  left, 
and  whitish-yellow  dolomite  succeeded.  Burton  says  that 
at  its  mouth  the  Rio  de  Salitre  has  tall  banks,  white  with 

•  Mr.  Wallace,  in  his  Travels  on  the  Amazon  and  Rio  Negro,  describes  sim- 
ilar picture-writings  as  occnrring  at  Monta  Alegre,  Serpa,  at  several  localities 
on  the  Rio  Negro,  and  on  the  Uaape's. 

t  The  Bahia  and  SSo  Francisco  Railroad  is  to  terminate  at  Joazeiro.  Ac- 
cording to  the  survey  of  Vivian,  Joazeiro  is  set  down  as  936  feet  above 
the  sea.    Halfeld  gives  the  height  of  the  river  at  this  point  at  1383  palmas  (998 

feet). 

From  a  MS.  map,  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Nicolay,  showing  the  line  of  Vivian's 
sarvey,  I  take  the  foUowinij  heights  of  places  along  the  line  :  — 

Alagoinhas,  300  feet  Agoa  Fria,  763  feet  Coitd,  1,145  feet.  Faz.  da  Sta. 
Luzia,  1,106  feet.    Queimadas,  888  feet.    Faz.  da  Arueira,  1,997  feet. 
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the  finest  limestone.  Passing  the  limestone  band,  Yon  Mar- 
tins  describes  a  band  of  finely  bedded  mica  slate  composed 
of  crystalline  quartz  grains  and  white  or  bright  brown  mica. 
A  clay  slate  of  a  dark  green  color,  highly  laminated,  and 
containing  crystals  of  magnetic  iron  ore  or  pale  flesh  red  or 
bluish,  with  chlorite,  occupies  a  large  area  along  the  river. 
This  rock  sometimes  passes  into  mica  slate. 

Associated  with  it  are  greenstone  and  gray  limestone, 
with  garnet,  and  folia  of  chlorite,  and  mica  slate.  At  the 
Fazenda  Aldea,  between  the  hills  of  the  last-named  forma- 
tion and  the  river.  Yon  Martius  describes  a  flat  piece  of 
ground,  about  60,000  square  feet  in  area,  over  which  the 
soil  is  highly  impregnated  with  salt.  There  are  many  other 
similar  localities.  .The  soil  is  alluvial,  and  deposited  by  the 
river.  It  is  ochre  yellow  in  color,  and  contains  more  or  less 
of  pebbles  and  vegetable  material.  After  a  rain  or  freshet 
has  covered  this  soil,  and  the  sun  has  dried  it,  an  efflorescence 
of  salt  appears  on  the  surface.  It  is  not  pure,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  contain  sulphate  of  lime,  chloride  of  lime,  chloride 
of  magnesia,  and  saltpetre. 

Tlie  basin  of  the  SSo  Francisco,  from  the  Rio  Yerde  north- 
ward to  tlie  Rio  de  Salitre,  is  extensively  covered  by  salme 
deposits,  and  some  of  the  streams,  as,  for  instance,  the  Rio 
Yerde,*  a  river  navigable  for  some  distance  for  canoes,  are 
brackish.  Yon  Martius  says :  "  To  the  west  the  mountains 
withdraw  themselves  still  farther  from  tlie  stream,  and  the 
country  consists  of  a  uniform,  dry  plain,  grown  up  with  grass 
and  low  bushes.  Here  one  sees,  especially  in  the  low  places, 
and  particularly  after  rain,  white  crusts  of  salt  weather  out, 
and  the  places  where  it  makes  its  appearance  most  abundant- 

*  Burton  ranarki  that  the  fish  seemed  to  be  attracted  in  swarms  bj  the  bfack 
ish  streams. 
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I7  (lagoas,  salines)  are  the  salt-mines  of  the  inhabitants." 
These  mines  lie  sometimes  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
river.  The  salt  is  collected  by  scraping  up  the  crust  of 
salt  from  the  earth,  mixing  it  with  water  to  separate  the 
earthy  impurities,  and  then  allowing  the  salt  to  crystallize 
out  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Burton  says  that  sometimes  the  liquor  is  ^^  strained  in 
banguis  (coppers  or  hides)  evaporated  over  the  fire  and  al- 
lowed to  crystallize."  Salt  made  in  this  way  must  of  course 
vary  very  much  in  quality,  and  there  is  every  gradation 
from  almost  pure  salt  to  a  useless  dirty  variety  bitter  with 
magnesian  salts.  The  origin  of  the  salt  of  the  SSo  Fran- 
cisco valley  is  unknown.  So  far  as  we  know,  no  deposits 
of  rock-salt  *  occur.  The  amount  of  salt  manufactured  on 
the  SSo  Francisco  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand,  and 
much  sea  salt  finds  its  way  overland  by  way  of  Joazeiro. 

Mr.  Allen  has  been  kind  enough  to  give  me  the  following 
note  on  the  salt  of  the  SSo  Francisco  valley. 

^^  A  saline  efflorescence  occurs  at  innumerable  localities  in 
the  drier  portions  of  the  Brazilian  plateau,  as  in  other  arid 
districts,  but  chiefly  along  the  banks  of  the  streams.  At 
Jacar^,  situated  about  midway  between  Chique-Ghique  and 
Jacobina,  the  efflorescence  arising  in  the  dry  months  from 
the  annually  overflowed  banks  or  bottom  lands  of  the  Riacho 
do  Jacar^  is  scraped  up  at  intervals,  of  course  with  more  or 
less  earth,  and  the  whole  leached.  The  lye  thus  obtained 
is  placed  in  small  troughs  to  be  evaporated  by  the  sun,  by 
which  means  a  small  quantity  of  impure  common  salt  is  ob- 

^  According  to  the  Engineer  Nesbitt,  rock-salt  occnrs  below  Chasuta,  on  the 
Rio  Hoallaga,  one  of  the  great  tribataries  of  the  Amazonas,  and  he  sajs  that 
the  banks  of  the  river  for  more  than  a  league  are  pure  rock-salt  I  (Brazil  and 
Bnsilians,  p.  578.) 
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tained.  At  times  the  amount  of  other  accompanying  saline 
compounds,  as  sulphate  of  magnesia,  &c.,  is  so  great  as  to 
render  it  quite  unfit  for  use.  Though  the  river  bottoms,  or 
the  overflowed  portions  of  their  valleys,  afford  the  principal 
sources  of  native  salt,  the  borders  of  the  half-dried  lagoons 
not  unfrequently  abound  with  a  similar  efflorescence.  Such 
salt  licks  occur  as  far  south  at  least  as  Januaria,  where 
they  are  numerous.  From  this  fact  the  city  is  more  com- 
monly known  in  the  neighborhood  as  SaJgado  than  by  the 
name  of  Januaria. 

"  The  banks  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  Rio  das  Velhas 
are  also  remarkable  for  a  similar  thick  incrustation  of  what 
appeared  to  be  nearly  pure  sulphate  of  magnesia.  This 
incrustation  is  often  of  considerable  thickness,  appearing 
not  unlike  thick  hoar-frost.  To  the  presence  of  these  saline 
impurities  in  the  waters  of  the  streams  of  many  portions  of 
Minas  is  attributed  the  great  prevalence  of  the  disease 
known  as  goitre,  that  occurs  there  with  such  frequency. 

^'  Most  of  the  streams  of  Bahia  are  brackish,  at  least  in 
the  dry  season."  • 

^^  At  Jacar^  the  apparatus  I  saw  in  use  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  salt  was  extremely  rude,  a  section  of  a  hollow  tree 
serving  for  the  leaching-tub,  and  small  logs  hollowed  out 
for  evaporating-vessels. 

Saltpetre,  as  above  remarked,  occurs  with  the  salt  over  a 
large  area  in  the  provinces  of  Bahia  and  Minas  Geraes ;  but 
in  the  limestone  region  of  the  SSo  Francisco  valley,  where 
caves  are  abundant,  it  is  found,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
mixed  with  the  earth  in  the  bottom  of  the  caves.  Von 
Martins  says  that  fifteen  leagues  up  the  Rio  do  Salitre  tliere 
are  extensive  caverns  excavated  in  limestone  and  filled  with 
a  black  earth  containing  -^^  of  saltpetre.    Tlie  process  of 
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extraction  is  very  simple.  The  earth  is  lixiviated  with  hot 
or  cold  water,  and  the  lye  is  reduced  in  strength  by  evapo- 
ration until  the  saltpetre  crystallizes  out.*  When  salt 
occurs  mixed  with  the  saltpetre  the  lye  obtained  by  the 
lixiviation  of  the  earth  is  first  evaporated  down  sufficiently 
to  allow  the  salt  to  crystallize,  after  which  the  saltpetre  is 
obtained  by  further  evaporation. 

Saltpetre  is  quite  largely  extracted  in  some  parts  of  the 
Sao  Francisco  valley,  and  on  the  Rio  das  Velhas.  Burton 
says  that  on  the  Upper  Rio  das  Velhas  it  sells  for  10  9  000 
(about  $  5.00)  per  arroba. 

From  Carunhanha  to  Urubu  the  Sfio  Francisco  flows 
through  a  flat  country,  bordered  here  and  there,  at  a 
greater  or  less  distance  from  the  river,  by  isolated  hills  and 
ridges.  Just  below  the  Rio  Carunhanha  is  the  Serra  da 
Lapa,  composed  of  limestone  f  of  a  bluish  color,  and  hori- 
zontally stratified.  Below  Urub6  the  river  valley,  accord- 
ing to  Burton,  becomes  more  contracted  and  is  bounded  by 
"  Serras,"  which  on  one  side  or  the  other  accompany  it  at 
a  short  distance.  These  serras  are  masses  of  horizontally 
stratified  sandstone,  with  which  the  valley  was  doubtless  at 
one  time  filled,  but  which  has  suffered  very  extensive  denu- 
dation. Burton  says  that  below  Urub6,  with  the  change  in 
the  geological  structure  of  the  valley  there  is  ushered  in  a 
change  in  the  climate  and  the  vegetation,  which  Mr.  Allen 
assures  me  is  very  marked.  The  sandstones  in  many  lo- 
calities are  described  by  Burton,  Halfeld,  and  others  as  ita- 
columite.    The   sandstone  lying  near  the  surface  of  the 

•  Barton,  Vol.  II.  p.  291. 

t  Mr.  Allen  savs :  "  I  well  remember  the  serra  of  horizontal  blue  lime- 
•tone  at  and  below  Umbii  mentioned,  as  yon  state,  by  Martins  and  Barton. 
The  hmestone  for  many  miles  east  of  Chiqne-Chiqae  was  lithologically  of  the 
same  character,  but  the  strata  there  were  inclined.    See  my  report." 
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tertiary  chapadas  of  the  Jequitinhonha  basin  also  resemble 
itacolumite.* 

Below  the  Barra  do  Rio  Grande  the  river  valley  is  de- 
scribed by  Burton  as  broadening  and  forming  a  dead  fiat, 
which  in  places,  as  at  Chique-Chique,  is  covered  with 
patches  of  blowing  sand,  reminding  one  of  an  African  desert. 

A  short  distance  below  Chique-Chique,  near  Tapera  da 
Cima,  are  heavy  deposits  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  which  Bur- 
ton compares  with  the  Itabirite  and  Jacutinga  of  Gongo 
Socco  and  vicinity.  The  relation  of  these  deposits  to  the 
other  rocks  he  does  not  give,  but  Halfeld  states  that  they 
have  a  north  south  course. 

At  PilSo  Arcado  Burton  speaks  of  finding  a  conglomerate 
underlaid  by  soft  green  shale,  traversed  by  quartz  veins. 
Here  gneiss  makes  its  appearance.  The  Serra  do  Tomba- 
dor,  near  the  Ilha  Grande  do  Zabel^,  Burton  describes  as 
composed  of  magnetic  iron  ore  resting  on  limestone.  The 
river  for  a  great  part  of  the  way  between  Chique-Chique 
and  Joazeiro  is  bounded  by  conical  hills  and  ridges.  Below 
Joazeiro  outliers  of  the  great  horizontal  sandstones,  &c.,  ap- 
pear constantly  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  they  con- 
tinue, as  we  shall  see  further  on,  even  below  the  fall  of 
Paulo  Afibnso.  Tlie  bottom  rocks  are  gneiss,  slates  of  va- 
rious kinds,  limestone,  &c..»  but  no  competent  geologist  has 
been  over  the  country,  and  its  structure  has  yet  to  be 
worked  out. 

*  Mr.  Allen  gives  me  the  following  note :  "  Respecting  the  sandstone  occnr> 
ring  helow  Urabii,  Barton's  observations  and  my  own  also  agree.  I  mention 
them  in  my  note  as  qnartzites  and  qaartzose  sandstone.  I  could  see  no 
difference  between  them  and  those  observed  200  miles  to  the  eastward  at 
Olhos  d'Agaa  and  in  the  Jacobina  Taboteiro.  Near  Jacobina  I  observed  them 
also  disintegrated,  forming  beds  of  white  qnarts  sand  on  the  declivities  of  some 
of  the  hills."  The  term  "  itacolnmtte  "  is  veiy  loosely  nsed  by  travellers,  and 
is  applied  to  compact  schistose  sandstone  as  well  as  to  the  tme  itacolumite. 
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The  sea-coast  line  going  southward  doubles  sharply  north- 
ward on  itself  on  reaching  the  mOuth  of  the  Baliia  de  Todos 
OS  Santos,  forming  a  sharp  peninsula  or  cape  directed  south- 
ward and  terminating  in  the  point  St.  Antonio.  Tliis  point, 
which  is  composed  of  gneiss,  is  about  four  miles  long,  and 
has  a  mean  elevation  of  about  two  hundred  feet.  On  the 
esaward  side  the  land  is  hilly,  the  hills  being  often  hemi- 
spherical or  hemi-elliptical,  and  presenting  very  remarkably 
regular  outlines.  On  the  coast,  as  in  the  case  with  the  Morro 
do  Conselho,  and  the  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  Rio  Yermelho, 
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these  hills  are  bare  of  trees,  so  that  their  form  is  beautifully 
seen.  On  the  western  side,  which  is  occupied  by  the  city 
of  Bahia,  this  cape  is  very  even  in  height,  and  is  bounded 
by  a  steep,  in  some  cases  precipitous  slope,*  which,  with  a 
somewhat  zigzag  course,  is  continued  many  miles  to  the 
northward,  apparently  marking  tlie  line  of  a  fracture. 

The  city  of  Sao  Salvador  da  Bahia,  usually  known  as 
Bahia,  stretches  along  the  edge  of  the  bluff  for  several 
miles.  The  cidade  alia  is  irregularly  but  well  built  for  a 
South  American  town,  and  there  are  some  beautiful  resi- 
dences, especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city.  There 
are  many  churches,  some  of  whicli  are  very  fine,  together 
with  schools  of  various  kinds.  Besides  these  there  is  a 
medical  college,  a  puWic  library  of  several  thousand  vol- 
umes, a  large  tlieatre,  a  public  garden,  and  a  museum ;  but 
the  latter  is  no  credit  to  tlie  city. 

Below  the  bluff  is  the  cidade  baixa^  which  occupies  a  very 
narrow  strip  along  the  bay.  This  is  the  business  portion, 
and  though  it  for  the  most  part  consists  of  but  one  or  two 
streets,  it  is  closely  built  up  with  warehouses  and  stores. 
Here  are  the  Alfandega,  or  custom-house,  the  markets, 
the  marine  arsenal,  the  consular  offices,  banks,  several 
hotels,  Ac.  It  is  a  hot  and  busy  place.  The  city  stretches 
along  the  shore  for  sevefal  miles  to  the  northeast,  form- 
ing the  suburbs  of  Monserrate  and  Itapagipe,  the  latter 
known  as  the  head-quarters  of  tlie  Baliia  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Comjmny.     Tlie  two  cities  are  united  by  very  highly 

*  "In  1671,  as  a  result  of  heavy  rains,  there  occurred  a  destructire  rlide 
fW>m  the  summit  of  the  bluff,  which  prccipitated^a  large  quantity  of  earth  upon 
the  lower  town,  destroying  houses,  burring  thirty  persona  alive,  and  filling  up 

half  of  the  Praia Similar  slides  have  frequently  occurred  in  the  histocy 

of  Bahia,  notwithstanding  the  expenditure  of  immense  sums  in  endeavoring  to 
prcxxnt  them."  ^  Kidder's  Bratil,  Vol.  IL  p.  39. 
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inclined  streets,  passable  with  great  difficulty  by  carriages 
or  teams.* 

Tlie  whole  city  numbers  from  160,000  f  to  180,000  t 
inhabitants,  principally  of  Portuguese  and  negro  descent, 
though  there  are  many  foreigners,  as  at  Rio.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  Englishmen  are  engaged  in  business  there,  but  Ameri- 
cans are  few.  Tlie  society  is  almost  thoroughly  European- 
ized,  and  there  is  much  real  culture  among  the  people. 

The  Bay  of  Bahia  forms  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the 
Brazilian  coast,  and,  next  to  that  of  Bio,  it  is  the  most  re- 
sorted to.  It  is,  however,  so  wide,  and  the  entrance  is  so 
open,  that  the  ocean-swell  rolls  in,  preventing  shipping 
lying  at  the  quays,  which  is  also  the  case  at  Bio.  In  ordi- 
nary weather  the  shipping  is  protected  by  the  high  land  on 
which  the  city  stands,  but  southwest  storms  cause  a  heavy 
swell.  The  city  owes  its  importance  chiefly  to  its  harbor, 
which  eminently  fits  it  to  be  a  port  for  foreign  trade,  while 
it  makes  the  city  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  the  coast  for  a 
long  distance  north  and  south,  as  well  as  of  the  interior. 
Tlie  products  of  the  Sao  Francisco  and  of  Sergipe  find  their 
way  for  the  most  part  to  Bahia.  The  borders  of  the  bay 
itself,  or  the  Reconcavo,  so  called,  are  highly  cultivated,  and 
produce  much  sugar,  tobacco,  piassaba  fibre,  Ac.  The  princi- 
pal product  of  the  interior  is  cotton,  which  is  cultivated  to  a 

*  A  street  with  a  modemte  grade  to  connect  the  two  towns  was  in  process 
of  building  in  1867.  By  this  time  it  is  probably  completed.  Dapper,  in  his 
America,  pablisbed  in  1673,  gives  a  very  corioas  and  interesting  copperplate 
engraving  of  the  city.  He  represents  the  upper  city  as  built  on  a  plain,  sur- 
rounded behind  by  a  narrow  crescent-shaped  lake,  and  with  high  mountains  in 
the  background.  Two  inclined  planes  for  carriages  elevated  by  machinery 
are  seen  uniting  the  upper  and  lower  towns. 

t  Pomp^,  Geographiaf  1864. 

I  Dr.  Candido  Mendes  de  Almeida,  Atku,  1868. 
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considerable  extent  in  the  less  arid  regions.  Cattle  arc 
raised  in  great  quantities,  and  large  herds  are  sent  into 
the  province  from  the  country  west  and  north.  Perhaps 
no  better  idea  of  the  commerce  of  Bahia  could  be  afforded 
than  by  giving  the  official  tables  of  the  exports  during  the 
year  1864-65*:  — 


Articles. 
Agoardente 
Gottou     . 
Sugar 
Cac6u 
Coffee 
Cigars 
Hides 
Diamonds 
Other  Articles 
Tobacco  • 
Woods 
Piassaba  . 


OfiScial  Values. 

372:81 3$120 
1.303:277$553 
6.316:6271583 

173:225$356 

1.614:0631450 

45:8391000 

356.'008$300 

1.381:5001000 

81K)29$049 

2.060:8331745 

237:2661997 

141:437$653 


The  cac&n  comes  principally  from  lUi^os,  and  the  coffee 
from  the  Colonia  Lcopoldina.  Large  quantities  of  good 
cigars  are  made  in  Bahia^  and  are  sold  at  a  very  low  price. 
At  Caehi>eira,  or  rather  at  Sao  Felix,  opposite,  is  a  very 
large  manufactory  of  cigars  (chanttas)  and  cigaritos.  The 
latter  are  much  esteemed  in  Brazil.  The  hides  come  from 
the  interior  of  the  province  and  from  the  S5o  Francisco. 

I  have  in  preceding  pages  called  attention  to  the  whale- 
fishery  of  the  port. 

The  followinsr  table  will  show  the  value  of  national  pro- 
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ducts  exported  to  other  provinces  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  year  1866 :  — 

Porta. 
Alagdaa  . 
Cear6 


Espirito  Santo 
Maranhao   . 
Pemambuoo    . 
Par4  . 
Parahyba 
Rio  de  Janeiro     . 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
Sergipe 


Yaluea. 

115:0521949 

26:0621318 

9:545$877 

27:812$877 

1.048:0501020 

60:0081970 

1:485$500 

368:492$986 

212:865$511 

150:9301837 


2,020:3071845 
The  climate  of  Bahia  is  hot,  but  not  unhealthy.*  In  the 
lower  city,  where  the  streets  are  narrow  and  protected  from 
the  sea  breeze  by  the  high  ground  behind,  it  is  very  warm 
and  imcomfortable,  but  I  have  never  suffered  so  much  in 
the  lower  town  from  the  heat  as  I  have  in  early  summer  in 
New  York.  In  the  upper  city  the  climate  is  exceedingly 
pleasant  and  healthy  for  a  tropical  city.  Bahia  has  suf- 
fered at  times  from  yellow-fever ,t  but  it  has  been  for  many 
years  remarkably  healthy. 

Bahia  is  connected  with  Europe  by  two  lines  of  steam- 
ships, and  with  New  York  by  the  Brazilian  mail  steamers. 
It  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Bahia  Steam  Navigation  Com* 

*  For  several  years  past  Dr.  Antonio  de  Lacerda  has  kept  a  journal  of 
meteorological  observations  for  M.  Ara^,  but  I  do  not  know  that  thej  have 
yet  been  published.  The  climate  of  Bahia  appears  to  be  more  moist  than  that 
of  Rio,  and  rains  are  more  frequent,  being  distributed  through  the  entire  year. 

t  Porap^o,  writing  in  1864,  says  {Gtographia,  p.  449) :  "Until  1849  Bahia 
was  sufficiently  healthy ;  but  since  that  time  the  yellow-fever  became  almost 
endemic,  attacking  with  preference  the  Europeans."  Pomp^  is  not  quite  ac- 
curate here. 

VOL.    I.  15  T 
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pany,  under  the  able  direction  of  my  esteemed  friend,  Mr. 
Hugh  Wilson.  This  company  has  at  present  a  fleet  of  six- 
teen steamers.  Of  these  one  runs  regularly  between  the 
city  and  Macei6,  in  the  north,  calling  at  Penedo,  and  at 
vai'ious  ports  in  the  province  of  Sergipe.  Regular  steam 
navigation  has  been  established  on  the  Sao  Francisco,  below 
the  Porto  das  Piranhas.  Several  steamers  of  the  company 
are  engaged  in  running  between  Bahia,  Cachoeira,  St.  Amaro, 
and  various  other  points  in  the  Reconcavo,  and  there  is  a 
regular  line  between  Bahia  and  Caravellas,  or  the  Colonia. 

A  railroad  has  been  commenced  to  Joazeiro,  but  after 
extending  ninety  miles  in  a  nortlierly  direction  from  Bahia, 
it  ends  in  a  desert  sand-plain  at  Alagoinhas,  as  we  shall  see, 
and  there  is  no  prospect  of  its  ending  anywhere  else  for 
some  years  to  come. 

From  Cachoeira  to  Urubu,  on  the  Sao  Francisco,  a  steam 
tram-road  has  been  projected.  It  was  formally  opened  in 
July,  1867,  but  I  have  not  learned  what  progress  it  has 
made  up  to  this  time.*  The  road  will  run  up  the  Para- 
guassu  valley,  through  the  diamond  region,  with  side 
branches  to  Feira  de  Sta.  Anna  and  Len9oes. 

Tliis  railroad  has  a  future  before  it,  as  it  is  to  run  through 
a  much  more  important  tract  of  country  than  the  Bahia 
and  SSo  Francisco  Railroad. 

Tlie  gneiss  composing  tlie  point  on  which  Bahia  is  built 
is  composed  of  a  very  compact,  sometimes  trap-like  variety 
of  gneiss,  not  infrequently  without  mica  and  with  very  in- 
distinct ))lanes  of  stratification,  as  has  already  been  observed 
by  Alljwrt  t  and  Darwin.  Tlie  latter  has  given  the  following 
description  of  the  Bahian  gneiss :  J  — 

*  Mi^or  James  informs  me  that  it  is  proposed  to  make  this  a  railroad, 
t  Qnartrrly  Journal  (Wloj^ical  Societjr,  Vol.  XVL  Part  3,  p.  863. 
I  Geological  Observations,  p.  140. 
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"  The  prevailing  rock  is  gneiss,  often  passing,  by  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  quartz  and  mica,  and  by  the  feldspar  losing  its  red 
color,  into  a  brilliant  gray  primitive  greenstone.  Not  unft*e- 
quently  quartz  and  hornblende  are  arranged  in  layers  in  almost 
amorphous  feldspar.  There  is  some  fine-gramed  sienitic  granite, 
orbicularly  marked  by  ferruginous  lines,  and  weathering  into 
vertical,  cylindrical  holes  almost  touching  each  other.  In  the 
gneiss,  concretions  of  granular  feldspar,  and  others  of  garnets  with 
mica,  occur.  The  gneiss  is  traversed  by  numerous  dikes  composed 
of  black,  finely  crystallized,  homblendic  rock,  containing  a  little 
glassy  feldspar  and  sometimes  mica,  and  varying  in  thickness  from 
mere  threads  to  ten  feet  ;  these  threads,  which  are  often  curvi- 
linear, could  sometimes  be  traced  running  into  the  larger  dikes. 
One  of  these  dikes  was  remarkable  from  having  been  in  two  or 
three  places  laterally  disjointed,  with  imbroken  gneiss  interposed 
between  the  broken  ends,  and  in  one  part  with  a  portion  of  the 
gneiss  driven,  apparently  whilst  in  a  softened  state,  into  its  side 
or  wall.  In  several  neighboring  places,  the  gneiss  included  angu- 
lar, well-defined,  sometimes  bent  masses  of  hornblende  rock, 
quite  like,  except  in  being  more  perfectly  crystallized,  that  forming 
the  dikes,  and,  at  least  in  one  instance,  containing  (as  determined 
by  Professor  Miller)  augite  as  well  as  hornblende. 

" .  .  .  .  The  folia  of  the  gneiss  within  a  few  miles  round  Bahia 
generally  strike  irregularly,  and  are  often  curvilinear,  dipping 
in  all  directions  at  various  angles ;  but  where  best  defined,  they 
extended  most  frequently  in  a  N.  E.  by  N.  (or  East  50"  N.)  and 
S.  W.  by  S.  line,  corresponding  nearly  with  the  coast  line  north- 
wards of  the  bay.  t  may  add  that  Mr.  Gardner  found  in  several 
parts  of  the  province  of  Ceara,  which  lies  between  four  hundred 
and  five  hundred  miles  north  of  Bahia,  gneiss  with  the  folia  ex- 
tending E.  45®  N. ;  and  in  Guyana,  according  to  Sir  R.  Schom- 
burgk,  the  same  rock  strikes  K  57®  N.  Again,  Humboldt  de- 
scribes the  gneiss  granite  over  an  immense  area  in  Venezuela  and 
even  in  Colombia,  as  striking  E.  50®  N.,  and  dipping  to  the  N.  W. 
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at  an  angle  of  fifty  degrees.  Hence  all  the  observations  hitherto 
made  tend  to  show  that  the  gneissic  rocks  over  the  whole  of  this 
part  of  the  continent  have  their  folia  extending  generally  within 
almost  a  point  of  the  compass  of  the  same  direction.^ 

On  tlie  surface  the  gneiss  is  in  some  places  decomposed 
to  a  great  depth,  and  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  removed  by  a 
spade  or  mattock.  It  is  well  exposed  in  the  numerous  cut- 
tings on  the  streets  in  different  parts  of  the  city  and  vicin- 
ity. On  the  Ladeira  do  Bom  Gosto,  on  tlie  southern  side 
ascending  the  hill  towards  the  cemetery,  is  a  very  heavy  ex- 
cavation, in  which  the  decomposed  gneiss  in  situ  is  beauti- 
fully shown,  and  where,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  workmen  were 
cutting  it  away  with  hoes.  The  decomposition  consists  of 
a  loss  of  alkalies  on  the  part  of  tlie  feldspar,  reducing  it  to 
the  state  of  kaolin.  Tlie  iron  of  the  rock  is  oxidized  and 
stains  it  a  deep  brick-red,  though  the  color  is  rarely  uni- 
form, but  likely  to  be  in  streaks,  portions  of  the  rock  being 
white.  Between  the  lighthouse  at  the  barra  and  the  first 
little  point  above  to  the  westward,  the  rock  is  the  dark 
gneiss  above  described  ;  it  is  w^ell  bedded,  but  the  stratifi- 
cation is  much  disturbed.  The  strike  here  is  N.  60®  E.  Dip 
N.  W.  85°.  Nearer  the  lighthouse  the  rocks  become  much 
distorted ;  there  are  here  several  large  veins  traversing  the 
rock ;  one  trap  vein  about  nine  feet  wide  has  a  N.  S.  direc- 
tion, while  a  granite  vein  I  observed  runs  N.  E.,  S.  W. 

Tlie  lighthouse  is  built  on  a  rock  which  is  joined  to  the 
mainland  by  a  narrow  and  low  isthmus.  The  road  which 
skirts  the  shore  crosses  this  isthmus,  making  a  considerable 
excavation  necessary,  while  the  road  branching  off  to  go  to 
the  lighthouse  runs  through  a  similar  cutting.  The  greatest 
thickness  thus  exposed  is  twelve  feet.  Tlie  upper  part, 
c  c  Cy  consists  of  the  ordinary  red  earth  one  finds  every- 
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where  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  hills  at  Bahia.  In 
it  are  seen  occasional  loose  irregular  masses  of  quartz  and 
Bahian  gneiss,  the  latter  decomposed.  The  imder  part,  b  6, 
consists  of  an  irregular  sheet  of  boulders  of  Bahian  gneiss 
more  or  less  decomposed,  sometimes  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  in  some  cases  angular,  in  others  rounded,  to- 
gether with  others  of  that  peculiar  friable  quartz  so  com- 
mon in  the  quartz  veins  of  the  Bahian  peninsula,  also  eitlier 
angular  or  romided  milky  quartz  pebbles,  of  all  sizes,  the 
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whole  being  thrown  together,  without  any  arrangement,  in  a 
confused  mass.  The  greatest  thickness  of  the  boulder  bed 
exposed  is  about  four  feet,  but  it  thins  out  at  a  to  only  six 
inches,  and  is  seen  to  lie  immediately  upon  the  decomposed 
gneiss. 

This  is  the  most  remarkable  gravel  deposit  which  I  have 
seen  on  the  coast.  According  to  my  estimation,  the  height 
of  the  bottom  of  this  sheet  above  sea  level  is  twenty  to 
twenty-five  feet. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  lighthouse  the  gneiss  is  much 
broken  up  and  faulted.  There  are  here  some  interesting 
granite  veins,  in  which  the  materials  are  seen  to  be  very 
coarsely  crystallized  on  the  side  of  the  fissure,  while  the 
crystals  of  the  middle  of  the  vein  are  very  small.  Near 
this  place  I  found  gneiss  of  a  light  color,  full  of  garnets, 
almost  vertical,  and  with  a  strike  of  N.  25°  E. 

Going  up  the  beach  and  passing  the  first  little  point,  one 
observes  a  sheet  of  a  soft  dark  brownish  or  yellowish  sand- 
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stone  lying  against  the  hillside,  and  extending  from  near  low- 
tide  mark  to  a  height  of  some  fifteen  to  twenty  feet.  This 
sand  has  been  evidently  washed  or  blown  up  from  the  shore 
over  the  hillside.  The  grains  of  sand  in  this  rock  are  very 
fine  and  uniform,  and  the  whole  is  loosely  cemented  by 
oxide  of  iron. 

I  had  observed  that  the  red  drifl  coating  in  no  place  came 
down  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  but  that  it  was  invariably 
worn  away  up  to  about. that  level  *to  which  the  waves  must 
have  reached  at  the  time  when  the  late  rise  of  the  land 
began.  Below  that  line  the  hillsides  were  bare  and  the 
rock  surface  broken  and  irregular.  I  found  that  the  sands 
just  described  overlapped  the  drift  and  in  part  protected  it, 
but  the  waves  had  washed  away  a  portion  of  it,  so  that  the 
drift  is  seen  underlying  the  sands  and  extending  to  below 
half-tide  mark,  showing,  I  think,  conclusively  that  the  land 
was  more  elevated  when  tlie  drift  was  deposited  than  it  is 
at  present. 

The  seaward  sides  of  several  gneiss  hills  are  bared  and 
much  broken  up  by  the  waves,  which  beat  heavily  on  this 
coast.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  exceedingly  irregu- 
lar surfaces  developed  by  this  action,  and  how  the  harder 
rocks  become  prominent  while  the  softer  are  washed  away. 
This  gneiss  is  of  the  same  general  character  as  that  at 
the  Barra,  though  it  varies  much  in  color  and  general  ap- 
pearance. 

At  the  lighthouse,  and  especially  to  the  eastward,  the 
beach  is  partially  solidified  by  tlie  cementing  together  of  its 
materials  by  the  lime  derived  fi*om  shells.  The  shingle  of 
the  beach  and  the  sand  and  gravel  packed  away  in  cracks 
in  the  rocks  become  cemented  solidly  together.  Wliere  the 
beach  is  composed  of  sand,  it  is  converted  into  a  very  hard 
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sandstone  up  to  a  level  considerably  above  half-tide,  and  in 
this  sandstone  the  stioicture  and  irregular  bedding  of  the 
beach  are  beautifully  preserved.  Very  commonly,  after  this 
solidification  has  taken  place  to  some  depth,  the  newly  made 
rock  is  washed  bare,  and  broken  up  by  the  waves.  In  this 
case  it  forms  detached  masses,  sometimes  an  extensive 
sheet  of  sandstone,  which  appears  to  crop  out  on  the  beach 
with  a  seaward  dip  of  a  few  degrees,  whatever  the  trend 
of  the  beach  may  be.  Masses  of  this  kind  we  find  at  inter- 
vals on  the  shore  between  Bom  Pim  and  Baliia,  and  on  the 
coast  thence  to  Rio  Vermelho.  The  sandstone  of  this  reef 
or  solidified  beach  often  contains  layers  of  coarse  materials 
as  well  as  an  abundance  of  shells,  the  latter  usually  broken, 
but  sometimes  perfectly  preserved,  and  with  their  colors 
quite  fresh. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  see  how  this  consolidation  goes 
on.  On  a  long  sand  beach  one  may  trace  it,  sometimes,  in 
every  stage  of  progress.  It  frequently  happens  that,  owing 
probably  first  to  a  heavy  storm,  a  ridge  is  thrown  up  behind 
the  beach.  This  opposes  a  barrier  to  the  sea  for  a  long  time 
thereafter,  and  may  increase  in  height  and  extent  from  the 
drift  of  the  sand  by  the  wind,  which  is  very  likely  to  take 
place,  especially  when  the  shores  have  a  northerly  trend,  on 
account  of  the  prevalence  of  northeast  winds.  Along  this 
line  shells  are  thrown  up  in  great  quantities  and  buried 
in  the  sands.  These  shells  become  dissolved  by  the  water 
soaking  through  the  sands,  whether  salt  or  fresh,  and  the 
carbonate  of  lime  thus  derived  is  deposited  as  a  cement 
to  the  materials  of  the  beach  to  a  height  somewhat  above 
half-tide,  rarely  ever  to  high-tide  mark.  Tlie  copious  rains 
must  tend  notably  to  this  result,  and  the  waters  from  marsh 
lands  soaking  through  the  beach  must  also  assist  in  the 
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solidifying  process.  Sometimes,  after  the  solidification  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  beach,  the  loose  parts  are  swept  away 
by  a  storm,  it  may  be,  sometimes,  by  the  bursting  of  the 
barrier  by  the  freshet  of  a  river,  which  has  inundated  the 
low  grounds  behind.  In  this  case  the  beach  is  left  stand- 
ing like  a  wall  running  in  the  water  parallel  to  the  coast. 
Such  a  reef  is  seen  at  Rio  Vermelho,  where,  after  skirting 
tlie  shore  for  some  distance,  it  projects  partially  across  the 
mouth  of  a  little  bay,  like  a  wall  or  breakwater  of  rock. 

The  reef  at  Rio  Vermelho  illustrates  very  well  the  general 
character  of  these  consolidated  beaches.  It  is  composed  of 
layers  of  calcareous  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  often  some- 
what irregular,  dipping  seaward,  the  dip  being  only  a  few 
degrees,  or  about  that  of  an  ordinary  sand  beach.  Tlie  height 
of  the  reef  ik  very  uniform.  In  the  finished  and  isolated 
reefs,  as  that  of  Pernambuco  and  the  one  under  considera- 
tion, the  recent  rise  of  the  land  lias  brought  this  level  some- 
what above  that  of  tlie  sea. 

The  solidified  portion  is  seen  to  be  but  a  sheet  of  varyii^ 
thickness  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  beach.    On  the  inner 
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side  it  is  quite  thin,  and  from  the  action  of  water  behind  it 
is  undermined  and  broken  off,  until,  at  last,  it  forms  a  low 
perpendicular  wall,  undenuined  below  and  sometimes  pro* 
jocting  several  feet.  Usually  this  side  of  the  reef  is  flanked 
by  a  8lo|>c  of  sand  or  mud,  aud  sometimes  by  large  oblong 
blocks  of  the  sandstone. 
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The  surface  of  the  reef  is,  broadly  speaking,  horizontal, 
but  it  is  marked  by  longitudinal  ridges  and  much  worn 
away,  sometimes  honeycombed  and  exceedingly  rough,  with 
large,  shallow  or  deep,  irregular  pools  of  water,  the  homes 
of  several  species  of  corals,  &c.  The  whole  mass  is  divided 
by  joints  into  great  blocks.  On  the  seaward  edge  the  reef 
is  often  worn  away  by  the  waves  and  undermined,  present- 
ing always  a  perpendicular  wall  to  the  sea.  The  upper  bed 
almost  always  projects  a  little,  and  great  blocks  broken 
from  it  lie  in  front,  which  afford  some  protection  to  the  reef. 
One  often  finds  a  depth  of  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  or  more  at 
low  tide  along  this  side  of  the  reef.  In  most  cases  corals 
grow  on  the  faces  of  these  reefs  below  low  water. 

The  reef  rock  is  quarried  quite  largely  at  Bahia,  as  well 
as  at  Pernambuco,  for  building  purposes,  and  in  both  cities 
it  has  been  used  for  flagging.  In  the  sidewalks  of  the 
upper  town  at  Bahia  one  may  see  it  in  large  blocks  which 
are  full  of  shells  of  species  now  common  on  tlie  coast. 

Going  northward  beyond  the  Morro  do  Conselho,  the 
gneiss  hills  recede  more  and  more  from  the  coast,  and  low 
lands  come  in  between  them  and  the  sea.  These  I  have 
examined  for  a  short  distance  north  of  the  Morro  do  Con- 
selho. The  coast  is  fringed  with  patches  and  strips  of  sands 
which,  in  part  forming  dry  plains  with  a  scanty  vegetation, 
in  part  swampy,  do  not  rise  to  a  greater  height,  as  a  general 
rule,  than  eight  to  ten  feet  above  the  sea.  Tliere  are  many 
patches  of  this  kind  near  Bahia,  and  some  are  of  considerable 
ext<int.  On  the  sea-coast  they  occupy  several  little  bays  be- 
tween the  hills.  As  we  go  northward  beyond  the  Morro  do 
Conselho  these  sands  become  wider  in  extent  and  occupy 
large  tracts.  Tlie  sands  on  this  coast  are  very  fine,  and 
are  easily  raised  and  carried  by  the  winds,  so  that  exten- 

15* 
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sive  sand-hills  are  formed,  and  the  shores  of  Itapuan,  a  few 
leagues  north  of  Bahia,  are  white  as  snow. 

In  an  excursion  made  among  the  dome-shaped  gneiss  hills 
to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Bahia,  and  bordering  the  sands,  I 
observed  that  the  light,  white  sand  was  blown  up  on  the 
seaward  side  of  some  of  the  hills  over  the  rich  red  drift,  so 
that  one  half  of  a  hill  is  snow  white  and  the  other  brick  red.  i 

Tliese  hills  are  cultivated  in  places,  and  it  was  very  interest- 
ing to  see  a  red  field  set  in  a  framework  of  white  sands,  the 
drift  soil  being  turned  up  in  the  process  of  tilling. 

Tlie  city  of  Bahia,  as  already  described,  is  built  in  part 
on  a  low  strip  of  land,  which,  beginning  some  two  miles 
above  the  lighthouse  on  the  bay  side,  accompanies  the 
shore  for  a  mile  or  two  farther  on,  when  it  sweeps  round 
westward,  separating  itself  from  the  gneiss  ridge,  forming 
a  long,  irregular  tongue  of  land  occupied  by  the  suburbs 
Jequetaia,  Bom  Fim,  and  Itapagipe. 

From  Jequetaia  to  Bom  Fim  this  tongue  of  land  is  flat 
and  composed  of  recent  sands.  At  Bom  Fim  and  Monser- 
rate  the  land  is  higher  and  more  irregular,  the  height  being 
eighty  to  one  hundred  feet.  It  is  composed  of  cretaceous 
strata.     Allport  says :  *  — 

"  The  rocky  cliflF  forming  the  southwest  of  the  hill,  on 
which  the  fort  of  Monserrat  is  built,  presents  to  view  sev- 
eral alternations  of  conglomerate,  sandstone,  and  shale. 
Towards  the  northeast  these  beds  pass  into  a  gritty  shale 
of  a  bluish-gray  color,  and  full  of  pebbles ;  the  latter 
gradually  disappear,  and  the  upper  strata,  as  far  as  the  sea- 
ward exposed  portion  extends,  consists  of  beds  of  shale,  al- 
ternating with  bands  of  sandstone,  both  of  which  contain 
the  same  species  of  fossil  shells.    The  entire  series  of  these 

*  Quarterly  Jonmal  Geological  Society,  VoL  XVL  Part  3,  p.  863. 
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deposits  is  covered  with  the  usual  red  loam,  and  have  the 
general  inclination  to  the  northwest. 

"  The  seaward  exposed  position  of  the  cliff  of  Monserrat, 
about  thirty  feet  in  height,  consists  chiefly  of  conglomerate, 
with  irregular  wedge-shaped  bands  of  shale  and  clay,  and 
also  bands  of  sandstone.  The  conglomerate  is  composed  of 
more  or  less  rounded  pebbles  of  gneiss,  granite,  quartz,  and 
other  crystalline  rocks,  and  occasionally  of  sandstone,  tlie 
whole  forming  an  extremely  hard  rock.  The  pebbles  vary 
in  size  from  the  finest  gravel  to  large  boulders. 

"  In  the  shale,  near  the  base  of  tlie  cliff,  were  found  the 
fossils  about  to  be  noticed,  consisting  chiefly  of  scales  and 
other  portions  of  fish,  bones  and  teeth  of  saurians,  together 
with  lignite,  a  few  Mollusca  and  some  Eniomostraca. 

"Two  miles  from  the  above  hill,  in  a  northeast  direc- 
tion, is  the  Plataforma,  another  hill  of  the  same  formation, 
but  loftier ;  the  conglomerates  and  shales  have  here  the 
same  lithological  character,  and  in  the  latter  are  found  sev- 
eral fossils  similar  to  those  found  at  Monserrat. 

"  The  geological  position  of  the  above  formation  is  unde- 
termined, as  they  have  not  been  traced  in  connection  with 
other  deposits  ;  but  a  probable  inference  may,  perhaps,  be 
made  frotp  an  examination  of  the  fossil  remains. 

"  With  regard  to  the  fish  remains.  Sir  P.  Egerton,  Bart., 
P.  G.  S.,  to  whom  the  specimens  have  been  submitted, 
states  that  "  the  scales  are  those  of  Lepidotus.  The  spe- 
cies appear  to  be  a  new  one.  The  nearest  approach  to  it 
is  an  undescribed  species  from  the  lithographic  stone  of 
Pappenheim  [middle  oolite]. 

"  Numerous  fish-bones  were  found  associated  with  the 
scales ;  and  probably  the  greater  portion  belong  to  Lepido- 
ius  also.     But  these  and  the  crocodilian  teetli  and  bones. 
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which  are  also  common  in  these  clajs  from  Monserrat  and 
Plataforma,  have  not  yet  been  systematically  examined. 
Professor  Owen,  on  a  cursory  view  of  the  large  vertebra, 
figured  in  PI.  XYII.,*  suggested  that  it  would  be  a  dorsal 
vertebra  of  a  Dinosaurian  reptile  allied  to  the  Meffolo- 
saurus.^^ 

At  Monserrat  Mr.  Allport  collected  a  Melania  described 
by  Morris  as  Melania  terebriformisy  and  species  of  Unio, 
Paludina,  Neritina  (?),  togetlier  with  seven  species  of  cyp- 
rids,  enumerated  and  in  part  described  by  Jones,  namely, 
Cypris  (?)  concuttala^  Candona  Candida  Miill,  Oypru  (?) 
Manserratensis,  Cypris  (?)  Ailportiana,  Cypris  sp.  non  de- 
script. 

I  was  unable  to  visit  the  locality  at  the  fort,  but  I  ex- 
amined the  beds  quite  carefully  near  tlie  Pedra  Furada. 
On  the  shore,  soutli  of  this  last-named  locality,  are  exposed 
thick  beds  of  sandstone,  shale,  conglomerate,  and  limestone, 
the  continuation  of  tlie  same  series  as  Allport  describes. 
This  limestone  is  of  a  compact  texture,  and  mottled  with 
brown,  gray,  and  green.  It  contains  some  sand,  togetlier 
with  little  pebbles  of  gneiss  and  quartz,  generally  angular. 
Freshly  broken,  this  rock  shows  the  fossils  very  indistinctly, 
but  on  the  weathered  surfaces  they  stand  out  in  fine  relief. 
At  tlie  same  time  the  surface  becomes  granular,  as  if  it 
were  composed  of  coarse,  round,  or  oval  grains  of  sand. 
These  are,  however,  calcareous,  and  die  structure  may  be 
oolitic,  though  the  grains  look  as  though  they  had  been 
rounded  mechanically. 

Associated  with  this  rock  is  a  fine-textured  argillaceous, 
light  slate-colored  limestone,  in  which  there  is  no  trace  of 
this  oolitic  (?)  structure,  but  instead  one  finds  occasionally 

*  Qatrterly  Journal,  loe.  cU, 
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the  cone-in-cone  structure  beautifully  developed,  —  a  some- 
what unusual  circumstance  in  rocks  of  this  age.  In  tliese 
rocks,  which,  at  the  most,  form  a  bed  but  two  feet  thick, 
several  species  of  shells  occur  in  immense  numbers.  Of 
these  Melania  terebriformis  and  Paludina  (^Vwipard)  La- 
cerdce  sp.  nov.  are  the  most  abundant.  Species  of  UniOj 
PlanorbiSj  teeth  and  bones  of  crocodiles,  and  bones  of 
Dinosaurian  reptiles  are  also  to  be  found  here,  together 
with  scales  and  bones  of  Lepidotus  and  other  fishes. 

This  limestone  with  its  fossil  shells  resembles  very  closely 
specimens  of  fresh-water  fossiliferous  limestones  from  the 
Weald  of  England. 

There  are  also  thick  beds  of  shale,  in  places  black  and 
finely  laminated,  but  for  the  great  part  not  well  laminated 
and  very  soft,  of  a  very  light  color,  and  full  of  little  flakes 
of  mica.  In  this  shale  are  to  be  found  layers  abounding 
in  entomostracan  remains,  of  which  the  most  interesting  is 
an  estherian  with  its  valves  marked  with  concentric  ridges 
like  an  Astarte,  and  apparently  new.  Fish  scales  and  skele- 
tons are  not  uncommon. 

There  are  some  heavy  beds  of  sandstone  in  this  section, 
which  are  seen  near  the  Pedra  Furada.  This  sandstone  is 
fine-textured,  soft,  and  of  a  light,  greenish-gray  tint.  It  is 
a  rare  thing  that  it  affords  fossil  remains,  and  these  are 
usually  carbonized  stems  of  plants.  Yon  Martins  speaks  of 
rich  beds  of  BlUtter-Kohl  near  the  mouth  of  Itapagipe  and 
of  a  brown  coal  in  tlie  sandstone  near  the  city  of  Bahia. 
This  last  is  said  to  have  been  worked  for  a  short  time  by 
the  direction  of  the  government,  by  Peldner,  a  German, 
early  in  this  century.  I  saw  nothing  to  indicate  the  exist- 
ence of  coal  or  lignite  at  Bahia,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  deposit  of  the  slightest  value  exists  there.* 

*  Gardner  says  that  Dr.  Parigot  foand  the  Bahian  coal  to  be  lignite. 
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The  Monserrate  fossils  clearlj  indicate  a  fresh-water  origin 
for  the  beds  in  which  tliey  occur.  The  following  are  the 
moUusks  thus  far  obtained  from  this  locality :  — 

Melania  terehriformM  Morris,  Geological  Journal,  YoL  XYI.  p.  266, 
PL  16,  Figs.  3  a,  3  6,  3  c. 

''Shell  subulate,  consisting  of  7-8  flattened  whorls,  marked 
with  numerous  oblique,  somewhat  prominent,  roimded  ribs,  which 
are  in  some  specimens  stronger  towards  the  anterior  part  of  the 
shelL  In  some  individuals  the  posterior  part  of  each  whorl  is 
slightly  raised,  making  the  suture  more  distinct  The  last  whorl 
is  somewhat  constricted.  The  aperture  is  ovate.  The  lip  of  the 
columella  is  somewhat  thickened  and  reflexed."  Length  18  mm. 
Mr.  Morris  gives  a  figure  of  a  smooth  variety,  with  a  less  cylin- 
drical shell  The  top  of  the  spire  of  the  common  forms  of  M, 
ierthriform'U  is  rarely  perfect  in  adult  specimens.  The  younger 
shells  are  sharp-pointed,  and  might  be  mistaken  as  belonging  to 
another  species. 

The  test  is  usually  well  preserved,  and  the  shells  are  sometimes 
hollow. 

Locality,  Monserrate,  and  vicinity,  Bahia.  Age,  Lower  Cretaceous. 
Collectors,  Allport,  Nicolay,  Williams,  Lacerda,  and  C.  F.  H. 

Melania  Nicolayarui^  sp.  nov. 

Shell  minute,  subulate,  nearly  cylindrical,  with  six  or  more 
whorls  which  are  flatter  and  more  oblique  than  in  M.  terehrifcrmu* 
Sutures  distinct.     Surface  smooth.     Length  2^  nun. 

This  form  occurs  associated  with  the  preceding,  but  it  is  appar- 
ently a  very  rare  shell.  I  dedicate  it  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nicolay,  to 
whom  I  am  imder  many  obligations. 

Locality,  same  as  preceding.     Collector,  C.  F.  H. 

Vivipara  (Paludina)  LacercUe,  sp.  nov.  Geological  Journal,  VoL  XYL 
Plate  14,  Fig.  2. 
Shell  about  20  mm.  in  length,  ovate  conical,  usually  with  four 
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yeiy  ventricose  whorls  separated  by  deep  sutures^  subumbilicate^ 
smooth,  shell  rather  thick. 

This  species  is  figured  by  Morris  as  above,  and  is  referred  to  by 
him  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Allport's  paper  as  having  ''  a  smooth  shell 
subumbilicate,  and  showing  four  ventricose  whorls,  deeply  sutmred." 
This  shell  appears  sometimes  to  have  had  a  truncated  spine  like 
our  modem  V,  excisa.  It  is  exceedingly  common  in  the  limestones 
at  Monserrate,  and  is  occasionally  found  in  the  shales.  I  have 
never  seen  it  at  Plataforma.  I  take  much  pleasure  in  associating 
with  the  species  the  name  of  my  esteemed  friend  Dr.  Antonio  de 
Lacerda. 

Collectors,  Allport,  Nicolay,  Lacerda,  C.  F.  H. 

Vivipara  (Paludina)  WiUiamsii^  sp.  nov. 

Shell  smaller  than  that  of  F.  Lacerdce,  from  which  it  is  also  dis- 
tinguished by  being  more  conical  and  having  whorls  much  less 
ventricose  and  shouldered.    Length  9-10  mm. 

Quite  common  with  the  preceding  species  at  Monserrate. 

Collectors,  Allport,  Williams,  Nicolay,  C.  F.  H. 

Planorbis  Monaerratenns,  sp.  nov. 

Shell  minute,  flat  above,  concave  below,  whorls  two  and  a  half 
in  number,  flattened  from  above,  rounded,  increasing  rapidly  in 
width,  and  apparently  flaring  a  little  near  the  mouth,  which  is 
oblong,  wider  than  high.    Surface  smooth. 

This  pretty  little  shell  is  quite  common  associated  with  the 
Vivipara,  Melania,  <fec.  at  Monserrate.  In  the  conglomerate  at 
Plataforma,  in  which  the  reptilian  bones  occur,  there  is  a  form 
which  much  resembles  this,  but  the  spiral  seems  more  open  and 
the  shell  is  oblique  in  outline,  apparently  from  the  rapid  widening 
of  the  body  whorL  This  last  may  be  a  species  of  Valvatcu  The 
width  of  the  shell  of  the  species  just  described  is  about  2  mm. 
Collector,  C.  F.  H. 

Unto  (Anodon  f)  TatiumrSanetarunif  sp.  nov. 
Shell  small,  ovate-elongate,  compressed,  wider  behind  than  be- 
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fore,  the  ends  and  lower  margin  forming  a  very  regular  curre, 
which  is  somewhat  straightened  below.  Hinge  line  much  shorter 
than  shell.  Umbo  quite  prominent,  strongly  and  broadly  flat- 
tened by  a  wide  and  shallow  but  well-marked  depression  which 
runs  downward  but  obliquely  backward  across  the  valves,  giving 
to  the  shell  the  appearance  of  having  two  rather  prominent  but 
wide  ridges  extending  from  each  side  of  the  umbo,  one  obliquely 
forwards  widening  and  growing  lower  toward  the  margin,  the  other 
much  more  obliquely  backwards  with  the  same  characters.  The 
shell  is  rather  thick,  and  is  marked  on  the  outside  by  numerous 
fine,  concentric  lines  or  wrinkles. 

Collectors,  Allport,  Nicolay,  and  C.  F.  H. 

During  my  last  visit  to  Bahia  I  undertook  a  careful  and 
systematic  examination  of  the  rocks  exposed  in  the  cut- 
tings along  the  Bahia  and  SSo  Francisco  Railroad,*  and  I 
walked  over  the  greater  part  of  the  line  to  Alagoinhas,  ex- 
tending my  observations  for  several  miles  beyond  among  the 
taboleiros. 

The  observations  made  on  this  excursion  I  give  in  detail, 
taking  them  with  little  change  from  my  field-book. 

Tlie  Bahia  and  SSo  Francisco  Railroad,  leaving  the  station 
at  Jequetaia,  follows  the  low  sandy  ground  skirting  the 
gneiss  hills,  and  runs  along  the  northern  side  of  the  bay  of 
Itapagipe.  At  a  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  star 
tion  at  Jequetaia  (Cal9ada),  on  passing  a  little  gully,  there 
are  seen  exposed  in  a  cutting  beds  of  a  loose-grained  aand- 
stone  and  a  shale,  the  latter  being  of  a  greenish-gray  tint, 
and  very  finely  laminated,  but  too  much  decomposed  on  the 
surface  to  offer  anything  of  much  interest.     Tliese  beds 

*  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Mowry,  tbe  inperintendent  of  the  railroad,  for  a 
pass  oyer  the  line,  and  Messrs.  Tiplady,  Turner,  and  Oreochi  for  many  fiiTon 
received  during  the  excnrdon. 
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have  a  strike  of  about  northeast,  as  near  as  I  could  make 
out,  and  a  dip  of  a  very  few  degrees  to  tlie  northwest. 

Groing  on  towards  the  long  bridge,  we  meet  no  beds  well 
exposed  in  the  railway  cuttings,  but  in  a  quite  deep  one  only 
a  short  distance  from  the  bridge  we  find  Uiick  beds  of  finely 
laminated,  dark-colored  shale,  much  decomposed,  in  which 
are  fossil  fishes  like  those  at  Monserrate,  together  with  a 
great  abundance  of  cyprids. 

Grossing  the  long  bridge,  the  land  on  the  opposite  side 
becomes  much  higher  and  more  irregular,  and  there  are 
some  heavy  cuttings,  in  which,  as  well  as  on  the  sea-shore 
at  low  tide,  the  rocks  are  very  well  exposed.  These  consist 
of  alternate  beds  of  conglomerate  and  dark  shale,  with 
occasional  layers  of  sandstone,  which  have  an  average  strike 
of  N.  60^  E.  and  a  dip  of  80°  ±  N.  W. 

The  surface  of  the  beds  of  shale,  exposed  on  the  shore  be- 
tween tides,  is  very  much  burrowed  into  by  a  marine  worm, 
which  excavates  a  tube  that  enters  the  shale  perpendicularly 
to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  more,  and  then,  bending  round 
ratlier  abruptly,  comes  to  tlie  surface  again.  A  little  crab 
also  burrows  into  the  shale  in  places,  making  deep  tubes, 
whose  sides  are  corrugated  after  a  manner  tliat  makes  them 
resemble  the  empty  moulds  of  fossil  stems  of  plants  or 
corals,  and  they  are  well  calculated  to  puzzle  an  observer, 
who  did  not  know  how  they  were  formed. 

The  decomposed  shale  has  been  used  in  the  works  of  the 
Bahia  Steam  Navigation  Company  at  Itapagipe  as  a  fire 
clay,  and  Mr.  Ford,  the  chief  engineer,  —  to  whom,  by  the 
way,  I  am  indebted  for  many  kindnesses, — assured  me  that 
it  answered  well  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  cutting  at  Plataforma,  which  is  a  very  heavy  one, 
there  is  seen  a  thick  bed  of  shale  with  occasional  bands  of 
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sandstone,  affording  fossil  fish,  and  cyprids,  over  which  lies 
a  heavy  bed  of  conglomerate.  This  is  composed  of  frag- 
ments of  the  principal  rocks  of  the  neighborhood,  presenting 
the  same  appearance  as  that  of  the  beds  whence  they  were 
derived.  The  pebbles  of  this  conglomerate,  mostly  of 
quartz  and  gneiss,  are  of  all  sizes,  even  up  to  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches  in  diameter.  They  are  but  slightly  rounded, 
and  are  more  or  less  angular.  It  appears  to  be  a  deposit 
rapidly  accumulated,  and  from  its  hardness  it  now  forms 
quite  a  high  ridge.  This  conglomerate  is  a  massive  bed, 
sl)owing  in  itself  few  traces  of  stratification.  It  has  afforded 
a  few  reptilian  bones.  The  same  bed  makes  its  appearance 
on  the  shore  at  low  tide,  where  it  may  be  examined.  All 
these  beds  are  well  displayed  on  the  shore,  the  whole  dis- 
tance from  Plataforma  to  the  little  bay  of  Periperf ,  and,  as 
tl^e  strike  of  the  beds  is  tangental  to  the  curve  of  the  shore 
between  these  two  places,  and  their  dip  is  away  from  the 
shoit>,  they  may  be  examined  both  in  ascending  and  de- 
scending series,  and  over  a  considerable  area.  Above 
wator-mai'k  disintegration  makes  their  examination  very 
unsatisfactory.  Below  that  line  it  has  not  obtained  to  so 
lar^  an  extent,  and,  save  a  thin  coating  of  half-decomposed 
material  on  the  surface,  the  rocks  are  nearly  in  their  nat- 
ural state. 

Al)0ut  a  half-mile  from  Plataforma,  and  where  tlie  rail- 
road passes  close  to  the  water's  edge,  there  is  exposed  in  one 
placo  a  section  like  tliat  on  the  opposite  page,  of  which  the 
height  is  about  ten  feet. 

In  many  of  tlie  otiier  beds,  especially  in  those  which  are 
finer  in  character,  reptilian  and  other  remains  are  quite  abun- 
dant ;  but,  owing  to  tlie  compactness  of  the  rock,  they  are 
difficult  to  extract.    These  fossils  consist  in  spines  of  fish, 
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vith  occasionallj  a  vertebra,  bones  of  diuosaunana,  and  a 
few  teetli,  both  of  reptiles  and  fishes.  Of  these  reptiles' 
teeth  the  most  interesting  are  those  of  crocodiles.  These 
vertebrate  remains  are  especially  abundant  in  a  calcareous 
conglomerate,  forming  a  bed  a  foot  or  two  in  thickness,  and 
which  I  have  designated  in  the  above  section  as  a  bone-bed. 

There  are  a  few  beds  of  a  coarse  arenaceous  sbale,  which 
afford  some  very  perfect  specimens  of  a  Teliostean  fish, 
apparently  different  from  the  species  found  at  Monserrate.* 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  thia  shale,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  other  rocks  of  this  series,  are  bituminous  as  well  as  cal- 
careous. 

The  reptilian  remains  from  Plataforma  and  Monserrate  I 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Professor  0.  C.  Marsh  of  Tale  Col- 
lege for  description.  The  following  with  a  few  unimportant 
omissions  is  a  notice  of  them  published  by  him  in  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Science  and  Arte,  Vol.  XLVII.,  May, 
1869 :  — 

"  The  moat  interesting  of  the  reptilian  remains  collected  by  Pri>- 

*  Severn]  fragmenu  of  the  jawa  of  fiihea  luTe  been  found.  One  of  thsM, 
the  right  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  of  a  little  Puedut,  had  the  tninote  ahot- 

like  teeth  preeerved.  All  the  Ssh  remuni  IVom  tbi«  localiCj  are  in  the  handa 
of  Profeaaor  Agasaii.  I  regret  that  his  illnesB  preTenIs  him  from  faniiEhiDg 
deacriptiona  of  them  for  this  work. 
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feasor  Hartt  in  the  Bahia  deposit  is  the  tooth  of  a  lai^ge  Croco- 
dilian, from  the  arenaceous  shale  near  Plataforma  station,  on  the 
Bahia  raib-oad.  This  specimen  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preser- 
vation, and  mdicates  a  species  new  to  science.  It  is  larger,  more 
slender,  and  more  pointed  than  the  teeth  of  existing  crocodiles, 
resembling  most  nearly  those  of  some  extinct  American  species. 
It  is  conical  in  form,  round  at  the  base,  and  slightly  compressed 
at  the  apex.  The  crown  is  two  inches  and  three  lines  in  length, 
along  the  outer  side,  and  ten  lines  in  diameter  at  the  base.  One 
edge  is  somewhat  more  convex  than  the  other,  and  this  is  also 
true  of  one  of  the  sides,  and  hence  the  tooth  appears  slightly 
curved  in  two  directions.  On  either  edge  of  the  crown  there  is 
a  sharp  ridge,  most  prominent  near  the  apex,  over  which  it  passes, 
but  gradually  disappearing  before  reaching  the  base,  resembling  in 
this  respect  the  teeth  of  Thorctcosauriu,  from  which,  however,  this 
specimen  differs  in  being  longer,  and  less  curved  than  the  teeth  of 
that  genus  usually  are.  The  sides  of  the  crown  are  covered  with 
fine,  interrupted,  undulating  strisB,  which  appear  to  be  different 
from  the  dental  sculpture  of  the  Crocodilia  hitherto  described. 
These  striae  are  most  distinct  near  the  middle  of  the  tooth,  be- 
coming much  more  delicate  at  the  base,  and  nearly  obliterated  at 
the  apex. 

"  In  size  and  general  appearance,  this  specimen  resembles  some- 
what the  teeth  of  Crocodilus  antiquvs  Leidy,  from  the  Miocene  of 
Virginia,  but  differs  from  that  species  in  being  less  tapering,  and 
in  having  the  ridge  on  the  edges  extend  farther  downward.  It  re- 
sembles still  more  closely  the  teeth  of  a  new  species  of  crocodile 
discovered  by  the  writer  at  Squankum,  N.  J.,  in  the  tertiary 
green-sand,  which  will  soon  be  more  fully  described  imder  the 
name  Thecocampsa  Squankaisis  Marsh.  Both  species  have  essen- 
tially the  same  proportions,  and  similar  dental  strise,  but  the  cut- 
ting ridge  of  the  New  Jersey  specimens  is  more  prominent,  and 
extends  nearly  or  quite  to  the  base  of  the  crown.  The  two  species 
were  apparently  about  the  same  size,  both  being  considerably 
larger  than  existing  Crocodilians. 
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"  Other  parts  of  the  skeleton  of  the  Brazilian  species  would  per- 
haps show  generic  characters  to  distinguish  it  fix)m  the  modem 
procoelian  crocodiles,  but  in  the  absence  of  these,  it  may  for  the 
present  be  placed  in  the  same  genus.  Its  form,  cutting  edges,  and 
especiallj  its  peculiar  striae,  readily  distinguish  it  from  any  species 
with  which  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded,  and  it  may  appropriately 
be  named  Crocodilus  Harttiiy  in  honor  of  its  discoverer,  whose 
recent  researches  have  thrown  so  much  light  on  the  geology  of 
BraziL 

"  Several  specimens  of  reptilian  teeth  collected  by  Mr.  Allport 
at  Montserrate,  a  locality  in  the  same  deposit  about  two  miles 
southwest  of  Plataforma  station,  evidently  belong  to  this  species, 
as  the  illustrations  accompanying  his  paper  (Plate  xvi.,  figures  1, 
2,  3,  and  5)  clearly  indicate.  The  explanation  of  the  plate  refers 
to  the  specimens  as,  '  Teeth  of  crocodile  with  delicately  wrinkled 
Bur£EU3e,'  but  no  further  description  is  given. 

''In  the  same  paper  Mr.  Allport  has  given  figures  of  several 
Crocodilian  teeth  from  the  localities  at  Plataforma  and  Montser- 
rate, which  are  quite  different  from  those  above  described.  These 
are  represented  in  Plato  zv.,  figure  5,  and  Plate  xvi.,  figures  4,  6, 
7,  and  8,  and  are  referred  to  on  page  268  as,  '  Teeth  of  crocodile 
with  strong  continuous  strisB,  and  coarse  riblets.'  These  speci- 
mens, taken  in  connection  with  some  imperfect  remains  in  the 
collection  made  by  Professor  Hartt,  indicate  the  existence  in  this 
deposit  of  a  second  and  smaller  species  of  Crocodile,  probably 
allied  to  the  modem  gavials.  The  teeth  are  not  so  large  as  those 
of  Crocodilus  Harttiiy  and  are  more  tapering  and  more  curved. 
They  also  differ  widely  in  the  striae  and  lateral  folds.  These  spe- 
cimens may  provisionally  be  referred  to  the  genus  Thoracosaurus, 
and,  as  the  species  is  evidently  new,  it  may  be  called  T.  Bahtensis. 

'*  An  interesting  fossil,  found  by  Professor  Hartt  at  Plataforma 
station,  is  a  fragment  of  a  bone,  evidently  reptilian,  but  the  exact 
affinities  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  determine  from  this  specimen 
alone.     It  resembles  in  some  respects  the  extremity  of  an  ulna. 
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but  after  a  careful  comparison  the  writer  is  inclined  to  consider  it 
the  proximal  end  of  a  rib.  It  is  much  flattened  at  the  articular 
extremity,  and  tapers  gradually  to  the  broken  end,  which  is  some- 
what triangular  in  outline.  Its  length  is  about  four  inches,  the 
transyerse  diameter  of  the  perfect  end  two  and  a  half  inches,  and 
of  the  other,  one  and  a  quarter  inches.  The  laiger  extremity  is 
divided  into  two  articular  facets  lying  oblique  to  each  other,  the 
smaller  one  being  elevated  about  half  an  inch  above  the  other,  and 
covering  rather  more  than  a  third  of  the  entire  terminal  surface. 
In  form  and  general  proportions  this  specimen  is  not  unlike  the 
upper  end  of  a  right  dorsal  rib  of  some  of  the  amphicoolian  croc- 
odiles, especially  a  rib  in  which  the  head  and  tubercle  have  so 
closely  approached  each  other  that  their  articular  surfaces  are 
nearly  confluent.  The  size  and  other  characters  of  the  specimen, 
however,  seem  to  exclude  it  from  that  order,  and  it  probably  be- 
longed to  a  Dinosaurian  reptile,  possibly  the  same  as  a  lazge 
vertebra  ftom  Monserrate,  which  Mr.  Allport  figured  in  his  paper 
in  Plate  xvu.,  and  which  Professor  Owen  suggested  might  prove  to 
be  allied  to  MegaloMurus, 

"  The  only  other  specimen  in  this  collection  that  need  be  par- 
ticularly mentioned  here  is  a  small  flat  bone,  about  two  inches  in 
length,  with  one  artictilar  extremity  partially  preserved.  This 
appears  to  resemble  most  nearly  the  fibula  of  a  tortoise,  and 
probably  should  be  referred  to  that  group  of  reptiles." 

I  have  not  yet  observed  at  this  point  any  of  the  species  of 
Melania  and  Vtvipara  of  Monserrate.  In  some  of  the  beds, 
however,  a  minute  gasteropod  is  very  abundant,  and  a  unio- 
like  shell  also  occurs,  though  somewhat  rarely.  These, 
with  the  estherians,  point  to  a  fresh-water  origin  for  these 
beds,  while  the  alternations  of  shales  with  sandstones  and 
conglomerates  show  tliat  there  were  intervals  of  quiet  depo- 
sition of  fine  material  with  times  when  currents  spread 
coarse  material  over  their  surface. 
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This  locality,  to  a  patient  and  painstaking  collector,  vould 
yield  a  fine  harvest. 

From  Periperf  to  Matto  de  SSo  JoSo  I  went  over  the  rail- 
road several  times  both  by  cars  and  iritb  a  trolly ;  but  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  few  points  between 
these  two  stations,  and  with  tlie  ^d  of  the  informatiou  of 
my  friend,  Mr.  Tiplady,  the  engineer  of  the  first  section  of 
the  railroad,  and  to  whom  I  am  much  indebted  for  aid  and 
hospitality,  I  am  able  to  give  the  following  observations. 

At  the  tunnel  at  Periperf  the  rocks  consist  of  shale  and 
sandstone,  with  a  slight  northward  dip,  and  contain  but  few 
fossils. 

Between  Olaria  and  Mapelle  stations  there  are  heavy  beds 
of  shale  and  sandstone,  the  latter  a  rather  soft,  bluish  kind, 
which  is  quarried  for  building  purposes  along  the  railway. 
It  is  not  very  durable,  as  it  weathers  very  rapidly.  Fossils 
are  very  rare  in  it.  The  tumiel  at  Mapelle  is  through  shale, 
the  dip  being  northward  and  slight 

At  a  place  called  Cotigipe,  between  Mapelle  and  the  next 
station,  Agua  Comprida,  thick  beds  of  shale  and  conglom- 
erate are  cat  through. 


a.  SMa.    A.  Cang1om«rBt«. 

In  the  shale  of  bed,  a,  of  tlie  above  diagram,  which  varies 
much  in  character  from  a  thin,  soft,  black,  almost  papyra- 
ceous shale  to  a  coarser  greenish  variety,  fish  remains  and 
perfect  fishes  are  quite  common,  but  they  appear  to  be  of 
the  same  species  that  is  found  at  Monserrate ;  together  with 
these  occur  bones  and  teeth  of  reptiles,  and  an  abundance 
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of  cyprids.  I  have  collected  nothing  from  the  conglom- 
erates. Tlie  dip  of  the  beds  is  northeast,  at  a  small  angle. 
Thus  far  the  country  has  been  irregular,  the  hills  being 
rather  angular  in  their  outline,  and  presenting  altogether 
different  topographical  features  from  those  of  the  gneiss 
regions.  The  cretaceous  hills  here  are  generallj  round 
topped,  with  long  slopes. 

Passing  Agua  Gomprida,  at  Sapucaia,  there  are  several 
cuttings  through  shale,  and  here  we  find  the  conglomerate 
in  the  hills  on  the  west  side  of  the  road.  Farther  on  no 
more  of  this  rock  is  seen  on  the  line.  At  Moritiba  are 
found  beds  of  sandstone  of  the  same  series,  but  their  dip, 
according  to  Mr.  Tiplady,  is  south.  There  are  here  some 
horizontal  beds  of  pinkish  sands  of  a  much  later  formation. 

Cutting  No.  82,  not  far  from  Moritiba,  is  through  a  heavy 
bed  of  red  clayey  sand,  sometimes  used  for  moulding  in  the 
railroad  foundry  at  Periperl.  This  bed  is  quite  horizontal, 
and  appears  to  belong  to  the  same  series  as  the  sands  to 
be  described  farther  on. 

Just  before  reaching  the  Rio  Johannes  there  is  a  cutting 
through  decomposed  gneiss.  Mr.  Tiplady  informed  me 
that  in  the  river-bed,  a  few  rods  above  the  railroad,  the 
gneiss  is  exposed,  while  the  rocks  below  the  railroad  are 
sandstones.  In  this  vicinity  the  hills  are  rounded  and  more 
or  less  dome-shaped,  yet  not  more  than  two  to  three  hun- 
dred feet  high;  but  in  going  on  towards  Parafuso  they 
become  lower,  and  the  surface  is  rolling.  At  Parafuso 
there  is  a  long,  low  cutting,  in  wliich  I  made  the  following 
section. 
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The  lower  bed  consists  of  a  soft,  yellowish  sandstone, 
with  beautiful  oblique  lamination.  I  have  looked  long  and 
carefullj  in  this  and  other  similar  localities  for  fossils  in 
these  sandstones,  but  without  success.  Over  this  bed, 
which  is  quite  horizontal,  lies  a  thin  sheet  of  hard,  red 
iron-stone,  and  over  this  a  bed  of  clay  and  pebbles. 

In  cuttings  8,  9,  and  10  of  the  Third  Section,  which  are 
through  long  and  low  banks,  are  seen  similar  beds  of  light 
pink-colored  sand,  slightly  consolidated,  and  showing  beau- 
tiful false  bedding. 

At  Gamassarf  I  spent  several  hours  in  an  examination  of 
the  vicinity.  The  station  stands  on  a  plain  composed  of  the 
sands  just  described,  over  the  surface  of  which  is  spread  a 
sheet  of  clayey  gray  or  white  sand,  often  containing  pebbles 
and  broken  pieces  of  rock.  In  the  vicinity  are  a  few  low 
hills,  composed  of  beds  of  arenaceous  pinkish  and  white- 
mottled  clays,  and  sandstones  which  vary  much  in  charac- 
ter, being  sometimes  soft  and  pinkish  in  color,  while  at 
others  they  are  cemented  by  ferric  oxide,  dark  red,  and  very 
hard.  These  beds  are  horizontal  and  very  thick,  and  be- 
long to  the  great  coast  tertiary  formation.  In  some  places 
they  lie  in  an  unbroken  sheet,  except  by  rivers,  forming  very 
extensive  elevated  plains,  like  the  sertOes  and  chapadas  of 
SSo  Matheos,  the  Mucury,  and  elsewhere  along  the  coast ; 
but  sometimes,  as  on  the  Baliia  Railroad,  they  are  denuded 
in  such  a  way  as  to  form  deep  and  wide  valleys,  in  which 
stand  isolated  hills  that  rise  abruptly  from,  or  rather  pierce 
through,  the  thick  beds  of  sands  and  clays  formed  from 
their  dSbris^  and  which  occupy  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 
In  the  denudation  of  these  horizontal  tertiary  beds  the  ten- 
dency is  to  form,  at  first,  a  mass  with  a  flat  top,  and  sides 
steep  and  abrupt,  as  represented  in  the  following  diagram. 

VOL.  I.  16 
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Such  is  the  character  of  the  slopes  that  border  yalleys. 
These  are  rarely  perpendicular,  and  are  almost  always 
covered  by  vegetation.  When,  however,  the  sea  or  a  river 
washes  the  foot  of  a  slope,  it  is  always  perpendicular ;  as 
is  the  case  with  the  red  clay  cliffs,  which  at  intervals  gird 
the  shore  of  Brazil,  from  the  Amazonas  to  Rio.  As  the 
valleys  widen  and  approach  one  another,  the  hills  preserve 
the  same  topographical  features,  and  we  may  find  all  grada- 
tions between  the  broad  chapada,  the  narrow  hill  with  its 
flat  top,  and  the  roof-shaped  or  conical  hill.  These  de* 
tached  hills  are  called  oiteiros^  or  taboleiros.  At  Camassarf 
the  topography  of  these  hills  may  be  easily  examined.  The 
valley  here  is  quite  wide,  and  there  are  a  great  many  small 
scattered  hills,  that  rise  like  islands  from  the  plain.  I  ob- 
served that  most  of  the  hills  had  rather  a  long  smooth  slope 
to  the  east,  and  an  abrupt  one  to  the  west.  The  hills 
are  covered  thickly  with  fragments  of  rocks.  This  seems 
a  little  singular,  because  it  is  not  owing  to  the  dip  of  the 
beds,  for,  as  already  said,  they  are  horizontal.  I  have 
questioned  whether  it  might  not  be  in  some  way  due  to 
glacial  action.  Tlie  whole  hill,  in  every  case,  was  once 
covered  with  a  sheet  of  clay  and  fragments  of  rock,  as  I 
shall  describe  more  fully  hereafter.  The  finer  materials  of 
this  superficial  coating  have  been  washed  from  the  steeper 
slope,  leaving  the  coarser  masses  behind,  while  on  the  long 
slope  these  last  still  lie  buried  below  the  surface.  The 
sands  occupying  the  valleys  are  not  deposited  horizontally, 
but  form  a  series  of  sand-banks  sloping  more  or  less  grado* 
ally  toward  the  middle  of  the  valley.    The  surface  is  not  • 
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plain,  but  rolling.  The  following  is  the  outline  of  the 
country  across  the  hills  from  Gamassarf  station,  going 
west  for  a  little  more  than  a  mile.  It  is  intended  to  show 
the  topographical  features  of  the  older  tertiary  hills  and 
sand  plains. 

CAMASSA/il 


a.  Tertiary  clays  and  Bandstones.  &  Sands. 

While  at  Camassarf  station  a  man  brought  in  a  mule-load 
of  "  Tabatinga,"  *  or  pure  milk-white  feldspathic  clay,  which 
he  said  came  from  not  far  off,  probably  from  a  bed  inter- 
stratified  with  the  sands.  The  material  is  exceedingly 
fine  and  chalky,  and  becomes  a  pure  white  clay  on  wetting. 
It  is  used  instead  of  lime  for  whitewashing  walls.  This 
Tabatinga  clay  is  also  found  in  the  tertiary  beds  of  the 
coast,  where  it  is  often  pinkish  or  yellowish  in  color.  I 
had  observed  the  same  material,  as  a  cement  to  the  super- 
ficial sands  and  gravel,  in  the  cuttings  in  the  vicinity  of 
Gamassarf. 

Leaving  Gamassarf  and  crossing  the  taboleiros  f  one  soon 
enters  the  hills,  which  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  or 
more  in  height,  composed  of  the  tertiary  sandstone  and  clays 
above  described,  and  have  some  of  their  sides  strown  with 
large  blocks  of  the  red  sandstone.  A  long  cutting  through 
a  heavy  bed  of  quartz  gravel,  of  which  the  cement  appears 
to  be  sand  and  clay,  is  soon  reached,  and  one  tlien  goes 
on  to  another  sand  plain,  which  is  more  extensive  than 

*  This  word  is  of  Tup{  origin,  and  is  deriyed  from  the  two  words,  Taad^ 
day,  and  tinga^  white.    Tabatinga  is  a  cormption. 
t  This  word  is  also  applied  to  the  plains. 
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tliat  first  described.  Another  bed  of  gravel  is  seen  at  a 
place  called  Embira  Branca,  and  farther  on,  when  fairly 
out  on  tlie  taboleiros,  at  a  place  called  As  Pedras,  there 
is  what  appears  to  be  an  old  beach,  composed  of  rounded 
quartz  pebbles,  filled  in  with  snow-white  sand.  The  beach 
is  irregular  in  outline,  and  presents  many  projecting  points. 
The  surface  of  the  sand,  which  is  almost  level,  abuts  against 
this  gravel  bank,  and  lies  in  the  indentations  in  its  outline, 
like  a  sheet  of  water.  Just  here  this  gravel  is  naked,  but 
not  far  distant  it  is  covered  by  a  dark  grayish  soil,  similar 
to  that  which  covers  the  taboleiros.  It  appears  to  have 
been  washed  off  here. 


a.  Sand  and  soil.  (.  GniTeL 

A  little  farther  on  we  find  a  cutting  in  which  a  cap  of 
gravel  is  seen  overlying  the  sand. 


a.  GraveL  6.  Sands. 

Thence  to  the  river  Imbu^ahf  the  land  slopes  very  grad- 
ually, and  for  miles  on  each  side  of  the  railroad  is  remark- 
bly  even,  being  interrupted  only  by  the  isolated  tertiary 
hills  tliat  show  themselves  above  the  surface  of  the  sands. 
From  the  Imbuqahi  to  Feira  Velha  the  sands  rise  with 
a  very  gentle  slope.  On  this  side  they  are  bounded  by 
tertiary  hills  and  chapadas,  some  of  which  are  roof-«haped 
ridges. 
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Both  at  Camassarf  and  on  the  Imbu^ahi  the  sands  are 
barren,  and  form  slightly  rolling  plains,  supporting  onlj 
a  scanty  vegetation,  which  consists  of  several  species  of 
grasses,  and  a  multitude  of  small  flowering  planta.  Trees 
are  very  few.  In  the  lower  grounds,  where  moisture  gath- 
ers, and  where  there  are  in  some  places  streams,  a  long 
coarse  grass  grows  most  luxuriantly.  A  quarter  of  a  mile 
south  of  the  Imbugahl  is  such  a  grass-covered  area,  and 
here  excavations  by  the  side  of  the  railroad  show  that  a  bed 
of  peat  has  accumulated,  which  is  two  feet  thick  in  some 
places. 

Leaving  the  taboleiros  we  enter  a  valley  among  the  hills, 
which  are  at  first  low,  but  become  higher  farther  on.  They 
belong  to  the  tertiary  series,  are  often  very  irregular  in  shape, 
and  about  350  feet  in  relative  height.  As  we  go  up  the  valley 
it  narrows  more  and  more.  The  bottom  is  occupied  by  beds 
of  sands  and  clays,  which  form  a  series  of  undulations 
whose  outlines  are  in  contrast  with  those  of  the  bordering 
hills,  as  exhibited  in  the  following  diagram. 


a.  Tertiary  clajs  and  sandstones.  h.  Sands. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  structure  of  these  lower  grounds, 
I  will  describe  what  is  seen  in  a  number  of  railway  excava- 
tions in  this  valley. 

Two  cuttings  towards  Bahia  of  a  cutting  called  Jacu- 
merim,  the  road  just  pares  away  the  southern  side  of  a 
low  hiU,  about  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  high,  as  seen  in 
the  following  sketch. 
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Tliis  hill  is  composed  of  sand,  which  is  exposed  for  a 
depth  of  twenty  feet.  The  same  material  forms  the  lower 
ground  alongside.  The  hills  in  the  background  are  com- 
posed of  the  tertiary  clays  and  sands.  The  most  interests 
ing  feature  exhibited  in  this  section  is  a  sheet  of  fragments 
of  red  sandstone  from  the  tertiary  hills  extending  under 
tlio  soil  over  the  surface  of  the  sands,  not  only  on  the  low 
ground,  but  also  over  the  whole  hill. 

Tlio  following  cut  represents  a  section  across  this  same 
hill,  but  at  right  angles  to  the  first.    The  boulders  of  sand- 


a.  Soil  rontainiDg  pebbles  and  boulden  of  sandstone. 

b,  Strntifled  sands. 

utono  are  licro  seen  scattered  over  the  low  flat  by  the  side 
of  ilio  railroad.  These  boulders  must  have  come  from  the 
m^iuMMit  tertiary  hills. 

doing  up  the  road  we  soon  come  to  another  cutting  in 
whirh  a  Mhcet  of  gravel  overlying  a  bed  of  yellow  sands  is 
fiHpoHod,  as  seen  in  diagram  on  preceding  page.  This  gravel 
imiiimInU  of  large,  well-rounded  pebbles  of  quartz  or  decom- 
pomMl  sycMiite,  with  a  white  paste.  In  the  next  cutting, 
Jiunnuorim,  we  see  the  following  section. 
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The  pebbles  in  the  gravel  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
just  described.  They  are  very  large,  the  material  being 
rather  a  coarse  shingle,  and  they  are  very  closely  packed. 
Over  this  elevation,  as  in  the  other,  is  still  seen  the  layer 
of  broken  pieces  of  sandstone,  and  the  same  may  be  exam- 
ined in  the  next  cutting,  which  is  a  very  instructive  one. 


SECTION  AT  CAXFO. 

a.  Fine  brick-red  clayey  sand,  in  some  places  with  scarcely  consbtenoe  enough 
to  be  moulded;  in  others  very  clayey. 

b.  Whitish  and  yellowish  sand. 

c.  Soft  white  sands,  no  consistency  nnder  pressure.    A  fhin  streak  or  two  in  the 
lower  part  of  this  bed  is  consolidated. 

d.  White  or  reddish  sands. 

6.  An  irregular  mass  of  boulders,  of  dark  red  tertiary  sandstone,  some  of  which 
are  three  to  four  feet  in  diameter. 

In  this  diagram  the  dip  is  exaggerated.  At  the  post 
marking  ten  leagues  from  the  city  of  Bahia  is  a  long  low 
cutting,  and  in  a  trench  by  the  roadside  a  stiff  sandy  clay, 
mottled  with  dark  red  and  white,  and  overlaid  by  a  dark 
brown  sandy  soil. 

Between  this  point  and  Matta  station  there  is  much 
swampy  ground  bordering  the  road  at  intervals,  and  on  this 
great  numbers  of  piassaba  palms  grow. 
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A  very  interesting  section  occurs  in  a  cut  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  below  Matta  station.  The  gravel  sheet  here  is 
very  thick,  —  ten  feet,  more  or  less,*  —  and  is  irregularly  and 
obliquely  stratified,  and  mixed  with  layers  of  sand,  as  if  the 
whole  had  been  laid  down  by  a  current  coming  from  the  nortli. 
The  sheet  is  very  irregular,  and  varies  much  in  thickness. 

Matta  station,  and  the  village  of  Matta  de  SSo  Joao,  are 
situated  on  a  plain,  formed  by  the  widening  of  the  valley 
which  the  railroad  follows.  The  tertiary  hills  still  border 
it,  and  these  are,  in  some  cases,  much  denuded. 

Above  Matta,  at  the  cutting  at  the  fazenda  of  Goronel  Si- 
puda,  there  is  a  decayed,  (ine-grained  sandstone  or  arenaceous 
shale  seen,  probably  cretaceous,  and  thence  on  to  Pitanga 
station,  rocks  of  the  same  general  character.  Just  below 
the  station  at  Pitanga  I  made  the  following  section. 


a.  Sandstone. 

b.  ShalOf  slightly  arenaceous. 

e.  Shale ;  very  argillaceous,  and  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  xnonlded  by  the  hand.  De- 
composed, it  is  of  a  gray  or  light  slate-color,  with  bright  red  patches.  It  contain* 
apparently  the  same  Estherian  found  at  Pojuoa  tunnel,  to  be  presently  described. 

dande.  Shale  decomposing  yellow  and  red. 

/.  Sandstone:  soft  and  ochre  yellow. 

g.  Shale  decomposed  to  a  pink  and  white  clay. 

h,  Sandntone. 

*.  Layer  of  concretionary  iron-stone  a  foot  or  two  in  thickness.  The  surfkoe  la 
very  irregular,  and  some  of  the  projecting  knobs  have  a  sort  of  septaria  stractora- 

m.  White  sandstone. 

«.  Layer  of  iron-stone. 

o.  White  tabatinga,  with  red  iron-stone  nodulea. 

p.  Decomposed  shale* 

q.  Sandstone  (soft).    The  dip  is  exaggerated  in  this  section. 

The  railroad  here  skirts  a  flat  along  which  flows  the  Rio 

*  I  have  omitted  to  note  it  exactly. 
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Pitanga,  which  a  short  distance  below  the  station  expands 
into  a  large  pond.  At  the  head  of  this  pond  I  found  a 
gentleman  with  six  men  washing  for  diamonds.  An  ex- 
cavation several  yards  square  had  been  made  in  the  flat 
alluvial  ground.  The  lowest  stratum  seen  was  a  stiff"  blue 
clay,  called  by  the  miners  pizarraj  over  this  was  a  sheet  of 
a  few  inches  in  thickness  of  cascalhoj  or  gravel  composed 
principally  of  quartz  and  fragments  of  the  different  rocks  of 
the  neighborhood,  this  cascalho  being  mixed  with  a  mottled 
reddish  clay.  This  was  the  stratum  from  which  the  diamonds 
were  washed.  Over  the  cascalho  was  a  thin  stratum  of  clay. 
The  washers  were  seated  on  benches  level  with  the  water  of 
a  little  pond ;  a  portion  of  the  gravel  was  thrown  into  a 
large  shallow  wooden  pan,  water  was  mixed  with  it,  and 
the  pan  with  its  contents  was  whirled  about  on  the  surface 
of  the  pond,  the  muddy  water  being  allowed  to  escape  until 
only  the  gravel  and  sand  remained.  This  was  now  placed 
in  a  sort  of  sieve,  the  bottom  of  which  was  made  of  copper, 
pierced  with  round  holes  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  which 
allowed  all  the  little  pebbles  and  sand  to  pass  through. 
Not  long  since,  at  one  of  the  Brazilian  diamond  washings, 
a  diamond  too  large  to  pass  through  the  openings  of  the 
sieve  was  found  in  the  heap  of  coarse  refuse.  It  had 
been  picked  up  by  a  child  as  a  plaything.  After  washing, 
the  pebbles  are  picked  out,  when  the  overseer,  looking 
carefully  over  the  sand,  selects  the  diamonds  with  ease, 
should  there  be  any ;  but  during  the  weeks  which  they 
washed  at  Pitanga  only  five  minute  stones  had  been  found. 
A  few  years  ago  quite  extensive  washings  were  carried 
on  beside  the  river  nearer  the  station,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  fine  stones  were  discovered ;  but  the  owner  of  the 
land  has  put  a  stop  to  further  operations.     On  the  west  side 

16*  X 
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of  the  railroad  I  visited  some  other  old  washings,  from 
which  diamonds  had  been  obtained.  I  fonnd  that  they  had 
been  dug  from  the  cascalho  or  gravel  sheet  on  the  slope  of 
the  hill  near  the  river,  which  gravel  was  covered  with  the 
common  red  drift-clay  of  the  vicinity.  I  take  this  gravel  to 
be  drift.  The  diamonds  appear  to  me  to  come  from  the 
tertiary  beds  of  the  neighboring  hills,  and  this  seems  to 
be  the  (pinion  of  Mr.  Nicolay,  who  shows  that  the  diamonds 
of  the  Ghapada  Diamantina  come  firom  a  conglomerate  and 
sandstone,  which,  from  his  descriptions  and  specimens,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  tertiary  rock  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which 
forms  the  chapadas  of  the  valley  of  the  Jequitinhonha.  Mr. 
Nicolay  says  that  the  cascalho  in  the  vicinity  of  Bahia  dif- 
fers from  that  of  the  chapada,  in  that  it  is  more  siliceous 
and  less  metaliferous.  There  is  no  Itacolumite  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pitanga.  The  gravel  is  made  up  principally  of 
fittgments  of  quartz  and  of  pebbles  of  a  sandstone  like  that 
of  the  tertiary  chapada,  though  somewhat  harder  than  the 
kind  usually  seen  along  the  road.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
diamond  ever  occurs  in  the  true  palaeozoic  Itacolumite  in 
Brazil,  but  that  it  is  derived  from  the  tertiary  sandstones. 

At  a  sugar  fazenda  beyond  Pitanga  there  is  a  cutting 
under  a  bridge  across  the  railroad,  and  in  a  gully  made  by 
the  rain  I  found  a  shale  full  of  cypris,  and  evidently  creta- 
ceous. The  beds  appear  to  be  horizontal,  or  with  a  slight 
inclination  southward.  The  overlying  soil  here  is  red 
mottled  with  white. 

The  next  cuttings  are  not  very  satisfactory,  and  appear 
to  be  through  decomposed  sandstones  and  shales. 

I  introduce  a  sketch  here  to  give  some  idea  of  the  topog; 
raphy,  and  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  tertiary  hills 
bordering  the  valley  on  the  west,  just  below  the  tunnel. 
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The  sandatone  which  to  Bome  extent,  at  least,  forms  the 
chapadas  of  the  vicmity  is  a  somewhat  soft,  coarse-grained, 
reddish  and  mottled  kind,  with  an  argillaceous  cement.  It 
has  been  occasionally  used  on  the  railroad  for  building  pur- 
poses,  but  it  cannot  be  very  durable. 

A  ridge  crosses  the  railroad,  and  a  tunnel  ("  Pojuca  tun- 
nel ")  is  made  necessary.  This  ridge  runs  nearly  north- 
south,  and  is  composed  mainly  of  cretaceous  strata,  which, 
according  to  information  received  from  Mr.  Turner,  en- 
gineer of  this  section  of  the  road,  have  a  high  westward  dip. 
In  the  cutting  at  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  tunnel  hori- 
zontal beds  of  a  soft  brown  sandstone  are  exposed,  aii^ 
this  is  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  crumbled  by  the  hand.  In  this 
occurs  a  bed,  fifteen  centm.  in  thickness,  of  a  yellow  clay 
(decomposed  shale?)  in  which  I  have  found  a  few  Esthe- 
rians.  The  stuff  thrown  out  of  the  tunnel  is  a  bright  bluish, 
very  soft  shale,  containing  fish  remains,  together  with  a 
finely  laminated  blue-gray  sandstone,  also  containing  fish 
remains  and  fragments  of  plants.  I  did  not  see  these 
strata  in  place. 
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In  the  cutting  at  the  western  entrance  are  thick  beds  of 
shale  and  sandstone,  so  decomposed  that  their  character 
cannot  well  be  determined.  The  strike,  as  near 'as  I  could 
make  it  out,  is  N.  65°  E.  and  dip  73°  S.  E.,  but  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  Mr.  Turner  says  that  in  tlie  tunnel  the 
dip  is  W.  The  beds  of  the  tunnel  and  western  entrance 
are  cretaceous,  I  think.  Those  at  the  east  end  appear  to 
overlie  the  cretaceous  beds  unconformably,  and  may  be  ter- 
tiary; but  I  would  not  speak  positively,  on  account  of 
tlie  great  difficulty  of  recognizing  some  of  these  rocks 
when  they  are  decomposed.  This  ridge  is  covered  with  red 
drift. 

From  Pojuca  to  Sitio  Novo  I  have  been  over  the  road 
in  the  train  several  times,  but  I  was  prevented  from  ex- 
amining the  rest  of  the  road  on  foot,  because  of  the  rain. 
From  Sitio  Novo  to  Alagoinhas  I  went  over  the  road  in  a 
trolly,  but  in  rain  and  under  unfavorable  circumstances. 
Soon  after  leaving  Pojuca  the  valley  becomes  narrower. 
The  railroad  follows  its  bottom,  so  that  there  are  no  rocks 
exposed,  and  the  cuttings  are  of  very  little  interest.  The 
low  lands  are  very  fertile,  and  are  here  and  there  covered 
by  forest,  though  they  are  planted  to  a  considerable  extent 
with  sugar-cane. 

As  for  the  lands  of  Bahia,  those  of  the  gneiss  are  fat, 
deep,  and  exceedingly  fertile ;  the  slopes  are  generally 
somewhat  steep,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province 
they  are  favorable  for  coffee.  Tlie  soils  of  ilie  cretaceous 
along  the  railroad  are  rich ;  but  the  rains  make  fearful 
Iiavoc  with  them,  carrying  them  away  completely  after  a 
few  years  of  cultivation,  leaving  them  barren,  as  is  the 
cnso  over  large  tracts  along  the  railroad.  Of  tlie  low  lands, 
Ihorto  bordering  the  rivers  are  very  fertile.    The  tertiary 
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high  lands  are  sometimes  valuable  on  the  slopes,  but  above, 
as  a  general  thing,  they  are  dry  and  barren.  The  taboleiros 
are  useless,  except  for  grazing.  Immense  tracts  along  the 
railroad  are  allowed  to  grow  up  with  the  piassaba  palm. 
Considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced  by  the  engi- 
neers, in  different  parts  of  the  road,  from  the  instability 
of  the  rocks,  and  the  liability  of  their  slidmg  on  one 
another,  especially  when  the  shale  beds  become  wet.  In 
one  case,  where  the  beds  dipped  with  the  slope  of  a  hill 
toward  the  railway,  the  upper  beds  over  a  considerable 
area  slid  down  some  distance,  throwing  the  track  out  of 
shape. 

The  Pojuca  tunnel  caved  in  from  the  same  reason,  about 
two  years  ago.  Some  distance  south  of  Alagoinhas  the 
valley  opens  out  and  an  extensive  series  of  taboleiros  is 
reached,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  station  of  Alagoiu- 
has.  I  made  a  long  dSiour  over  tliese  taboleiros  on  foot, 
and  found  them  to  be  essentially  like  those  at  Camassarl. 
They  were  great,  gently  undulating  plains  of  sand,  scat- 
tered about  over  which  were  irregular  isolated  hills  of  the 
horizontal  tertiary  clays  and  sandstones.  The  cutting  at 
the  terminus  of  the  railroad  is  a  long  one,  about  five  feet 
deep,  through  white  clayey  sands,  under  which  is  the  ever- 
appearing  pebble  line. 

In  a  cutting  for  a  road  through  a  slight  elevation  near 
the  station,  I  saw  beds  of  clayey  sand  sligntly  consistent  and 
of  a  white  or  pinkish  color.  Here  the  Saiiba  ants  had 
formed  immense  mounds  of  a  clayey  sand  of  a  warm  pink- 
ish tint,  the  material  having  been  brought  up  from  a  con- 
siderable depth  by  these  busy  creatures  in  the  excavation 
of  their  galleries. 

The  village  of  Alagoinhas  is  on  the  sand  plains,  about  a 
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league  eastward  of  the  station  of  the  same  name.  The 
surface  of  the  plains  is  not  level,  and  there  are  differences 
of  elevation  amounting  to  fifty  feet  more  or  less,  but  the 
slopes  are  very  long,  exceedingly  smooth  and  even,  and  as 
a  general  thing  their  direction  is  from  the  hills  towards  the 
centre  of  the  plain.  The  surface  is  loose  white  sand,  of 
course  a  most  unfertile  soil.  Tlie  vegetation  of  the  sand 
plains  and  tabolciros  differs  in  the  most  marked  way  from 
that  of  the  soil-covered  hills.  Trees  are  few,  scattered,  small, 
and  very  often  with  rough  bark,  and  stiff  and  contorted 
branches.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  them  is  the 
Garahyba,  a  tree  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  which  is  scat- 
tered all  over  the  plains. 

Tlie  Murici  (^Byrsonima)  is  a  small  scrubby  tree,  about 
eight  feet  high,  with  bunches  of  large  elliptical  leaves  cov- 
ered with  hairs  like  the  mullein  borne  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  cherry, 
yellow,  very  fragrant  and  much  esteemed.  Tlie  Mangaba 
(^Hancomia  speciosa)  is  another  small  tree,  with  weep- 
ing branches  and  small  leaves.  Its  fruit  is  of  the  size  of 
a  plum,  and  very  delicious.  The  Perico  is  a  bush  produ- 
cing a  fruit  as  large  as  a  gooseberry,  and  very  pleasant  to 
the  taste.  The  Baliianos  are  fond  of  it,  and  in  tlie  season 
of  fruitage  the  berries  are  sold  in  large  quantities  in  the 
city.  ^ 

A  small  tree  called  Sambahiba  is  remarkable  for  its 
curled  leaves,  the  upper  side  of  which  is  so  rough  and 
hard  as  to  scratch  wood  like  sandpaper.  The  Janahuba  is 
a  characteristic  shrub  of  the  tabolciros,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
on  account  of  bearing  at  the  end  of  its  stem  a  cluster  of 
large  leaves,  giving  out  an  abundant  milky  sap  when  broken. 
Among  the  other  common  plants  of  the  tabolciros  one  ob- 
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serves  the  Alecrim,  with  its  fragrant  leaves ;  the  Almescar, 
furnishing  a  sweet-scented  resin ;  the  Macella,  producing  a 
material  used  in  stuffing  mattresses ;  the  Purga  do  Campo 
and  Orelha  da  On9a,  both  used  in  medicine,  and  the  curious 
Barrigudinha,  with  its  swollen  stem.  Creeping  about  over 
the  bushes,  one  sees  here  and  there  tangled  skeins  of  the 
yellow  thread-like  stems  of  the  Cipo  de  Chumbo,  a  species  of 
CfusctUay  or  Dodder.  A  large  number  of  the  plants  of  the 
taboleiros  are  medicinal,  and  very  many  have  aromatic 
leaves.  Small  and  beautiful  flowering  plants  abound  among 
the  tufts  of  coarse  grass  with  which  the  plains  are  covered. 
These  grasses  grow  in  widely  separated  clumps.  My  guide 
indicated  the  three  principal  kinds  as  Capim  agreste^  Car 
pirn  de  Oieiro^  and  Capim  pubo.  I  observed  one  or  two 
species  of  Melocactus,  but  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  a 
single  large  Cereus,  a  plant  so  common  on  the  dry  rocky 
sertOes  of  the  Rio  de  Sao  Francisco.  A  little  palm,  Licorf, 
is  very  common,  and  is  the  only  species  I  saw  on  these 
campos. 

Ant-hills  are  common  on  the  taboleiros,  looking  like  scat- 
tered boulders.  Under  one  of  these  I  found  a  large  scor- 
pion, an  insect  which,  like  the  centipede,  is  common  enough 
in  Brazil ;  but  one  might  travel  a  year  in  the  country  with- 
out seeing  a  specimen  of  either,  unless  he  made  special 
search  for  them.' 

As  elsewhere,  these  campos  are  burned  over  from  time 
to  time,  and  the  flora  has  consequently  suffered  great 
modification. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  general  character  of  the  vegetation, 
as  well  as  of  the  topography  of  the  sand  plains  and  the  ter- 
tiary hills  near  Alagoinhas,  I  introduce  the  sketch  on  the 
following  page. 
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These  hills  are  composed  of  a  soft,  reddish,  argillaceous 
sandstone,  witli  some  layers,  however,  of  a  coarse  kind,  very 
hard,  of  a  dark-red  color  and  with  a  cement  of  ferric  oxide. 
In  some  places  these  rocka  form  cliffs.  Here,  as  in  the 
taboleiros  of  Camassarf,  the  sands  bathe  the  foot  of  tlie  hills 
like  a  sheet  of  water.  The  hills  are  covered  from  top  to 
bottom  with  fragments  of  the  coarse  red  sandstone,  with 
some  quartz  pebbles.  Usually  round  the  base  of  tlie  hills 
the  sands  have  a  coating  of  red  soil  washed  down  from  the 
hillside.  Near  Jacar*;  the  soil  of  some  parts  of  the  hilly 
land  becomes  better  in  quality,  and  is  soft-and  loose.  Here 
we  find  a  liberal  forest  coating,  and  some  poor  settlers  cul- 
tivate fields  of  mandioca,  tobacco,  com,  Ac.  The  soil  is 
Bandy,  and  grayisli-brown  in  color.  Farther  back  comes 
a  belt  of  forest  beyond  the  taboleiros,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  sugar  is  raised  in  that  region. 

The  height  of  Alagoinhas  station  above  the  sea,  according 
to  the  survey  of  Mr.  Vivian  as  laid  down  on  the  manuscript 
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map  of  Mr.  Nicolay,  is  three  hundred  feet.  The  tertiary 
hOls  of  the  vicinity  I  should  judge  to  be  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  higher,  more  or  less. 

« 

As  to  the  extension  of  the  cretaceous  beds  on  both  sides 
of  the  line,  I  have  very  scanty  information.  The  island  of 
Madre  de  Deus,  in  the  Bay  of  Bahia,  belongs  to  the  same 
series,  as  I  have  seen  in  Mr.  Nicolay's  collection  several 
specimens  of  sandstone  and  other  rocks  from  this  locality 
precisely  like  those  on  the  railroad ;  and  the  island  of  Itapa- 
rica  is  also,  to  a  large  extent  at  least,  cretaceous.  I  have 
not  heard  of  their  extension  farther  south.  I  believe  that 
the  Bahia  cretaceous  series  is  confined  entirely  to  the  bor- 
ders and  islands  of  the  Bay  of  Bahia,  and  that  it  is  for  the 
most  part  an  accumulation  within  a  closed  fresh-water  basin.* 

The  sands  and  gravels  of  the  plains  and  connecting 
valleys  are  certainly  newer  than  the  coast  tertiary  beds, 
which  are  denuded  in  order  to  form  the  basins  in  which 
these  were  deposited.  They  appear  to  me  to  be  of  la- 
custrine and  fluviatile  origin,  and  I  believe  that  the  plains 
were  once  covered  by  large  lakes,  which  have  been  drained 
by  the  cutting  through  of  the  high  lands  on  the  south 
by  the  streams  flowing  from  them.  From  what  I  have 
been  able  to  observe,  these  beds  are  uniformly  overspread 
by  a  sheet  of  clayey  sand,  mixed  with  fragments  of  rock 
from  the  neighboring  hills,  which  sheet  I  consider  to  be 
drift,  so  that  the  sands  and  gravels  may  possibly  be  of 
very  late  tertiary  age.  It  is  very  probable  that  they  may 
turn  out  to  belong  to  the  same  series  as  certain  similar  de- 
posits observed  by  Mr.  St.  John  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  de 
SSo  Francisco,  which  are  overlaid  by  drift  in  the  same  way. 

*  In  Professor  Agassiz's  collectioii  I  find  a  fragment  of  greenish  shale  with 
cyprids  firom  Farahyba  do  Norte,  which  appears  to  be  ftoro  a  formation  similar 
to  that  of  Bahia. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    PROVINCES    OF  SERGIPE    AND    ALAg6aS,   AND    THE  BIVEB 

SAO  FRANCISCO  BELOW  THE   FALLS. 

• 

The  Province  of  Sergipe. — Its  Division  into  Mattaa  mnd  Agmim,  —  The  Bio 
Real.  —  Estanda;  New  Red  Sandstone,  Sugar  Plantations,  &c  —  Sand 
Dunes.  —  The  Rio  Vasabarris.  —  The  Rio  Cotinguiba.  —  Aracajd.  —  Cre- 
taceous Beds  with  Inocerami  at  Sapucahy.  —  Maroim.  —  Cretaceous  Lime- 
stone with  Ammonites.  —  **  Fossil  Turtles."  —  Sugar  Plantations.  —  Messrs. 
Schramm  and  Company.  —  The  Bar  of  the  880  Francisco.  —  Sand  Dunes 
of  the  Pontal.  —  Character  of  the  River  below  Penedo.  —  Aracar^.  —  Villa 
Nova  and  its  Cretaceous  Sandstones.  —  The  City  of  Penddo  and  its  Geol- 
ogy. —  Its  Commerce  and  Fair.  — Notes  on  the  Piranha  and  its  Habits.  — 
Propria.  —  Morro  do  Chaves  and  Cretaceous  Fossils.  —  Traipd.  —  Iron 
Ore.  —  Campos,  Vegetation,  Cactuses,  &c.  —  P^  de  Assucar.  -*-  Cattle 
Fasendas.  —  Piranhas.  —  County  flat  and  covered  by  Boulders.  —  The 
River  Valley  a  Narrow  Goige  in  a  Gneiss  Plain.  —  The  Falls  of  Paulo  Af- 
ibnso.  —  Halfeld's  Description. — Liais's  Description.  —  Comparison  be- 
tween Paulo  Ai!bnso  and  Niagara.  —  Mastodon  Remains  from  near  the 
Falls.  —  Climate  of  the  S80  Francisco  below  the  Falls.  —  Steam  Naviga- 
tion. —  Character  of  the  Coast  of  the  Province  of  Alag6as,  South  of 
Macci<5.  —  The  Lagoas.  —  The  City  of  Maceid  and  the  Geology  of  its 
Vicinity.  —  Tertiary  Beds.  —  Harbor  and  Beefs. 

The  Province  of  Sergipe  is  a  very  small  one,  wedged  in 
on  the  coast  between  the  province  of  Bahia  and  the  Rio 
de  SSo  Francisco.  Its  coast  line  is  onlj  about  ninety  miles 
in  extent.  Tlie  eastern  part  of  the  province  is  low  and 
uneven,  and  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  sands  along  the 
coast.  In  this  region  are  some  lands  fit  for  cultivation. 
Tlio  western  half  of  the  province  is  higher  and  somewhat 
momitainous,  the  principal  mountain  range  being  the  Serra 
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d'ltabayana,  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to 
speak.  The  eastern  half  of  the  province  passes  hj  the  name 
of  MattaSj'hecBXise  of  its  forests,  while  the  term  Agrestes  is 
applied  to  the  western  portion,  because  it  is  destitute  of 
forest,  and  is  to  a  large  extent  barren  and  drj,  being  in 
some  parts  fit  only  for  pasturage,  though  during  the  dry 
season  water  fails,  the  vegetation  dries  up,  and  cattle  suffer 
from  hunger  and  thirst. 

The  principal  rivers  of  the  province  are  the  Rio  Real, 
which  separates  it  from  the  province  of  Bahia  on  tlie  south, 
and  empties  into  the  sea  at  the  same  mouth  with  the  Rio 
Piauhy,  the  Rio  Yasabarris,  the  Cotinguiba,  and  the  Japa- 
ratuba. 

The  Rio  Real  is  a  small  river  navigable  for  a  distance  of 
some  nine  leagues  above  its  mouth.  In  its  upper  course  it 
flows  through  tlie  dry  belt,  and  it  is  bordered  by  cattle  fa- 
zendas.    A  little  cotton  is  raised  along  the  river. 

The  Piauhy,  another  small  river  rising  in  the  western 
part  of  the  province,  and  to  the  noiih  of  the  Real,  unites 
with  the  latter  river  just  before  it  empties  into  the  sea.  On 
my  return  from  a  voyage  on  the  Sao  Francisco  I  touched  at 
Estancia,  and  made  a  hasty  visit  to  the  town.  Estancia  is 
built  on  a  rolling  country,  where  the  heights  of  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  hundred  feet. 
The  hills  are  rounded,  and  the  rocks  composing  them  are 
coarse  red  micaceous  sandstones, — quite  indistinguishable 
in  the  hand  specimen  from  the  triassic  red  sandstone  of 
New  Jersey.  This  sandstone  covers  a  large  area,  and  must 
be  very  thick.  I  examined  it  in  several  places,  but  found 
no  signs  of  fossils.  The  dip,  as  a  general  thing,  appears  to 
be  but  a  few  degrees  to  the  eastward.  This  sandstone  is 
covered  by  a  red  clayey  soil,  which  bakes  very  hard,  so  that 
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the  vicinity  of  Estancia  is  very  arid  and  of  little  fertility, 
and  the  vegetation  is  low  and  sparse.  There  are,  however, 
very  productive  lands  lying  farther  to  tlie  westward,  and 
'  probably  inside  of  the  sandstone  range.  Estancia  exports 
every  year  7,000  boxes  of  sugar  (48,000  cwt.),  together 
with  some  cotton,  tobacco,  etc. 

Below  Elstancia  I  found  a  poor  exposure  of  limestone, 
containing  shells,  and  which  was  quarried  for  burning  into 
lime.  I  could  discover  no  signs  of  bedding.  The  Die- 
cionario  Geographico  says  that  in  the  neighborhood  of 
tlie  Rio  Piauliy  a  mine  of  coal  was  discovered,  and  tliat 
since  1840  no  other  coal  has  been  used  in  the  foi^e  of 
the  vicinity ;  but  while  at  Estancia  I  made  careful  in- 
quiries about  minerals,  and  heard  not  a  word  said  about 
the  existence  of  coal  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  river  Is  narrow,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  in  Au- 
gust, 1867,  it  was  very  shallow.  The  water  below  the  falls 
was  fresh,  but  very  muddy.  As  the  hot  season  advances 
the  river  falls  very  low,  and  the  salt  water  flows  up  to  the 
port.  The  lower  part  of  the  river  is  bordered  by  extensive 
mangrove  swamps ;  its  mouth  is  obstructed  by  a  bad  bar. 
On  shore,  on  the  south  side,  are  some  magnificent  sand- 
dunes,  forty  to  fifty  feet  high,  as  regular  in  their  outlines 
and  as  white  in  color  as  snow-drifts. 
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North  of  Estancia  low,  irregular  hills  begin  to  make  their 
appearance,  and  seem  to  be  tertiary  outliers ;  but  away  in 
the  interior,  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the  coast,  is  seen 
the  blue  outline  of  the  Serra  de  Itabayana.  It  presents  a 
low,  very  evenly  rounded  form,  and  must  be  over  two  thou- 
sand feet  in  height.  It  is  composed  of  gneiss  and  mica 
slate,  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  on  the  Rio  de  Sfio 
Francisco. 

The  Vasabarris,  anciently  denominated  Irapirang,  rises 
in  the  province  of  Bahia,  in  the  Serra  Itiuba,  according  to 
the  Diccionario  GeographtcOj  and  is  of  very  little  impor- 
tance except  near  the  sea,  where  it  is  navigable  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  twenty  miles.  The  same  authority  says  that 
the  Rio  8ergipe  flows  into  it  near  its  mouth,  which  is  mani- 
festly a  mistake.  Not  far  from  the  mouth  is  the  city  of 
Sergipe  d'El-Rei,  or  SSo  ChristovSo,  on  the  bank  of  a  minor 
stream  emptying  into  it  from  the  north.  This  city  was,  for 
many  years,  the  capital  of  the  province,  but  so  very  bad  is 
the  bar  of  the  Vasabarris  that  the  river  was  not  to  be 
depended  upon  for  navigation.  The  capital  was  conse- 
quently removed  to  Aracajti,  on  the  Cotinguiba,  a  few 
leagues  farther  north.     The  city  is  now  in  decay. 

The  Cotinguiba,  or  Gotindiba,  is  a  smaller  river  than  the 
Vasabarris,  and  takes  its  rise,  as  near  as  I  can  ascertain, 
in  the  Serra  d'ltabayana.  It  is  navigable,  at  high  water, 
for  smacks  only,  as  far  as  Maroim,  a  distance  of  some  ten 
or  twelve  miles.  The  river  has  several  branches,  on  which 
are  a  number  of  towns  of  more  or  less  importance.  At 
the  mouth  the  river  is  very  wide,  presenting  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water ;  but  it  appears  to  be,  after  all,  only  a  sort 
of  estuary.  Between  Maroim  and  the  sea  the  banks  are 
largely  covered  by  mangroves,  but  there  are  some  hills  and 
higher  lands. 
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The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  very  dangerous, 
and  tlie  surf  beats  on  it  with  great  fury,  sometimes  pre- 
cluding the  possibility  of  entering.  Almost  across  the 
mouth,  from  the  northern  side,  stretches  a  line  of  sand- 
banks of  a  crescent-like  shape.    Three  of  these  are  joined 


together,  their  convexities  being  turned  toward  the  sea, 
while  the  extremities  are  produced  up  the  river  as  long 
spits.  A  similar  sand-bank  is  attached  to  the  northern 
bank.  These  hook-shaped  spits  of  saud  are  made  in  the 
struggle  between  the  river  and  the  waves  of  the  sea,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  hook  at  the  mouth  of  New  York 
Bay  is  made.  Like  the  other  rivers  on  this  coast,  the 
Cotinguiba  enters  the  sea  very  obliquely  with  a  southeast 
course.  The  left  bank  is  flat,  composed  of  sand,  and 
continues  low  for  several  miles  up  the  river.  On  the  oppo- 
site side,  at  the  mouth,  there  arc  extensive  dunes  forty 
to  fifty  feet  high,  flanking  a  tract  of  recently  elevated  sands, 
stretching  along  several  miles,  covered  with  cocoa-palms 
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as  far  as  the  cit;  of  Aracajti,  a  small  and  uninteresting 
town,  the  capital,  built  on  a  flat  of  lower  alluvial  ground, 
bordering  the  river  at  the  base  of  the  sands.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  town  the  dunes  are  very  large  and  conspicuous. 
In  company  with  Dr.  Brunet,  Director  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College  at  Bahia,  I  walked  over  the  stratified  sands 
for  some  distance  up  the  river  to  a  hill  on  which  there  is 
a  church  and  little  village.  I  saw  no  shells  in  the  sands. 
The  hill  referred  to  is  tertiary,  and  we  saw  in  the  soil  cov- 
ering it  irregular  masses  of  the  common  dark-red  tertiary 
sandstone.  The  height  of  the  sand  plain  above  water  level 
was,  if  I  remember  rightly,  about  fifteen  feet. 

A  few  miles  above  the  city,  and  also  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  at  a  place  called  Sapucahy,  there  is  quite  a  large 
quarry  in  a  little  hill  composed  of  a  white  flaggy  and  shaly, 
rather  soft  and  chalky  limestone,  used  quite  extensively 
for  building  purposes  in  Aracaju.  Of  this  limestone  a 
thickness  of  over  a  hundred  feet  is  exposed.  The  stratifi- 
cation is  remarkably  regular,  and  the  quality  of  the  stone 
is  very  uniform.  As  a  general  thing  it  is  almost  pure,  white 
and  somewhat  soft,  but  there  are  bands  of  a  grayish  variety, 
much  harder,  which  have,  at  first  sight,  the  appearance  of 
a  lithographic  stone.  The  thinner  shales  resemble  strongly 
those  of  Solenhofen.  A  large  part  of  the  rock  is  flaggy, 
and  is  readily  quarried  out  in  large  thin  slabs.  There  are 
some  lines  of  flints  in  these  beds,  but  these  are  not  rounded 
as  in  the  English  chalk,  but  tabular  and  angular.  I  have 
submitted  some  specimens  of  these  rocks  to  my  friend  Mr. 
Arthur  M.  Edwards,  the  microscopist,  of  New  York,  who 
has  been  unsuccessful  in  discovering  in  them  any  micro- 
scopic remains.  On  the  surface  of  some  of  the  layers  of 
limestone  I  have  found  great  numbers  of  valves  of  a  pretty 
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Inoceramus,  moat  probably  new,  together  irith  a  little  Am- 
monite and  some  telioBtiau  fisli-scales.  I  ain  told  timt  per- 
fect fishes  have  been  obtained  liere  as  well  as  at  Laraa- 
geiras,  and  some  specimeus  were  collected  a  few  years  ago 
in  thia  vicinity  by  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  a 
shrewd  geolc^cal  observer.  This  white  limestone  appears 
to  represent  the  white  chalk.  Tlie  beds  at  Sapucahy  have 
a  moderate  dip  to  the  southeast  approximately. 


Between  Sapucaliy  and  Maroim,  a  few  miles  up  the  river, 
the  grounds  are  low,  and  the  boatmen  informed  me  that  lime 
abowided  in  the  vicinity.  The  limestone  of  Sapucaliy  is 
said  not  to  furnish  good  lime.  At  Maroim  I  was  gratified  to 
find  the  streets  paved  with  large  blocks  of  a  coarse  yellowish 
limestone,  and  to  see  on  them  the  impressions  of  some  large 
Ammonites  and  Ceratiles,  some  of  vhich  I  took  up  and 
brought  away  with  me.*    Besides  these  fossils  I  obtained, 

*  I  viniied  Ibe  qoany  that  lupplied  tbe  slone,  bat  in  lb*  sbort  time  at  mj 
di.'pmnl  I  founil  bat  little. 
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through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Adolph  Lau^,*  several  speci- 
mens of  a  large  Natica.  Mr.  Nicolay  once  showed  the 
drawing  of  a  Cidaris  sent  to  him  from  that  locality. 

At  the  Salem  meeting  of  the  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  in  August,  1869, 1  exhibited  my  collection 
of  Maroim  fossils,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  they  were 
cretaceous.  Professor  Alpheus  Hyatt,  in  examining  the 
specimens,  was  struck  with  the  remarkable  peculiarities 
possessed  by  some  of  them,  and  which  recalled  Jurassic 
forms.  Professor  Hyatt  kindly  consented  to  study  the 
specimens  critically,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  present 
the  following  report  upon  them,  which  he  haa  prepared  for 
tliis  work.  I  am  especially  glad  to  have  the  opinion  of  this 
naturalist  on  the  Geratites  and  Ammonites,  because  he  has 
made  such  exceedingly  careful  studies  of  these  groups. 

Eeport  on  the  Cretaceous  Fossils  from  Maroim^  Province  of  Sergtpe, 
Brazil,  in  the  Collection  of  Professor  Hartt.  By  Alpheus 
Hyatt,  S.B.,  Curator  in  the  Peahody  Academy^  Salem,  Mass. 

In  the  small  collection  of  fossils  from  the  aboTO  looality,  placed 
in  my  hands  for  examination,  I  have  been  able  to  make  out  the 
following  species :  — 

Natica  prcehnga  Leymerie. 

Natka  prctUmga  Leymerie,  1842,  M^ra.  de  la  Soc.  G^ol.  t  ▼.  pi.  16,  fig.  8,  p.  18; 
D'Orb.,  Voy.  daDs  rAmtfr.  Mer.  t,  8,  p.  78,  pi.  18;  Pal.  Fran.,  Terr.  Cr^t  p.  162, 
pL  172,  fig.  L 

This  species  is  quite  closely  allied  to  Natica  Pierdenalis  of 
Roemer,  collected  in  Texas,  but  has  a  longer  and  more  acute  spire. 
The  French  specimens  were  found  at  Thieffrain  and  VandoBuvre, 
in  the  Lower  N6oconiien,  by  M.  Leymerie,  and  the  identification 

*  Since  my  return  home  Mr.  Laod  has  been  so  kind  as  to  send  me  small  lots 
of  these  fossils. 

TOL.   I.  17  Y 
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was  made  by  a  compariBon  between  the  Brazilian  specimens  and 

the   figure  given  bj  D'Orbignj  in  the  Paliontologie  Francis, 

D'Orbigny's  figure  of  the  specimen  from  Columbia,  in  his  Voyage 

daiis  rAmerique  MendionaU,  is  that  of  a  young  specimen  found 

by  Boussingault  on  the  Rio  Suba,  one  of  the  afllueuts  of  the  Rio 

Suarez.     This  agrees  perfectly  with  the  figure  of  the  French 

specimen.     The  French,  Columbian,  and  Brazilian  specimens  are 

all  casts  of  the  interior. 

Locality  :  Cretaceous  of  Maroim,  C.  F.  H.,  1867,  and  Mr.  Adolph 

Lau^. 

CeratUei  Uarttii  n.  sp. 

This  specimen  I  was  at  first  disposed  to  consider  as  a  Goniatite 
in  spite  of  the  septa,  the  characteristics  of  which  are  unquestion- 
ably  ceratitio.  It  is  evidently  a  fossil  cast  which  has  been  trans- 
ported to  the  beds  in  which  it  was  found,  from  some  older  stratum 
of  precisely  the  same  lithological  composition.  Serpul^  have  in- 
crusted  the  surface,  stretching  their  long  cornucopia-like  shell- 
cases  across,  or  fitting  closely  into  the  abraded  depressions  which 
mark  the  former  edges  of  the  septal  partitions.  The  presence  of 
these  serpulse  show  conclusively  that  the  specimens  must  have 
Ix^en  a  fossil  long  before  they  began  to  grow  upon  its  surface,  and 
that  it  had  suffered  much  ft*om  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  elements 
l)efore  they  could  have  fitted  themselves  so  accurately  into  the 
depressions  of  its  rough  and  pitted  exterior.  The  umbilicus  is 
filled  with  the  tough  calcareous  matrix,  but  its  form  must  neces- 
sarily be  that  of  a  very  deep  funnel,  the  whorls  enveloping  the 
greater  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  sides  of  the  young.  This 
is  certainly  the  case  with  regard  to  the  last  whorl,  which  covers 
nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  the  sides  of  the  immediately  preced- 
ing volution,  leaving  only  a  narrow  band  exposed.  This  peculi- 
arity, and  the  great  transverse  breadth  of  the  volutions,  gives  to 
this  species  a  remarkably  close  resemblance  to  GoniatUrM  crenistria 
and  other  allied  forms,  and  this  it  was  which,  at  first  sight,  led  me 
to  imagine  that  the  older  GoniatitrSj  as  well  as  the  CtratUes,  had 
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"colonized"  the  cretaceous  shores  of  BraziL  The  longest  diameter 
of  the  cast  is  nearly  five  (4|f )  inches.  The  latter  half  of  the 
last  volution,  occupied  by  the  terminal  chamber,  is  devoid  of  sep- 
tal markings,  and  has  suffered  too  much  from  abrasion  to  allow  of 
accurate  measurements.  Near  the  last  septum,  however,  the  ful- 
ness of  the  original  shell  is  very  well  preserved,  and  here  the 
dorso-abdominal  breadth  of  the  last  whorl  was  found  to  be  two 
sevenths  shorter  than  the  dorsal  breadth,  measuring  from  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  of  the  umbilical  edge.  The  abdomen  and  sides 
are  symmetrically  rounded,  reaching  their  greatest  width  or  de- 
parture from  each  other  on  the  umbilical  edge.  The  curvature  of 
the  sides  is  so  rapid,  however,  and  the  apparent  elevation  of  the 
abdomen  so  great,  that,  without  actual  measurement,  no  one  would 
be  apt  to  suspect  that  the  base  of  the  arch  was  longer  than  its 
axis  of  elevation.  The  edges  of  the  septa,  though  worn  away  to 
a  considerable  extent,  are  sufficiently  distinct  to  allow  of  the  de- 
termination of  their  general  characteristics.  They  are  evidently 
more  closely  allied  to  those  of  Ceratites  (Ammonites)  Bobinti,  as 
figured  by  Von  Buch,*  than  any  other  species.  The  abdominal 
lobe,  however,  has  a  siphonal  cell  of  ordinary  size  in  place  of  the 
large  broad  cell  occupying  the  abdomen  of  that  species.  The 
lateral  lobes  and  cells  have  very  nearly  the  same  general  outline 
as  in  Ceratites  Rohiniiy  and  the  superior  lateral  cell  has  a  similar 
triple  division  of  the  base  line,  due  to  the  presence  of  two  minor 
lobes  of  equal  size.  The  superior  lateral  lobe  is  about  one  third 
deeper  than  the  abdominal  lobe.  The  inferior  lateral  cell  is  very 
much  broader  than  in  Ceratites  Hobinii,  and  the  base,  instead  of 
being  smooth,  is  broken  by  two  or  more  minor  lobes,  almost  obliter- 
ated, however,  in  the  cast  In  other  respects  these  cells  are  very 
like  those  of  Ceratites  Robinii,  having  precisely  the  same  hump-like 
form  rising  gradually  on  the  abdominal,  and  bulging  out  on  the 
dorsal  or  umbilical  sides.  The  inferior  lateral  lobes  in  both  spe- 
cies are,  on  account  of  the  contiguity  of  the  septa,  in  contact,  and 

*  Ueber  Ceratiten,  Abhand,  d.  Kong.  Akad.  Berlin,  1848,  p.  176,  fig.  4. 
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Bet  one  into  the  other  like  a  pile  of  coffee-cups ;  this  lobe,  how- 
ever, in  CcrcUites  Hartiii  is  either  deeper  or  of  about  the  same 
depth  as  the  superior  lateral  The  first  auxiliary  cells  and  lobes 
are  equally  imitative,  but  the  basal  outlines  of  the  former  are  di- 
vided by  two  minor  lobes  similar  to  those  of  the  superior  and 
inferior  lateral  cells. 

The  first  auxiliary  lobe,  also,  reaches  the  umbilical  edge,  instead 
of  being  situated  at  some  distance  therefrom,  as  in  CeratUes  Robinii, 
and  the  smaller  auxiliary  lobes  and  cells  are  upon  the  unexposed, 
intumed  portion  of  the  border,  and  are  not  seen  upon  the  sides,  as 
in  Von  Buch's  figure  of  the  latter.  Probably  no  very  close  com- 
parisons can  be  made  between  the  form  of  the  shell  in  these  two 
species,  since  CeratUes  Robinii  has  a  shallow  umbilicus  and  nar- 
rower whorls.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  this 
fossil  is  undescribed,  and  as  it  is  the  remains  of  a  very  remarkable 
cretaceous  animal,  its  dedication  to  its  discoverer  cannot  be  classed 
among  compliments  of  a  similar  sort  which  are  too  often  common- 
place or  misapplied.* 

CeratUes  {Ammonites)  Pierdenalts  Von  BucIl 

No.  4  of  the  collection  ia  so  closely  allied  to  this  species  in  the 
form  of  the  whorls  and  the  extent  to  which  they  envelop  each 
other  that  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  specific  identity.  The  septa 
are  not  apparent,  but  the  hollowing  in  of  the  umbilical  sides  of 
the  volutions  and  the  acuteucss  of  the  abdomen  are  well  marked 
and  evidently  the  same  as  in  Ammonties  Pierdenalis. 

Locality.  In  cretaceous  beds  at  Marolm.  C.  F.  H.  and  Mr. 
Adolph  Lau6,  collectors. 

Ammonites  Ilallii  Meek  and  Hayden? 

No.  1  is  probably  a  fragment  of  a  largo  whorl  of  Ammonites 
Hallii  of  Meek  and  Hay  den,  or  a  closely  allied  species.     Although 

*  This  Ceratitc  was  obtained  from  the  cretaceous  beds  of  Biaroim.    C.  F. 
H.  and  Mr.  Adolph  Laad,  collectors. 
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none  of  the  inner  whorls  are  preserred,  the  umbilicus  was  otI- 
dently  deep  and  comparatively  narrow,  a  characteristic  caused  by 
the  broad  dorsum,  small  number,  and  very  rapid  increase  in  size 
of  the  Tolutions. 

The  costie,  or  pilse,  as  I  prefer  to  call  them,  cross  the  abdomen 
without  interruption,  and  not  more  than  one  in  four  reach  the 
umbilical  edge,  where  they  develop  large,  coarse  tubercles  and  dis- 
appear. An  outline  or  section  of  the  whorl  would  curve  like  a 
Roman  arch,  the  abdomen  being  roimded  far  down  on  the  sides, 
the  sides  flattened  only  when  near  to  the  umbilical  edge,  which  is 
very  abrupt,  and  in  the  whorl  examined  measured  about  four  fifths 
of  an  inch  firom  the  edge  to  the  side  of  the  preceding  whorL  The 
base  of  the  whorl  in  its  broadest  part,  from  edge  to  edge,  measures 
three  and.  two  fifths  inches,  and  its  height,  from  a  line  connecting 
the  umbilical  edges,  three  and  one  fifth  inches.  The  septa  are  not 
sufficiently  well  preserved  to  afford  an  accurate  description. 

No.  2  is  a  species  of  the  Ligati  group.  The  ligature-like  depres- 
sions constricting  the  whorl  are  plainly  visible,  and  the  form 
reminds  one  of  Ammonftes  semistriatns  D'Orb.,  at  least  the  general 
aspect  of  the  last  whorl  somewhat  resembles  that  species. 

No.  3  appears  to  be  identical  either  with  Ammonites  Peruvuznus 
Yon  Buch,  or  Ammonttea  acutocartnatus  Shiunard.  The  fragment 
is  veiy  much  compressed,  and  the  true  characteristics  of  the  ab- 
domen obliterated. 

No.  3  a  is  a  fragment  of  a  young  specimen  of  No.  3.  This  is 
not  compressed,  and  shows  the  prominent  keel  and  broad  pilae  of 
this  species  much  more  plainly. 

Locality  :  Maroim,  in  cretaceous  beds.     C.  F.  H.  and  Mr.  Adolph 

Lau6,  collectors. 

Ammamtes  GiJbhonianus  Lea. 

No.  5  is  probably  the  young  of  No.  6.  The  pilaa  (ribs  or  costse) 
make  their  appearance  on  the  first  quarter  of  the  second  whorl. 

After  this  first  period  the  whorls  are  obscured  more  or  less  until 
the  last  quarter  of  the  fifth  whorl.     From  this  time  untU  the  com- 
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pletion  of  the  sixth  yolution  there  are  lai^  tuberculated  pike 
which  alternate  with  others  of  lesser  height  and  thickness,  though 
in  a  very  irregular  manner.  The  larger  pike  begin  to  lose  their 
greater  proportional  height  on  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  whorl, 
and  appear  about  to  assume  the  same  form  as  those  of  Na  6,  de- 
scribed below. 

The  dorsum  of  the  sixth  whorl  is  much  broader  than  the  abdo- 
men ;  the  umbilical  edges  are  rounded  and  the  sides  slope  evenly 
to  the  base  of  the  keeL  The  pilae  have  squarely  cut  geniculse, 
probably  tuberculated  on  the  shell,  and  which  bend  forward  on  to 
the  abdomen  and  terminate  close  to  the  keeL 

The  keel  is  very  prominent,  thin,  and  sharp,  and  the  sides  be- 
tween the  pilae  are  evenly  rounded  upon  the  edge  of  the  abdomen, 
in  those  parts  not  affected  by  compression. 

The  septa  were  too  obscure  to  be  observed  with  any  approach 
to  accuracy. 

No.  6.  The  keel  is  very  nearly  perfect,  and  shows  to  the  fullest 
extent  its  great  breadth  and  the  entirely  external  position  of  the 
siphon.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  Nos.  5  and  7,  in  both  of 
which  the  siphon  is  not  present  at  all  in  the  internal  casts  of  the 
whorl,  but  disappears  with  the  removal  of  the  shell 

The  latter  part  of  the  sixth  and  the  first  half  of  the  seventh 
whorls  are  exposed,  and  tolerably  well  preserved.  The  umbilical 
edge  is  rounded,  and  the  sides  slope  evenly  to  the  baae  of  the  keel. 
The  umbilicus  itself  rather  deep.  The  abdomen  is  not  quite  so 
broad  as  the  dorsum,  measured  from  edge  to  edge.  The  pihc  are 
depressed  on  the  umbilical  border,  but  the  geniculte  are  slightly 
more  prominent,  but  not  tuberculated,  and  bend  forward  on  to 
the  abdomen,  temxinating  near  the  kecL 

They  continue  to  remain  straight  until  near  the  second  quarter 
of  the  seventh  volution.  Here  a  double  curvature  begins  tc  be 
apparent  The  lower  part  bends  forward  over  the  umbilical  edgo 
with  a  salient  curvature,  and  is  continued  by  a  reentrant  curve, 
which,  also,  takes  a  forward  direction  over  the  edge  of  the  abdo- 
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men  to  the  base  of  the  keeL  The  pilse  lose  something  of  their 
former  prominence  near  the  genicuhe,  and  conform  more  decidedly 
to  the  curvature  of  the  sides  of  the  whorl. 

The  keel  itself  on  the  seventh  volution  measured  nearly  one 
half  of  an  inch,  and  the  whorl  nearly  two  inches. 

No.  7.  The  lai^est  of  this  lot  hardly  reaches  beyond  the  sixth 
whorL  Though  differing  considerably  at  first  sight,  they  are  really 
still  younger  specimens  of  No.  6  than  No.  5,  with  the  casts  of  the 
pil88  better  preserved.  The  umbilical  edge  slopes  sharply  inwards, 
the  sides  incline  outward  to  the  edge  of  the  abdomen,  yid  then 
slope  with  a  reentrant  curve  to  the  base  of  the  keel.  The  envel- 
opment extends  only  so  far  ad  to  cover  the  abdomen  and  perhaps 
the  tubercles  on  the  geniculse.  The  pilse  conform  to  the  curves 
of  the  umbilical  edge  and  then  rise  gradually  to  greater  promi- 
nence and  acquire  tuberculatcd  geniculsB  upon  the  edge  of  the 
abdomen,  with  extensions  which  raise  folds  upon  the  abdomen 
reaching  nearly  straight  across  to  the  base  of  the  keel.  The  keel 
itself  is  very  prominent,  and  possesses  the  same  remarkable  thin- 
ness and  prominence  observed  in  No.  6.  All  the  specimens,  with 
one  exception,  have  the  pilse  evenly  developed  and  equally  promi- 
nent, but  in  this  one  the  same  alternation  of  large  and  small  pilee 
may  be  observed  as  in  No.  5. 

Thus  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  all  four  of  these  varieties 
belonging  to  one  and  the  same  speciea  For  the  specimen  last 
described  differs  from  all  other  specimens  of  No.  7  only  so  far  as  it 
agrees  with  No.  5,  namely,  in  the  alternation  of  the  pilse ;  and 
No.  5  differs  from  it  only  in  those  characteristics  which  it  shares 
in  common  with  No.  6,  namely,  untuberculated  geniculie  much 
less  prominent  than  in  No.  5,  and  rounded  umbilical  edges  with 
sides  which  slope  evenly  to  the  base  of  the  keel  as  in  No.  6. 

The  general  aspect  of  a  section  of  one  of  No.  5,  the  amount  of 
envelopment,  and  the  outline  of  the  whorl,  closely  resemble  Mar- 
cou's  figure  of  Ammonites  Gtbbonianus,  found  in  Texas,  and  there 
is  a  faint  resemblance  to  Lea^s  original,  but  miserably  inadequate 
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figure  and  deBcription  of  a  fragment  of  the  same  species  found  in 
New  Grenada. 

It  may,  perhaps,  excite  surprise  that  the  Ammonites  noticed  in 
this  report  are  not  published  under  different  generic  appellations 
from  those  usually  employed,  and  this  indeed  calls  for  some  expla- 
nation on  my  pai*t.  All  the  genera  described  by  me  in  the  BuUetin 
of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  were  collected  from  Liassic 
beds,  and  their  characteristics  were  determined  by  careful  com- 
parisons of  the  young  and  adult  specimens  throughout  lai^  series 
of  specifiens.  This  kind  of  work  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  will  not  in  most  instances  promote  the  knowledge  of  paleon- 
tology to  describe  isolated  genera  in  other  formations.  When  a 
series  of  connected  generic  groups  can  be*  delineated  standing  in 
their  serial  relations  to  each  other,  and  illustrating  natural  laws 
of  arrangement,  or  when  the  diagnoses  of  new  genera,  even 
though  isolated,  may  indicate  important  facts  of  stratigraphical  or 
geographical  distribution,  the  readjustment  of  the  older  and  more 
comprehensive  names  and  groups  may  become  imperative.  The 
Brazilian  specimens,  however,  evidently  belong  to  new  genera,  ac- 
cording to  my  views  of  the  relations  of  species  among  the  Ammo- 
nites, but  for  the  present  any  change  of  their  well-known  names 
seems  unnecessary. 

All  of  the  Brazilian  Ammonites  are  either  identical  with,  or  so 
closely  allied  to,  species  already  descril^d  from  the  Texas  beds  by 
Roemer  and  others,  that  they  cannot  be  safely  separated. 

The  presence  of  such  well-characterized  species  as  Xatica  prfr- 
longa,,  Ammonites  PeruvinnuSj  and  perhaps  of  other  species  on  the 
western  as  well  as  eastern  side  of  the  Andes-Rocky  Mountain 
chain  in  Brazil  and  Texas,  indicates  the  connection  between  these 
slopes,  either  across  the  Isthmus  or  west  of  Brazil,  while  a  creta- 
ceous ocean  still  flowed  over  the  whole  of  the  northern  portion  of 
South  America.  These  facts,  when  considered  in  connection  with 
the  discovery  of  a  fossil  Annncht/tes  on  the  Isthmus,  as  recorded 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz,  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  a  very  im- 
portant question. 
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The  expeditions  of  the  Coast  Suxrej,  as  is  now  well  known  to  all 
naturalists,  haye  established  the  fact  of  a  remarkable  similarity  be- 
tween the  present  deep-sea  fauna  and  the  species  of  cretaceous 
genera ;  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  surfiEuse  or  littoral  animala 
were  more  or  less  represented  by  identical  or  closely  aUied  species 
of  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Isthmus.  Thus  the  question  has  arisen 
whether  or  not  the  closely  allied  or  identical  forms  are  the  de- 
scendants of  Gulf  species,  which,  having  migrated  through  some 
ancient  channel  subsequently  closed  by  the  rise  of  the  neck  of 
land  forming  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  Of  course  the  first  step  to- 
wards the  solution  of  this  problem  would  be  to  prove  the  existence 
of  a  channel  affording  a  free  passage  to  marine  animals  at  some 
preceding  period.  This  gives  great  interest  to  facts  like  the  above, 
which  appear  to  confirm  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz, 
that  dining  the  cretaceous  period  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean  were  really  continuous  seaa. 

I  heard  it  frequently  reported,  that  large  fossil  turtles 
were  found  at  Maroim.  One  of  them  I  saw  at  Bahia,  and 
it  was  nothing  but  a  huge  Septarium. 

The  Maroim  limestone  is  evidently  upper  cretaceous,  and 
belongs  lower  down  in  the  scries  than  the  white  flaggy  lime- 
stone of  Sapucahy.  I  saw  no  trace  of  red  sandstone  like 
that  of  Estancia,  which  may  perhaps  underlie  the  MaroW 
limestone,  though  it  may  be  wanting,  as  I  have  seen  it  no- 
where else,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  local  formation.  The 
country  about  Maroim  is  hilly,  but  low.  The  soil  is  very 
rich,  and  a  large  trade  is  carried  on  in  sugar,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy  house  of  Messi*s. 
Schramm  &  Co. 

Tlie  shore  between  the  mouths  of  the  Cotinguiba  and  Sfio 
Francisco  Rivers  is  low,  with  a  few  scattered  hills,  and  is  of 
little  interest. 

17  • 
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Tlie  6arra  of  the  Rio  de  SSo  Francisco  is,  like  that  of  the 
Cotinguiba,  obstructed  by  sand-banks,  and  at  times  tlie  en- 
trance is  dangerous,  even  for  steamers.*  A  hook-shaped 
sand-spit  is  seen  extending  from  the  southern  side  of  the 
entrance. 

On  entering  the  river,  the  southern  side  is  seen  to  be 
swampy  and  for  a  considerable  distance  covered  by  man- 
grove-trees. The  opposite  side  is  sandy,  and  there  are 
some  large  areas  covered  by  fine  dunes  of  blown  sand. 
Since  Halfeld's  sur%'ey  this  has  much  changed  its  appear- 
ance, the  dunes  have  increased  in  height,  burying  some 
of  the  cocoa^trees  to  tlieir  crowns,  and  encroaching  on 
tlie  river.*  Strongly  in  contrast  with  the  smooth  *  sweep- 
ing outlines  of  the  growing  dunes  are  the  irregular  con- 
ical hills  of  sand  which  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  PontaL 
After  a  dune  has  grown,  some  of  tlie  coarse  trailing  plants 
take  root,  and  shrubs  and  little  trees  spring  up  on  its  sur- 
face. These  protect  the  area  over  which  they  grow,  while 
tlie  remainder  may  suffer  removal  by  the  wind,  forming 
little  conical  hills  with  tufts  of  vegetation  on  tlieir  tops. 
The  sand  is  very  fine  and  of  a  light  brown  color.  Among 
tlie  sand-hills  are  large  flats,  partially  occupied  by  marshes 
and  ponds,  and  the  resort  of  great  numbers  of  wading  and 
water  birds,  cranes,  plover,  and  the  long-toed  Parra  Jacana. 

Just  about  the  mouth  a  chamiel  called  the  Rio  Parapuca 

*  Liais  says  that  near  its  mouth,  after  the  dry  season,  the  SSo  Francisco  de- 
livers 2,800  cubic  metres  of  water  per  second.  {Buii.  de  la  Soc.  de  Geog,,  5"* 
Serie  2,  p.  390.)  Gardner  in  his  Travels,  p.  104,  draws  a  very  discouraging 
view  of  the  prospects  of  rendering  the  SSo  Francisco  navigable,  and  says  that 
here  is  seldom  more  than  four  feet  of  water  on  the  bar.  Though  dangerona, 
it  is  regularly  crossed  by  the  large  coast  steamers. 

t  Gardner  describes  similar  dunes  at  Peba,  five  leagues  north  of  tho  Burm 
do  SSo  Francisco. 
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leaves  the  main  river  and  empties  into  the  sea  about  a 
league  to  the  south. 

From  the  Pontal  to  PenSdo,  a  distance  of  about  twenty- 
five  miles  by  the  river,  the  shores  of  the  river  are  very 
low  and  flat,  and  there  are  many  large  islands.  Ascend- 
ing some  distance  the  mangrove  swamps  disappear,  and  a 
growth  of  aninga  is  common,  while  the  giant  ubd.  grass 
sometimes  covers  considerable  tracts.  These  islands  and 
the  neighboring  flat  lands  are  partially  wooded,  but  the 
growth  is  neitlier  so  luxuriant  nor  so  thick  as  that  which 
characterizes  the  Mucury  and  Doce  in  the  south,  or  the 
Amazonas  in  the  north.  Tlie  river-banks  are  quite  low, 
and  large  tracts  are  every  year  covered  for  a  time  by  the 
waters  of  the  annual  freshet,  which,  however,  deposit  a  fresh 
coating  of  mud  over  the  surface,  adding  to  the  fertility  of 
the  region.  The  banks  are,  in  some  places,  seen  to  be 
composed  entirely  of  sand,  but  usually  there  is  a  superficial 
stratum,  more  or  less  thick,  of  massap<S,  or  yellowish  and 
brownish  alluvial  clayey  soil,  which  is  very  fertile.  These 
flat  lands  are  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  cultivation,  and 
are  especially  suitable  for  sugar-cane,  of  which,  however, 
little  is  as  yet  planted.  There  are  several  settlements  on 
these  lands,  of  which  Piassabossii  is  the  largest,  where 
there  are  several  engenlios  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
and  cacha^a. 

The  higher  lands  begin  a  short  distance  below  PenSdo  on 
the  right  bank  of  tlie  river  at  Porteira,  and  consist,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  see,  of  cretaceous  rocks  and  outliers 
of  the  great  coast  tertiary  sheet. 

At  Aracar^,  a  prominent  rocky  point  just  below  Villa 
Nova,  I  found  a  series  of  beds  much  broken  up,  and  about 
whose  stratigraphy,  from  my  time  having  been  occupied  in 
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a  search  for  fosBils,  I  do  not  feel  quite  sure.  The  spot  is  of 
considerable  interest,  because  rocks  are  found  there  that  I 
have  not  seen  dlsewhere. 

Tliere  are  beds  of  a  light  yellowish  or  brownish  fine- 
grained, shalj,  micaceous  sandstone,  in  which  I  found  a 
multitude  of  fossils  which  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  undeter- 
minable. Most  abundant  is  a  little  bivalve  which  has  filled 
some  layers,  but  which  has  left  only  empty  moulds  of  the 
valves ;  in  addition  to  these  are  what  appear  to  be  the  spines 
of  fishes  and  fragments  of  plants.  There  are  some  layers 
of  a  light-colored  shale,  in  which,  however,  I  found  no  fossil 
remains.  These  beds  are  considerably  inclined,  but  I  omit- 
ted to  take  an  observation  of  dip  and  strike. 

The  shore  is  encumbered  by  great  masses  of  a  consider- 
able variety  of  rocks,  some  of  which  I  did  not  see  in  sUA. 
Of  these  is  a  light,  porous,  argillaceous,  warm  red  sandstone, 
which  resembles  somewhat  the  sandstone  of  the  tertiary 
hills  near  Pitanga  on  the  Bahia  Railroad,  and  with  this  are 
associated  large  masses  of  a  coarse  sandstone  and  conglom- 
erate coated  by  clay  and  oxide  of  iron,  in  which  quartz  and 
agate  pebbles  are  found,  which  rock  also  appears  to  be  ter- 
tiary, so  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  tliat  we  have  here  over- 
lying the  fossiliferous  sandstone  and  shale  fragments  from 
the  now  generally  denuded  tertiary  sheet.  Tlie  fossiliferous 
beds  I  believe  to  be  the  upper  members  of  the  series  of 
sandstones  of  Villa  Nova  and  PenSdo,  about  to  be  described, 
and  which  I  regard  as  cretaceous. 

I  found  here  numerous  fragments  of  a  rock  with  a  sort  of 
oolitic  structure  which  is  very  interesting;  when  a  fresh, 
undecomposed  species  is  broken,  it  is  seen  to  be  made  up 
of  round  or  irregularly  spherical  masses  of  a  gi*anular  brown 
quartz,  about  tlie  size  of  coarse  duck-shot,  filled  in  with  a 
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cement  of  a  bluish,  translucent  chalcedony,  in  which  are 
bedded  very  much  smaller  masses.  These  shot-like  grains 
appear  to  have  been  formed  by  the  filling  up  of  globular 
cavities  by  quartz,  for  some  of  them  are  muiute  geodes, 
still  hollow  in  the  centre.  Each  has  a  thin  concentric  coat- 
ing of  milky  chalcedony ;i  In  decomposing,  the  cement  of 
the  grains  becomes  white,  and  sometimes  is  first  removed, 
leaving  the  grains  projecting.  At  others  the  material  com- 
posing the  grains  is  dissolved  out,  leaving  a  honeycombed 
surface.  It  is  a  curious  rock,  whose  formation  I  do  not 
feel  prepared  to  explain.  It  looks  more  like  a  pseudomorph 
after  oolite  than  anything  else. 

At  Villa  Nova  we  find  the  low,  rocky  bluff  point  on  which 
the  village  is  built  composed  of  thick  beds  of  a  fine,  sharp, 
whitish  or  slightly  yellowish  sandstone  without  fossils,  with 
well-marked  oblique  and  irregular  lamination,  and  a  strike 
N.  50°  E.,  a  dip  of  15° -20°  S.  40°  E. 

The  city  of  PenSdo  is  built  on  the  AlagSas  side,  at  the 
foot  and  on  the  side  of  a  ridge  which  runs  from  the  lefl 
bank  of  the  river  towards  the  northeast.  This  ridge  has  a 
steep  slope  to  the  soutlieast,  while  for  some  distance  on  the 
northwestern  side  it  is  precipitous  and  about  fifty  feet  high. 
The  rocks  exposed  on  the  shore  and  in  the  clifis  at  Penedo 
are  of  the  same  general  character  as  those  of  Villa  Nova. 
A  layer  of  decomposed  shale  or  clay  is  seen  in  the  cliffs 
skirting  the  town,  together  with  some  thin  bands  of  a  fine 
shaly  micaceous  and  ferruginous  rock.  The  whole,  like  the 
Villa  Nova  beds,  dip  to  the  southeast  at  a  small  angle.* 
I  have  carefully  examined  these  sandstones  for  fossils,  but 
have  seen  only  some  badly  preserved  remains  of  plants. 

*  Gardner  sajs  that  the  sandstooes  incline  from  east  to  west,  which  is  cer- 
tainly incorrect. 
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The  hill  at  PenSdo  is  covered  by  red  drift-claj,  between 
which  and  Uie  rock  I  found  a  sheet  of  quartz  pebbles,  min- 
gled with  angular  fragments  of  sandstone. 

The  Penedo  sandstones  are  very  porous,  and  of  a  fine  and 
even  sharp  grain,  which  makes  them  suitable  for  sharpening 
tools.  Tlie  stone  is  highly  esteemed  for  that  purpose,  and, 
owing  to  the  want  of  sandstones  of  the  same  kind  elsewhere 
along  the  Brazilian  coast,  it  is  exported  to  a  small  extent, 
finding  its  way  even  as  far  as  Bio. 

The  same  sandstone  shows  itself  at  Boassica,*  about  three 
miles  farther  up  the  river,  on  the  Alagdas  side.  It  has  here 
the  same  dip  and  strike  and  oblique  lamination  as  at  Pe- 
nedo, and  contains  occasional  layers  of  pebbles. 

On  the  Sergipe  side  it  is  seen  again  at  Coqueiro  and  Villa 
Nova,  and  at  one  of  these  places  it  has  been  quarried  for 
building  purposes  at  Penedo. 

At  Carrapixo,  on  the  Sergipe  side,  the  native  civilized  In- 
dians manufacture  a  very  good  quality  of  earthenware  from 
the  clay  of  the  low  grounds. 

The  city  of  Pen6do  is  quite  a  respectable  little  town  of 
some  8,000  or  4,000  inhabitants.  It  carries  on  a  considerable 
commerce  in  rice,  com,  hides,  mandiocarfarinha,  cotton,  &c., 
Ac,  which  are  sent  to  Pemambuco  and  Bahia.  Every  week 
a  fair  is  held,  and  a  great  concourse  of  people  from  up  and 
down  the  river  assembles  there,  bringing  hides,  coarse  sugar, 
pottery,  tobacco,  and  a  host  of  other  articles,  which  are  ex- 

*  This  name,  which  is  applied  to  a  liule  stream  and  lake  as  well  as  to  the 
settlement,  is  of  Tap£  origin,  and  is  derived  from  Bojfa,  a  serpent,  and  atsiba, 
mutilated,  the  name  of  a  species  of  serpent  which  appears  as  if  it  were  muti- 
lated. See  Tup{  Dictionary  and  Ckrettomathta  da  Umgua  BraxUiea.  I  do 
not  know  what  species  u  meant  The  same  name  is  applied  to  a  lake  in  the 
pro%'ince  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  situated  between  the  Rio  Msrfh^  and  the  Rio  das 
Ostras.    Die.  Gtoj.,  mib  voce  Boassica. 
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posed  for  sale  in  booths  on  the  broad  sand-beach  bordering 
the  town.  PenSdo  is  a  calliug-place  for  steamers  connect- 
ing with  Bahia,  and  it  has  steam  communication  with  the 
river  above  as  far  as  Piranhas. 

The  city  is  exceedingly  well  supplied  with  fish.  Among 
these  are  Tubar&nas,  Curimatfies,*  Piaus,  SarapiSs  (C7ara- 
pus)y  Piabas  of  several  species,  Cachimbaus  or  Acarfs,  R- 
ranhaSy  Pirampebas,  &c.,  &c.y  of  which  I  made  a  large 
coUection.f 

I  extract  from  my  journal  some  notes  on  the  color,  hab- 
its, &c.,  of  the  Piranha  X  (^Pygocentrus)^  which  seem  to  be 
of  interest. 

This  species  of  Piranha,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
natives,  is  confined  entirely  to  the  Sfio  Francisco  and  its 
tributaries,  though  other  species  of  the  same  genus  (or  Serrar 
salmo)  occur  elsewhere  in  South  America;  but  I  cannot 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

The  Piranha  of  the  SSo  Francisco  is  strictly  a  fresh-water 
fish,  and  it  occurs  not  only  below  the  falls  of  Paulo  Affonso, 
but  also  above  them.  It  descends  the  river  quite  to  the  salt 
water,  but  never  goes  into  the  sea.    None  of  those  I  saw  at 

*  I  have  spelled  this  name  as  I  heard  it  commonlj  pronoanced.  Bates  writes 
it  Cwrimatdf  and  so  does  Fonseca  in  his  dictionary.  The  Tupf  dictionary  gives 
it  CurymaUt,  This  fish  belongs  to  the  genos  Anodos,  and  several  species  are 
very  common  in  the  Brazilian  rivers. 

t  All  the  fishes  collected  by  me  on  both  joarneys  are  in  the  hands  of  Pro- 
fessor  Agassiz.  When  the  above  was  written  Professor  Agassiz  intended  to  con- 
tribute to  this  volume  a  series  of  articles  and  notes  on  the  fresh-water  faunn 
of  the  coast  I  explored,  bat  illness  has  prevented  his  preparing  them. 

t  In  the  Tnp£  dictionary  the  word  "  Piranha"  is  translated  tdaton,  and  most 
writers  seem  to  suppose  that  the  name  was  given  to  the  fish  because  of  its  scia- 
sors-like  jaws.  The  Tupis  knew  nothing  about  this  implement  before  the  com- 
ing of  the  Europeans.  Piranha  (root  Pira,  fish)  is  an  ancient  Tup(  name« 
and  it  was  doubtless  af^rwards  applied  to  the  scissors  because  they  bit  like  the 
Piranha. 
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Penedo  were  more  than  twenty  inches  long,  but  the  fisher- 
men say  that  they  sometimes  grow  to  the  length  of  two  feet. 
The  upper  half  of  the  body  and  head  of  a  specimen  just 
caught  were,  when  seen  from  above,  of  a  dull  and  rather 
dark  bluish-gray  or  lead  color.  The  lower  half  of  the  head 
and  body  have  as  a  ground  color  an  opaque  white,  over 
which  is  a  wash  of  a  clear  bright  gamboge-yellow,  deepen- 
ing in  some  spots  to  a  rich  orange.  All  the  young  Piran- 
has I  saw  had  the  belly  of  a  rich  red-orange  or  blood 
color.  On  the  sides  the  yellow  is  sometimes  shaded  with 
light  gray,  and  the  yellow  or. orange  tint  extends  itself  up- 
ward in  irregular  lines  over  the  dark  gray  of  the  back. 
The  pectorals  are  light  orange-yellow,  tlie  tint  deepening  in 
the  lower  and  middle  part  of  the  fin.  The  anal  fin  is  on 
the  thickened  base  grayish,  washed  with  a  light  clear  yellow 
tint.  The  border  is  light  purplish-brown.  The  dorsals  and 
caudal  are  a  dark,  dull  bluish-gray.  The  iris  is  pearly  white, 
with  a  cloudy  patch  of  black  above  and  below  the  pupil.* 
During  the  freshets  the  water  overflows  the  low  grounds  and 
swamps,  and  the  dificrent  kinds  of  fish  leave  the  river  proper 
and  enter  the  lagoons  and  quiet  overflowed  places  to  spawn. 

*  Gardner  (Travels  in  Brazil,  p.  96)  describes  the  Piranha  fish  as  follows :  "  It 
is  commonly  about  a  foot  in  length,  but  sometimes  it  is  as  much  as  two  feet 
long,  being  very  much  compressed  laterally  and  very  deep ;  the  back  is  of  a 
dark  brownish  color,  and  the  belly  yellowish-whiie,  both  being  thinly  marked 
with  reddish  8jx)ts ;  the  lower  jaw  projects  a  little  beyond  the  npper,  and  both 
are  armed  with  about  fourteen  flattish  triangular-shaped  teeth,  upwards  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length  and  very  short."  This  description  appears  to 
refer  to  a  different  species  from  the  one  I  describe.  Humboldt  m  his  Travels, 
Vol.  IL  p.  167,  speaks  of  the  Piranhas,  or  Caribes  of  the  Orinoco,  as  having 
"the  belly,  gill-covers,  and  the  pectoral,  anal,  and  ventral  fins  of  a  fine  orange 
hue."  My  specimens  from  the  Sfto  Francisco  still  preserve  their  omn;re  color. 
The  S8o  Franciscan  species  appears  to  be  much  larger  than  those  of  the  Ama- 
zonas  and  Orinoco. 
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The  fishermen  said  that  the  Piranha  also  leaves  the  river 
and  chooses  a  shallow  spot  with  a  sandy  bottom  to  depos- 
ite  its  eggs.  Stooping  down,  the  fisherman  with  whom  I 
was  conversing  one  morning  took  up  a  Piranha  lying  be- 
fore him,  and  showed  me  just  how  the  eggs  were  laid. 
The  fish  having  chosen  the  proper  spot,  sweeps  away  the 
sand  with  its  tail  and  anal  fin,  so  as  to  make  a  little  saucer- 
shaped  depression  four  or  five  inches  wide.  The  eggs,  of 
about  the  size  of  mustard-seed,  are  then  laid  in  the  nest  in  a 
ball,  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter.  This  accomplished, 
the  mother  fish  takes  up  her  position  near  the  nest,  and 
keeps  watch  over  the  eggs  until  the  young  are  hatched,  for 
the  Piranha  has  enemies  in  the  hungry  little  Piabas,  which 
swarm  about  in  coimtless  numbers,  and  from  which  she 
must  defend  her  eggs.  Lookmg  over  a  large  lot  of  Piabas 
in  a  canoe,  I  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  perfect  specimen, 
on  account  of  the  mutilation  of  the  tail  and  fins.  '^  This  is 
the  Piranha's  work,"  said  the  fisherman,  "  and  the  marks 
of  the  terrible  teeth  of  the  monster."  The  larger  fish  of 
the  river  also  bear  similar  scars. 

The  laying,  according  to  the  fisherman,  takes  place  prin- 
cipally in  October,  or  soon  after  the  freshets  set  in.  Dur 
ing  this  time  the  Piranhas  are  especially  fierce. 

One  fisherman  described  in  a  vivid  manner  his  finding  a 
Piranha  watching  its  nest  in  a  shallow  place  by  the  river- 
side. "  I  thought  to  catch  it,"  said  he,  "  and  waded  softly 
into  the  water  to  put  a  basket  over  it,  but  I  was  not  quick 
enough.  The  fish  darted  at  me  and  took  a  piece  out  of  my 
leg.  Look  there ! "  and  rolling  up  his  pants  he  showed  a 
pair  of  crescent-shaped  scars  left  by  the  fish's  jaws.  The 
fisliermcn  are  often  bitten,  and  almost  every  man  present 
had  scars  to  show,  either  on  the  arms  or  legs. 
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The  fishermen  united  in  saying  that  just  as  this  fish  is 
about  to  spawn  the  color  of  the  belly  changes  from  yel- 
low or  orange  to  the  same  color  as  the  back,  bnt  that  soon 
after  the  eggs  are  laid  the  original  color  returns. 

The  Piranha  frequents  rather  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
river,  and  abounds  in  the  eddies  among  the  rocks,  but  I 
have  seen  it  caught,  as  at  Penedo,  close  in  shore,  Vliere  the 
water  was  not  very  deep  and  the  bottom  was  sandy. 

During  my  stay  at  Penedo  a  poor  little  idiot  sitting  on 
the  pier,  having  been  frightened  by  a  cannon,  fell  over  into 
the  river.  The  next  morning  the  Piranhas  caught  in  the 
vicinity  were  found  to  contain  portions  of  his  body.  There 
are  numerous  well-authenticated  cases  where  persons  have 
been  attacked  by  the  fish  while  bathing  and  devoured.  Only 
a  short  time  before  my  visit  to  PenSdo  a  young  lady  was 
thus  attacked  and  eaten.  A  horse  fording  the  river  slips 
and  wounds  himself  on  a  stone  ;  the  Piranhas,  attracted  by 
the  blood,  crowd  about  in  great  numbers,  each  cutting  out 
mouthful  after  mouthful  of  flesh,  until,  in  many  instances, 
the  voracious  creatures  have  been  known  to  devour  the 
entire  animal  in  a  few  hours.  They  sometimes  throng  about 
their  prey  in  such  numbers  that  they  may  be  seen  leapmg 
one  on  top  of  the  other  out  of  water,  in  their  eagerness 
to  get  at  it.* 

So  &r  as  I  could  learn,  these  fish  appear  to  be  particularly 

*  Bates  speaks  of  the  great  swaims  of  Piranhas  in  the  Aroasonas.  Hom- 
boldt  (Trarels,  Vol.  n.  p.  167)  sajs  of  the  Piranhas  of  the  Orinoco:  "The 
Indians  dread  extremely  these  caribes;  and  several  of  them  showed  ns  the 
scars  of  deep  wounds  in  the  calf  of  the  leg  and  in  the  thigh  made  bj  these 
little  animals.  Thej  swim  at  the  bottom  of  the  riyers ;  bat  if  a  few  drops  of 
blood  be  shed  on  the  water  thej  rise  by  thousands  to  the  surface,  so  that  if  a 
person  be  only  slightly  bitten  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  get  out  of  the  water  with- 
out receiving  a  severer  wound." 
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dangerous  only  during  the  spawning  season.  During  my 
voyage  on  the  SSo  Francisco  I  saw  everywhere  bare-legged 
women  standing  in  the  water  on  the  banks  washing,  and 
that  not  only  in  sandy  and  quiet  localities,  but  among  the 
rocks,  as  at  Propri&,  while  I  repeatedly  saw  men  wading  in 
the  water  and  boys  bathing  in  the  river. 

The  Piranha  is  much  esteemed  for  food,  and  may  ordina- 
rily be  found  for  sale  in  the  market  at  Pen@do. 

There  is  a  species  of  Serrasalmo  (?)  found  at  PenSdo  called 
Pirampebaj  the  name  being  evidently  a  compound  of  the 
two  Tup(  words  Piranha  and  peba^  or  the  flat  Piranha.  Tliis 
species  is  smaller  than  the  last,  very  much  flatter  laterally, 
and  of  a  silvery-white  below.  I  did  not  learn  that  it  pos- 
sessed any  of  Uie  voracious  propensities  of  the  Piranha.* 

Between  Pen6do  and  Propri&,t  a  distance  of  about  six 
Brazilian  leagues  up  the  river,  the  Sergipe  side  is  bordered 
by  low  hills,  some  of  which  are  irregular  and  isolated,  and 
composed  of  the  sandstone  above  described.  The  country 
back  from  the  river  is  flat,  moderately  elevated,  and  appears 
to  be,  in  part  at  least,  tertiary.  On  the  Alagdas  side,  for 
some  distance  above  Boassica,  there  is  a  considerable  stretch 
of  low  meadow-land.  At  Monro  Vermelho,  on  the  AlagSas 
side,  cretaceous  sandstones  show  themselves  on  the  shore, 
but  the  dip  here  is  approximately  to  the  N.  W.  15**.  They 
are  covered  by  red  drift-earth  and  great  quantities  of  quartz 
pebbles,  and  at  Prazeres,  half  a  mile  farther  up,  we  again 
see  the  same  sandstones  with  a  dip  of  about  18^.  In  this 
vicinity  the  massap^  lands  bordering  the  river  are  about  fif- 
teen feet  in  height. 

*  Gardner  speaks  of  seeing  dried  sturgeon  exposed  for  sale  in  the  market  at 
PenMo.    There  are  no  sturgeons  in  South  America, 
t  This  is,  I  helieve,  the  correct  orthography,  but  it  is  often  written  Propi^ 
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Mandioca  flourishes  well  below  Proprid,  and  is  planted 
as  well  on  the  alluvial  river-banks  as  on  the  hillsides ;  but 
on  the  low  grounds  covered  by  the  enchente  it  cannot  come 
to  maturity.  It  is  usually  planted  in  February  or  March, 
and  is  generally  fit  for  use  in  a  year,  when  plapted  on  the 
uplands.  It  is  also  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  on 
the  sloping  river-banks.  Just  before  the  enchente  it  is 
pulled  up,  and  is  eaten  sometimes  when  not  more  than 
six  inches  long.    The  river  begins  to  rise  in  October. 

One  mile  below  the  town  of  Proprii,  on  the  Serglpe  side, 
is  a  small  hill  called  the  Morro  do  Chaves,  or,  as  Halfeld 
has  it,  Morro  do  Eusebio.  This  hill,  which  has  rocky  sides 
toward  the  river,  I  examined  in  company  with  my  friends 
Drs.  Bninet  and  Lacerda.  The  rocks  composing  it  consist 
of  a  series  of  limestones,  conglomerates,  shales,  and  sand- 
stones, the  whole  of  which  have  a  strike  E.  15°  S.,  and  a  dip 
of  about  20°  to  the  N.  75°  E.  The  lower  strata  consist  of 
thick  beds  of  limestone,  calcareous  sandstone,  and  conglom- 
erate, some  of  the  layers  of  which  are  made  up  of  shells. 
These  beds  are  well  exposed  on  the  side  of  the  hill  nearest 
the  town. 

This  limestone  is  usually  more  or  less  arenaceous,  and  often 
contains  grains  and  pebbles  of  the  underlying  metamorphic 
rocks,  so  as  to  form  a  calcareous  conglomerate.  In  some 
places  it  is  crystalline  and  metamorphosed.  It  is  used  to 
some  extent  for  burning  into  lime,  but  the  most  of  it  is  very 
impure. 

The  shells  so  exceedingly  abundant  in  some  parts  are 
lamellibranchs,  about  one  half  to  three  quarters  inch  in 
diameter,  and  witli  very  thick  valves.  I  fear  that  even  the 
genus  is  wholly  unrecognizable.  Overljring  tliese  limestone 
beds  are  shales,  rather  soft,  not  well  laminated,  calcareous. 
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micaceous,  and  of  a  greenish  color,  in  which  I  found  a  large 
quantity  of  bones  of  teleostean  fishes,  and  an  impression 
which  had  the  outline  of  the  tooth  of  a  Notidarms.  A  fur- 
ther examination  of  these  shales  may  reveal  something  of 
more  interest. 

Going  around  the  hill  we  come  to  a  break  which  extends 
from  the  top  of  the  hill  to  the  bottom,  and  in  which  we  find 
a  confused  mass  of  broken  pieces  of  sandstone. 

Tliis  series  of  rocks  I  have  referred  to  the  cretaceous. 
Farther  up  tlie  river  we  see  no  mesozoic  rocks. 

On  Halfeld's  map  a  note  says  that  in  the  Morro  do 
Eusebio  there  is  a  camada  de  cal  em  gneiss  granitOj  a  bed  of 
limestone  in  gneiss-granite.  This  is  not  correct,  as  is  seen 
from  the  above  description.  The  limestones,  shales,  &c., 
overlie  beds  of  clay  slate,  which  I  saw  very  badly  exposed 
on  the  river-side.  There  appears  to  be  a  distinct  slaty 
structure  to  the  rock,  but  I  did  not  see  enough  of  the  for- 
mation to  enable  me  to  make  out  the  bedding.  I  have  seen 
no  rock  like  this  elsewhere  on  the  coast  of  Brazil. 

Proprii  itself  is  built  on  the  river-bank,  and  has  in  front 
of  it  ledges  of  flaggy  gneiss  and  mica  slate,  with  a  north- 
west strike*  and  a  dip  toward  the  southwest.  It  is  only 
a  small  village  of  little  importance,  because  the  lands  of 
the  vicinity  are  not  very  productive,  yet  it  exports  some 
cotton,  hides,  &c.  A  little  lake  near  the  town  is  said  to 
abound  in  fish,  and  to  furnish  a  considerable  revenue  to 
the  village  government.     Opposite  Propria  the  lands  are 

*  This  strike  is  almost  at  right  angles  with  that  of  the  rocks  of  the  Serra 
do  Mar,  bnt  it  corresponds  to  that  of  the  gneiss  hills  between  Cape  Corrientes 
and  Tapalqacn,  and  of  the  gneiss  near  Montevideo,  in  which  the  direction  is 
W.  85<=>-30<=>  N.  D'Orbigny  thinks  that  the  system  of  apheaval  by  which 
these  extra-Brazilian  rocks  were  disturbed  was  very  nearly  as  old  as  that  which 
disturbed  the  gneiss  of  the  Serra  do  Mar. 
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yerj  low  and  flat  over  a  verj  large  area.  Behind  them  are 
Been  the  tertiary  chapadas  lying  a  few  miles  off.  When 
the  enchente  comes  on  the  river  rises  some  fifteen  to  twenty 
or  more  feet  here,  and  converts  the  low  grounds  just 
spoken  of  into  a  magnificent  lake-like  expansion. 

Between  Propria  and  Sfio  Braz  the  land  is  still  low,  but 
the  hills  are  of  gneiss  and  rounded.  The  rocks  frequently 
show  themselves  along  the  river-side,  the  dip  being  usually 
up  stream,  though  at  Agua  Comprida  I  observed  a  dip  down 
stream. 

The  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  Lagda  Comprida  are  300  -  400 
feet  high,  with  rounded  outlines  and  steep  sides,  which  are 
well  wooded.  Farther  up  the  river-banks  grow  higher  on 
the  Sergipe  side.  There  are  very  irregular  cliffs  of  gneiss, 
broken  and  rough,  and  almost  like  those  of  our  northeiii 
gneiss  regions.  The  country  in  the  vicinity  is,  generally 
speaking,  not  very  fertile,  but,  on  the  Sergipe  side,  two  or 
three  miles  from  the  river,  the  hillsides  are  highly  culti- 
vated, presenting  an  unusual  and  pleasant  appearance.  The 
same  gneissose  and  mica-schistose  rocks,  often  traversed  by 
large  veins,  are  well  seen  in  the  bluffs.  Their  strike  varies 
little,  and  the  dip  is  southwest,  varying  from  nearly  hori- 
zontal to  forty-five  degrees.  The  river  thus  follows  the  same 
general  direction  as  the  strike  of  the  rocks. 

In  front  of  Traipfi,  on  the  opposite  or  Sergipe  side,  there 
is  a  range  of  high  hills,  with  steep  bluff  sides  towards  the 
river,  and  a  long  slope  from  it.  It  is  composed  of  gneissose 
and  schistose  beds,  which,  inclined  at  a  rather  high  angle, 
dip  away  from  the  river.  Lying  on  the  southern  slope  of 
these  hills  is  a  thick  bed  of  a  compact  rock,  which,  in  the 
steep  rocky  sides  bordering  the  river,  as  well  as  in  the  trans- 
verse valleys  separating  the  hills,  forms  a  line  of  bluffs. 
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Tmpfl  is  a  little  village  of  no  importance  on  the  Alagdas 
Bide.  At  this  place  a  apecimen  of  specular  iron  ore,  eaid 
to  liave  come  irom  near  PSo  d'Asaucar,  was  presented  to 
me.  It  is  equal  in  richness  to  the  Swedish  iron  ores,  and 
if  in  workable  quantity  would  be  very  valuable. 


TBAIPV    ritOH    im>  MARCl^AO. 

At  Marca^&o  flaggy  gneiss,  very  regular  in  stratification, 
is  exposed  on  the  shore.  Strike  N.  85°  W.  Dip  35°  S.  W. 
A  short  distance  above  Traipil  Uie  same  rocks  with  a  north- 
east dip  are  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

The  country  above  the  Serra  de  Tabanga  becomes  every 
mile  more  and  more  rocky  and  barren,  while  the  vegetation 
becomes  more  sparse,  consisting  of  small  bushes  with  a  great 
t^>undance  of  bromeliaceous  plants  of  several  species.  Of 
these  last  there  is  a  very  common  one  known  as  macambira, 
with  narrow  leaves,  bearing  along  their  mar^n  long  hooked 
spines  arranged  wide  apart.  Tliis  plant  furnishes  a  strong 
fibre,  and  during  the  dry  season  its  roots  contribute  largely 
to  support  the  cattle. 

Several  species  of  Ceretu,  eome  of  which  attain  the  size 
of  large  trees,  grow  thickly  over  the  rocky  hillsides,  and 
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form  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  vegeta- 
tion. One  of  these  is  the  Ghique-Ghique,  so  common  on 
barren  and  arid  lands  in  the  interior,  and  so  often  described 
by  travellers. 

One  never  sees  the  Chique-Chique  in  the  zone  of  forest 
and  fertile  lands  bordering  the  coast,  but  as  the  forests  dis- 
appear it  makes  its  appearance,  and  sometimes  grows  to 
the  height  of  forty  feet.  Melocacti*  also  abound,  together 
with  opuntias.f  With  these  are  associated  many  species  of 
croton  and  of  sapotaceous  plants.  There  is  a  species  of 
Bignoniay  B,  Tecoma  Mart.,  very  common  on  the  hills  and 
shores,  sometimes  growing  to  a  height  of  forty  to  fifty  feet, 
with  a  trunk  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter.  Its  foliage  is 
very  light  and  the  flower  is  yellow. 

The  Joazeiro  (^Zizyphus  Joazeiro)^  a  very  beautiful  tree 
with  dense  heavy  green  foliage,  is  quite  frequently  seen  on 
the  river-banks,  togetlier  with  species  of  Azolla^  Mimosa^ 
Geoffroya^  Pellophorum,  Ac. 

Along  the  river  here  the  meadow  lands  have  become  very 
much  narrowed  down,  and  occupy  only  little  bays  among 
the  hills,  though  sometimes  these  are  only  shut  off  from  the 
river  by  beaches,  and  form  lagdas,  numbers  of  which  we  find 
all  along  the  river.  The  elevated  country  is  of  use  only  for 
pasturing.  The  thinness  of  the  soil  is  not  the  only  reason 
why  the  vegetation  is  so  sparse  and  peculiar.  Tlie  surface  is 
yearly  burned  over  during  the  dry  season,  when  the  cattle 

*  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  cnrions  cactuses  is  a  large  species 
described  by  Gardner  under  the  name  of  MdocaduB  Hookrrianus. 

t  Gardner  speaks  of  the  occurrence  of  a  species  of  cochineal  insect  on  the 
leaTcs  of  these  plants.  Dr.  Bninet  called  my  attention  to  the  same  fiict,  and 
assured  me  that  there  was  no  reason  why  the  insect  should  not  be  sucoestfully 
cultiTated. 
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feed  on  the  cactuses  and  the  roots  of  the  bromeliaceous 
plants. 

The  meadow  grounds  are  sandy  and  not  very  fertile,  but 
during  the  time  when  the  river  is  low,  mandioca,  rice,  beans, 
cotton,  mandubi*  (^Arachis  hypogcea  Linn.)  or  the  pea- 
nut, are  planted,  and  in  front  of  the  numerous  fazendas 
de  gadOf  or  cattle  estates,  and  villages  the  green  plots  of 
these  plantations  bordering  the  river  appear  in  cheerful  con- 
trast with  the  hills  behind,  which  are  scattered  all  over  with 
loose  blocks  of  stone,  and  bristle  with  cactuses. 

The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Curral  das  Pedras  is  roll- 
ing, and  not  very  high. 

At  Jacobina  tliere  is  a  lag3a  where  much  rice  is  planted. 
One  man  makes  more  than  1,000$000  per  year  by  renting 
it  for  this  purpose. 

At  Intaes  there  is  a  group  of  high  hills  near  the  river, 
while  others  are  seen  in  the  distance  on  both  sides,  but  tlie 
coimtry  continues  with  the  same  general  character  nearly  to 
P§lo  d'Assucar.  At  Lagda  Funda,  Alagdas  side,  strike  N. 
80°  E.,  dip.  N.  W.  3°  -  40^t    Flaggy  gneiss. 

Looking  ahead  from  this  point  there  is  a  very  fine  view, 
the  country  still  presenting  the  same  low  flat  lands,  but  be- 
yond we  see  the  irregular  tops  of  higher  hills,  which  appear 
to  be  of  a  different  structure.  At  Cajueiro  (Alagfias)  strike  f 
N.  86°  E.,  dip  80°  N.  W. 

Passing  the  island  of  SSo  Pedro  the  river  narrows  while 

*  This  cnrions  and  well-known  plant  is  a  Dative  of  Africa.  In  Brazil  it  goes 
by  the  name  Amendoim^  Mcmdubi,  and  Mandubim.  The  second  form  appears  to 
be  the  correct  one.  The  name  is  of  African,  not  Tupi\  origin.  This  plant 
is  largely  cnltivated  in  Brazil,  and  is  used  for  the  making  of  sweetmeats.  It 
produces  an  oil  employed  for  bnming  and  the  manufacture  of  soap. 

t  Both  these  observations  were  made  as  we  passed  close  along  shore  in  the 
steamer,  and  were  carefally  taken.    Halfeld  makes  the  strike  northwest. 
VOL.  I.  18 
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the  hills  become  much  higher  and  excessirelj  rocky,  their 
sideB  being  covered  with  blocks  of  stone.  The  rock  ia  still 
goeiss,  travereed  by  many  veins. 

A  little  beyond,  the  view  opens  out,  and  one  looks  up  to 
the  town  of  F£o  d'Assucar,  built  on  the  low  ground  boi^ 
dering  the  shore,  with  a  wall  of  high  liills  in  the  background, 
and  over  them,  seen  away  in  the  distance,  are  the  blue  tops 
of  the  Serra  do  PS,o  d'Assucar. 

FSo  d'Assucar  is  a  considerable  village  built  on  the  Ala- 
gfias  side  of  the  river,  on  a  high,  narrow  strip  of  alluvial 
ground.  In  this  vicinity  these  alluvial  lands  have  a  con- 
siderable extension,  and  are  well  planted. 

I ■*■-:--,-    .  .    ■  -t^-    ■ ' 71 


The  rocks  at  FSo  d'Assucar  aro  gneiss,  but  siliceous  and 
flaggy.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  village  there  is  a  high, 
sugar-loafed  hill,  which  gives  the  name  to  the  locality.  This 
is  one  of  a  number  of  hilla  which  together  form  a  range 
running  soutlieast,  crossing  the  river  hero,  being  continued 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  gneiss  is  vertical,  and  has  a  strike 
of  N.  40°  W.  It  is  seen  in  the  same  position  in  a  prom- 
inent bluff  opposite  the  town  on  the  Sergipe  side.  Between 
tlie  town  and  the  hills  behind  aro  some  quite  extensive 
lagSas,  on  the  borders  of  which  rice  is  planted.  I  ascended 
tJie  PSo  in  company  willi  Mr.  Brunet.  From  the  top  is 
one  of  the  finest  views  I  have  seen  in  Brazil. 
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In  the  Tioinity  of  PSo  d'Asancar  are  very  many  cattle 
&zendas,  to  which  belong  great  numbers  of  cattle,  and  on 
which  cheese  (requeijuo)  and  hides  *  are  manufactured. 


Immediately  above  FSo  d'Assucar  the  river  narrows 
much,  and  the  banks  become  still  more  steep  and  cra^^, 
varying  in  height  from  two  to  three  or  four  hundred  feet. 
The  hills  bordering  the  river  seem  to  be  conical  or  dome- 
shaped,  but  are  really  in  most  cases  the  ends  of  ridges 
cut  across  obliquely  by  the  river. 

In  proportion  as  the  river  narrows,  the  alluvial  deposits 
on  its  banks  grow  higher,  and  at  Entre  Montes,  an  exceed- 

*  The  bidei  are  tanned  in  itone  vata,  of  whkh  each  fazenda  poBieasei  om 
or  more.  The  proceu  is  oa  folloirs :  The  hidea  are  cut  ia  two  lengchwiae  and 
■oakedin  therirer.  They  are  then  placed  in  vats  in  aJternale  laycn  of  hides  and 
the  whet  of  Sanmna  (Melanoxjlon)  or  Catinga  di  Parco.  At  the  end  of  three 
dayi  the  hair  is  remoTed.  They  are  then  scraped  and  placed  once  more  in 
the  Tall  wilb  the  bark  of  Angieo  stamped  wilh  irater.  This  bark  it  removed 
three  timea  in  ibe  tanning  of  the  best  skint,  ibe  bark  remaining  each  time  a 
fortnight  on  the  hidea.  The  proceu  ia  finished  by  washing  the  skins  and  ex- 
tending tbem  OTer  poles  in  the  sen,  when  tbey  are  pressed  into  tioxes  Ibr  expor- 
talion.  Many  goat-akins  are  prepared  in  ^e  same  way.  At  PenMo  I  saw  a 
shoemaker  blacking  leather  by  rubbing  it  oTer  with  mnd  ftom  the  bottom  of 
a  pond  near  by.  Ho  assured  me  that  he  tued  no  other  preparMion,  and  that 
the  mnd  alone  gare  a  rich  block  color. 
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ingl;  picturesque  little  Tillage  built  in  a  notch  among  hills 
some  sevea  hundred  feet  in  elevation,  these  flats  are,  I  should 
judge,  at  least  fifty  feet  hi^.  At  AUegria  and  Coleite 
the  rock  is  red,  very  homogeneous,  and  compact.   The  river 


becomes  so  narrow  that  in  some  places  it  is  not  more 
than  four  hundred  feet  across,  while  the  precipitous  rocky 
walls,  three  or  four  hundred  feet  high,  make  the  scenery 
of  this  part  of  the  river  exceedingly  fine  and  beautiful. 

Porto  das  Piranhas  is  a  miserable  little  rillage  built  on  a 
sand  and  gravel  bank  on  the  AlogOas  side  of  the  river,  at 
the  foot  of  tlic  hills,  which  rise  with  steep  sides  to  a  height 
of  about  seven  hundred  feet,  if  not  more.  The  river  here 
is  somewhat  tortuous,  with  rocky  shores  and  occasional 
rocks  and  ledges.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  village  is  a  sugar- 
loafed  hill  which  I  found  to  be  composed  of  gneiss, —  strike 
N.  20°  W.,  dip  vertical. 

I  had  been  told  that  the  country  on  top  of  the  hills 
is  flat.  I  climbed  in  a  miserable  ruu-storm  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  stoop  slope  behind  Piranhas,  a  height  of  wcUnigh 
seven  hundred  feet,  from  which  in  the  intervals  between 
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the  showers  I  was  able  to  look  over  the  whole  country, 
lustead  of  finding  a  chapada  or  absolute  plain  like  that  of 
the  tertiary  regions,  as  I  had  been  led  to  expect,  I  found  the 
general  surface  country  remarkably  even,  but  consisting  of 


a  great  number  of  very  low  ridges  whose  summits  all  came 
to  nearly  the  same  level.  In  llie  distance  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  serras  or  short  chains  of  high,  irregular  hills 
were  vieil)le.  Tlie  whole  seemed  to  be  formed  of  gneiss 
and  other  mctamorphic  rocks.  The  surface  of  the  slope 
and  top  was  tliicklj  strewn  with  blocks,  usually  angular,  and 
of  the  same  material  as  tlie  surface  on  wliich  they  lay  ;  how- 
ever, I  did  observe  anumberof  boulders  of  a  red  syenite  lying 
on  gneiss ;  but  they  could  not  have  come  from  far,  for  I  saw 
the  same  material  in  place  quite  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
river  valley  above.  Roil  there  was  scarcely  any,  and  the 
red  clay  and  pebble  sheet  were  absent.  Rounded  boulders 
were  abundant.  It  is  not  possible  that  these  boulders  could 
have  been  the  result  of  decomposition,  for  tliis  action  has 
obtained  hero  to  only  a  very  slight  extent.  My  stay  at 
Piranhas  was  necessarily  hmited  to  a  few  hours,  which  I 
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very  much  regretted,  for  I  have  seen  no  region  on  the 
Brazilian  coast  where  polished  and  scratched  surfaces  would 
be  more  likely  to  be  preserved  than  here. 

Halfeld  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  gold  may  be  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  Porto  das  Piranhas,  but  I  do  not  consider 
it  probable.  The  same  author  describes  the  country  from 
Piranhas  to  the  celebrated  falls  of  Paulo  Affonso  as  being 
remarkably  even,  and  composed  of  granite^  which  is,  I  sup- 
pose, compact  gneiss,  or,  in  pai-t  at  least,  syenite  ;  the  rock 
over  which  the  falls  precipitate  themselves  being  of  the 
same  material.  My  good  friend  Mr.  Franz  Wagner  of  Ba- 
hia,  who  tarried  behind  our  party  to  visit  the  falls,  said 
that  the  rock  was  sandstone.  Burton  speaks  of  sandstone 
as  occurring  there,  and  of  a  conglomerate  at  the  rapids  of 
Itaparica,  a  short  distance  above  the  falls. 

On  the  road  to  the  falls  from  Porto  das  Piranhas  is  a 
serra  called  Serra  d'Olho  d'Agua,  where  occurs  a  sandstone. 
This  rock,  according  to  the  reports  of  some  friends  who 
visited  the  falls  shortly  after  I  left  Piranhas,  is  white  and 
much  denuded.  Halfeld  represents  it  as  dipping  irreg- 
ularly from  the  hills  northward  and  northwestward,  and 
he  indicates  a  locality  where  sandstone  occurs  at  tlie  Cb- 
choeira  Cancamunhi  cTAcima, 

The  Falls  of  Paulo  Affonso  are  situated  about  56  leagues, 
or  168  miles,  from  the  sea.*  I  have  not  been  able  to  visit 
them,  so  I  translate  a  few  selections  from  Halfeld*s  descrip- 
tion of  the  cataracts  and  of  the  neighboring  country :  f  — 

"The  first  fall,  44  palms  6  inches  [about  33  feet]  in  height, 
throws  itself  into  a  basin  garnished  by  granitic  rocks  almost 
perpendicular,  and  sometimes  even  overhanging  the  river;  from 

*  Liaii  says  900  kilometres. 

t  I  quote  from  hit  Explora^  do  Rio  de  Sdo  Fronaioo. 
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tbis  basin  the  river  makes  a  sharp  turn  to  the  left  at  a  right  an- 
gle, and  precipitates  itself  between  steep  rocks  into  the  bottom  of 
an  abyss  66  palme  and  1  inch  in  height,  transforming  themselves 
in  consequence  of  this  leap  apparently  into  milk  foam,  casting  and 


bloiring  up,  similar  to  the  explosion  of  a  mine,  great  masses  of 
water  into  the  air,  which  are  turned  into  a  vapor  that  rises  still 
higher.  ....  Transferred  by  tbis  fall  into  a  river  of  milk,  the  wa- 
ters precipitate  themselves  in  great  billows  and  waves,  and  be- 
tween towering  masses  of  granite,  beating  at  a  right  angle  against 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  This  side  consists  of  a  native  granite 
rock,  which  is  365  palms  [about  250  feet]  high  above  the  suriace 
of  the  water,  and  having  still  120  palms  of  dcpth.f 

*  I  regTCE  not  (o  be  p,bh  to  give  •  bctl«r  view  of  the«e  talh,  but  tb«  phoio- 
graph  rrom  which  it  w«i  drawn  wm  not  ■  good  one.  I  am  usaTrd,  however,  it 
glfe*  •  belter  ides  or  the  rnlls  th&n  an;  othtr  iketch  jet  published. 

1  "  Re^aelT^  entre  denx  immenMi  nrnraillF)  de  picrre,  il  coole  d'abord  en 
torrent  et  anr  nn  Ibnd  dont  la  d^livit^  accmlt  ta  titeue,  pnia  tout  k  roup  il  t« 
pr^ipiie  en  Iroi*  chalet  conw^Ddvei  dont  la  hauicur  r^unie  et  de  S4  nKtret. 
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"The  impetus  with  whioh  the  waters  precipitate  themselves 
against  this  wall  makes  them  constantly  ascend  and  descend  from 
the  point  of  contact  with  the  rock.  On  the  right  thej  descend 
in  a  right  angle  to  the  bed  of  the  river  below ;  but  to  the  left,  as 
thej  have  no  way  of  egress,  they  produce,  in  consequence  of  their 
advancing  and  retiring  movement,  a  come-and-go  like  the  waves 
of  the  sea  on  the  shores,  from  which  has  resulted,  for  thousauds 
of  years  up  to  the  present  time,  not  only  the  wearing  away  of  the 
rock,  and  the  formation  of  a  little  bay,  but  even  of  a  cavern  in  the 
rock,  which  is  444  palms  in  length,  and  whose  mouth  is  80  palms 
high  and  40  broad,  divided  in  the  interior  into  two  great  halls,  the 
dwelling-place  of  thousands  of  bats,  and  for  this  reason  called 
Fuma  dos  Morcegos 

''The  rock  in  which  this  fuma  is  formed,  as  well  as  in  all  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Cachoeira,  is  of  the  hardest  granite,  of  a  fine  grain, 
and  in  truth  it  is  incomprehensible  how  it  should  be  possible  for 
the  waters  to  form  such  a  cavern  in  a  rock  of  so  great  hardness.  I 
am  inclined  to  attribute  this  fact  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
granite  in  the  direction  of  the  cavern,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
river,  from  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  below  to  the  Riacho  da  Gan- 
gorra,  presents  many  veins  of  calcareous  spar,  of  flesh-colored  feld- 
spar and  quartz,  which  have  a  thickness  of  ^  to  5  inches.  The 
granite  by  the  sides  of  these  vems  is  less  hard,  and  sometimes  is 
decomposed  and  saturated  with  muriate  of  soda  [salt],  in  such 
abundance  that  those  living  near  the  fall  mine  this  stone  on  a 
small  scale  to  extract  the  salt  ....  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  circumstances  now  indicated  with  respect  to  the  ready  decom- 

La  dcmi^  de  ces  chntes,  U  pins  gjande  des  trois  n'a  pas  moins  de  10  m^trea 

d'altttude La  compression  do  I'air  k  la  sarface  des  eanx  apr^  la  chate  est 

telle,  qu'nne  pierre  laoc^  avec  la  plus  grande  force  no  pent  roister  aa  Tent 
r&ultant,  de  sorte  que  sa  vitesse  est  an^antie  apr^s  nii  parconrs  de  6->7  metres. 
Cette  particalarit^  a  r^pandu,  parmi  les  habitants  des  environs  I'opinion  qne  le 
lien  de  la  cascade  est  enchant^."  (Liais,  Btifletin  de  la  Soc.  de  G&)g.,  6**  Sdrie, 
XI.  pp.  390-392.) 
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position  of  that  rock,  over  the  breadth  which  comprises  all  the 
veins  mentioned,  probably  determined  the  excavation  of  the  cav- 
ern below,  —  a  circumstance  which  would  have  given  place  to  the 
formation  and  present  existence  of  the  falls,  whose  bed  is  really 
excavated  in  the  rock,  since,  for  a  great  distance  on  both  sides  of 
the  steep  banks  of  the  river,  the  soil  presents  a  plain  without  hills 
or  serras,  which  could  have  determined  the  cataract  of  Paulo 
Affonso. 

"  From  Paulo  Affonso  down  the  river  to  Porto  das  Piranhas, 
the  waters  of  the  river  are  narrowed  and  nm  with  many  falls 
between  steep  rocks  of  350  to  800  palms  in  height,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  places,  as  at  Porto  do  Salgado, 
Monto  £scuro,  Sitio  Novo,  &c.,  are  inaccessible  to  allow  of  descent 
to  the  river.  These  cliffs  are  commonly  called  here  Talhado  [or 
Talhadao],  since  the  width  of  the  river  is  generally  reduced  to  a 
few  hundreds  of  palms  and  sometimes  less,  as  in  the  falls  of  the 
Gairganta,  where  the  river  is  only  85  palms  wide,  and  runs  like 
a  mill-race  between  perpendicular  walls  of  rock  350  palms  in 
height." 

The  falls  of  Paulo  Affonso  are  of  the  same  class  as  those 
of  the  Jequitinhonha  at  Salto  Grande.  In  both  cases  a  large 
river  just  before  it  reaches  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  and 
flowing  a  broad  stream  with  a  wide  flood  plain,  dashes  first 
down  a  slope  forming  a  series  of  rapids,  and  then,  a  few  miles 
farther  on,  contracting  suddenly,  plunges  in  a  magnificent 
series  of  cascades  and  rapids  into  a  narrow  valley,  in  which, 
with  a  swifk  and  rock-impeded  course,  it  descends  to  the 
coast  plains,  where  it  spreads  out  widely  and  flows  calmly, 
proudly  on  to  the  sea.  The  river  is,  so  to  speak,  strangled 
in  the  Estreito^  or  Talhadao.  As  the  rocks  of  the  regions 
cut  through  by  the  falls  of  Salto  Grande  and  Paulo  Affonso 
are  both  crystalline  and  highly  inclined^  it  is  manifest  that 

18*  AA 
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their  retrocession  must  have  operated  in  a  very  different 
manner  from  that  of  the  falls  of  Niagara,  and  that  the  time 
occupied  by  the  excavation  of  the  gorge  below  tlie  Brazilian 
falls  cannot  be  estimated  according  to  the  same  rule.  I 
should  judge  that  the  falls  of  Paulo  ASbnso  are  finer  than 
those  of  Salto  Grande  at  ordinary  times  ;  but  when  the 
Jequitinhonha  is  swollen  tlie  Salto  must  be  a  grand  sight. 
Both  these  falls,  as  navigation  on  the  coast  and  on  the  rivers 
becomes  more  prompt  and  commodious,  will  erelong  be- 
come well  known  to  travellers.  Burton,  who  visited  Paulo 
Alfonso  in  1867,  says,  that  if  Niagara  be  the  monarch  of 
falls,  Paulo  Aifonso  is  the  king  of  rapids.  Liais  thinks  that, 
seen  close  at  hand,  the  latter  exceed  the  former  in  magnifi- 
cence.* 

Halfield,  speaking  of  the  Riacho  da  Yaca,  says :  f  ^'  At  its 
mouth  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  is  the  Lagda  da  Pedra, 
where  I  fomid  the  fossil  bones  of  a  mastodon.  The  lagoon, 
which  consists  of  a  concavity  or  basin,  is  surrounded  by  great 
clifis  of  the  said  rock,  and  is  seventy  paces  in  length,  ten 
in  width,  and  ten  to  twenty-five  palms  in  depth.  It  was  full 
of  earth,  sand,  and  gravel  in  beds.  Of  these  the  lower  about 
twenty  years  ago  contained  the  bones  of  a  mastodon.  The 
neighbors,  residents  of  the  Lagoa  da  Pedra,  had  commenced 

*  "  Vue  k  distance  la  cascade  de  Niagara  Temporte  done  en  ma^^nificence 
fur  celle  de  Paulo  AfTonso,  ma  is  de  piiis,  Tavantage  est  poor  le  San-Francisco, 
dont  ]c8  eaux  farieuses  se  reinvent  avec  pins  de  violence  et  forment  one  sdrie 
d'immenses  vagnes  chargt^es  d'ecnme.  L'^^ffct  de  c^s  grandes  ragoes,  d*oii  sort, 
oomxne  de  la  chate  elle-meme,  une  gigantesqae  colonne  de  yapenr,  ajoate  k  )a 
splendeur  da  spectacle,  et  la  force  expansive  de  Tair  que  les  eaax,  dans  cet 
^troit  canal,  cntrainent  et  comprimcnt  au  pied  de  la  chute,  prodnit  nne  sorte 
d'ouragan  dont  la  puissance  contribue  2t  accroitre  Tex  tension  de  ceite  immense 
oolonne  de  poossi^re  aqnense."  (Liais.  BulUiin  dt  la  Soc,  U^.,  d^  Sdrie,  XL 
p.  391.) 

t  Description  of  the  S28th  league. 
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to  dig  out  this  cavitj,  iu  order  that  it  might  be  made  to 
serve  as  a  reservoir  for  the  water  of  the  rains,  and  as  a 
drinking-place  for  cattle  ;  there  then  appeared  at  the  cutting 
the  bones  of  a  mastodon,  which  they  threw  outside  tlie  basin, 
but  the  intended  excavation  was  never  completed,  and  two 
thirds  of  its  length  remained  full  of  soil  in  which,  at  the 
head  of  the  ancient  opening  still  appeared  the  points  of 
bones  of  large  dimensions."  From  this  vicinity,  a  few  years 
ago,  an  immense  collection  of  bones,  teeth,  <&c.,  of  masto- 
dons were  collected  and  sent  to  Rio,  where  they  may  now 
be  seen  in  the  Public  Museum. 

"  The  country  for  a  considerable  distance  around  the  hill 
mentioned  presents  an  extensive  plain,  over  which  are 
found  dispersed  thousands  of  enormous  loose  rocks  of  gran- 
ite, and  sometimes  superimposed  one  on  the  other,  and  set 
sometimes  only  upon  a  point  or  very  small  base  without 
falling." 

I  have  already  remarked  the  character  of  the  country 
above  the  Serra  de  Tabanga,  the  want  of  a  soil,  the  way 
in  which  the  surface  is  strewn  by  blocks  of  stone,  and  also 
the  little  amount  of  disintegration  which  it  has  suffered.  I 
cannot  conceive  how  these  loose  masses  could  have  resulted 
from  decomposition,  without  showing  some  evidence  of  it 
in  a  much  decomposed  surface  and  an  abundant  soil.  Tlie 
surface  of  the  country  looks  precisely  like  that  of  our  drift- 
covered  regions  of  the  North. 

Halfeld  states  that  granite  occurs  as  the  foundation  rock 
of  the  country  for  many  leagues  up  the  river  beyond  the 
falls.  Tlie  term  as  used  by  him  is  rather  too  comprehensive, 
and  may  comprise  gneiss  and  syenite. 

Tlie  Serra  de  Itaparica,  which  forms  a  long,  sharp-backed, 
narrow  ridge  720  palms  high,  which  runs  from  the  river  nine 
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leagues  above  the  Cachoeira  de  Paulo  Affonso  to  the  west- 
ward for  several  miles,  is,  according  to  the  same  author,  com- 
posed of  sandstone.  "  The  sandstone  in  the  top  of  the 
serra  is  of  a  fine,  but  the  lower  beds  are  of  coarse  grain  to 
the  base,  which  is  situated  upon  granite  of  extreme  hard- 
ness, where  it  forms  beds  of  coarse  gravel."  *  This  sand- 
stone is  doubtless  of  the  same  series  as  that  of  the  Serra 
d'Olho  d'Agua.  Many  of  the  other  hills  of  the  vicinity  are 
also  composed  of  this  sandstone. 

The  whole  country  was  evidently  once  overspread  by  a 
sheet  of  this  rock,  and  has  subsequently  suffered  very  exten- 
sive denudation. 

Tlie  climate  of  the  Lower  Sao  Francisco  presents  some 
interesting  features.  On  the  coast  rains  are  frequent  and 
plentiful,  and  along  the  shore,  as  already  i-emarked,  there 
is  a  belt  of  forest.  Inland,  however,  the  climate  becomes 
more  dry  ;  three  or  four  months  of  the  year — June,  July, 
and  August  —  are  usually  witliout  rain,  and  everything  dries 
up.  The  heavy  rains,  as  a  general  thing,  begin  in  March. 
The  river  rises  to  a  great  height,  and  sometimes  overflows  the 
high  banks  on  which  the  towns  of  Proprid  and  Piranhas  are 
built,  inundating  the  lower  stories  of  the  houses.  At  both 
places  I  saw  the  muddy  line  along  the  fronts  of  the  houses 
left  by  the  last  freshet.  Such  an  immense  volume  of  water 
pouring  tumultuously  through  the  racecourse-like  channel 
between  the  falls  and  Piranhas,  and,  as  at  Propria,  spread- 
ing out  over  and  inundating  the  extensive  low  grounds, 
converting  them  into  a  great  lake,  must  be  a  grand  spectacle. 
The  annual  overflow  takes  place  in  October  and  lasts  until 
March,  during  which  time  it  is  raining  in  the  highlands. 

Nothing  strikes  one  more  strongly  on  the  Sao  Francisco 

*  Explora^  do  Rio  de  Sao  Franeiioo,  p.  44. 
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than  the  regularity  with  which  the  winds  rise  and  blow.  In 
the  morning  I  used  to  look  out  of  my  window  at  PenSdo ; 
all  was  still,  and  the  river  was  without  a  ripple.  Canoes 
and  montarias  dropped  down  on  the  current,  and  all  was 
repose.  About  nine  o'clock  *  a  breeze  from  the  sea  stole 
over  the  water,  ruffling  its  surface  with  ripple-patches ; 
this  increased  gradually,  until  at  noon  a  stiff  wind  was 
sweeping  inland ;  the  montarias  spread  their  picturesque 
sails  and  scudded  before  it  up  the  river ;  thus  steadily  the 
breeze  continued  until  well  into  the  night,  when  it  hushed 
down,  and  a  calm  morning  again  dawned  on  the  rippleless 
river.  This  sea-breeze  is  perfectly  regular.  Boats  can  sail 
up  the  river,  but  they  must  drift  or  be  rowed  down. 

Tlie  Lower  Sao  Francisco  below  Piranhas  admits  of  navi- 
gation by  small  steamers  and  sailing  crafit  during  the  whole 
year.  In  August,  1867,  the  river  above  PenSdo  was  formally 
opened  to  steam  navigation  by  the  Bahia  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  but  PenSdo  has  been  in  communication  with  Per- 
nambuco  and  Bahia  for  some  time.  Through  the  politeness 
of  my  friends,  Mr.  Hugh  Wilson,  the  able  superintendent 
of  the  company,  and  Dr.  Anto.  de  Lacerda,  I  was  enabled 
to  participate  in  the  fete ;  and  to  fhem  I  owe  tlie  oppor- 
tunities I  afterwards  enjoyed  of  making  the  observations 
recorded  above.  To  Dr.  de  Lacerda  and  Dr.  Bnniot,  who 
accompanied  me  on  the  voyage,  I  am  indebted  for  valuable 
contributions  to  my  note-book.  I  take  pleasure  in  express- 
ing here  my  gratitude  to  these  gentlemen  for  their  kind- 
ness. 

The  country  below  Proprid  is  very  fertile,  and  there  are 
large  areas  of  rich  lands  admirably  adapted  to  the  culti- 

*  Gardner  says  that  the  sea  breeze  reaches  Penedo  about  noon,  which  is 
not  correct 
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vation  of  sugar-cane^  cotton,  mandioca,  &c.  The  region 
above  Propria  is  proper  for  grazing.  The  whole  Lower  SSo 
Francisco  fornis  a  district  of  much  promise. 

Tlie  coast  of  the  province  of  Alagdas  is  formed  by  a 
broad  belt  of  tertiary  lands  of  the  same  general  character  as 
those  south  of  Bahia.  The  country  embraced  in  this  belt 
is  a  vast  elevated  plain  two  or  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  western  or  interior  part  of  the  province  is  a  table- 
land of  gneiss,  the  continuation  northward  of  the  gneiss 
district  of  the  Sao  Francisco  already  described.  It  is  dry, 
barren,  and  fit  only  for  grazing. 

At  Jequi&,  some  miles  south  of  Macei6,  the  tertiary  blufis 
come  down  to  the  sea  line,  forming  a  long  range  of  cliffs  of 
a  bright  red  color,  like  the  Barreiras  do  Sirf.  In  the  south, 
I  know  of  only  one  lake  which  occupies  a  basin  of  denuda- 
tion in  this  tertiary  sheet,  and  that  is  the  Lagda  JuparanSa 
on  the  Rio  Doce  ;  but  in  the  province  of  Alagdas  there  are 
several  such  lakes,  and  it  is  from  them  that  the  province 
takes  its  name.  These  lakes  in  Alagdas  are  long  and  naiv 
row,  and  have  usually  a  northwest  trend.  The  valleys  occu- 
pied by  the  Lagda  do  Norte  at  Macei6,  and  of  the  Lagda 
do  Sul  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  Macei6,  open  out 
broadly  to  the  sea ;  but  a  strip  of  sand  more  or  less  wide, 
extending  across  their  mouths,  bars  out  the  sea.  The 
Lagda  do  Norte  at  Macei6  is  salt.  It  abounds  in  fish,  and 
it  is  said  that  sea-tuilles  are  found  in  it.  The  Lagda  do 
Norte  at  Macei6  strongly  reminds  one  of  the  lakes  of  Central 
New  York,  —  Cayuga  or  Seneca,  for  instance.  These  lakes 
of  Alagdas,  as  well  as  JuparanSa,  are  very  deep,  and  their 
basins  must  have  been  excavated  at  a  time  when  the  land 
stood  at  a  greater  height  than  at  present. 

The  city  of  Macei6  is  built  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
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largest  of  these  valleys,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Lagda  do 
Norte.  The  entrance  to  the  valley  is  barred  by  a  wide  strip 
of  recently  elevated  sands,  covered  with  a  low  and  sparse 
vegetation,  consisting  of  clumps  of  bushes,  among  which  the 
aroeira  (^Schimis  terebinthif alius) ^  as  Gardner  has  remarked, 
is  very  abundant,  together  with  species  of  DioBpyrus^  Hsch- 
weilera^  Eriocaulonj  Marcetia,  CeretMj  MelocactuSj  &c.  The 
lagda  communicates  with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  chaimel  across 
this  flat.  The  tertiary  plains  are  almost  perfectly  level,  and 
come  down  close  to  the  coast  line.  They  have  steep  slopes 
towards  the  lakes,  and  the  same  towards  the  sea,  where,  at 
their  feet,  lie  sand  plains  ;  but  they  are  precipitous  when  the 
sea  washes  their  base.  The  average  height  of  these  tertiary 
plains  along  the  coast  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
though  they  evidently  rise  gradually  toward  the  interior  as 
they  do  elsewhere.  Prom  the  top  of  the  lighthouse  at 
Macei6,  built  on  the  edge  of  this  plain,  the  eye  ranges  for  a 
long  distance  both  up  and  down  the  coast,  and  into  the 
interior.  Save  the  depression  of  the  lagda,  the  country, 
appears  from  the  sea  to  be  level ;  but  inland,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  leagues,  are  visible  the  tops  of  a  few  hills, 
evidently  of  some  earlier  formation,  but  probably  gneiss. 
The  slopes  of  the  tertiary  lands,  as  elsewhere,  are  fertile  and 
heavily  wooded,  but  the  higher  plain  is  as  usual  exceedingly 
dry,  supporting  a  dense  growth  of  small  bushes,  with  many 
Licuri  palms.  The  character  of  the  vegetation  is,  as  I  have 
already  remarked  in  speaking  of  the  Rio  de  SSo  Francisco, 
not  wholly  due  to  natural  causes ;  for  this  whole  country 
has  been  repeatedly  burned  over,  and  the  virgin  forest  de- 
stroyed. During  tlie  political  disturbances  a  few  years  ago 
large  tracts  were  fired  purposely. 

A  stranger  will  occasionally  observe  in  the  pavement  of 
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the  streets  palaeozoic  rocks  containing  a  few  fossils,  which 
might  mislead  one  if  he  did  not  know  that  they  were  brought 
thither  from  North  America  as  ballast.  Large  quantities 
of  the  finer  qualities  of  Bio  de  Janeiro  gneiss  are  carried 
along  the  coast,  and  used  both  for  building  and  paving ;  but 
it  is  of  so  peculiar  a  quality  that  one  learns  to  recognize 
it  immediately  wherever  it  is  found. 

The  upper  beds  of  the  tertiary  sheet  are  well  exposed  in 
a  cliflf  and  cutting  on  the  side  of  the  spur  on  which  the 
lighthouse  is  built,  behind  the  Matriz  church.  The  lower 
bed  seen  consists  of  a  soft  yellowish  or  reddish  argillaceous 
sandstone,  very  loose  in  texture  and  full  of  quartz  pebbles, 
which  are  arranged  in  layers  and  lenticular  masses.  There 
are  some  pebbles  of  a  white  substance  that  looks  like  de- 
composed feldspar.  The  fragments  of  quartz,  whether  in  the 
form  of  pebbles  or  sand-grains,  are  more  or  less  rounded. 
Over  this  lies  a  thick  mass,  very  indistinctly  stratified,  of 
red,  pink,  and  white  variegated  soft,  friable  argillaceous 
sandstone,  of  the  same  general  character  as  that  found 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  province  of  Espirito  Santo,  and 
at  Para  on  the  Amazonas.  The  colors  of  these  beds  are 
very  warm,  and  are  distributed  unevenly.  Over  all  is  a 
layer  of  clay  and  soil  with  pebbles  beneath,  like  the  usual 
drift  coating  of  the  tertiary  plains. 

Tlio  tertiary  coast  belt  extends,  to  my  knowledge,  some 
thirty  to  forty  miles  above  Macei6,  and  I  have  seen  the 
same  kind  of  a  coast  fifty  miles  south  of  Pernambuco. 

Tlie  flat-topped  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Sant.  Augus- 
tinho  are  portions  of  this  sheet,  which  is  much  worn  away 
in  the  vicinity  of  Pernambuco.  The  country  back  of  Per- 
nambuco is  quite  hilly,  and  it  is  probable  tliat  cretaceous 
rocks  will  be  found  there. 
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Northward  of  Pemambuco  I  have  seen  the  same  kind 
of  coast  in  the  province  of  Rio  Grande,  where  the  lands 
are  precisely  like  those  of  Macei6,  the  valleys  having  the 
same  steeply  sloping  sides  so  characteristic  of  the  tertiary 
plains. 

The  city  of  Macei6  is  a  town  of  respectable  size,  built 
a  short  distance  inland,  in  part  on  a  slight  elevation  at  the 
base  of  the  bluffs  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley.  On  tlie 
sea-shore  is  built  the  town  of  Jaragud,  which  is  the  port  of 
Macei6.  The  flat  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Macei6  are  cov- 
ered with  cocoa  palms,  which  give  to  the  place  a  very  pretty 
appearance.  Dende  palms  are  also  numerous,  and  I  saw 
a  few  date  palms  which  bore  fruit.  A  few  specimens  of  the 
Assahf  (^Euterpe  oleracea)  of  the  Amazonas  are  found  here. 

The  harbor  is  formed  by  a  line  of  coral  reefs,  which  extend 
off  shore  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  or  more,  and  protect 
shipping  from  the  northeast  winds ;  but  the  harbor  is  not 
well  protected  during  southerly  storms,  and,  what  is  worse, 
it  is  filling  up  by  the  drift  of  sands  over  the  reef.  The 
shore  is  a  sand  beach,  from  which  long  piers  are  built  out ; 
but  owing  to  the  sea,  the  shipping  cannot  come  along- 
side, and  goods  are  landed  in  lighters.  The  principal  trade 
of  the  city  consists  in  sugar,  cotton,  &c.,  which  are  princi- 
pally sent  to  Pemambuco.  As  above  remarked,  the  upper 
plain  appears  to  be  very  dry  ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Macei6, 
at  least,  is  not  cultivated.  Tlie  slopes  of  tlie  tertiary  lands 
are  very  fertile,  and  usually  very  heavily  wooded ;  as  also 
are  the  alluvial  lands  bordering  the  lake,  which  last  are 
extensively  planted. 

The  water  of  Macei6  is  bad  ;  at  the  time  of  my  visit  steps 
were  being  taken  to  supply  the  city  with  good  water  from 
the  river  Bebidouro. 
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The  Companhia  Bahiana  was  about  to  put  two  little 
steamers  on  the  Lagda  do  Norte. 

While  at  Macei69 1  heard  a  Schisto  btiuminoso  spoken  of 
as  occurring  in  the  low  lands  near  tlie  Lagda  do  SuL  I  was 
unable  to  visit  the  locality,  but,  from  the  information  I  re- 
ceived, it  seems  to  be  an  inflammable  vegetable  deposit  of 
very  recent  date,  underlying  the  sands  of  a  plain  similar  to 
the  lower  plain  of  Macei<!i. 


\ 
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Tffls  rich  and  populous  province  has  been  so  little  ex- 
plored by  the  physical  geographer  and  geologist,  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  give  more  than  a  very  general  sketch  of  its 
physical  features,  —  a  sketch  which  the  writer  hopes  future 
explorations  may  help  him  to  fill  out  with  needed  detail. 

The  province  comprises  the  northern  side  of  the  basin  of 
the  Rio  de  SSo  Francisco  from  the  point  called  P&o  d'Arara 
to  the  Rio  Moxoto,  a  few  miles  above  the  Cachoeira  de 
Paulo  AflFonso.  East  of  that  point  the  little  province  of 
Alagoas  is  wedged  in  between  it  and  the  Sao  Francisco. 
The  coast  line  of  the  province  is  only  about  forty-four 
leagues  in  length.  The  superficial  area  of  the  province  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  4,467  (Pomp^o)  to  7,200  square 
leagues  of  twenty  to  a  degree.* 

Tlie  province  is  separated  from  that  of  Piauhy  by  the 
narrow  plateau  known  under  the  name  of  the  Serra  dos 

*  Dr.  Almeida,  in  his  Adas,  makes  it  5,287. 
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Dois  Irmaos  and  Serra  Yermelha.  From  Cear&  it  is 
separated  bj  the  chapadas  or  plateaus  known  under  the 
name  of  Serra  Ararip^,  while  the  Serra  dos  Cairirfs  Vel- 
hos  separates  it  from  the  province  of  Parahyba,  which  lies 
just  to  the  north.  Farther  on,  in  treating  of  the  province 
of  Piauhj  and  Ceard,  I  shall  discuss  the  facts  we  possess 
relative  to  the  structure  of  the  Serras  Dous  Irmaos  and 
Araripe,  which,  as  already  remarked,  appear  to  consist  in 
the  main  of  a  narrow  strip  of  horizontally  disposed  tertiary 
sandstones  lying  along  the  summit  of  a  ridge  of  metamorphic 
rock. 

We  have  already  seen  from  Halfeld,  Burton,  and  others, 
that  the  part  of  the  province  bordering  the  Rio  de  Sao 
Francisco  is  composed  of  much  disturbed  gneissose  and 
other  metamorphic  rocks,  here  and  there  overlaid  by  patches 
of  horizontal  sandstones  and  associated  rocks,  like  those  of 
the  Sao  Francisco  valley  farther  up.  The  great  mass  of  the 
western  part  of  the  country  appears  to  be  formed  of  gneiss, 
mica-schist,  <Src.,  and  these  rocks  here  and  there  afford  gold, 
but,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  not  to  any  very  largo  extent.  Of 
tlie  mountain  ranges  of  the  province  next  to  nothing  is 
known,  and  they  are  very  inaccurately  represented  on  tlie 
maps.  From  the  description  of  some  who  have  visited  the 
Serra  dos  Cairirfs  Vclhos,  it  would  appear  that  they  were  in 
part  formed  of  horizontal  sandstones  like  the  Serra  Araripe. 
Some  of  the  mountains  of  the  interior  of  the  province  are 
of  considerable  elevation,  though  I  cannot  learn  tliat  any 
exceed  4,000  feet  in  height.* 

Pomp^o  t  says  that  the  coast  for  a  width  of  ten  to  fifteen 

*  Some  of  the«e  highlands  are  visible  from  the  sea,  as  for  instance  the  Sena 
Sellada,  which  one  sees  lying  a  few  leagues  back  of  Capo  St.  Augustinho. 
t  GtographiOf  p.  425. 
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leagues  is  low.  This  portion  is  covered  in  part  by  quite 
heavy  woods.  It  is  very  fertile,  and  is  called  mattas.  Be- 
yond this  there  is  anotlier  zone  of  uneven,  undulating  coun- 
try covered  by  carrascoj  and  dry,  but  it  produces  large  crops 
of  cotton  and  vegetables.  The  interior,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  sertSoj  is  very  mountainous,  stony,  and  dry,  being 
fit  for  nothing  but  pasturage. 

The  same  author  says  that  "  the  interior,  principally  on 
the  borders  of  the  Sfto  Francisco  and  of  the  province  of 
Piauhy  is  subject  to  droughts,  like  the  provinces  of  the  north ; 
still  it  does  not  present  the  sandy  deserts  and  tlie  verdurous 
oMes  seen  by  the  traveller  Koster."  ♦ 

The  coast  is  low,  and,  generally  speaking,  resembles  that 
of  the  province  of  Alagdas  ;  consisting  along  the  shore  of  a 
more  or  less  wide  strip  of  tertiary  beds,  which,  though 
sometimes  extensively  denuded,  form  high  red  cliffs  pre- 
sented to  the  sea,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Gape  St.  Augnstinho. 
Underlying  these  are  in  some  localities  cretaceous  rocks 
which  have  never  been  carefully  examined.  The  tertiary 
beds  have  been  swept  away  over  considerable  tracts  which 
were  occupied  by  the  sea  just  previous  to  the  last  rise  of 
the  coast,  forming  deep  indentations  in  the  coast  line.  On 
such  an  indentation,  now  filled  up  with  sand  and  alluvial  de- 
posits, tlie  city  of  Pemambuco  now  stands.  I  am  exceed- 
ingly sorry  that,  though  I  have  three  different  times  visited 
Pemambuco,  I  have  never  been  able  to  examine  tlie  high 
lands  in  its  vicinity.  Mr.  E.  Williamson,  in  a  short  paper  pre- 
sented to  the  Manchester  Geological  Society,  and  published 
in  the  Proceedings  of  that  society,  says,  that  *^  at  Gaxinga,  a 
few  miles  out  from  Pemambuco,  several  fine  sections  of  the 
sands  and  marls  "  of  the  tertiary  ''  have  been  exposed  by 

•  Loe,  cit. 
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landHslips  ;  the  strata  here  bear  such  a  resemblance  to  the 
new  red  sandstone  of  our  own  districts,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  bj  color  and  appearance  alone  to  distinguish 
one  from  the  other." 

The  lands  over  large  areas  near  the  coast  are  very  fer- 
tile, and  produce  excellent  sugar-cane  and  cotton. 

All  the  drainage  of  the  middle  and  western  part  of  the 
province  is  into  the  Sao  Francisco.  Some  of  the  streams 
are  quite  large  ;  but,  as  has  been  remarked  by  Cazal,*  they 
disappear  in  the  dry  season,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the 
majority  of  the  rivers  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  province, 
which  flow  into  the  sea.  During  the  rains  tlie  streams,  like 
those  of  Baliia,  swell  tremendously,  but  in  dry  weather  they 
dry  up  entirely.  The  principal  rivers  emptying  into  the  sea 
are  the  following :  the  Una,  whose  mouth  is  a  few  leagues 
north  of  the  boundary  line  of  Alagdas ;  between  this  river 
and  Pernambuco  are  the  Serenhaem,  Ipojuca,  and  Pira- 
pama.  The  Gapibaribe  empties  at  Pernambuco.  The  Una, 
Ipojuca,  and  Gapibaribe  are  quite  respectable  rivers,  if  we 
consider  their  length,  the  Ipojuca  having  a  course  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles ;  but  during  the  dry  season 
tliey  disappear,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sea,t 
so  that  they  are  consequently  of  little  or  no  service  for  navi- 
gation. The  climate,  of  course,  varies  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.     Along  the  coast  it  is  damp  and  hot,  though 

*  "Da  Villa  do  PenSdo  ath^  a  da  Barra  do  Rio-Grande,  em  cnjo  inter- 
Tallo  08  viandantcs  contain  acima  de  dnzentas  Icgnas,  nfto  sahe  para  o  rio  de 
S.  Francisco  nm  ad  regato  no  tempo  da  seoca.*'  Corografia  Brasilica,  VoL  11. 
p.  158. 

t  Dr.  McGrath  of  Pemambnoo  kindly  fent  me  a  tracing  of  a  map  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  province.  In  a  note  he  says :  "  These  rivers  look  reiy  fo^ 
midable  on  paper,  but,  as  yon  are  probably  weU  aware,  they  amount  to  almost 
nothing  above  tide-water  during  the  dry  season." 
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refreshed  by  sea  breezes  (Pomp^o).  In  the  interior  it  is 
very  hot  and  very  dry,  especially  during  the  rainy  season, 
which  lasts  from  March  to  June.  Yon  Tschudi  says  that 
it  is  not  so  oppressingly  hot  at  Pemambuco  as  at  Rio.  The 
population  of  the  province  is  principally  confined  to  the 
eastern  part  near  the  coast,  and  to  the  border  of  the  SSo 
Francisco.  In  the  region  of  the  mattas  there  are  numerous 
and  well-conducted  sugai*  estates,  which  produce  a  large 
quantity  of  sugar,  molasses,  and  rum.  Pomp^o  says,  that  in 
1857  the  president  of  the  province  reported  1,106  sugar- 
mills,  18  of  which  were  operated  by  steam  and  846  by  water. 
These  produced,  in  1856, 18,498: 000$000  worth  of  sugar, 
and  the  same  year  1,341,354  canadas  of  aguardente  (native 
rum)  were  exported,  worth  616:000$000.  Pomp^o,  writ- 
ing in  1864,  places  the  exportation  of  sugar  at  over  four 
millions  of  arrobas.  Von  Tschudi,  in  1866,  estimated  the 
yearly  export  at  over  one  hundred  and  forty  millions  of 
pounds.  The  cotton  of  Pernambuco  is  reckoned  very  good, 
and,  according  to  Von  Tschudi,  it  brings  the  price  of  good 
Louisiana  cotton.  The  region  of  the  Garanhuns,  lying  just 
north  of  the  middle  of  the  province  of  AlagSas,  is  noted  for 
its  cotton.  Cazal*  says  that  the  Serra  de  Garanhuns  is 
covered  by  woods,  and  that  streams  descend  from  it,  but 
are  soaked  up  and  disappear  on  reaching  the  sandy  campos 
of  the  vicinity.  This  region  produces  also  maize,  mandi- 
oca,  feijSo,  and  fruits  of  various  kinds. 

Among  the  fruits  for  which  this  province  is  famous  are 
the  mango  and  the  delicious  giant  pine-apple  known  as  the 
Abacaxi.  Cocoa  palms  are  planted  in  large  groves  on  the 
coast,  and  produce  a  very  considerable  revenue.  In  the 
Sertfio  a  large  number  of  cattle  are  raised.    Pomp^  esti- 

*  Carografia  BraaUea,  Yol.  IT.  p.  159. 
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mated  that  in  1864  there  ought  to  be  1,800,000  inhabitants; 
but  there  has  been  no  census  for  many  years.  Almeida ,  in 
his  Atlas,  estimates  the  population  of  the  proyince  at 
1,220,000  souls,  of  which  the  capital  has  90,000. 
'  Owing  to  the  flatness  of  the  coast  and  the  small  size  of 
the  rivers,  there  are  but  few  ports  capable  of  admitting 
large  vessels.  We  find  in  use  on  this  coast,  principally  for 
the  purpose  of  fishing,  the  Jangada,  a  narrow  raft  of  light 
logs,  carrying  a  large  triangular  sail,  —  a  craft  which  may 
be  launched  through  the  surf  on  the  open  coast.  Of  these, 
in  18G4,  the  province  possessed  between  seven  and  eight 
hundred.  The  city  of  Pemambuco,*  or  Recife,!  owes  its 
importance  to  its  consolidated  beach  or  stone  reef.  Except 
for  this,  it  would  offer  no  advantages  for  trade.  Its  posi- 
tion, in  the  very  easternmost  part  of  the  empire,  makes  the 
port  exceedingly  convenient  of  access;    and  ships  from 

*  The  name  Pernambaoo  is  derired  from  the  Tupi.  Schalzo  sajs  thmt  it 
means  mare  tbucato,  Cazal  {Caro.  Braz,  11.  170)  makes  it  a  comiption  of 
Paraoabnca,  which  is  said  to  be  the  name  given  to  the  port  by  the  Cahel^ 
who  inhabited  the  place.  The  Roteiro  Geral,  cap.  16  (quoted  in  the  Art  A 
Verifier  ies  Datn,  Vol.  XIII.  p.  256),  says  that  the  name  was  given  because 
the  reef  was  broken  throngh  by  the  sea:  "Se  diz  de  Pemambuco,  por  sua 
pedra  junto  delle  esta  furada  do  mar,  o  qncr  dixer,  Mar  furada."  D*Orbigny 
{VUomvM  Americam,  Tom.  IL  p.  280)  makes  it  a  corruption  of  Paimnambu. 
The  French  call  the  place  Femambonc  or  Pemambouc,  and  the  English  used 
to  call  it  Femambnca 

t  The  name  Recifb  was  given  to  the  citj  because  of  its  reef.  The  Portu- 
guese for  reef  is  recife,  which  word  is  not  derived  fVom  the  Latin  rtdpere,  as  so 
many  authors  would  have  it;  as,  for  instance,  Barlssns  {Rerum  pn  OeU^ 
nium,  &c.,  p.  66),  who  says  :  "Ubi  terminatur,  pagus  fhit,  HecifTa  dicta,  forte 
ab  hoc,  quod  intra  hunc  et  alium  tcme  simllem  tractum  oblongum  qucm  Recif- 
&m  Lapidosam  vocant  recepi  naves  possint  et  soleant,  accipiendis  exponen- 
disque  oneribus."  The  authors  of  the  Art  de  Verifier  let  Lhtet  (Vol.  XIlL 
p.  38)  make  the  same  mistake.  The  word  redjt  is,  according  to  Fonseca, 
derived  from  the  Arabic  racif  or  raxif,  signifying  a  pavemmiin  See  note  on  p 
190. 
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North  America  or  Europe,  bound  for  South  American,  East 
Indian,  or  African  ports,  have  to  go  but  very  little  out  of 
their  way  to  stop  there. 

I  have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  city  is 
situated  on  a  tract  of  low  ground,  occupying  a  deep  inden- 
tation in  the  coast  tertiary  sheet,  and  extending  from  Olinda 
nearly  to  Cape  St.  Augustinho.*  It  is  built  at  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers  Beberibe  and  Capibaribe,  which  unite,  forming 
a  sort  of  delta,  composed  of  a  number  of  irregular  islands 
very  difficult  to  describe,  which  are  enclosed  by  a  net-work 
of  channels.  AH  of  these  islands  are  low,  and  some  are 
marshy.  The  Beberibe  is  the  northernmost  of  the  two 
rivers.  It  takes  its  rise  to  the  northwest  of  Pernambuco  ; 
at  Olinda,  about  two  miles  north  of  Pernambuco,  it  meets  a 
very  narrow  strip  of  sea  beach,  which  extends  southward  to 
Pernambuco,  a  part  of  the  city  being  built  on  the  end  of 
the  spit,  which  broadens  in  the  manner  represented  in  the 
sketch-map  on  the  following  page.  A  channel  from  the  Rio 
Capibaribe  joins  the  Beberibe  just  above  its  mouth,  and  this 
cuts  off  from  the  mainland  a  large  island,  on  which  a  second 
division  of  the  city  is  built,  while  the  third  quarter  is  situ- 
ated on  the  mainland,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Capibaribe, 
opposite  its  mouth.  These  three  quarters  are  united  by 
bridges,  several  of  which  are  of  excellent  construction. 

To  the  southward  a  bay  penetrates  deeply  into  the  land, 
but  its  waters  are  very  shallow. 

That  part  of  the  city  built  on  the  extremity  of  the  sand 
beach  above  described  is  called  Recife,  though  foreigners 
almost  invariably  use  the  name  Pernambuco.  It  is  very 
closely  built  up  with  warehouses,  stores,  custom-house  build- 
ings, &c.,  and  is  tlie  centre  of  the  commerce.   On  the  beach 

*  Kidder  oompiires  this  tract  to  the  Bahian  "ReconcaTo." 
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just  to  the  north  are  the  celebrated  old  fortresses  of  Bnim 
and  Buraco. 

Opposite  the  former,  and  distant  about  250  bragas  from 
the  shore,  the  stone  reef*  begins  abruptly,  and  runs  in  al- 

*  The  reef  has  been  described  over  and  over  again  bj  the  old  navigators 
and  traveUers  in  Brazil.  A  ver/  curious  drawing  of  it  is  to  be  fonnd  in  a  Dutch 
work  published  in  1624,  and  entitled  Reya-boedc  van  het  rydce  BrasSien,  I  do 
not  know  the  author's  name.  The  sketch  is,  however,  so  inaccurate  as  to  be  of 
no  value  as  showing  the  structure  of  the  reef  Barleus  not  only  speaks  of  the 
reef,  but  he  gives  a  large  copper-plate  engraving  of  it,  together  with  an  excel- 
lent map.  There  is  another  large  and  curious  copper-plate  of  Pemambuco  and 
the  reef  in  the  "  Historia  delle  Overre  del  regna  del  Brasile,  dal  P.  F.  Gio. 
Gioseppe  di  Teresa  Carmelitano  Schalso,"  published  1 698.  Speaking  of  the  reef, 
Schalzo  sajs  :  "  Vien  reparato  da  vn  come  roarauigloso  molo  iui  formato  dalla 
natnra  il  quale  s'inalsa  sopra  I'acqne,  distendendosi  gran  quantita  di  leghe  tagli- 
ato  dall'istessa  natnra  con  tanta  cgualtk,  come  si  vefzgono  i  moli  con  immensi 
dispcndij  fatti  dairarto."    Dapper  also  figures  it  in  his  Anurioa. 

This  reef  is  represented  in  Kidder's  "  Brazil,"  and  in  Kidder  and  Fletcher's 
"  Brazil  and  the  Brazilians,"  as  if  it  were  two  or  three  miles  distant  from  the 
dtj  1  A  comparison  between  the  views  of  Pemambuco  in  these  works  with  a 
good  map  will  prove  amusing  I  What  is  the  nse  of  stating  a  thing  in  words, 
and  then  giving  the  lie  to  it  in  an  illustration? 
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most  a  straight  line  southward,  passing  within  a  few  hundred 
feet  of  the  city,  extending  across  the  baj,  and  then  skirting 
the  shore  for  some  distance  south.  I  have  been  able  to  ex- 
amine it  onlj  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and,  since  the  maps 
and  charts  differ  so  widely  among  themselves,  I  can  form  no 
definite  idea  of  its  real  length.  Barlaeus  gives  a  map  and 
drawing  of  a  similar  reef  extending  across  tlie  mouth  of  a 
bay  to  the  south  of  Pemambuco,  near  Cape  Saint  Augustine, 
if  I  remember  rightly. 

I  have  already  described  with  much  detail  the  stone  reefs 
or  consolidated  beaches  of  Porto  Seguro,  Santa  Cruz,  and 
Bahia.  The  Pemambucan  reef,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  has 
precisely  the  same  structure.  It  is  the  consolidated  core 
of  an  ancient  beach  which  has  been  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  the  encroachment  of  the  sea.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  great  length  and  the  straightness  of  its  course. 
It  is  exposed  to  a  much  heavier  surf  than  the  Porto  Seguro 
and  Santa  Cruz  reefs,  and  at  high  tide  and  during  heavy 
weather  it  is  usually  deluged  by  the  waves.  The  northern 
end  breaks  down  abruptly  as  at  Porto  Seguro,  and  forms  a 
wide  opening  for  the  entrance  of  shipping.  Near  this  ex- 
tremity stands  the  ancient  Dutch  fort,  known  as  the  Picfio, 
together  with  a  lighthouse.  A  part  of  the  reef  is  artifi- 
cially built  up  with  masonry,  to  make  it  a  more  efficient 
breakwater.  Ships  of  ordinary  draught  and  small  steamers 
enter  the  port,  but  the  larger  men-of-war  and  the  ocean 
steamers  usually  anchor  at  a  distance  off  the  reef. 

The  water  along  this  coast  is  very  shallow,  and  the  sound- 
ings continue  for  many  miles  out  from  the  shore.  The  tides 
rise  at  Pernambuco  about  six  feet. 

Pemambuco  is  one  of  the  calling  stations  of  the  United 
States,  English,  and  French  mail  steamers,  and  it  is  the 
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head-quarters  of  a  steamboat  company  whose  boats  run  to 
various  points  on  the  coast  to  tlie  north  and  south. 

The  Pemambuco  and  Sao  Francisco  Railroad  is  in  about 
tlie  same  condition  as  the  Bahia  and  Sao  Francisco  line. 
It  extends  southwestward  from  the  city  through  the  fertile 
sugar  lands,  but  it  is,  I  believe,  completed  for  a  distance  of 
only  about  eighty  or  ninety  miles,  the  present  terminus  being 
Una  on  the  river  of  the  same  name.  I  owe  to  the  kindness 
of  Dr.  McGrath  of  Pernambuco,  and  Mr.  Mann,  the  super- 
intendent of  tlie  road,  the  following  table  of  heights,  along 
the  line :  — 

Distances  in  Kilometres.  Feet  above  the  Seiu 

Marca  9  no  Arsenal  de  Marinha     .        .        •     10.00 
Turntable  de  C.  Pontaa      .        .        .        .         17.96 

2-/^  Ponte  de  Afogados 27.16 

S^jg  Esta^ao  de  Boa  Viagem      *        .        •        .        35.11 

PoDte  de  Jaboatao 26.25 

Ponte  de  Pirapama 29.12 

31 A  Villa  do  Cabo 66.00 

Centre  do  tunnel 184.00 

Ponte  de  Utinga 210.00 

45      £8ta9ao  de  Olinda 340.00 

61^  Pedreiras  de  Timb6-a8S<i         ....  373.00 

57^  £sta9ao  de  Escada 314.50 

70  "        "  Frexeiras 404.00 

Contendas 413.00 

Ponte  de  Amaragi 296  18 

Plana 387.30 

113^  Estaqao  d'Agoa  Preta 463.00 

Ponte  de  Formigueiro         .        .        •        .      418.96 

Excava^ao  no  Sitio  Gomes      •        •        •        •  505.96 

124^;^  Estate  Una 437.96 

About  thirty  miles  north  of  Pemambuco  Is  the  large  and 
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fertile  island  of  Itainarac&,  which  is  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  a  narrow  but  deep  channel  like  a  river,  the 
island  being  set  into  the  mainland,  and  not  lying  off  the 
coast  as  it  is  usually  represented  on  maps.  It  is  about  ten 
or  twelve  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  very  narrow. 
The  land  is  low,  and  it  is  interesting  geologically  on  account 
of  its  limestones,  which  contain  fossils,  and  apparently  be- 
long to  the  cretaceous,  if  one  may  judge  from  a  report  made 
to  the  Brazilian  government  by  the  engineer  Paulo  Jos^  de 
Oliveira,  who  was  sent  to  examine  the  island  for  coal,  which 
had  been  reported  to  exist  there.  Oliveira  speaks  of  a  bed 
of  chalky  limestone,  ^'  containing  some  fossils  of  the  turilite 
and  cardiias  family,"  aud  also  of  other  fossils  of  the  *•*•  anan- 
chiles  family,"  found  at  Porto  das  Caixas. 

Dr.  McGrath  of  Pemambuco  has  kindly  undertaken  to 
have  a  collection  made  from  these  limestones,  and  I  hope 
that  we  may  soon  have  tlieir  age  satisfactorily  determined. 
Lime  is  manufactured  on  Itamarac&  from  these  rocks,  and 
also  from  corals  which  abound  in  the  vicinity.*  Oliveira 
reports  the  existence  of  iron  ore  on  the  island.  A  small 
quantity  of  salt  is  made  on  the  coast  from  sea-water.  The 
island  is  very  fertile,  and  is  covered  with  sugar  plantations 
and  cocoa-palm  gi'oves.  The  eastern  side  is  thickly  planted 
from  one  end  to  the  other  with  these  beautiful  and  useful 
trees. 

Fernando  de  Noronha  belongs  to  the  province  of  Pemam- 
buco, though  it  is  situated  to  the  north  of  Cape  Sao  Roque. 
It  lies  in  lat.  8^  56'  S.  and  long.  32^  40'  W.  of  Greenwich 
and  is  distant  from  the  coast  about  two  hmidred  miles.  It 
consists  of  one  large  island  and  several  smaller  ones,  the 
whole  being,  according  to  Darwin,  nine  miles  long  and  three 

•  See  Kidder's  Brazil,  Vol.  II.  pc  172. 
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in  breadth.  This  distinguished  observer  visited  it,  and  I 
cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  his  own  description  of  the 
geological  structure  of  the  island :  — 


ISLASD  or  FEBMASDO  DK  MOROKHA.* 

"  The  ^hole  seems  to  be  of  volcanic  origin,  although  there  is  no 
appearance  of  any  crater  or  of  any  one  central  eminence.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  is  a  hill  one  thousand  feet  high,  of  which  the 
upper  four  hundred  feet  consist  of  a  precipitous,  singularly  shaped 
pinnacle  formed  of  columnar  phonolite,  containing  numerous  ciys- 
tals  of  glassy  feldspar  and  a  few  needles  of  hornblende.  From 
the  highest  accessible  point  of  this  hill  I  could  distinguish  in 
different  parts  of  the  group  several  other  conical  hills,  apparently 
of  the  same  nature.  At  St  Helena  there  are  similar  great  conical 
protuberant  masses  of  phonohte  nearly  one  thousand  feet  in  height, 
which  have  been  formed  by  the  injection  of  fluid  feldspathic  lava 
into  yielding  strata.  If  this  hill  has  had,  as  is  probable,  a  similar 
origin,  denudation  has  been  here  effected  on  an  enormous  scale. 
Near  the  base  of  this  hill  I  observed  beds  of  white  tuff,  intersected 
by  numerous  dikes,  some  of  them  amygdaloidal  basalt  and  others 
of  trachyte  ;  and  beds  of  slaty  phonolite,  with  the  planes  of  cleavage 
directed  northwest  and  southeast.  Part  of  this  rock,  where  the 
crystals  were  scanty,  closely  resembled  common  clay  slates  altered 
by  the  contact  of  a  trap  dike.  The  laminae  of  rocks,  which  un- 
doubtedly have  once  been  fluid,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  subject  well 
deserving  of  attention.  On  the  beach  there  were  numerous  frag- 
ments of  compact  basalt,  of  which  rock  a  distant  fagade  of  columns 
seems  to  be  formed.*'  f 

*  This  sketch  I  copy  from  UUoa.    The  water-line  has  been  Inadvertentlj 
omitted, 
t  Geological  Obsenrations,  Part  II.  pp.  23, 24. 
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The  island  is  almost  deprived  of  vegetation,  resulting 
from  the  dryness  of  the  climate,  and  UUoa  *  tells  us  that 
sometimes  two  or  three  years  pass  without  rain.  On  this 
barren  rock  the  Brazilian  government  has  established  a 
penal  station.  Flocks  of  searbirds  resort  to  the  island  to 
breed,  and  sea-turtles  in  great  numbers  lay  in  the  sands  of 
the  shore  during  certain  months.  The  harbor  is  an  open 
roadstead.  If  the  reports  of  navigators  are  correct  the 
island  is  surrounded  by  coral  reefs. 

*  "  La  esterilidad  de  esta  Isla  no  precede  de  la  mala  calidad  de  su  Tierra, 
pues  produce  todo  quanto  se  siembra  en  ella  proprio  de  Paises  c^idos,  sino  de 
la  falta  de  hamedad ;  porqne  passan  dos,  j  tres  alios  sin  Hover,  ni  Terse  el  mas 
leve  aparato  de  Agna ;  j  su  escas^z  es  causa  de  que  se  seqnen  totalmente  todas 
las  plantas,  faltando  la  Agna  k  los  Arroyos,  j  lo  mas  pingue  de  toda  la  Isla 
qnando  las  Nnbes  no  la  fecnndizan  oon  su  riego,  se  ynelye  tan  iCrido,  y  desapaci- 
ble,  como  los  PeSones,  j  Rocas ;  en  la  casion,  que  Uegamos,  se  havian  passado 
dos  alios  sin  caer  Agna  algnna."  —  Ulloa,  Rdadon  Hiatorica  dd  Viage,  &c., 
Parte  U.,  Tomo  Quarto,  p.  416. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  PROVINCE  OF  PABAHYBA  DO  NORTE, 

Limits  of  the  Province.  —  The  Serra  or  Plateau  of  the  Cairiris  Velhos.  ^  The 
Climate,  Prodnctions,  &c.,  of  the  Province.  — Fertile  Lands  found  only  along 
the  Coast.  —  The  Rio  Parahyba  do  Norte,  its  Navigability.  —  The  City  of 
Parahyba.  —  The  Consolidated  Beach  at  the  Mouth  of  the  River.  —  The  River 
and  Town  of  Mamanguape.  —  The  Geology  of  the  Vicinity  of  Parahyba. 
—  Cretaceous  Limestone  with  Fossils.  —  Observations  of  Professor  Agassis 
and  Mr.  Williams.  —  Mr.  Williams's  Observations  on  the  Geology  of  the 
Country  between  Parahyba  and  the  Gold-Mines  of  Pianco.  —  Mode  of 
Occurrence  of  the  Gold.  —  "  The  Tasso  Brazilian  Gold-Mining  Company 
(Limited)." 

The  Province  of  Parahyba  do  Norte  lies  to  the  north  of 
that  of  Pernambuco,  from  which  it  is  Beparated  by  the  Serra 
dos  Cairirfs  Velhos,  which  seems  to  be  the  continuation  east- 
ward of  the  Serra  Araripe.  As  laid  down  on  the  maps,  the 
serra  is  noteworthy  for  its  west-east  trend,  though  it  pre- 
sents a  gentle  curve  to  the  southward.  This  is  in  direct 
contrast  with  that  of  the  other  serras  on  the  coast,  which 
usually  have  a  more  or  less  northeast  direction. 

The  principal  mountain  ranges  crossing  the  province,  as 
the  Borborema  and  Teixeira,  have  a  direction  considerably 
to  the  cast  of  north.  These  are  composed  of  gneiss.  This 
abnormal  trend  attributed  to  the  Cairirfs  Velhos  would  be 
sufficient  to  lead  one  to  suspect  that  the  so-called  serra  be- 
longed to  the  same  class  as  the  Araripe  and  the  "  serras " 
dividing  the  Sao  Francisco  and  Tocantins  basins,  and  the 
suspicion  is  confirmed  by  Pompdo,  who  says  that  the  Serra 
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Borborema  forms  in  the  south  an  extensive  plateau.  So  that 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Cairirfs  Yelhos  are  verj 
erroneously  laid  down  on  the  maps,  and  do  not  form  a  nar- 
row mountain  chain,  as  represented. 

The  province  forms  a  regular  oblong  about  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  *  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  about 
ninety  miles  from  north  to  south.  The  interior,  as  in  Per- 
nambuco,  is  uneven,  and  there  are  some  considerable  serras. 
The  climate  is  very  dry.  The  country  is  very  poorly  watered, 
and  is  consequently  covered  with  a  very  scanty  vegetation,  so 
that  it  is  fit  only  for  pasturage.  Pomp^o  says  that  the  cattle 
subsist  largely  on  the  macambira,  a  bromcliaceous  plant, 
which  not  only  furnishes  food,  but  is  sufficiently  juicy  to 
quench  their  thirst.  The  coast  is  low,  and  much  of  it  is 
very  sandy.f  As  in  Pernambuco,  there  are  some  fertile 
lands  along  the  coast  admitting  of  cultivation,  and  they 
are  in  part  covered  by  forest.  These  lands  produce  cotton, 
sugar,  ^  tobacco,  &c. 

The  climate  of  this  province  is  hot,  but  on  the  coast  the 
heat  is  modified  by  the  breezes  from  the  sea.  It  is  very  dry, 
and  from  time  to  time  severe  droughts  prevail,  causing  much 
distress.    The  province  is  reputed  healthy  for  Brazilians. 

The  principal  river^of  the  province  is  the  Parahyba  do 
Norte,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  Serra  de  Borborema,  near 
the  southern  border  of  the  province,  and,  skirting  the  prov- 
ince line,  flows  east  a  few  degrees  north  to  the  sea. 

At  its  mouth  the  Parahyba  forms  a  sort  of  estuary,  which 

*  Pomp^o  aajs  one  hundred  and  ten  leagues,  which  is  rery  far  from  being 
correct. 

t  See  Roster's  Travels. 

I  Poinp6o  sajTS  that  in  1864  there  were  one  hundred  and  sixty  sugar  factories 
in  the  province. 

19» 
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is  quite  wide,  and  opens  into  the  sea  from  the  south,  as  do 
many  of  the  other  rivers  along  this  part  of  the  coast. 

The  Parahyba  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  up  to  the  city 
of  the  same  name,  the  capital  of  the  province,  a  distance  of 
three  leagues  above  the  mouth  (Pompdo).*  Small  vessels 
ascend  about  the  same  distance  above  the  city,  and  canoes 
are  said  to  go  as  far  as  Pilar,  many  leagues  farther,  but  the 
influence  of  the  tide,  according  to  Pomp^o,  is  felt  only  six 
leagues  above  the  river  mouth. 

The  city  of  Parahyba  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  and  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  town.  It 
numbers,  according  to  Almeida,  14,000  inhabitants.!  Its 
exports  are  principally  cotton  and  sugar,  which  are  sent  to 
Pernambuco.  Pomp^o  says  that  during  the  year  1862-63 
there  were  exported  201,890  arrobas  of  cotton,  worth 
8,021:124$800,  and  620,270  of  cotton,  worth  821:120$000. 

BarlsBus  ^  gives  a  chart  of  the  mouth  of  the  Parahyba 
River,  of  which  I  give  on  the  opposite  page  a  reduced  copy. 
It  is  interesting  because  it  shows  a  stone  reef  extending 
across  its  mouth,  leaving  an  entrance  between  it  and  the 
point  on  the  soutliem  side  of  the  river.  Tlie  reef  begins  off 
the  point  on  which  stands  tlie  old  fort  Cabedello,  and  runs 
parallel  with  the  shore  in  a  southwest  direction  for  some 
distance.  At  its  southern  extremity  it  is,  according  to 
BarlflBus's  chart,  triple,  two  short  reefs  lying  inside  of  it. 

I  introduce,  for  comparison  with  Barlseus,  a  copy  of  part  of 
a  map  of  the  mouth  of  the  same  river  by  Almeida,  which 
ought  to  be  more  accurate,  though  it  does  not  represent  the 
reef  with  so  much  care. 

*  Judging  fh>m  Mrs.  Agauiz's  description  of  the  Professor's  Tisit  to  Paithjbi, 
the  steamer  was  nnable  to  go  up  as  fiir  as  the  town, 
t  The  population  of  the  province  is  abont  300,000  (Abneida). 
X  Rerumper  Octennium  in  BrxuiUa,  Ac,  1647. 
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About  eighteen  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Parahyba 
is  the  mouth  of  the  Mamanguape,  a  much  smaller  stream 
than  the  Parahyba.  It  is  said  to  admit  of  navigation  for 
smacks  as  far  as  the  important  town  of  Mamanguape,  which 
lies  about  four  leagues  from  the  sea.  According  to  the 
Dicdonario  Geographico  there  is  a  stone  reef  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  Almeida  represents  a  lino  of  reefs  as  run- 
ning along  part  of  the  coast.  Cotton  is  one  of  the  chief 
exports  of  the  district  of  Mamanguape. 

Of  tlie  geology  of  the  province  of  Parahyba  we  know  very 
little,  except  what  is  to  be  found  in  a  short  paper  by  Mr.  E. 
Williamson,*  from  which  I  condense  the  following :  — 

"  From  Tambalic  (Tambahti  1)  to  Parahyba  the  surface  is 
covered  by  thick  beds  of  ferruginous  conglomerate In  some 

*  On  the  Geology  of  the  Parahyba  and  Pernambuco  Gold  Regions,  by  E. 
WiUiamson,  Proceedings  of  Manchester  Geological  Society.  This  pamph- 
let, which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Professor  Bonazny  Price,  of  Oxford,*  bears 
no  date. 
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places  the  conglomerate  becomes  bo  very  coorae  that  it  is  wholtj' 
made  up  of  water-worn  pebbles,  of  quarti,  gneiss,  and  the  harder 
schistose  rocks,  cemented  together  by  peroiide  of  iron.  The  size 
of  the  pebbles  varies  Irom  that  of  a  small  nut  to  boulders  weighing 
four  or  five  pounds.  This  class  is  well  represented  below  the 
baths  at  Tambalic ;  but  as  thej  approach  the  river  towards 
Parahyba  they  gradually  become  mixed  with  Euer  and  more  argil- 
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laoeous  beds,  tintil,  at  last,  at  Sta.  Rita,  a  few  miles  out  from 
Parahjba,  they  have  become  divided  into  regular  bands  of  marls, 
sands,  and  conglomerates."  These  deposits  are  probably  tertiary. 
"  Immediately  underlying  the  ferruginous  conglomerates  of  Para- 
hyba  there  occur  beds  of  secondary  limestone,  haying  a  strike 
nearly  north  and  south,  and  dipping  gently  to  the  east  For  the 
most  part  these  limestones  are  siliceous,  though  at  intervals  beds 
of  nearly  pure  limestone  and  argillaceous  bands  occur." 

Mr.  Williamson  states  that  he  found  a  cast  of  a  fish  tooth 
and  some  estherians  in  this  limestone,  and  that  similar  beds 
abounding  in  fish  remains  occur  at  Minas  da  Cachoeira. 
Professor  Agassiz  touched  at  Parahyba  on  his  return  from 
the  Amazonas  and  visited  exposures  of  these  rocks  in  the 
vicinity.  He  found  the  limestone  of  a  soft  texture,  of  a 
white  or  gray  color,  and  destitute  of  recognizable  fossils. 
From  the  green  shales  he  obtained  species  of  estherians 
which  appear  to  be  identical  with  some  occurring  in  the 
Bahian  beds.  Tliis  latter  observation  is  of  much  interest, 
since  it  would  appear  to  indicate  the  existence,  on  this  part 
of  the  coast,  of  fresh-water  deposits  like  those  at  Bahia. 

Mr.  Williamson's  description  of  the  gneissoid  rocks  and 
of  the  gold  deposits  I  give  in  full,  as  it  is  the  only  clear 
account  of  the  way  in  which  gold  occurs  in  this  kind  of  rocks 
in  Brazil :  — 

'*  The  first  clear  outcrop  of  the  rocks,  from  Parahyba,  occurs  at 
Batalha  on  the  river  Parahyba ;  it  is  a  homblendic  rock,  with 
numerous  small  bands  of  quartz  and  feldspar  much  contorted. 

"  Between  the  river  Parahyba  and  Pilar  a  very  coarse  gneiss 
occurs,  with  laige  crystals  of  white  feldspar  and  black  mica ;  at 
Pilar  the  gneiss  is  interstratified  with  mica  schists,  generally  fine 
in  texture ;  at  Mendon^a,  Mocheira,  and  Ing&  Yelho  beds  of  similar 
character  again  occur,  interstratified  with  gneiss ;  at  the  last-named 
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place  the  schistose  beds  become  more  fi«quent^  until  at  Ingfi  the 
whole  of  the  beds  are  micaceous  and  homblendic  schists.  A  little 
past  Ing&  a  hard  close-grained  gneiss  rock  appears ;  this  flanks  the 
mountains  of'  Lagradoura,  which  chiefly  consist  of  a  white  por- 
phyroid  gneiss,  holding  laige  cleavable  crystals  of  pure  orthoclase, 
interstratified  with  bands  of  syenitic  and  granitoid  gneiss,  much 
resembling  granite.  On  the  northern  flank  the  hard  clos&grained 
gneiss  rocks  again  occur. 

"Between  Lagradoura  and  Campinas  a  well-marked  band  — 
granitoid  porphyry — occurs,  standing  out  some  fifty  and  one 
hundred  feet  higher  than  the  softer  rocks  which  surround  them ; 
this  porphyry  contains  laige  crystals  of  white  orthoclase.  At 
Campinaa  a  series  of  micaceous  beds  occur,  containing  plates  of 
mica.  The  largest  was  about  two  inches  in  diameter ;  but  I  was 
told  that  plates  a  foot  square  had  been  found ;  following  this  run 
of  micaceous  schist  is  a  band  of  porphyiy,  in  which  large  cleavable 
ciystals  of  white  orthoclase  are  embedded  in  a  granular  matrix  of 
quartz  and  feldspar.  I  could  distinguish  no  true  bedding  lines  in 
this  band,  but  from  its  dip  and  strike,  an  unbroken  outcrop,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  might  be  interbedded ;  the  succeeding 
rocks  are  mica-schists,  and  gneiss. 

''  At  Caximba  Nova  another  band  of  hard  granitoid  rock  occurs ; 
following  this  there  are  a  long  series  of  mica  schists  and  gneiss ; 
near  to  Caraool  occurs  a  series  of  black  schists,  alternating  with 
bands  of  granular  black  rock ;  the  schists  are  occasionally  mica- 
ceous. At  Caracol  a  small  series  of  mica  schists  divide  two  broad 
bands  of  granitoid  rock,  in  places  these  much  resemble  the  true 
granites ;  overlying  the  upper  one  is  a  small  band  of  homblendic 
schist^  this  is  followed  by  a  long  series  of  flaggy  mica  schists.  At 
Camahtiba  these  are  succeeded  by  bands  of  hard,  close-grained 
gneiss ;  this  flanks  the  mountains  of  Teixeira  (rocks  similar  in 
character  occur  at  Queimada  on  the  opposite  flanks) ;  the  rocks  of 
the  TeUeira  mountains  bear  such  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of 
Lagradoura,  that  I  think  they  may  be  but  a  repetition  of  the  same 
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beds.  Between  Queimada  and  the  Minas  da  Caxoeira,  anothei' 
broad  series  of  the  same  class  occuifs ;  the  remainder  of  the  rocks 
on  the  section  are  gneiss,  alternating  with  bands  of  mica 
schists. 

*'  At  various  places  on  the  section  bedd  of  quartz  and  quartsite, 
with  plates  of  mica,  were  interstratified  with  the  harder  rocks ;  the 
beds  varied  from  a  few  feet  to  two  hundred  feet  in  thickness ;  the 
smaller  bands  were  often  beautifully  opalescent,  the  laxiger  bands 
granular  or  amorphous.  Heematitic  and  titanic  iion  ores  always 
accompany  them. 

"  On  my  journey  from  Parahyba  to  the  mines  I  &Qed  to  detect 
any  beds  of  limestone  interstratified  with  the  Liaurentian  rocks,  but 
I  was  informed  that  limestone  interstratified  with  the  rocks  had 
been  observed  in  other  places  where  the  limestones  had  not  been 
hidden  by  the  covering  of  ferruginous  detritus. 

"  The  rocks  at  the  Minas  da  Caxoeira,  and  the  position  of  the 
gold-bearing  veins,  will  be  best  understood  on  reference  to  the 
accompanying  section,  taken  along  the  bed  of  the  Bruscus  River, 
for  a  length  of  about  six  miles.* 

"  At  the  southern  extremity,  divided  by  a  band  of  softer  rock, 
are  two  broad  and  well-marked  bands  of  syenitic  gneiss,  one  of 
which  forms  the  bed  of  the  beautiful  waterfalls  of  the  Bruscus ; 
underlying  these  is  a  series  of  schistose  gneiss,  and  a  narrow  band 
of  syenite ;  it  is  a  bluish-gray  crystalline  rock,  and  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  some  of  the  Welsh  upper  Cambrian  feldspar  rocks. 
Succeeding  these  are  the  gold-bearing  series,  which  almost  wholly 
consist  of  fine-grained  micaceous  gneiss,  passing  imperceptibly 
into  mica  schists. 

"  Crossing  a  bend  of  the  river  a  little  before  reaching  the  Lima 
lode,  a  small  band  of  dark  brownish-gray  feldspar  rock  occurs ;  it 
is  subtranslucent,  and  in  places  shows  chatoyant  colors ;  a  little 
farther  on  is  a  band  of  white  crystalline  limestone,  containing 
hexagonal  crystals  of  biotite ;  in  the  bed  of  the  river  it  is  small, 

*  Thin  section  is  omitted. 
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but  about  a  mile  farther  east  from  this  point,  at  a  place  called 
Piao,  it  is  said  to  be  a  mile  broad  on  the  outcrop. 

''A  little  east  from  where  the  Descubridora  lode  crosses  the 
stream  there  occur  a  few  beds  of  earthy  plumbaginous  schists,  in 
which  are  two  lenticular  veins  of  graphite ;  they  seem  to  be  of 
small  extent  and  of  a  very  indifferent  quality. 

"  At  Cacimbinhas,  a  few  miles  farther  on  than  the  Bda  Esperanga 
lode,  another  broad  and  well-marked  band  of  syenitic  gneiss  occurs, 
quite  as  large  as  that  of  the  waterfalls. 

"  The  auriferous  veins  which  traverse  these  rocks  are  very  nu- 
merous; they  appear  as  irregular  lenticular  masses,  running  parallel 
to  the  strike,  often  dipping  between,  but  rarely  cutting  through, 
the  beds.  The  matrix  of  the  lodes  is  a  coarse  white  semi-opaque 
quartz,  containing  small  quantities  of  the  arsenides  and  sulphides 
of  iron,  sulphides  of  copper,  lead  and  zinc ;  most  of  the  galenas 
contain  antimony.  The  variety  of  minerals  resulting  from  the 
decomposition  of  these  ores  are  very  numerous,  — carbonate  of 
zinc,  carbonate  and  chloro-phosphate  of  lead,  phosphate,  arseniate 
and  carbonate  of  copper,  oxides  of  antimony  and  native  sulphur 
are  common  in  some  of  the  lodes ;  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate 
and  chromate  of  lead  were  more  rare  ;  native  gold  was  sparingly 
scattered  throughout  nearly  all  the  lodes,  and  in  the  Bda  Esperan^ 
veins,  grains  of  platinum  were  found. 

"  The  run  of  rocks  in  the  valley  of  the  Bruscus  are  very  aurifer- 
ous, and  quartz  veins  abundant ;  and  though  the  rocks  are  greatly 
contorted,  no  trace  of  a  true  fault  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
whole  district ;  this  singularity  appears  to  belong  to  all  the  altered 
rocks  which  I  examined  in  Parahyba  and  Pemambuco,  for  during 
a  ride  of  1,000  miles  I  failed  to  detect  any ;  it  is  to  this  want  of 
true  fructures  that  I  ascribe  the  poorness  of  the  quartz  veins,  there 
being  nothing  fevorable  to  the  concentration  of  the  ores ;  the  gold 
has  been  equally  distributed  throughout  all  the  veins.  It  is  well 
known  to  miners  that  no  veins  are  so  rich  as  those  in  which  the 
faces  of  dissimilar  rocks  are  brought  opposite  each  other  on  the 
walls  of  the  vein. 
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''  On  my  journey  from  the  mines  to  Pemambuco  I  croBsed  the 
same  run  of  rocks  as  those  marked  on  the  section,  and  during  my 
ride  was  able  to  trace  several  anteclinals ;  this  accounts  for  the 
yast  extent  of  country  covered  by  rocks  of  the  same  age. 

"  About  seventy  leagues  from  Pemambuco  I  found  a  band  of 
quartziferous  porphyry ;  a  specimen  is  exhibited ;  it  has  a  compact 
base,  composed  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  quartz  and  feldspar, 
enclosing  crystals  of  orthoclase  and  grains  of  quartz. 

"  Near  to  Jerimu  there  occur,  within  a  few  leagues  of  each  other, 
two  bands  of  crystalline  limestone ;  one  a  narrow  and  highly 
crystalline  band,  the  other  a  very  broad  band :  in  some  parts  this 
is  micaceous,  but  none  of  the  beds  are  so  highly  crystalline  as  the 
small  band. 

**  The  country  between  Jerimu  and  Pemambuco  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  in  character  to  those  marked  on  the  section  between 
Parahyba  and  Campinas. 

"  The  whole  series  of  these  rocks  agree  in  every  respect  with  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  Canadian  Laurentian  rocks,  as  given 
by  Sir  W.  K  Logan,  viz. :  — 

"  I.  The  total  absence  of  anything  like  ai^gillite  or  clay  slate. 

"  II.  That  nothing  corresponding  to  slaty  cleavage  has  ever  been 
remarked. 

"  III.  That  the  lamination  of  these  masses  is  apparently  in  every 
case  coincident  with,  and  dependent  upon,  the  original  stratification 
of  the  sedimentary  layers.** 

There  was  formed  in  1865  an  English  company  under 
the  name  of  the  ^^  Tasso  Brazilian  Oold-Mining  Company 
(limited),"  to  work  the  mines,  not  only  of  Parahyba,  but  also 
of  Pemambuco.  Among  the  officers  of  this  company  ap- 
pear some  very  honorable  names.  I  am  entirely  uninformed 
as  to  what  this  association  has  done,  or  what  its  prospects 
are. 

Sr.  Jos^  Jacomo  Tasso,  in  an  official  report  made  to  the 

00 
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govenunent  not  long  sinoe,  said  that  seven  distinot  aurifer- 
ous veins  had  been  discovered,  but  washing  was  carried  on 
with  great  difficulty,  because  water  was  scarce,  and  had  to 
be  brought  from  a  distance  of  some  two  or  three  miles. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  PROVINCE  OP  RIO  GRANDE  DO  NORTE. 

Limits  of  the  Province,  its  Position,  Monntain  and  River  Systems,  &c.  —  The 
Rio  Piranhas.  —  Vegetation.  —  Productions.  —  The  Camohuba  Palm  and  its 
Uses.  —  Cochineal.  —  Cattle.  —  Climate.  —  Natal.  —  Geology  of  the  Prov- 
ince. 

This  province  occupies  the  extreme  northeastern  part  of 
Brazil,  and  forms  an  irregular  quadrilateral  about  one  him- 
dred  and  eighteen  miles  in  greatest  length  from  east  to 
west,  and  between  eighty  and  ninety  miles  in  width  from 
south  to  north.  From  Cear&  it  is  separated  by  the  so-called 
serra  or  plateau  of  Appodf.  Two  water-sheds  running 
north-south  divide  the  province  into  three  almost  equal 
parts.  The  eastern  of  these  water-sheds  is  formed  by  a 
continuation  of  the  Serra  Borborema  or  the  Cairirls  Novos, 
east  of  which  a  number  of  little  rivers  run  eastward  to  the 
sea;  these  rivers  being  of  the  same  character  as  those 
of  Pernambuco  and  Bahia,  disappear  in  the  dry  season. 
Pomp^o  says  that  the  Cear&-merim  and  Trahiry  are  per- 
ennial. None  of  these  rivers  are  navigable  for  more  than 
a  few  miles  above  their  mouths. 

The  Bio  Piranhas,  which  originates  in  the  province  of 
Parahyba,  passes  through  the  middle  third  of  the  province 
of  Bio  Grande  do  Norte  with  a  course  almost  due  north, 
emptying  into  the  nea  by  several  mouths,  forming  a  con- 
siderable delta.  This  river  is  sufficiently  large  to  allow 
small  vessels  to  ascend  about  seven  leagues  to  the  town  of 
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Assti,  an  important  place,  noted  for  its  cattle,  its  salines, 
and  commerce  in  salt.  The  Piranhas  takes  its  name  from 
the  fish  of  the  same  name,  which  abounds  in  its  waters. 

Tlie  western  third  of  the  province  is  traversed  by  the  Bio 
Appodf,  of  which  the  Upanema  forms  a  branch.  These 
two  streams  take  their  source  in  the  serras  bounding  the 
province  on  the  south  and  flow  northward,  uniting  only 
a  few  miles  from  the  sea.  Cazal  says  that  the  lands  border- 
ing the  Appodf  are,  for  the  most  part,  plains  diversified  by 
numerous  lagoons  that  dry  up  in  the  rainless  years.  The 
river  is  navigable  for  canoes  only  as  far  as  Santa  Luzia, 
six  leagues  from  the  ocean. 

The  greater  part  of  the  province  is,  like  the  province  of 
Parahyba,  dry  and  largely  covered  by  low,  sparse  vegetation 
(^CalinffOB  carrasquentas),  but  on  the  higher  lands,  where 
the  soil  is  good,  there  are  considerable  areas  covered  by 
forest  and  adapted  for  cultivation.  Forests  are  also  found 
in  the  eastern  part  on  the  low,  swampy  grounds,  and  along 
the  banks  of  some  rivers. 

Cotton  and  sugar-cane  are  tlie  principal  productions  of 
the  country,  and  are  cultivated  on  the  serras  and  river 
margins,  particularly  of  the  rivers  Cear&-merim,  Garimata6, 
Potengf,  Trahiry,  Ac. 

Pomp^o  says  that  there  were,  in  1862,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  sugar  factories  in  the  province,  producing  375,000 
arrobas.  The  camahuba  palm  ( Copemicia  ceri/erd)  is  cul- 
tivated largely  on  the  low  grounds,  and  is  one  of  tlie  most 
important  vegetable  productions  of  tlie  country.  This  beau- 
tiful palm,  which  is  met  with  all  over  the  northeastern 
provinces  of  Brazil,  is  of  so  much  interest  that  I  will  give 
a  short  description  of  it  and  its  many  uses. 

It  grows  to  a  height  of  thirty  or  thirty-five  feet.     The 
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leaf-stalks  remain  persistent  to  a  height  of  six  feet,  more  or 
less,  from  the  gromid,  the  rest  of  the  stem  being  smooth. 
The  fronds  are  fan-shaped,  furnished  with  thorns,  and  dis- 
posed in  a  close  ball-like  head,  so  that  the  tree  presents  a 
very  different  appearance  from  that  of  any  other  species  of 
palm. 

The  nses  to  which  the  different  part  of  the  plant  can  be 
put  are  exceedingly  numerous. 

The  roots  are  used  as  sarsaparilla.  Tlie  stem,  when  about 
six  feet  high,  is  furnished  with  a  pith  which,  treated  with 
water,  gives  a  sort  of  meal  used  for  food  in  famine  times. 
The  adult  stem  is  an  excellent  timber  employed  in  building. 
The  midribs  of  the  fronds  are  used  for  making  fences,  &c., 
the  leaves  for  thatching,  the  fibre  for  cordage.  The  fruit, 
properly  cooked,  tastes  like  boiled  Indian  corn,  and  is  used 
for  food.     The  gum  is  edible. 

Soon  after  the  young  leaves  have  opened,  they  are 
cut  and  dried  in  tlie  shade.  Scales  of  a  waxy  substance 
are  then  easily  dislodged  from  their  surface,  and  may  be 
melted  over  a  fire  into  cakes.  This  is  the  carnahuba 
wax.  The  same  substance  is  said  to  be  furnished  also 
by  the  berries.  It  is  very  brittle  and  brown  in  color,  but 
it  may  be  bleached.  Mixed  with  common  wax  or  tal- 
low, it  is  made  into  candles  of  a  fair  quality.  The  pro- 
portion is  usually  three  parts  carnahuba  to  one  part  wax, 
or  one  eighth  to  one  tenth  of  tallow.  (Burton.)  This 
palm  is  so  very  abundant  that  its  wax  is  likely  to  be- 
come a  very  important  article  of  export  from  the  northern 
provinces 

The  carnahuba  may  be  occasionally  seen  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Bahia.  Burton  met  with  it  in  the  valley  of  the 
SSo  Francisco,  just  above  the  Barra  do  Rio  Grande,  but  it 
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is  most  abundant  growing  on  the  low  lands  bordering  tbe 
streams  in  the  provinces  of  Pemambuco,  Parahjba,  Cearfi, 
and  Piauhj.  The  wax  is  collected  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  one  may  buj  carnahuba  candles  or  wax  all  along  the 
coast.* 

In  additicfn  to  sugar  and  cotton  and  the  carnahuba,  rice, 
mandioca,  beans,  tobacco,  &c.  are  cultivated.  A  species  of 
cochineal  insect  is  found  in  Brazil,  living  on  the  leaves  of 
cacti,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  it  might  be  cultivated 
successfully  in  this  province,  and  made  an  article  of  com- 
merce. Pomp^o  says  that  it  is  found  in  the  SertSo  of 
Seridii,  but  he  does  not  say  whether  it  is  made  use  of  or 

not.f 

In  the  interior  large  herds  of  cattle  are  raised,  and  in 
1862  there  were  2,013  cattle  fazendas,  |  with  about  59,630 
head  of  cattle. 

The  climate  of  the  province  is  very  hot  and  dry,  and 
droughts  of  great  severity  sometimes  prevail. 

The  most  important  place  in  Bio  Grande  do  Norte  is 
Natal,  situated  at  the  moutli  of  the  Potengy.  It  is  a  small 
town,  but  of  some  little  importance.  The  entrance  to  the 
river  is  very  difficult,  owing  to  shoals  and  rocks.  Ou  the 
southern  side  is  a  stone  reef  represented  in  the  following 
sketch-map  firom  Almeida. 

*  See  Von  Manias,  Palms,  p.  49;  Dr.  Manoel  Arnida  da  Caman  m 
Koster,  Travels  in  Bnudl,  Vol.  II.  p.  311  ;  Brande,  An  Acooant  of  ft 
Vegetable  Wax  from  Brazil,  Phil.  Trans.,  1811,  p.  S61 ;  BoussingaBlt, 
Ann.  de  Chimk,  VoL  XXIX.  p.  330;  Sir  K.  A.  de  Macbedo,  Notiet  mr  It 
palmier  Camauba,  Paris,  1867  ;  Agassis,  Journey  in  Brazil,  p.  453. 

t  Spix  and  Martins  (Travels  in  Brazil,  Vol.  II.  p.  19)  speak  of  the  oocur* 
rence  of  the  cochineal  insect  in  the  province  of  S8o  Paulo. 

X  Accioli,  Caroffraphia  do  Braxii,  p.  61,  says  that  cheese  and  hotter  are 
manofactured  and  exported  to  a  considerable  extent. 
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The  coast  is  bordered  by  reefs,  but  they  have  never  been 
examined  by  a  competent  observer. 

So  far  as  the  geology  of  the  province  is  concerned,  the 
southern  part  appears  to  be  largely  composed  of  gneissose 
and  other  metamorphic  rocks,  which  form  in  the  interior  a 
high  and  more  or  less  mountainous  country  like  that  of  the 
provinces  immediately  south.  Bordering  this  is  a  consid- 
erable band  of  tertiary  rocks.  The  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  sea  is  flat,  sandy,  and  often,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Natal, 
covered  by  dunes  of  blown  sand.  I  know  of  no  mines  or 
mineral  deposits  in  the  province,  though  gold  is  said  to 
occur  there.  In  the  Expo^tion  Universelle  of  1867,  a 
specimen  of  native  sulphur,  said  to  have  come  from  this 
province,  was  exhibited.  I  know  of  no  localities  in  Brazil 
which  afford  native  sulphur,  though  it  has  been  affirmed  to 
exist  on  the  Itatiaiossti.  One  of  the  principal  products  of 
the  province  is  sea-salt,  which  is  largely  manufactured  at 
the  Salinas  d'Assti  and  Mossor6. 
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CHAPTER  •XIII. 

THE  PROVINCE  OF  CEABJL 

Geographical  Position  and  Limits  of  the  Province.  —  The  Sem  da  Ybtapaht. 

—  Its  Topography  and  Geological  Stmctnre.  —  Serra  de  Araripe.  —  River 
Basins.  —  General  Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  the  Province.  —  Climate.  — 
Character  of  the  Soil.  —  Productions.  —  City  of  Fortaleza.  —  Population  of 
the  Province.  —  Gardner's  Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  CeartL  —  Character  of 
Country  in  the  Vicinity  of  Aracaty. —  Description  of  Country  hetween 
Aracaty  and  led.  —  Serra  de  Pereira.  —  Villa  do  led  and  Vicinity.  —  Coon 
try  between  led  and  Crato.  —  Gold  Washings.  —  Crato. —  Serra  de  Araripe 

—  Villa  da  Barra  do  Jardim.  —  Description  of  Fossil  Fish  Locality.  —  The 
Fishes  noticed  by  Spix  and  Martius  and  Others,  and  described  by  Professor 
Agassiz.  —  Glacial  Phenomena  of  Vicinity  of  Fortaleza  spoken  of  by  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz.  —  Mammalian  Remains.  —  Minerals.  —  Meteorolites. 

The  province  of  Ceard  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Atlantic,  on  the  east  by  the  provinces  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Norte  and  Parahyba,  on  the  south  by  thfe  province  of  Per- 
nambuco,  and  on  the  west  by  Piauhy,  and,  according  to  Dr. 
Pomp^o,  has  an  area  of  4,681  square  miles.  Its  western 
boundary  line  is  formed  by  a  narrow  range  of  high  lands 
called  collectively  the  Serra  da  Ybiapaba.*  Pompto  says 
that  this  serra  begins  near  the  coast  not  far  from  the  eastern 
mouth  of  the  Parahyba,  and  runs,  under  the  names  of 
Serra  Grande,  Serra  da  Ybiapaba  or  Crath^us,  in  an  al- 
most southerly  direction,  to  the  confines  of  the  province  of 
Pernambuco,  where  it  ties  in  with  the  great  serra  running 

*  This  name  is  spelled  in  a  rariety  of  ways,  as  Ybiapaba,  Htbiappaba,  Ipis- 
paba,  &c.  Some  would  make  it  mean  land  of  predpioa.  According  to  the 
Diet  da  Liogoa  Tnpf,  Ib^  apdba  means  terra  taUtada,  or  gaihtd  land. 
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southwest,  fonning  the  water-shed  between  the  basins  of 
the  Parnahyba  and  Sao  Francisco,  and  called  the  Serra  dos 
Dous  IrmSos  or  Borborema. 

In  all  this  extension  the  serra  presents  steep  slopes  and 
often  precipitous  sides  towards  the  east,  but  its  top  is  per- 
fectly flat,  forming  a  chapada,  according  to  Feij6,  2,000 
to  2,400  ieet  high.  This  chapada  is  in  some  places  from 
thirty-two  to  fifty-six  miles  in  width.  On  the  western  side 
the  slope  is  not  so  marked,  and  the  country  appears  to  grow 
gradually  lower  all  the  way  eastward  to  the  river  Pama- 
hyba.  At  Cratheus  the  serra  is  abruptly  broken  through 
by  the  valley  of  the  Poty.  As  to  the  exact  structure  of  any 
part  of  this  serra  in  detail  our  information  is  very  scanty, 
but  from  the  observations  of  Gardner,  Capanema,  Feij6, 
Pomp^o,  and  others,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  com- 
posed of  comparatively  modern  stratified  rocks  lying  hor- 
izontally on  disturbed  gneissose  and  other  metamorphic 
strata. 

The  horizontal  strata  appear  to  be  principally  sandstones. 
Gardner  supposed  that  the  whole  range  was  cretaceous.  On 
this  head  I  shall  have  more  to  say  farther  on.  The  serra 
separating  the  Province  of  Ceard  from  Pernambuco  is  called 
Araripe.  This  range  is  of  the  same  general  character  as 
the  serra  just  described.  At  the  end  of  the  TerTno  do  Jar- 
dim  it  grows  very  low,  and  Dr.  Pomp^o  describes  the  watei^ 
shed  between  the  Riacho  dos  Porcos,  which  flows  into  the 
Rio  Salgado  in  Cear4  from  the  Riacho  do  Mundo  Novo, 
which  flows  towards  the  SSo  Francisco,  as  of  very  little  ele- 
vation, and  it  has  been  thought  practicable  to  connect  over 
it  the  waters  of  the  Rio  de  Sfio  Francisco  with  those  of  the 
Salgado  in  Cear&.  Beyond  this  point  the  serra,  after  suffer- 
ing continual  interruptions,  stretches  northward  along  the 

VOL.  X.  so 
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eastern  border  of  the  province,  until  near  the  sea  it  meets 
with  the  Plateau  of  Appodf. 

The  province  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  line  of 
serras  which  runs  from  the  sea-shore  near  the  capital  south- 
west or  south-soutibwest  to  the  Serra  da  Ybiapaba.  The 
southeastern  half  of  the  province  forms  a  single  river  basin, 
and  is  watered  by  the  river  Jaguaribe  and  its  tributaries. 
The  western  is  watered  by  a  host  of  little  rivers,  all  flowing 
directly  into  the  sea. 

The  coast  forms  a  broad  belt  of  sands  but  dightly  elevated 
above  the  sea.  This  belt  varies  in  width  from  four  to  six 
leagues.  (Pomp^o.)  The  sands  are  light  and  piled  up 
more  or  less  in  dunes,  while  in  some  places  they  drift 
inland  to  a  considerable  distance.  The  low  coast  lands, 
which  have  a  coating  of  alluvial  matter,  are  very  fertile,  and 
are  planted  with  cane,  mandioca,  &c. 

From  the  coast  the  land  rises  gradually  towards  the 
serras,  and  is  uneven  though  not  properly  mountainous, 
being  diversified  by  hills  and  plains.  According  to  the 
descriptions  of  Dr.  Pomp^o,  the  sertSo,  or  the  greater  part 
of  the  area  of  the  lower  country,  is  composed  of  mica-slate, 
gneiss,  and  other  metamorphic  rock.*  The  country  appears 
to  have  been  once  covered  by  a  sheet  of  sandstone  similar  to 
the  great  sandstone  formation  of  Piauliy,  to  be  described  in 
the  next  chapter.  This  has  been  denuded  to  a  great  extent, 
tlie  sandstone  in  many  cases  being  left  capping  the  hills. 

The  climate  in  the  interior  is  very  hot  and  dry,  but  on 
the  sea-coast  it  is  moist  and  more  tempered  by  the  refresh* 

*  Pomp<$o,  Entaio  EsttUittieo  da  Provineia  do  Card,  p.  145,  says :  "  In  the 
sertfio  limestone  and  marble  occnr  in  manjr  places,  as  in  the  Serrote  de  Cants- 
gallo  (Candnho  de  Baturii/^,  where  the  rock  is  a  primitiye  marble,  Giboia,  fonf 
or  five  leagues  ftx>m  the  capital,  &c,,  &c  Capanema  reports  graphite  is  coih 
nection  with  limestone. 
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ing  breezes  that  blow  in  from  the  ocean.  The  greatest 
heat  experienced  on  the  sertSo  is  35"*  Cent.  (95^  Fahr.),  and 
the  temperature  does  not  fall  below  18"*  Cent.  (64.4  Pahr.) 

The  rainy  season  begins  in  January  or  March  and  lasts 
until  June.  The  rest  of  the  year  is  without  rain,  the  rivers 
and  streams  dry  up,  and  occasionally  the  want  of  water  over 
certain  tracts  is  such  that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to 
leave  for  more  favored  districts.  Accioli*  says  that  in 
1792  a  drought  prevailed  for  four  months,  and  caused  the 
inhabitants  of  seven  frequezias  to  abandon  them  entirely.f 
Other  noted  seccas  prevailed  during  the  years  1825  and  1846. 

Pomp^o  divides  the  soil  into  heircnnar^  which  is  fitted  for 
agricultural  purposes;  manttiosoy  productive  and  covered 
with  forest;  and  sertho^  dry, cut  up  by  taboleiros,  hills,  Ac, 
and  with  brooks  dry  during  the  summer. 

The  sertSo  is  valuable  for  pasturage,  and  Cear&  is  noted 
for  its  cattle,  of  which,  according  to  official  papers,  there 
were,  in  1854,  about  810,000  head,  with  nearly  40,000 
horses.  Cheese  is  manufactured  in  considerable  quantity, 
not  only  for  home  consumption,  but  for  export. 

Among  the  natural  vegetable  productions  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following:  Tlie  Quina,  ipecacuanha,  tatajuba, 
jacarand&,  cedro,  p&o  d'arco,  and  a  host  of  otlier  species  of 
woods  valuable  for  building  and  dying  purposes,  and  the 
balsamo,  jatob&,  almescar,  mane9oba,  camahuba,  cajti,  man- 
gaba,  &c.,  &c. 

Cotton,  coiiee,  sugar-cane,  and  the  other  vegetable  pro- 
ductions of  Northern  Brazil,  are  here  ctiltivated.  f 

*  Corografia  do  Brasil,  p.  49. 

t  A  very  graphic  acoonnt  of  the  droughts  of  the  northeasteni  coast  of  Brazil 
IB  to  be  fotind  in  Roster's  Travels  in  Brazil. 

I  Pomp^  gives  the  following  amounts  of  cotton,  sngafi  and  coffee  exported 
between  July,  1857,  and  April,  1858 :  Cotton,  52,552 ;  sugar,  121,697;  Cof^, 
804,009  orrobas. 
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The  capital  city  is  Fortaleza,  or  Cear&,  a  city  of  some 
16,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  coast  about  two  leagues 
distant  from  the  mouth  of  tlie  river  Gear&.  Its  principal 
importance  consists  in  its  export  of  coffee.  Besides  the  capi- 
tal there  are  seven  otlier  small  cities  in  tlie  province,  namely, 
Aracaty,  eight  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Jaguaribe  on 
the  east  bank,  a  place  next  to  the  capital  in  importance, 
and  noted,  amongst  other  tilings,  for  its  manufacture  of 
camahuba  candles,  sole-leather,  &c.,  &c;  Ic6,  a  fearfully 
hot  place,  about  thirty  leagues  from  Aracaty,  on  the  Rio 
Salgado ;  Grato,  situated  in  a  fertile  district  eighty  leagues 
from  the  sea  ;  Granja,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Camocim, 
a  good  port  and  stopping-place  for  steamers  from  Pemam- 
buco ;  Quixeramobim,  a  little  city  in  a  cattle  district  in  the 
sertSo ;  Baturit^,  sixteen  leagues  from  the  capital,  and  noted 
for  its  activity  in  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  sugar-cane,  &c. ; 
and  Maranguape,  also  noted  for  its  coffee  and  sugar  planta- 
tions. 

The  whole  population  of  the  province  is  probably  about 
540,000. 

In  the  year  1841  Gardner  published,  in  the  "  Edinburgh 
New  Philosophical  Journal,"  *  a  short  paper  on  the  geology 
of  Cear&.  This  article  gives  so  clear  and  minute  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  country,  and  contains  so  many  important  geologi- 
cal facts,  that  I  think  it  worthy  of  being  reproduced  almost 
in  fall,  particularly  since  I  shall  have  to  examine  critically 
some  of  his  general  conclusions  arrived  at,  not  only  in  this 
paper,  but  also  in  his  since  published  "  Travels  in  Brazil/' 

*  Geological  Notes  made  daring  a  Jonmej  from  the  Coast  into  the  Interior 
of  the  Frovince  of  Ceartf,  in  the  North  of  Brastl,  embracing  an  Account  of  a 
Deposit  of  Fossil  Fishes,  by  George  Gardner,  Esq.,  Edinbnigh  New  Philoaophi- 
cal  Jonmal,  April,  1841,  p.  75. 
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Mr.  Gardner  says :  — 

"  I  landed  at  the  northeast  comer  of  the  province,  at  the  town 
of  Aracatj,  which  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Jaguaribe, 
at  three  leagues  from  the  coast  The  first  thing  that  struck  me 
on  my  arrival  was  the  flatness  of  the  country  around  it,  reminding 
one  of  the  descriptions  which  are  given  of  the  pampas  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  low  sand-hills  towards  the  sea, 
and  a  round,  isolated  one  about  eight  hundred  feet  high,  situated 
two  and  a  half  leagues  to  the  southwest  of  the  town,  called  the  Serra 
de  Arer^,  there  is  nothing  to  interrupt  the  uniform  level  The  soil 
for  many  leagues  around  is  of  a  sandy  nature,  and  the  character- 
istic vegetation  is  a  beautiful  species  of  palm  called  camabuba  by 
the  Brazilians.  It  is  the  (hrypha  cerifera  of  Martins,  and  is  so 
abundant  that,  on  ray  journey  south  to  the  Villa  do  Ic<5, 1  rode  for 
about  two  days  through  a  forest  of  almost  nothing  else.  Two  and 
a  half  leagues  to  the  south  of  Aracaty  I  first  met  with  rocks. 
This  was  on  crossing  the  river  at  a  place  called  the  Passagem  das 
Pedras.  I  found  them  to  consist  of  thin  strata  of  gneiss,  almost 
in  a  vertical  position.  The  little  inclination  Which  they  had  was 
towards  the  northwest,  in  the  direction  of  the  above-mentioned 
Serra  de  Arer^.  From  this  place  to  the  Villa  do  Sao  Bernardo,  a 
distance  of  a  little  less  than  eight  leagues,  the  country  continues 
perfectly  flat,  but  the  ground  among  the  camahuba  palms,  and  in 
several  large  open  spaces  almost  destitute  of  vegetation,  called 
vargens,  is  covered  with  abundance  of  gravel ;  and  this,  which 
extends  over  large  tracts,  gives  it  the  appearance  of  the  dried-up 
bed  of  an  immense  river.  Intermingled  with  this  gravel  there 
are  numerous  boulders  of  various  sizes,  the  largest  I  saw  not  being 
more  than  four  feet  high.  They  are  all  more  or  less  rounded,  and 
consist  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  quartz.  For  the  next  ten  leagues 
the  country  continues  nearly  of  the  same  character,  with  the 
exception  of  a  low  range  of  gravelly  hills  running  from  east  to 
west,  and  wooded  with  shrubs  and  small  trees,  the  most  common 
of  which  is  a  species  of  mimosa.     During  the  next  ten  leagues  a 
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slight  but  perceptible  rise  of  the  country  takes  place.  The  soil  is 
generallj  a  yellow-colored  clay,  in  many  places  thickly  covered  with 
gravel  and  boulders,  while  in  others  gneiss  rocks  are  seen  cropping 
out  and  forming  often  long  slightly  elevated  ridges  covered  with  a 
species  of  cactus  and  a  large  bromelia.  Their  strata,  like  those 
farther  down,  are  almost  vertical.  In  this  tract  camahuba  palms 
become  less  numerous,  and  small  dicotyledonous  trees  and  shrubs 
more  abundant,  but  all  of  them  in  the  dry  season,  at  which  time 
I  passed,  destitute  of  leaves.  These  deciduous  woods,  which  often 
cover  large  tracts  of  country,  are  called  catingas  by  the  Bruil- 
ians.  These  tracts  are  still  farther  characterized  by  three  large 
species  of  cacti,  belonging  to  the  genus  Cereus.  During  the 
next  twenty  leagues,  which  brought  me  to  the  Villa  do  Io6,  the 
nature  of  the  country  differs  in  again  becoming  more  level,  con- 
sisting of  large  open  campos  or  vaigens,  the  vegetation  of  which, 
during  the  dry  season,  is  quite  burnt  up,  but  they  are  said  to 
yield  abundance  of  grass  during  the  rains  ;  and  the  catingas  or 
deciduous  woods  are  much  larger  than  they  are  farther  down. 
The  rocks  are  gneiss  and  quartz,  and  in  several  places  lai^  tracts 
are  covered  with  fragments  of  the  latter,  more  or  less  rounded. 
At  about  ten  leagues  below  Ic6,  the  monotonous  level  of  the  coun- 
try is  varied  by  a  mountain  range,  which  makes  its  appearance  to 
the  eastward.  This  is  the  Serra  de  Pereira.  It  runs  from  the 
southwest  to  the  northeast.  It  is  sixteen  leagues  in  length,  but 
its  greatest  height  is  not  more  than  one  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  plains  in  which  it  is  situated.  The  structure  of  its 
southwest  extremity  at  least  is  entirely  primitive,  but  near  its  base 
I  observed  a  coarse  red  conglomerate,  containing  rounded  fragments 
of  both  primitive  and  secondary  rocks. 

"  The  Villa  do  Ic6,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  interior  of 
the  north  of  Brazil,  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Ja< 
guaribe,  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  large  open  campos  which  I 
have  already  described,  and  during  the  dry  season  is  one  of  the 
most  miserable  places  imaginable  to  live  in.     The  country  around 
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it  is  then  so  much  dried  up  that  not  a  green  leaf  is  to  be  seen ; 
and  the  river,  whioh  during  the  rains  is  of  considerable  size, 
becomes  quite  dry.  The  houses  are  all  built  of  brick,  which  are 
made  from  a  very  good  kind  of  clay  found  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  are  all  white^rashed  on  the  outside  with  a  white  limestone, 
which  is  found  about  ten  leagues  to  the  west  of  the  villa. 

''  From  Ic6  I  went  to  the  Villa  do  Crato,  which  is  about  thirty- 
four  leagues  to  the  southwest  of  the  former  place.  Between  these 
two  places  the  country  is  of  a  more  hiUy,  undulating  character, 
more  abundantly  wooded,  the  trees  lai^r,  and  many  of  them  ever- 
green. Owing  to  these  circumstances  but  few  of  the  laiige 
campos  which  exist  below  Ic6  are  met  witL  The  carriage  of 
goods  between  Aracaty  and  Ic6  is  effected  in  large  wagons,  gener- 
ally drawn  by  twelve  oxen ;  but  the  hilly  nature  of  the  country 
between  Ic6  and  Crato  does  not  admit  of  this  mode  of  conveyance, 
the  backs  of  horses  and  even  of  oxen  being  made  use  of  instead. 
Shortly  after  leaving  Ic6  I  passed  over  the  southwest  end  of  the 
Serra  de  Pereira  at  a  place  where  it  has  but  a  slight  elevation  and 
consists  entirely  of  gneiss.  From  this  place  to  the  Villa  das 
Lavras  da  Mangabeira,  a  distance  of  about  ten  leagues,  the  country 
is  of  a  gently  undulating  nature,  and  in  many  places  well  wooded. 
This  villa,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Rio  Jaguaribe,  takes  its 
name  from  a  number  of  small  gold-workings  (lavrcu)  which,  from 
time  to  time,  for  many  years  past,  have  been  wrought  in  its  neigh- 
borhood. Nothing,  however,  was  done  to  any  extent  till  about 
two  years  ago,  when  two  English  miners  were  sent  for  by  a  com- 
pany in  the  city  of  Cear&,  the  capital  of  the  province.  They  con- 
tinued their  labors  till  about  two  months  before  I  passed  through 
the  place,  having  been  recalled  by  their  employers.  I  could  not 
learn  what  amount  of  gold  they  had  obtained,  but  the  persons  of 
whom  I  made  inquiries  remarked,  with  apparently  much  truth, 
that  they  did  not  believe  it  was  sufficient  to  repay  the  expense, 
or  the  work  would  not  have  been  abandoned.  The  gold  is  here 
found  in  small  particles,  in  a  dark-colored  diluvial  soil,  at  a  con- 
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•  * 

siderable  depth ;  but  the  place  being  shut  up,  I  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  it. 

"At  about  eighteen  leagues  below  Crato  I  lost  sight  of  the 
gneiss  rocks,  and  for  the  next  four  found  them  replaced  by  a  gray- 
colored  primitive  clay-slate.  At  the  termination  of  this,  the 
secondary  stratified  series  begins,  the  few  rocks  which  I  met  with 
from  thence  to  Crato  consisting  of  a  white  coarse-grained  sand- 
stone. 

''The  small  Villa  do  Crato  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  laige 
undulating  valley,  which  is  bounded  to  the  south,  to  the  west,  and 
to  the  north  by  mountains  which,  in  their  highest  parts,  do  not 
rise  more  than  fi*om  1,200  to  1,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
town.  The  country  around  is  very  fertile,  producing  abundance 
of  cane,  from  which  an  impure  sugar,  in  the  form  of  small  square 
cakes,  is  made,  mandioca,  Indian  com,  rice,  cotton,  and  tobacco, 
besides  all  the  varieties  of  fruit  which  are  to  be  met  with  on  the 
coast.  The  great  cause  of  this  fertility  is  the  numerous  springs 
which  exist  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  The  small  streams 
which  proceed  from  these  are  divaricated  in  a  thousand  directions, 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  plantations.  The  mount^ns  are 
branches  of  the  long  range  which  separates  the  provinces  of  the 
coast  from  that  of  Piauhy  to  the  west,  which  here  receives  the 
name  of  Serra  de  Araripe.  Their  tops  are  perfectly  level,  and  ex- 
tend so  for  many  leagues  to  the  westward  and  southward,  forming 
what  the  Brazilians  call  Taboleiras.  I  have  ascended  this  range 
in  all  directions,  and  have  universally  found  it  to  consist  of  a 
generally  white-colored  sandstone,  but  in  many  places  it  is  of  a 
reddish  tinge.  In  the  bed  of  one  of  the  largest  streams  which  pro- 
ceed from  it,  where  a  section  of  the  rocks  to  a  considerable  depth 
is  formed,  I  found  a  stratum  of  limestone  about  three  feet  thick, 
immediately  below  the  sandstone,  and  below  it  another  of  an 
impure  coal,  two  feet  thick,  resting  on  another  stratum  of  lime- 
stone. Nothing  seems  to  have  disturbed  the  strata,  as  they  all 
lie  in  a  perfectly  horizontal  position,  and  the  level  nature  of  the 
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serra  proves  that  this  is  generaL  In  the  limestone  I  conld  meet 
with  no  fossil  remains.  The  temperature  of  two  of  the  Bprings, 
which  rise  at  the  base  of  the  serra  I  found  on  examination  to  be 
IS""  Fahrenheit 

'*  That  part  of  the  serra  which  lies  to  the  south  of  Crato  is  a 
branch  which  runs  about  ten  leagues  to  the  eastward.  On  the 
south  side  of  it  there  is  another  small  villa  called  Barra  do  Jardim, 
distant  from  Crato  about  fourteen  leagues.  I  went  to  this  place 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  botanizing  and  partly  to  make  a  collec- 
tion of  fossil  fishes,  which  I  was  informed  were  found  in  great 
plenty  in  its  neighborhood.  The  road  skirts  along  the  base  of  the 
serra  in  a  southeast  direction  for  about  five  leagues,  at  the  termi> 
nation  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  ascend  it  for  the  purpose  of 
crossing  to  the  other  side.  The  ascent  is  far  from  being  good,  it 
being  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  nature.  The  only  rock  I 
observed  was  sandstone,  similar  to  that  which  exists  at  Crato. 
The  breadth  of  the  serra  here  is  nearly  eight  leagues,  and  during 
the  whole  of  this  distance  the  road  is  as  level  as  a  bowling-green ; 
and,  as  no  water  is  to  be  found  on  it,  travellers  are  obliged  to 
supply  themselves  with  it  before  ascending.  For  small  parties  it 
is  carried  in  calabashes,  but  when  many  pass  together  a  horse  is 
provided  to  cany  two  large  leather  bagfuls.  These  Taboleiras 
are  generally  thinly  wooded,  with  small  trees,  the  principal  of 
which  are  a  species  of  Caryocar  called  Pik6,  a  small  tree  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Apocynaceae,  which  produces  a  delicious 
fruit  called  Mangaba,  a  fine  species  of  Brysanema,  the  Cashew 
[cajd]  {Anaoardium  occideiUale)^  a  purple-flowered  QuaUa^  and 
several  small  leguminous  trees  belonging  to  the  division  Rectem- 
briae. 

'^  The  Villa  da  Barra  do  Jardim  stands  in  a  small  valley,  upwards 
of  a  league  in  length,  and  in  its  broadest  part  about  half  a  league 
in  breadtL  It  is  bounded  to  the  north  and  east  by  the  branch  of 
the  serra  which  I  crossed  over,  and  to  the  west  by  another,  but 
neither  so  broad  nor  so  long.    Having  made  inquiries  for  the  place 

so*  DD 
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where  the  fossil  fishes  were  to  be  found,  I  was  directed  to  a  rising 
ground  which  extends  along  the  foot  of  the  serra.     On  mj  arrival 
at  an  open  place  of  this  gently  sloping  ridge  to  the  north  of  the 
villa,  I  found  the  ground  covered  with  great  abundance  of  stones 
of  various  sizes,  and  I  was  informed  that  almost  every  one  of 
them  on  being  broken  presented  some  part  or  other  of  a  fish. 
These  fragments  I  soon  found  to  consist  of  compact  &wn-colored 
limestone.    They  are  of  aU  sizes,  from  pieces  not  larger  than  an  ^gg 
to  blocks  of  several  feet  in  circumference,  and  are  almost  all  rounded 
and  smoothly  polished,  having  apparently  been  for  a  long  time 
under  the  influence  of  a  current  of  water.     They,  in  general,  split 
veiy  readily,  and  almost  all  of  them  present  parts  of  a  fish  in  a 
more  or  less  perfect  state.     But  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
them  are  so  much  broken  that  it  is  with  considerable  difficulty 
tolerably  perfect  specimens  can  be  obtained      The  spot  which 
these  stones  occupy  is  not  above  an  himdred  yards  square,  and 
almost  no  other  stone  is  mixed  with  them ;  but  on  every  side  of 
this  deposit  the  ground  is  covered  with  little  rounded  sandstones, 
similar  to  the  rock  of  which  the  serra  is  composed.     Besides  this 
I  afterwards  visited  other  deposits,  one  half  a  league  to  the  south 
of  it ;  one  at  a  place  called  Maccap6,  five  leagues  to  the  east  of 
Jardim ;  and  another  at  Mundo  Novo,  three  leagues  to  the  west : 
all  perfectly  similar  to  the  one  I  have  described,  being  all  situated 
on  the  declivity  of  the  low  hOls  which  stand  between  the  valley 
and  the  serra,  and  aU  occupying  places  which  are  almost  altogether 
free  from  other  kinds  of  stone.    From  these  places  1  have  obtained 
a  suite  of  specimens,  embracing  upwards  of  a  dozen  species  of 
fbssil  fish.*    They  vary  in  size  from  those  of  a  few  inches  in  length 
to  others  which  must  have  been  several  feet;  and  all  of  them,  so 
far  as  my  limited  knowledge  of  the  subject  allows  me  to  judge, 
except  two  species,  belong  to  the  order  Cycloideoe  of  M.  Agassis. 
The  most  abundant  species  is  one  of  those  which  do  not  belong  to 

«  Mr.  J.  E.  Bowman  in  a  not6  says:  "Agaiwiz  makes  them  bat  aoTea 
species,  and  refers  three  of  them  to  the  Ctenoid  group." 
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this  order.  Of  it  I  possess  a  nearly  perfect  specimen  about  a  foot 
aiid  a  half  long,  but,  judging  from  other  fragments  of  the  same 
species,  it  must  have  attained  a  much  larger  size.*  It  has  the 
head  very  much  elongated,  and  the  scales  of  the  back  and  abdo- 
men are  angular,  while  those  of  the  sides  consist  of  but  one  row 
of  long,  narrow  ones,  arranged  vertically.  Of  the  other  species  I 
only  possess  the  tail  and  a  very  small  part  of  the  body.  It  differs 
from  the  last  in  appearing  to  be  entirely  covered  with  small 
angular  scales.  Both  of  them  I  have  no  doubt  belong  to  the  order 
Ganotdece  of  M.  Agas8iz.t 

*'  On  breaking  these  stones,  some  of  them  exhibit  abundance  of 
a  minute  bivalve  shell ;  and  at  Mundo  Novo  I  met  with  a  very 
perfect  specimen  of  what  I  believe  wOl  prove  to  be  a  species  of 
Turrilites,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  loog,  and  a  single  valve  of  a 
Venus  about  half  an  inch  in  length  and  in  very  excellent  preser- 
vation. Both  of  them  were  found  in  the  same  fragment  of  lime- 
stone.  I  was  informed  by  a  person  in  Jardim  that  a  few  years  ago 
he  found  a  small  serpent  coiled  up  in  a  stone  which  had  been  split, 
but  this,  no  doubt,  was  a  species  of  Ammonites.  In  the  several 
hundred  stones,  however,  which  I  broke  in  search  of  fish,  I  met 
with  nothing  of  this  description.  During  my  excursions  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Barra  do  Jardim  I  nowhere  met  with  limestone 
in  situ" 

When  we  come  to  discuss,  in  the  next  chapter,  the  ge- 
ology of  the  neighboring  province  of  Piauhy,  we  shall  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  correct  Dr.  Gardner's  conclu- 
sions are  with  reference  to  the  age  of  the  sandstone  beds. 

*  "  The  fish  here  described  is  the  Aspidorhynchus  QnnpUmi  AgASS.  — 
«l.  £.  B« 

t  Specimens  of  these  fish  find  their  way  all  along  the  coast,  and  it  may  be 
well  for  future  observers  to  remember  this.  I  had  a  specimen  of  Anpido- 
rhynduu  given  me  at  Pen^do,  and  specimens  of  another  genns  were  sent  me 
recently  by  Mr.  Laa^  from  Maroim. 
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The  above  paper  was  followed  in  the  same  journal  by 
a  communication  by  Professor  Agassiz,  in  which  the  species 
of  fossil  fish  were  named  and  described,  the  opinion  being 
expressed  that  they  were  of  cretaceous  age. 

The  first  notice  I  have  seen  of  the  fossil  fishes  of  Piauhy 
and  Cear&  is  made  by  Spix  and  Martius  in  their  Travels, 
one  of  the  species  being  figured  in  the  atlas  accompanying 
their  work. 

In  1838  Mr.  Nicolet  placed  in  the  hands  of  Professor 
Agassiz  a  few  specimens  he  had  received  from  Pemambuco. 

Gardner's  specimens,  in  the  collections  of  Mr.  Bowman, 
the  Marquis  of  Southampton,  Lord  Eimiskillen,  and  Sir 
Philip  Egerton,  were  examined  by  Agassiz  in  1840.  Two 
years  later  M.  F.  Ghabrillac  sent  to  M.  Elie  de  Beau* 
mont  from  Pernambuco  a  few  more  specimens  he  had 
obtained  from  Cear&.  These  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Professor  Agassiz,  who  made  a  long  report  on  them  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  published  in  the 
Comptes  BenduSy  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  1007.  In  tliis  letter  Agas- 
siz enumerates  seven  species  as  known  to  him  from  the 
province  of  Ceard,  viz. :  — 

Aspidorhynchus  Comptus  Ag. 

Lepidotus  temnurus  Ag. 

Bhacolepis  buccalis  Ag. 

Rhacolepis  Olfersii  Ag. 

Rhacolepis  latm  Ag. 

Cladocyclus  Gardneri  Ag. 

Calamopleurus  cylindriciis  Ag. 

Professor  Agassiz  in  the  above-mentioned  letter  restates 
his  belief  in  the  cretaceous  age  of  the  fishes ;  and  recent 
examinations  of  considerable  collections  in  Rio  confirm  him 
in  tliis  opinion. 
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Prom  Cear&,  the  capital  of  the  province,  Professor  Agassiz 
made  a  journey  to  the  serras,  and  ptudied  the  glacial  phe- 
nomena there  exhibited.  Between  the  sea  and  the  Serra 
de  Aratanha  he  reports  that  he  found  everywhere  on  the 
higher  lands  a  morainic  soil  with  boulders. 

''  On  this  very  serra  of  Aratanha,"  says  Mrs.  Agassiz,  **  at  the 
f6ot  of  which  we  happen  to  have  taken  up  our  quarters,  the  glacial 
phenomena  are  as  legible  as  in  any  of  the  valleys  of  Maine,  or  in 
those  of  the  mountains  of  Cumberland  in  England.  It  had  evi- 
dently a  local  glacier  formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  arms,  which 
descended  from  two  depressions  spreading  right  and  left  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  serra  and  joining  below  in  the  main  valley.  A 
large  part  of  the  medial  moraine  formed  by  the  meeting  of  these 
two  arms  can  still  be  traced  m  the  central  valley.  One  of  the 
lateral  moraines  is  perfectly  preserved,  the  village  road  cutting 
through  it ;  while  the  village  itself  is  built  just  within  the  ter- 
minal moraine  which  is  thrown  up  in  a  long  ridge  in  front  of  it.*'  * 

At  the  close  of  the  chapter  from  which  I  make  the  above 
extract  Professor  Agassiz  himself  says  :  — 

''  I  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  a  special  examination  of  the 
right  lateral  moraine  and  part  of  the  front  moraine  of  the  glacier 
of  Pacatuba ;  my  object  was  especially  to  ascertain  whether  what 
appeared  a  moraine  at  first  might  not,  after  all,  be  a  spur  of  the 
serra  decomposed  in  place.  I  ascended  the  ridge  to  its  very  origin, 
and  there  crossed  into  an  adjoining  depression,  immediately  below 
the  sitio  of  Captain  Henriques,  where  I  found  another  glacial  bot- 
tom of  smaller  dimensions,  the  ice  of  which  probably  never  reached 
the  plain.  Everywhere  in  the  ridges  encircling  these  depressions 
the  loose  materials  and  large  boulders  were  so  accumulated  and 
imbedded  in  clay  or  sand  that  their  morainic  character  is  un- 
mistakable.    Occasionally,  where  a  ledge  of  the  underlying  rock 

*  A  Joomey  in  Brazil,  p.  456.  The  Serra  de  Aratanha  is  composed  of  gneiss. 
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gado  from  MiBsao-Velha  to  Lavraa.  In  all  these  places  the 
gold  occurs  in  grains  or  powder  in  sands,  gravels,  or  clays ;  its 
source  is  not  known. 

Copper.   Said  to  occur  in  the  Serra  Grande  and  elsewhere. 

Zinc,  Sab  Pedro,  near  the  Serra  da  MSosinha,  Termo  de  Milagres. 
"  Dr.  Theberge  says  that  he  encountered  near  Milagres  a  large 
quantity  of  blende  (sulphide  of  zinc),  so  abundant  that  in  cer- 
tain localities  it  was  only  necessary  to  bum  a  clearing  to  reduce 
the  metal,  which  ran  into  the  hollows,  where  pounds  in  weight 
were  collected."  (Pomp6o.) 

Galena*  Ipd,  Quixeramobim. 

Molyhdate  of  Lead.  (Capanema.)  Near  Villa  Nova. 

Sulphide  of  ArUimont/.   (Capanema.)   Near  Villa  Nova. 

Graphite,    Baturit^,  Quixeramobim,  &c 

Specular  Iran,  CangatL  Iron  ore  occurs  in  many  localities  in  the 
province. 

In  the  Comptes  Rendus^  Tome  5"**,  p.  211,  I  find  a  statement 
that  on  the  11  th  of  December,  1836,  a  large  meteor  passed  oTer 
Cear&  and  exploded  over  the  village  of  Macao,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  river  Assti,  showering  down  over  a  large  tract  of  country  finag- 
ments  of  stone,  many  of  which  penetrated  houses  and  destroyed 
cattle.  One  of  these  fragments  was  sent  by  M.  F.  Berthou  at 
Paris  for  analysis. 

risy  oom  parUcalaridade  nas  Tertentes  do  Salgrado,  Acaracd  e  Jagnaribe,  no 
InbamuQS,  Banaboihii,  Qtiixeramobim,  e  cabeceiras  de  Jnr^.  Em  todaa  eaaaa 
vertentes  e  torrenos  visinbos  basta  lavar  a  terra  que  se  acba  debaixo  do  casrmlho 
para  pintar  o  ouro." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

PROVINCE  OF  PUUHY. 

Geognphical  Position,  Limits,  &c.,  of  the  Proyince. — The  Rio  Parnahyba  and 
its  Tribntaries. — Description  of  its  Basin.  —  General  Geological  Structure 
and  Topography  of  the  Proyince.  — Table-topped  Hills  of  Sandstone.  —  The 
Serra  dos  Dous  Irmfios  and  its  Structure.  —  Discussion  of  Gardner's  Obser- 
yatioDs  on  the  Geology  of  Piauhj  and  Ceartu  —  Gardner  mistaken  in  refer- 
ring the  great  Sandstone  Sheet  to  the  Cretaceous.  —  Sandstones  probably 
Tertiary.  —  Their  great  Extension  oyer  Brazil.  —  Distribution  of  the  Creta- 
ceous Beds  in  Brazil.  —  Climate  of  Fiauhy.  —  The  Campos  Mimosos  and  the 
Campos  Agrestes.  —  Peculiarities  of  their  Vegetation.  —  Productions  of  the 
Proyince,  Population,  &c 

The  province  of  Piauhy  fonns  a  rather  long  and  irregular 
strip  lying  west  of  the  province  of  Cear&,  and  to  the  north- 
west of  Pernambuco  and  Bahia.  Its  area  is  about  equal 
to  that  of  Bahia,  and  it  embraces  all  the  country  watered 
by  the  tributaries  of  the  Pamahyba  on  the  eastern  side. 

This  river  takes  its  rise  in  the  Serra  da  Tabatinga  in 
Gk>yaz,  nearly  on  the  same  parallel  as  that  on  which  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  de  SSo  Francisco  is  situated,  and  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  hydrographical  basins 
of  the  Tocantins  and  Sfio  Francisco.  Its  course  is  approx- 
imately north-northeast;  and  Pomp^o  gives  its  length  as 
880  leagues,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  altogether  too  high 
an  estimate.  The  same  author  says  that  it  is  navigable  for 
a  distance  of  260  leagues.  It  has,  according  to  Pomp^o,  six 
mouths,  but  I  cannot  learn  whether  it  has  a  regular  delta. 

On  the  west  side,  in  its  very  upper  course,  a  few  small 
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streams,  namely,  the  Balsas,  Balsinhas,  Penitente,  Ac,  unite, 
and  with  one  or  two  other  little  rivers  enter  the  main  stream, 
but  for  the  remainder  of  the  distance  to  the  sea  tlie  Par- 
nahyba  flows  so  close  to  the  western  rim  of  the  hydro- 
graphical  basin  that  it  does  not  receive  another  affluent  of 
importance  fi*om  that  side.  On  the  east,  however,  it  re- 
ceives a  host  of  little  rivers  which  take  their  rise  in  the 
Serra  dos  Dous  Irmfios  and  its  continuation  the  Serra  da 
Ybiapaba.  Most  important  among  these  is  the  Gurgueia, 
which  drains  the  extensive  lake  of  Paranagu&,*  the  Ca- 
nind^,  and  the  Poty. 

Tlie  Rio  Parnahyba  is  a  white-water  stream,  flowing  for 
the  most  of  its  course  tlirough  level,  more  or  less  swampy 
lands,  grown  up  with  thick  bushes  and  groves  of  camahuba 
and  piassaba  palms.  It  is  without  obstructions,  and  naviga- 
ble for  a  great  distance. 

The  basin  of  the  Parnaliyba  is  a  one-sided  one,  the  drain- 
age being  towards  the  east. 

As  the  little  coast  streams  east  of  the  Parnahyba  are  com- 
prised within  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Ccard,  Piauhy 
has  a  coast  line  of  only  about  twenty  miles,  extending 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Parnahyba  to  the  Barra  do  Igua- 
rassii.  The  base  of  the  country  consists  in  the  south  and 
southeast,  at  least,  of  gneiss  and  other  metamorphic  rocks, 
much  inclined,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  country  is  over- 
spread by  a  thick  sheet  of  sandstone  in  horizontid  strata, 
extending  southward  to  the  edge  of  the  basin. 

This  sheet  of  sandstone  has  been  very  extensively  worn 
away  by  the  rivers,  and  between  them  are  isolated  table- 
topped  hills  or  extensive  chapadas.     Such  is  the  character 

*  The  fame  name  10  applied  to  the  bay  on  which  the  principal  seaport  of  the 
proTince  of  Paranil  is  built. 
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of  the  country  m  the  vicinity  of  Oeiras,  where  the  sandstone 
is  of  a  reddish  tint,  and  is  sometimes  exposed  in  perpen- 
dicular cliffs.  Tlie  Arraial  de  Sao  Gon^alo  is  situated  at 
the  foot  of  one  of  these  sandstone  hills,  which  is  four  hun- 
dred feet  high.*  The  Serra  da  Topa  is  another  sandstone 
mountain,  the  rocks  being  of  a  white  or  pale  red  color  and 
disposed  in  terraces,  tlie  top  being  perfectly  flat. 

These  sandstones  lie  on  a  basis  of  metamorphic  strata, 
which  has  a  gentle  slope  northward  or  northeastward,  and 
just  south  of  the  Lake  Paranagu&  they  lap  up  over  these  older 
rocks,  abutting  against  the  Serra  dos  Dous  IrmSos,  reaching, 
according  to  Mr.  St.  John,  a  level  of  about  1,500  feet. 
Westward  they  rise  toward  the  so-called  SeiTa  de  Ybiapaba. 
The  question  now  is,  whether  they  tie  in  with  the  sandstones 
of  the  Ybiapaba,  and  of  the  GhapadSo  da  Mangabeira,  or 
whether  they  are  newer  than  the  sandstones  of  Jacobina 
and  the  Sao  Francisco-Tocantins  divide.  From  all  that  I 
have  been  able  to  learn  I  think  that  they  will  be  found  to 
form  part  of  the  great  sandstone  sheet  of  Minas,  Goyaz, 
&c.,  and  that  the  table-topped  hills  of  Piauhy  will  be  found 
to  be  the  exact  equivalents  of  those  of  Santarem,  Monte 
Alegre,  &c.  The  clays  and  sandstones  of  the  lower  grounds 
bordering  the  coast  would  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  series 
as  those  of  the  vicinity  of  Par&. 

The  water-shed  between  the  hydrographical  basins  of  the 
SSo  Francisco  and  the  Parnahyba  is,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Spix  and  Martins,  Gardner,  and  other  travellers,  a 
low,  very  gentle  swelling,  composed  of  gneiss,  micarschist, 
and  other  similar  rocks,  all  more  or  less  disturbed  and 
denuded  down  very  evenly,  as  is  the  case  with  the  similar 
strata  forming  the  divide  between  the  Sao  Francisco  val- 

*  Alcide  d'Orbignj,  Voyage  Piitoretqae,  149. 
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lej  and  that  of  the  Paraguassift,  and  with  a  gentle  slope  both 
to  the  east  and  west.  This  gneiss  ridge  is  about  1,250  feet 
in  height  where  the  road  from  Oeiras  to  Joazeiro  crosses  it. 

Gardner,  in  describing  the  journey  from  Paranagud,  across 
the  water-shed,  soutliward  into  the  province  of  Pemam> 
buco,  says  that,  shortly  after  having  passed  the  boundary  of 
the  province  of  Piauhy,  an  elevated  table-land  is  reached 
called  the  Serra  da  Batalha,  which  he  describes  as  being 
covered  on  its  slopes  with  huge  blocks  of  sandstone,  of  which 
he  supposed  the  serra  to  be  composed.  Two  other  serras 
of  the  same  character  lie  to  the  south,  and  Gardner  supposes 
them  all  to  form  part  of  one  great  range. 

Padre  Cazal,  in  his  Corographta^  says  that  in  some  parts 
the  serra  dividing  Pemambuco  from  Piauhy  has  two  or  three 
leagues  of  chapada  on  top. 

From  Mr.  St.  John's  observations  it  would  appear  that  in 
some  places  the  sandstones  are  completely  removed,  as  is 
the  case  in  Bahia  also. 

That  the  Serra  dos  Dous  IrmSos  should  have  its  capping 
of  sandstone  is  not  wonderful,  when  we  find  the  Serra  da 
Ybiapaba  so  capped  to  a  height  of  over  two  thousand  feet, 
and  when  on  the  highest  land  on  the  SSo  Francisco-Para- 
guassu  divide  we  find  patches  of  the  same  rock,  forming  a 
series  of  chapadas  traceable  southward,  and  tying  in  with 
the  chapadas  of  the  Pardo  and  Jequitinhonha  valleys. 

The  age  of  the  sandstones  of  the  Serra  da  Ybiapaba  and 
the  Serra  de  Araripe,  and  also  of  the  great  sandstone  sheet 
covering  so  large  an  area  in  the  province  of  Piauhy,  remains 
to  be  determined.  Gardner  has  called  them  all  cretaceous. 
Let  us  examine  upon  what  grounds  he  has  based  his  con- 
clusion. The  whole  matter  turns  upon  the  relation  the 
fish-bed  bears  to  the  strata  composing  the  serra.     He  says 
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in  his  «  Travels  "  (p.  202)  that  "  the  place  where  these  [fish] 
were  found  was  on  the  slope  of  a  low  hill  about  a  mile  from 
the  serra,"  and  that  the  specimens  all  come  from  loose 
masses,  rounded,  as  he  erroneouslj  supposed,  by  the  action 
of  water,  and  scattered  over  a  very  limited  surface.  He 
consequently  did  not  see  them  in  place.  Owing  to  his  find- 
ing in  the  inmiediate  vicinity  pieces  of  sandstone*  like 
that  which  form  the  serra,  he  arrived  at  tlie  conclusion  that 
the  fishes  come  from  the  sandstone,  and  that  because  the 
fishes  were  cretaceous,  therefore  the  serra,  and  not  only  the 
serra,  but  all  the  great  extension  of  sandstones  covering  the 
northeastern  shoulder  of  Brazil,  must  be  cretaceous  also,  and 
he  even  went  so  far  as  to  divide  these  rocks  into  a  series  of 
groups,  referring  them  to  European  horizons. 

The  fishes  do  not  occur  in  rolled  masses,  as  Gardner 
says,  but  in  concretions,  as  Mr.  Bowman  has  remarked  in  a 
note  to  Gardner's  paper,  and  as  I  can  also  testify  after  an 
examination  of  specimens  in  my  own  collections.  The 
occurrence  of  these  concretions  on  a  surface  unassociated 
with  other  rock  would  lead  one  to  suspect  that  they  had 
weathered  out  of  some  softer  rock,  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
a  statement  made  by  Pomp^o,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  The- 
berge,that  the  fossils  are  found  in  "  an  extremely  sticky  clay." 
Theberge  says  that  they  either  occur  in  this  way  or  at  the 
bottoms  of  deep  valleys  in  brooks  whose  bed  is  a  schistose 
limestone,  so  that  we  have  no  evidence  whatever  that  these 
fossils  occur  in  the  sandstones  of  the  serra ;  on  the  contrary, 
iliey  occur  in  a  band  of  rocks  lying  well  below  the  sand- 
stones, and  bared  in  the  valleys  by  the  denudation  of  the 
sandstones,  so  that  we  may  safely  conclude  that  they  are 

*  In  his  paper  in  the  Phil.  Trans.,  Gardner  says  that  these  were  little 
rounded  sandstones.    In  his  Travels  he  speaks  of  them  as  rounded  blocks. 
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older  than  the  sandstones.*    Gardner  was  misled,  in  the 
first  place,  into  the  belief  that  the  sandstones  were  creta- 
ceous from  finding  rocks  having  some  resemblance  to  flint, 
and  by  mistaking  for  chalk  a  white  tabatinga  clay  on  the 
top  of  the  serra,  dug  bj  the  inhabitants  for  use  in  white- 
washing.  That  the  cretaceous  rocks  form  an  extensive  series 
underlying  the  sandstones  is  very  probable,  because  Gardner 
speaks  of  a  number  of  localities,  all  of  which  he  describes 
as  being  situated  on  the  declivities  of  low  hills  skirting  the 
base  of  the  serra.    On  the  west  side  of  the  Serra  da  Ybiapaba 
he  found  a  similar  deposit  of  fossil  fishes,  which  would  lead 
one  to  suppose  that  this  serra  was  also  underlaid  by  the 
same  deposit. 

Gardner,  in  his  "  Travels,"  says  that  the  series  of  creta- 
ceous rocks  in  Cearfi  and  Piauhy  forming  the  serras,  &c,^ 
consists  in  descending  order  of — 

1.  White  chalk  with  flints  exposed  in  pits,  and  partiaily 
overlaid  by  red  diluvial  clay. 

2.  Sandstone  with  ichthyolites,  equivalent  to  the  Englisli 
upper  green  sand. 

8.  A  series  of  marls,  soft  and  compact  limestones,  and 
lignite,  equivalent  to  the  English  gault. 

4.  A  ferruginous  sandstone  deposit,  equivalent  to  the 
lower  green  sand  or  Shanklin  sands. 

Now,  of  this  series,  the  white  "  chalk "  is  a  Tabatinga 
clay.  Tliere  is  no  evidence  that  it  contains  flints,  and 
he  himself  says  that  he  found  none  in  any  of  the  ^^  chalk- 
pits" he  examined.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  fossil  fishes  occur  in  the  sandstones,  and  if 

*  In  a  paper  read  at  the  Salem  meeting  of  the  American  Aaaocuition,  I  ret- 
tnred  to  state  my  strong  suspicion  that  the  beds  affording  the  fishes  'wcmld  tun 
ont  to  be  disturbed  and  inclined,  like  the  other  cretacean  beds  in  Bastern  Brazii 
when  Professor  Agassis  remarked,  that  this  had  been  reported  by  I>r.  Coiitinbi>> 
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they  did  they  woyld  not  prove  the  deposit  to  be  upper  green 
sand,  since  Professor  Agassis  has  called  attention  to  the 
resemblance  borne  by  Aspidorhynchtis  Camptoni  and  Lepi- 
dotus  temnurus  to  allied  species  of  the  chalk  of  Kent.  So 
far  as  tlie  third  and  fourth  series  are  concerned,  Gardner 
found  no  fossils  in  them,  and  their  cretaceous  age  is  un- 
proved. Pomp^o,  with  Gapanema  most  probably  as  author- 
ity, gives  the  following  as  the  succession  of  rocks  in  the 
serra  of  Araripe  :  — 

The  uppermost  beds.  A,  consist  of  beds  of  Psamenito^ 
sandstone  of  a  reddish  color,  with  bluish,  sometimes  black 
nodules.  Below  tliese  comes  a  bed,  B,  of  an  exceedingly 
foliated  limestone,  under  which  lies  a  bed,  G,  of  black 
clay  (?),  (Taud),  with  layers,  a  palm  in  thickness,  of  a 
bluish  and  very  hard  sandstone,  containing  veins  of  pyrites 
and  galena  (?),  or  with  a  very  bituminous  schist  containing 
the  same  sulphides  and  spherical  nodules.  This  is  in  turn 
underlaid  by  a  series  of  sandstones,  D,  less  argillaceous  in 
character.  In  a  sandstone  similar  to  this  occurring  at  St. 
Pedro,  Dr.  Oon9alves  Dias  found  fossil  wood. 

Of  this  series,  A  corresponds  to  No.  2  *  of  Gardner's 
series,  B  and  G  to  No.  8,  while  the  lowest  sandstones  of  his 
series  may  or  may  not  correspond  to  D. 

^^  Both  of  the  above  sections  appear  to  have  been  made  in 

the  Serra  de  Araripe,  near  Grato.     Gkirdner  says  he  saw  no 

U'  limestone  in  sUd  at  Jardim. 

Tliat  these  horizontal  strata,  and  especially  the  sand- 

f  stones,  have  anciently  had  an  immense  extension  over  the 

surface  of  Cear&  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt,  as  Dr. 

n{>'         Gapanema  has   remarked,  for  the  sandstones   are  often 

'^  *  Gardner  nnmben  the  beds  fVom  below  upwards ;  accordingly  this  would 

^^  correspond  to  his  No.  3. 

&^' 
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found  capping  isolated  hills,  at  a  long  distance  from  the 
serra.  Indeed,  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
provinces  of  Gear&  and  Piauhy  were  covered  with  it  even 
beyond  the  coast  line.  It  has  been  swept  away  very  largelj 
from  the  coast  and  the  basin  of  the  Jaguaribe  almost  to 
Crato. 

The  upper  part  of  the  Serra  da  Ybiapaba  for  apparently 
its  whole  length  is  composed  of  the  sandstone,  and  the 
plateau  of  Apodf  seems  to  be  foimed  in  part  of  it.  It  is 
true  that  where  Spix  and  Martius  crossed  the  Serra  dos 
Dous  IrmSos  they  found,  up  to  the  highest  point  of  the 
pass,  1,250  feet,  only  metamorphic  rocks ;  but  they  found 
overlying  these  rocks  thick  beds  of  laminated  clay  (^schiefer- 
thon)j  and  they  report  the  Serra  da  Topa  as  composed  of 
Quadersandstein.  Mr.  St.  John  did  not  meet  with  the 
sandstones,  but  Gardner  did  in  crossing  the  Serra  da 
Batalha,  and  he  describes  the  top  as  a  flat  chapada.  The 
Chapada  de  Sta.  Maria,  Ijring  between  the  Sfio  Francisco 
and  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Tocantins,  is  another  dead- 
level  table -land  composed  of  sandstone,  south  of  which 
comes  the  great  ChapadSo  de  Urucuia,  evidently  only  the 
prolongation  of  the  ChapadSo  de  Sta.  Maria.  On  the  oppo- 
site or  southern  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Urucuia  we  sec 
the  chapadas  once  more. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Minas,  as  already  remarked,  there 
are  the  chapadas  between  Piumhy  and  Passes  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  east  of  which  is  the  immense  ChapadSo  de  Taba- 
tinga,  some  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  Parani,  the  Paranahyba,  and  Rio  Grande. 
Then  we  have  the  elevated  plains  of  the  provinces  of  Sao 
Paulo  and  Paran&,  composed  in  great  part  of  argillaceous 
sandstones.    The  valley  of  the  SSo  Francisco  to  the  Cacho- 
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eira  de  Paulo  Affonso  is  filled  with  horizontal  deposits,  calca- 
reous in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  silicious  and  calcareous 
in  the  lower  part.  East  of  the  vallej  of  the  SSo  Francisco 
we  find  the  hills  of  the  water-shed  between  the  S£o  Francisco 
basin  and  the  streams  flowing  eastward  into  the  Atlantic 
capped  here  and  there  with  horizontal  deposits,  worn  away  on 
every  side ;  the  basins  of  the  Bios  Pardo  and  Jequitinhonha 
are  filled  with  these  beds,  and  everywhere  they  rise  to  a  very 
uniform  height  over  the  country,  —  a  height  of  2,000  to  3,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  Westward  we  know  that  an  immense 
tract  of  country  in  the  province  of  Matto  Grossa  and  the 
Amazonas  is  covered  in  like  manner  with  similar  deposits. 
All  these  facts  speak  of  a  very  uniform  submergence  of  the 
whole  country  to  a  depth  of  at  least  2,000  or  8,000  feet 
below  the  present  sea  level,  during  which  the  valleys  were 
filled  up  with  beds  of  clays,  sandstones  more  or  less  argil- 
laceous, limestones,  &c.,  to  a  greater  or  less  height.  These 
deposits  appear  in  great  part  to  have  been  rapidly  formed 
in  the  bottom  of  a  muddy  sea,  the  material  being  derived 
from  the  decomposed  rock  crust  covering  the  country. 

The  fossil  fishes,  according  to  Agassiz,  resejnble  those 
of  the  European  sSnonien,  so  that  if  the  sandstones  are 
cretaceous  they  must  belong  to  the  very  uppermost  di- 
vision of  that  formation.  We  have  seen  how  this  same 
great  formation  extends  over  almost  the  whole  Empire,  but 
nowhere  that  I  have  heard  of  affording  a  single  fossil.  But 
on  the  coast  outside  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  lying  on 
the  extension  of  the  gneiss  basis,  we  have,  beginning  at  the 
Abrolhos  and  extending  northward  through  Bahia,  Sergipe, 
Pemambuco,  and  Parahyba,  a  great  series  of  cretaceous 
rocks  belonging  to  different  epochs  in  that  period.  Wher- 
ever I  have  seen  them  they  are  always  disturbed,  while 
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they  moreover  form  border  deposits  abruptly  abutting  the 
edge  of  the  plateau,  showing  that  the  plateau  was  out  of 
water  when  they  were  deposited.  These  cretaceous  beds 
are  compact  sandstones,  shales,  limestones,  conglomer- 
ates, &c. 

The  beds  of  the  great  sandstone  formation  approach  the 
coast  in  very  many  places,  as  on  the  Rio  de  SSo  Francisco, 
where  they  make  their  appearance  near  the  Cachoeira  de 
Paulo  AfiPonso.  But  they  are  everywhere  horizontal,  and  are 
nowhere  disturbed  by  the  foldings  which  tilted  the  beds  of 
the  cretaceous  a  few  leagues  to  the  east.  But  the  cretaceous 
beds  of  the  coast  are  overlaid  by  a  series  of  clays,  sandstones, 
&c.,  which,  though  strictly  a  coast  formation,  bears  in  litho- 
logical  character  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  great  sand- 
stone sheet  of  the  interior.  This  latter,  which  is  overlaid  by 
the  drift  I  have  referred,  as  already  stated  elsewhere,  to  the 
tertiary ;  but  this  coast  formation  is,  I  think,  without  doubt, 
younger  than  the  similar  formation  of  the  interior,  so  that 
the  latter  must  be  either  upper  cretaceous  or  tertiary,  and 
I  must  give  it  as  my  firm  conviction  that  it  will  be  found 
to  be  the  latter. 

As  to  the  occurrence  of  drift  in  the  province  of  Piauhy, 
I  have  no  information  whatever. 

I  know  of  no  workable  mines,  though  gold  is  said  to  occnr 
at  Olho  d'Agua,  near  Oeiras. 

The  climate  of  Piauhy  is  hot  and,  according  to  Pompfo, 
rather  damp.  It  is  apt  to  be  very  prejudicial  to  foreigners, 
especially  in  the  low  grounds  along  the  banks  of  the  Par- 
nahyba,  Poty,  and  other  streams,  where  intermittent  fevers 
are  prevalent. 

The  inhabitants  make  a  distinction  between  the  ro<?eta- 
tion  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  province  and  tlie  central  and 
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western  part.  That  of  the  former  region  is  called  mimosaj 
and  is  characterized  by  catinga  forests,  while  its  plants  are 
furnished  with  an  abundance  of  hairs  and  prickles,  stiff 
leaves,  small  flowers,  a  very  tender  fibre,  and  very  often  a 
milky  juice.  Gardner  says  that  the  grasses  of  the  mimoso 
pastures  are  annuals,  their  color  is  a  brighter  green,  and 
they  have  more  pliant  leaves  than  those  of  the  agrestes. 
Spix  and  Martins  give  a  long  list  of  grasses  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  campos  mimosos. 

The  campos  agrestes  of  Lower  Piauhy  consist  in  part  of 
woods,  in  part  of  quite  open  plains.  The  trees  are,  accord- 
ing to  Gardner,  almost  all  deciduous,  and  many  are  gnarled 
and  stunted.  Swamps  ai*e  not  infrequent  and  support 
clumps  of  Buriti  palms.  The  grasses  of  the  open  plains 
are  coarse  and  perennial. 

The  rains  begin  in  October  and  last  until  April,  heavy 
thunder-storms  prevailing  during  that  season. 

The  principal  industry  of  the  province  consists  in  the 
raising  of  cattle,  and  agriculture  is  pursued  only  to  a  small 
extent. 

The  population  amounts  to  about  250,000,  of  whom  about 
80,000  are  slaves.  The  capital  is  Theresma,  which  has 
about  6,000  inhabitants.  The  other  cities  are  Oeiras  and 
Parnahyba.    The  latter  is  particularly  unhealthy. 
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The  coast  of  the  Province  of  Manmhao  is  low  and  flat, 
and  consists  of  a  tertiary  ferniginoiis  sandstone  passing 
into  conglomerate,  and  overlaid,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
port  of  Maranhao,  by  a  series  of  sandstones  and  days. 
Gardner,  apparently  on  the  principle  that  all  sandstones 
must  be  cretaceous,  refers  this  series  to  that  formation, 
while  Spix  and  Martius,  as  usual,  call  the  rock  Quader- 
sandstein.  The  sandstones  and  associated  rocks  form  a 
line  of  high  red  cliffs  along  the  shore  of  the  island  on 
which  Maranhao  is  built,  just  north  of  the  city,  east  of 
point  Sao  Marcos.  On  the  mainland  west  of  the  channel  a 
similar  line  of  cliffs  stretches  from  the  village  of  Alcantara 
to  the  curious  landmark.  Mount  Itacoluml.  The  same  rocks 
extend  far  up  the  valley  of  the  Itapicuru,  on  the  banks  of 

*  That  this  name  was  given  in  commemoration  of  the  supposed  tribe  of 
female  warriors  described  bj  Orellana  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt 
The  attempt  to  derive  it  from  amassona,  a  word  not  to  be  found  in  the  Fortih 
gnesc  dictionary,  falls  into  the  same  category  as  thederiration  oiManmhSo  fton 
mar  ou  nao  f  or  Alexander  the  Great  from  all  epgi  umUr  the  grate  !  It  is  not  tbe 
Rio  Amazonas,  bat  the  Rio  das  Amazonas,  the  river  of  the  Amaions. 
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which  at  Mangue  Alto  they  were  observed  by  Spix  and  Mar- 
tins to  lie  on  granite  containing  pistacite,  and  at  Gachoeira 
this  rock  passed  into  a  syenitic  form. 

Mr.  St.  John,  who  descended  the  Itapicurti  and  made 
a  considerable  stay  at  Maranhao,  will  doubtless,  in  his  re- 
port on  the  geology  of  the  country,  furnish  us  with  valua- 
ble information  concerning  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
sandstone  deposits. 

In  the  south  and  west  the  country  is  higher,  more  un- 
equal, and  very  largely  composed  of  ancient  metamorphic 
rocks. 

Gold  occurs  in  the  province,  and  is  or  has  been  worked 
by  a  mining  company;  but  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
facts  bearing  upon  the  nature  of  the  deposits  or  their  yield. 
The  two  principal  mines  are  those  of  Turf  and  Mara- 
cassum^. 

The  climate  of  MaranhSo,  —  situated  as  the  country  is  on 
the  edge  of  the  great  Amazonian  valley,  of  which  we  are  told 
by  Professor  Agassiz  it  anciently  formed  a  part,  —  has  the 
same  general  character  as  that  which  prevails  on  the  Ama- 
zonas,  being  hot  and  damp ;  the  greatest  heat  is  about  81° 
Cent.,  97.8*^  Pahr.,  and  the  lowest  21°  Cent.,  69.8°  Pahr. 
(Pomp^o.)  "  The  rains  begin  with  great  regularity  at  the 
end  of  December,  although  from  October  on  showers  occur, 
commonly  called  the  chuvas  de  cajti  [the  cashew-rains]. 
The  rains  are  very  abundant,  and  accompanied  by  much 
thunder  and  lightning,  becoming  more  frequent  and  heavy 
in  May,  the  end  of  the  winter  season."  *  Prom  June  to 
December  the  winds  called  ventos  geraes  blow  steadily  from 
the  northeast  or  east-northeast  during  the  day,  and  during 
the  night-time  from  the  east. 

*  Pomp^y  Gtographia,  p.  391. 
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The  climate  9  except  in  the  vicinitj  of  Uie  Paranahyba 
River,  is  said  to  be  quite  healthy. 

A  great  part  of  the  country  is  heavily  wooded  with  the 
virgin  forest,  but  in  the  interior  there  are  some  extensive 
campos  and  alluvial  flats  often  inundated  during  the  rainy 
season.  The  principal  products  of  the  country  con^st  of 
rice  and  cotton,  although  a  little  coffee  is  planted.  A 
large  niunber  of  cattle  are  raised. 

The  population  of  the  province  amounts  to  about  890,000 
inhabitants. 

Tlie  capital  is  MaranhSo,  a  beautiful  city  of  85,000  inhab- 
itants, built  on  an  island  Ijring  off  the  mouth  of  the  Itapi- 
curti  River.  Alcantara  is  another  considerable  town  sit- 
uated on  the  mainland  opposite  the  capital,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  region  noted  for  producing  a  most  excellent 
quality  of  cotton. 

The  city  of  Caxias,  on  the  navigable  river  Itapicuru, 
about  three  hundred  miles  from  Maranhfio,  is  a  large  town^ 
the  centre  of  an  important  tmde  with  the  interior.  Caro- 
lina, on  the  Tocantins,  is  a  town  of  but  little  importance. 

About  twelve  leagues  west  of  the  capital  of  the  province 
is  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mearim  or  Meary.  This  river  has 
so  strong  a  current,  and  its  channel  is  so  shaped,  that  it  causes 
the  tide  to  enter  with  a  bore.  Cazal  says  that  the  rirer 
suspends  for  a  long  time  the  rise  of  the  tide,  then  it  conies 
in  with  great  fury,  rising  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  dis- 
tance it  had  taken  nearly  nine  hours  to  fall,  and  then 
running  for  three  hours  with  the  rapidity  of  a  mill-race.f 

*  The  rirer  is  Davigatad  hj  ateam. 

t  Speaking  of  this  river,  Cazal  says :  "  Sea  alvo  he  profhndo,  e  largo ;  t  tu 
corrente  tSo  rapida,  que  snspende  a  enchente  da  mar^  por  largo  tempo ;  re^ol'* 
ando  desta  opposivSo  ondas  encapelladas,  chamadas  ptSnfnfcoM,  que  depois  ^ 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  a  similar  phenomenon  is  wit- 
nessed at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazonas,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Par&,  where,  as  in  MaranhSo,  the  bore  is  called  pororoca. 

Professor  Agassiz  has  treated  so  largely  of  the  physical 
geography  of  the  provinces  of  Par&  and  Amazonas,  or  the 
Amazonian  valley,  in  the  ^^  Journey  in  Brazil,"  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  repeat  here  any  of  his  conclusions; 
besides,  the  limits  of  this  volume  forbid  that  I  should  at 
this  time  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  so  fruitful  a  subject. 
I  shall  therefore  confine  myself,  so  far  as  the  Amazonas 
is  concerned,  to  a  very  condensed  statement  of  Professor 
Agassiz's  views  with  reference  to  the  origin  and  strati- 
graphy of  the  various  formations  which  occupy  the  Ama- 
zonian valley,  and  with  a  few  remarks  thereupon  ;  this  seems 
necessary  in  order  to  complete  my  sketch  of  the  Greology  of 
Brazil.  In  the  Bulletin  de  la  SociStS  Giologiqae  de  France 
(2™  S^rie,  T.  25,  p.  685)  is  a  short  article  on  the  (Jeology 
of  the  Amazonian  valley,  by  Professor  Agassiz  and  Dr.  Cou- 
tinho,  presented  by  Professor  Jules  Marcou,  which  gives 
Professor  Agassiz's  views  with  great  conciseness  and  clear- 
ness ;  and  as  it  is  not  accessible  to  general  readers,  I  have 
reproduced  the  most  important  part  of  it  here,  together 
with  the  section  accompanying  it. 

Professor  Marcou  says :  — 

"  Mr.  Agassiz  thinks  that  the  whole  valley  of  the  Amazonas  was 
formed  at  the  end  of  the  cretaceous  period,  which  has  left  traces 
of  deposits  in  the  province  of  Cear&  and  on  the  Upper  Purds.    Here 

Tcncidas,  tado  qaanto  vaxoa  em  qaazi  novo  boraSi  enche  em  menos  d'hum 
quarto ;  ficando  a  mar^  caminhando  para  cima  tres  boras  oompletas  com  uma 
rapidei  aemelhante  a  calha  d'hum  moinho.  Este  fenomeno  ooeapa  o  espaco  de 
dnco  legaas  com  grAn<lo  rofdo.  Ha  sitiof,  denominados  esftirca,  onde  as  canoas 
esperfio  a  decisSo  do  oombate,  e  continiUlo  a  viagem  sem  perigo."—  Cor,  Braz., 
Tom.  II.  p.  260. 
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and  there,  whether  by  denudations  or  by  anterior  dislocations, 
one  sees  more  ancient  rocks.  Thus  Major  Coutinho  has  found 
palaeozoic  brachiopods  in  a  rock  which  forms  the  first  cascade  of  the 
Tapajos ;  carboniferous  fossils  have  been  collected  on  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  Guapore  and  Mamor^,  in  Matto  Grqeso ;  and  finally,  at 
Man£os,  Coutinho  has  recognized  slates  or  pkyUadea  in  a  very  in- 
clined position,  and  beneath  the  formations  of  red  sandstone  of  the 
Amazonian  valley." 

Professor  Agassiz  supposed  that  during  the  tertiary  the 
Amazonian  region  was  above  water,  and  that  the  sandstones 
and  clays  tliat  now  fill  it  are  drift. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  tlie  ideal  section  of  these  later 
deposits  by  Professor  Agassiz,  forming  a  rSsumS  of  the  ob* 
servations  of  M.  Coutinho  and  himself:  — 

''  I.  Coarse  sands  {Sahle  grassier)  forming  the  base  of  the  drift 
throughout  where  the  level  of  the  water  has  uncovered  the  lower 
beds  of  plastic  clays. 

"  II.  The  streaked  plastic  clay  (Argile  plastique  higarrSe)  shows 
itself  on  a  laige  scale  along  the  sea-coast  at  Par^  at  the  Island  of 
Maraj6,  Maranhao,  and  here  and  there  in  the  hollows  along  the 
course  of  the  Amazonas. 

"  III.  Foliated  clay  in  very  thin  beds,  with  firequent  indications 
of  cleavage.  This  deposit  appears  to  be  more  considerable  in  the 
banks  along  the  course  of  the  Rio  Solimoes  than  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  Amazonas.  It  is  in  these  beds  at  Tonantins,  on  the  Rio 
Sohmoes,  that  M.  Agassiz  has  found  leaves  of  dicotyledonous 
plants,  which  appear  to  be  identical  with  species  at  present  living 
in  the  valley  of  the  Amazons.* 

*  These  leaves  oocnr  in  a  fine,  soft  gray  day,  resembling  rery  dosdy  the 
recent  allavial  clays  of  the  Brazilian  rivers.  They  are  excellently  preserved. 
The  leaf  is  partly  carbonised,  hot  it  carls  np  from  the  snrface  on  drying,  aad 
may  be  detached,  leaving  a  beaatiful  impression  of  the  venation,  &c. 
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"  rV.   A  crust  of  sandy  clay,  very  hard,  moulded  in  the  inequali- 
ties of  the  foliated  clay. 

"  v.,  Vr.,  VII.,  VIIL,  and  IX.    SandOow  l^"^-  "  " 

formation,  Bometimes  r^ularly  stratified  and 
compact,  especially  in  the  lower  beds  (V.), 
such  as  one  sees  on  the  borders  of  the 
igarapet  of  Manfios;  sometimes  caremous    ^ 
and  intermixed  with  irregular  masses  of  clay    S 
{VI. ),  especially  well  deyeloped  at  Villa  Bella    | 
and  at  Man&oe ;  at  others  all  the  characters 
of  a  torrential  stratification  (VII.,  VIII.,  and 
IX.).     The  deposits  of  this  last  nature  are 
only  seen  in  the  elevated  hills  of  Almeirim, 
£rer^  and  Cupatf,  and  in  the  most  elevated 
cliffa  of  the  borders  of  the  river,  as  at  Tonan- 
tins,  Tabatinga,  Sao  Paulo,  and  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Rio  Negro. 

"  X.  The  argilo-arenaceoua,  unstratified 
drift,  occupying  all  the  inequalities  of  the 
soil  resulting  from  the  denudation  of  the 
sandstone  with  torrential  stratification.  It 
is  in  this  drift  that  MM.  Agassiz  and  Cou- 
tinho  have  found  true  erratic  blocks  of  dio. 
rite,  of  a  metre  in  diameter,  at  ^nri.  This 
formation  is  never  met  with  on  the  clifis 
elevated  several  hundreds  of  feet  in  height 
There  is  not  a  trace  of  it  on  the  summit  of 
the  bills  of  Erer£. 

"  The  fact  that  the  coarse  sand,  No.  I.,  ap- 
pears throughout  at  the  level  of  low  water, 
that  it  follows  the  general  slope  of  the  val- 
ley, shows  incontestably  that  the  deposition 
of  this  formation  does  not  reach  back  to  an 
epoch  anterior  to  the  excavation  of  the  val- 
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ley  itself.  The  total  thickness  of  the  Amazonian  drift  does  not 
exceed  three  hundred  metres ;  it  covers  the  whole  basin  of  the 
Amazoiias,  from  the  Andes  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  to  Cape  Sao  Roqne ; 
or,  in  other  words,  it  is  the  most  colossal  drift  formation  known."* 

Professor  Agassiz  believes  that  the  beds  I.,  II.,  in.,  IV., 
or  the  coarse  sands  and  clays,  were  deposited  in  a  lake  or 
sheet  of  fresh  water  occupying  the  valley  of  the  Amazonas, 
and  sustaining  on  its  surface  a  glacier,  descending  eastward 
from  the  Andes,  and  furnished  with  a  gigantic  moraine  in 
front  stretching  across  the  mouth  of  the  valley  and  convert- 
ing it  into  an  inland  fresh-water  lake.  After  the  ice  had 
broken  up  and  become  more  or  less  disintegrated,  and  the 
waters  of  the  lake  had  swollen,  the  sandstone  formation  V., 
VI.,  Vn.,  VIII.,  IX.  was  laid  down,  then  the  barrier  was 
burst ;  the  waters  of  the  lake,  suddenly  released,  furrowed 
and  wore  down  the  sandstone  beds,  sweeping  them  entirely 
away  over  an  immense  area,  leaving  only  isolated  hills,  like 
those  of  £rer^,  Obydos,  Gupatf ,  Almeyrim,  &c.,  standing  as 
remnants  of  the  once  universal  sandstone  sheet.  After  this 
period  of  turbulence  and  denudation  came  on  an  epoch 
of  quiet,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  diminished  lake  the 
clays.  No.  X.,  were  deposited,  while  ice-rafts  floating  on 
its  surface  dropped  here  and  there  boulders,  to  be  buried 
in  the  accumulating  material.  Then  the  moraine  was  de- 
stroyed ;  the  drainage  of  the  waters  furrowed  deeply  these 
clays,  and  even  cut  through  them  into  the  sandstone  belov, 
in  which  the  various  channels  of  the  system  of  the  Ama- 
zonas are  excavated.  Professor  Agassiz  believes  that  the 
great  barrier  stretched  across  the  Amazonian  valley  far  east- 
ward of  its  present  extremity,  and  he  has  called  attention 
to  the  similarity  between  the  formations  found  spread  over 
the  coast  of  MaranhSo  and  Piauhy  and  the  Amazonian  fo^ 
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mations  here  described,  showing  conclusively  that  these  de- 
posits were  once  continuous.  It  is  his  belief  that  the  Ama- 
zonian formation  formerly  extended  a  hundred  leagues  out 
to  sea  beyond  the  present  mouth  of  the  Amazonas.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  rapid  waste  of  land  going  on 
along  the  sea-shores  of  the  mouth  of  the  Amazonas  and  of 
the  coast  eastward  for  a  long  distance, —  a  waste  amounting 
to  even  so  much  as  two  hundred  yards  in  ten  years  in  the  bay 
of  Braganza,  or  a  mile  in  twenty,  as  on  the  coast  near  Vigia, 
where  an  island  a  mile  wide  disappeared  in  that  time.* 

I  have  three  times  visited  Par&,  and  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  something  of  the  Amazonian  formation.  The 
rock  underlying  the  town,  and  exposed  at  ordinary  low- 
water  level  at  the  base  of  the  bluff  under  the  fort,  is  a 
coarse  dark-red  sandstone  with  an  abundant  cement  of 
iron  oxide,  and  precisely  like  the  red  sandstone  I  have  so 
often  described  as  occupying  a  similar  level  and  under- 
lying the  tertiary  clays  of  the  coast  of  Rio,  Espirito  Santo, 
Ac.  Over  this  sandstone  is  a  considerable  bed  of  red,  white, 
and  particolored  felspathic  clays,  with  a  greater  or  less 
admixture  of  sand,  which  clays  present  exactly  the  same 
appearance  and  level  as  the  tertiary  clays  of  the  provinces 
just  referred  to. 

Before  I  knew  anything  of  the  conclusions  of  Professor 
Agassiz  as  to  the  age  of  the  Amazonian  deposits,  I  had  sat- 
isfied myself  that  the  clays  and  sandstones  extending  along 
the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Brazil,  from  the  Bay  of  Rio  to 

*  Since  the  tertiarj,  at  least,  and  I  believe  for  the  greater  part  since  the  drift, 
the  whole  eastern  Brazilian  coast  has  snfiered  denudation  by  the  sea  to  an 
immense  amount,  and  a  rery  wide  strip  of  tertiary  rocks  has  been  removed. 
I  believe  that  these  deposits  once  extended  beyond  the  Abrolhos,  and  that  south 
of  Cape  Roqae  the  sea  has  cut  them  away  for  a  mean  width  of  fifty  miles  or 
more. 
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the  Amazonas,  were  older  than  the  drift  clays  which  over- 
spread tliem ;  and  as  they  are  stratified  deposits  on  an  open 
coast,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  marine  origin.  At  first, 
misled  by  what  I  had  read  of  the  geology  of  Brazil,  as  well 
as  by  the  strong  resemblance  the  sandstones  bore  to  the 
new  red  sandstones  of  the  Basin  of  Minas  in  Nova  Scotia, 
with  which  I  have  been  familiar  since  my  boyhood,  I  was 
disposed  to  regard  the  Brazilian  formation  in  qaestion  as 
triassic ;  but  I  soon  found  that  it  was  underlaid  unconform- 
ably  by  cretaceous  rocks  in  Bahia,  and  I  came  to  the  only 
conclusion  possible,  —  that  it  was  older  than  the  drift  and 
newer  than  the  cretaceous.  I  can  see  no  reason,  therefore, 
for  considering  the  coast  beds  as  anything  but  tertiaiy, 
though  they  may  be,  and  probably  are,  very  late  tertiarj. 
I  have  attempted  no  comparison  between  these  beds  and  the 
tertiary  beds  of  the  pampas,  because,  in  the  absence  of 
fossils,  and  having  never  seen  the  pampian  tertiaries  and 
post-tertiaries,  I  have  nothing  to  aid  me  in  instituting  such 
a  comparison.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  fact  of  the 
occurrence  on  an  open  searcoast  of  clays  and  sandstones 
precisely  similar  to  those  occupying  the  lower  plains  of  the 
Amazonas,  as  at  Par&,  and  in  fact  tying  in  with  them,  re- 
lieves one  of  the  necessity  of  looking  to  a  fresh-water  origin 
for  the  Amazonian  beds. 

There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  beds  forming 
the  mountains  of  Erer^,  Almeyrim,  once  covered  the  whole 
valley,  and  have  been  enormously  denuded.  I  should  never 
have  doubted  whether  the  red  sandstones  at  Pari  reallj 
belonged  to  the  series  of  beds  forming  the  Monte  Alegre- 
Erer£  hills,  if  I  had  not  found  along  the  coast  of  Espirito 
Santo  the  same  sandstones  with  precisely  similar  overlriiig 
clays,  with  no  table-topped  hills  piercing  them  as  at  £rer6. 
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Only  once  have  I  seen  what  I  thought  to  be  a  table-topped 
hill  stsuiding  on  the  coast  tertiary  plain.  That  was  on  the 
coast  south  of  Rio  de  Contas,  the  observation  was  a  doubt- 
ful one,  and  I  have  felt  more  like  instituting  a  compari- 
son between  tlie  chapadas  on  the  Amazonas  and  those  of 
Tbiapaba  and  Minas  Novas ;  or,  in  other  words,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  regard  the  chapadas  of  Erer^  as  the  outliers  of  the 
great  tertiary  sheet  that  once  covered  the  great  Brazilian 
plateau,  and  now  lies  unbroken  over  such  an  immense 
extent  in  the  province  of  Matto  Grosso.  According  to  the 
observations  of  Dr.  R.  P.  Stevens  and  others,  the  plateau 
of  Guyana  is  covered  by  an  extension  of  the  same  great 
sheet,  while  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco  is  occupied  with 
clays  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  valley  of  tlie  Ama- 
zonas.* 

It  is  with  much  hesitation  that  I  express  an  opinion  at 
variance  with  so  distinguished  an  authority  as  Professor 
Agassiz;  but  the  facts  have  seemed  to  need  a  diflFerent 
interpretation  from  that  which  he  has  given  them.  My 
conclusions,  after  all,  do  not  affect  his  theory  of  the  former 
existence  of  glaciers  under  the  tropics,  down  to  the  present 
level  of  the  sea,  —  a  theory  which  I  hold  as  firmly  as  he.f 

*  Professor  Orton  fonnd  west  of  Tabatinga  tertiary  shells  in  beds  which  he 
considers  to  be  a  part  of  the  Amaxonian  formation.  These  fossils  were  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Gabb  in  the  Journal  of  Omchdo^jf,  The  species  are  NenHna 
pupa,  TurboneUa  minufcula,  MessaUa  Ortoni,  TdUna  Amazonensia,  Pachydon  06- 
liqua,  and  P.  Unua,  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Professor  Orton  has  not 
given  a  description  of  the  locality  where  these  fossils  are  found,  and  of  their 
mode  of  oocarrence. 

t  I  have  confined  myself  in  this  chapter  to  a  short  discussion  of  the  question 
of  the  age  of  the  Amasonian  sandstones,  and  I  have  attempted  to  give  no  de- 
scription of  the  great  river  and  its  wonders.  I  would  refer  the  reader  desirous 
of  knowing  more  cf  the  Amaxonas  to  the  "  Journey  in  Brazil." 

It  is  indeed  surprising  that  after  several  hundred  volumes,  classic  in  science. 
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Professor  Agassiz  has  called  attention  to  tbe  fossils  firom 
cretaceous  beds  discovered  by  Mr.  Chaudless  on  the  river 
Aquiry,  one  of  the  affluents  of  tlie  Funis.  These  beds  con- 
sist of  hardened  clay  and  "pseudo-conglomerate,"*  —  the 
latter  being  a  sort  of  clay  rock  full  of  concretions,  which 
give  to  the  formation  the  appearance  of  a  conglomerate. 
Associated  with  it  is  a  sandstone.  The  fossils  are  said  bj 
Mr.  Ghandless  to  be  very  abundant,  and,  according,  I  believe, 
to  the  determination  of  Professor  Agassiz,  they  consist  of 
the  bones  of  Mosasauri  f  and  turtles,  together  with  fossil 
wood.  These  remains  appear  to  be  principally  confined  to 
the  clays  and  "  pseudo-conglomerate." 

Professor  Agassiz  regards  these  fossils  as  indicating  a 
horizon  like  that  of  the  Maestricht  beds  in  Europe  (^Mae- 
strichtienj — upper  chalk) .    Judging  from  the  description  of 

have  been  written  on  Brazil,  and  some  scores  of  works  have  been  pablished  on 
the  Amazonas,  hy  such  writers  as  De  la  Condamine,  Hamboldt,  Spix  and  M•^ 
tins.  Prince  Adelbert,  Bates,  Wallace,  Agassis,  and  a  host  of  others  of  gieaiier 
or  less  note,  the  idea  should  be  so  generally  prevalent  that  the  oonntry  is  unex- 
plored, a  perfect  term  incognita,  and  that  every  year  or  two  some  traveUer  neTcr 
before  heard  of  should  astonish  himself,  if  not  the  world,  by  lediscoTering  the 
river.  Perhaps  after  spending  a  month  on  its  waters,  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  consaroed  on  board  his  canoe  or  the  steamer,  he  writes  a  book,  or  at  lessi  s 
magazine  article  or  two !  Few  countries  have  sufiered  more  in  America  at  tbe 
bands  of  superficial  travellers  and  writers  than  Brazil.  I  woold  especially 
reconmiend  to  the  attention  of  my  readers  the  excellent  little  book  by  Mr. 
Bates,  "  The  Naturalist  on  the  Amazonas."  Its  author  is  a  good  natnrslist, 
and  his  eleven  years  of  residence  in  the  country  have  enabled  him  to  write  with 
great  accuracy. 
*  Chandless's  papers  on  the  Rio  Aquiry.  (Jour.  Boy.  Geog.  Soe.) 
t  Professor  O.  C.  Marsh,  in  one  of  his  papers  read  before  the  Salem  meetinjt 
of  the  American  Association,  called  attention  to  the  rarity  of  the  Bloaasaoroid 
forms  in  the  European  cretaceous  and  their  great  abundance  in  the  cretaoeoiu 
of  North  America.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  oocnrreace  of  this 
type  in  South  America. 
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Mr.  Theberge,  the  Aquirj  beds  must  resemble  those  of  Gear&, 
in  which  the  fossil  fishes  occur. 

On  the  Purtis  Mr.  Chandless  *  found  the  same  beds  at 
about  lat.  7®  16'  S.,  long.  66®  W.,  with  bones  and  an  abun- 
dance of  fossil  wood. 

•  Ascent  of  Punlfl,  Jour.  Boy.  Qeog.  Soc.,  Vol.  XXXYI. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

PROVINCES  OF  GOYAZ  AND  MATTO  GROSSa 

The  Geographical  Position  of  the  Province  of  Grojaz.  —  The  Chapada  6 
Maitgabeiro.  —  Oeologj  of  the  Vicinity  of  Natividade.  —  Gold-Washings  of 
the  Serra  da  Natividade,  the  Arralal  da  Chapada,  and  the  Arraial  da  Cos- 
ceiySo.  —  Stmctnre  of  the  Serra  at  the  Town  of  Arrayaa.  —  The  Sen 
Geral.  —  Snhterranean  Streams.  —  Western  and  Southern  Goyaz  oompowd 
of  Mctamorphic  Bocks.  —  Distribution  of  Gneiasose  and  Granitic  Bocks  in 
Western  Brazil.  —  The  Montes  Pyreneos  and  their  Height  —  The  Rk> 
Araguaya  and  its  Navigation. — Dr.  Couto  de  MagalhSes.  —  Ilha  do  Bi- 
nanal.  —  Note  on  Piranhas.  — Gold,  Diamonds,  Iron,  and  Chrome  Om.— 
Climate,  Forests,  Population,  &c.  —  The  Western  Part  of  the  Plateaa  of 
Brazil  composed  of  undisturbed  Beds  of  Sandstone,  &c.  —  The  Amasonu- 
Paragnay  Water-ehed  a  Plain  without  Serras. 

The  materials  for  writing  a  sketch  of  the  Geology  of  the 
Province  of  Groyaz  are  very  meagre,  since  it  has  never  been 
explored  by  any  competent  modem  geologist.  St.  EQlaire, 
Pohl,*  Burchell,  and  several  other  naturalists  visited  the 
province  in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  Gardner  made 
a  journey  through  the  eastern  part  in  the  year  1840,  mak- 
ing a  few  geological  observations ;  but  Gastelnau,  in  1844, 
travelled  very  extensively  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  province,  furnishing  us  with  connected  and  valuable 
geological  sections,  though  these  sections-  and  the  accom- 
panying text  rarely  ever  do  more  than  indicate  the  litbo- 

*  Pohl's  (0.  E.)  Ram  im  Irniem  von  BrasUim  in  den  Jakrm  1817 -ISSl. 
2  Bde.,  mit  Atku  (Wem,  1831  -37),  and  his  Beitr^  mn-  Gtbitythrndt  BnoA^ 
iem  (Miinchen,  1832)  I  hare  never  seen. 
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logical  character  of  the  formations.  The  stratigraphy  is 
vaguelj  given,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  age  of 
the  different  deposits. 

Gojaz  lies  vest  of  the  provinces  of  Piatihy,  Bahia,  and 
Minas  Oeraes,  and  is  very  long  from  north  to  south,  and 
narrow  &om  east  to  west.  It  comprises  the  basin  of  the 
Tocantins  above  its  junction  with  the  Araguaya,  the  part  of 
the  basin  of  the  Araguaya  east  of  that  river,  and  the  right 
side  of  the  basin  of  the  Faranahyba,  from  the  Bio  Jacar^ 
to  the  Rio  Apur^. 

The  Ghapada  da  Mangabeira  is,  as  already  remarked,  the 
southward  continuation  of  the  table-land  separating  the 
province  of  Piauhy  from  the  valley  of  the  Sfio  Francisco. 
It  is  in  some  places  quite  forty  miles  in  width.  Its  top 
forms  a  plain,  and  it  consists  of  horizontal  beds  of  sand- 
stone lying  on  metamorphic  rocks.  Between  the  chapada 
and  Natividade  the  country  is  composed  of  these  latter 
strata,  while  the  serra  at  Natividade  has,  according  to  Gard- 
ner, the  centre  of  granite,  overlaid  by  schistose  rocks.  The 
western  side  of  the  serra  is  bounded  by  beds  of  a  very  com- 
pact grayish-colored  limestone,  which  extends  northwards  for 
several  leagues,  forming  a  range  of  low  hills.  The  surface 
deposits  on  tliis  serra,  which  are  largely  composed  of  a  fer- 
ruginous gravel,  doubtless  like  the  drift  coBcalho  of  Minas 
Novas,  contain  gold,  anciently  mined  to  some  extent.  Gard- 
ner says  that  the  view  east  and  north  from  the  serra  is 
bounded  by  several  low  ridges,  but  that  to  the  west  and 
south  the  country  appeared  to  be  one  vast  plain.  The 
same  traveller  tells  us  that  the  whole  country  about  the 
Arraial  da  Ghapada,  a  few  leagues  west,  has  been  turned 
over  in  search  of  gold.  The  Arraial  stands  on  a  low  cha- 
pada, but  Gardner  does  not  describe  its,  structure.     Gold 

FF 
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also  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Arraial  da  Goncei^So. 
Gardner's  account  of  the  structure  of  the  serra  on  which 
the  town  of  Arrayas  stands  is  interesting.  The  rocks  are 
all  metamorphic  and  almost  vertical,  the  inclination  tend- 
ing toward  the  east.  Gku'dner  says :  ^^  The  most  westerly 
of  these  rocks  have  an  arenaceous,  schistose  structure,  and 
tiiese  overlie  a  very  compact,  grayish-colored,  stratified  rock 
very  much  resembling  gneiss,  in  which  are  imbedded  in- 
numerable rounded  pebbles  of  granite  and  quartz,  of  all 
sizes,  from  one  to  three  or  four  inches,  and  which  is  probably 
equivalent  to  the  graywacke  rocks  of  the  Old  World."  Lime- 
stones, which  occur  both  to  the  north  and  south,  were  not 
observed  here.  Whether  the  limestones  mentioned  belong 
in  the  same  series  with  the  slates  does  not  appear  from 
Gardner's  statement.  The  Serra  Geral,  eastward  of  Arrayas 
is  described  as  being  of  no  great  elevation,  and  present- 
ing a  level  top  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  being  evidently 
the  continuation  of  the  Chapada  da  Mangabeira,  and,  like 
it,  composed  of  horizontal  sandstone  beds.*  In  speaking 
of  the  road  from  Bonita  to  Arraial  de  SSo  Domingos,  we 
are  told  that  ^^  the  top  of  the  serra  still  continued  to  be 
level,  with  a  precipitous  face,  the  rock  being  of  a  reddish 
yellow,"  and  tiiat  ^^  shortly  after  leaving  Bonita  an  elevated 
pyramidal  peak  of  the  same  elevation  as  the  serra  h 
descried  to  tlie  southeast,  presenting  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance to  some  enormous  work  of  art,"  so  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  general  structure  of  the  serra. 

Castelnau  represents  on  his  map  a  little  stream  just  north 
of  SSo  Domingos  as  flowing  in  a  subterranean  channel.f 
Gardner  describes  a  river  near  the  Fazenda  de  Sao  Jo5o, 

*  This  18  oonfinned  bj  Mr.  Thomas  Ward,  who  has  trareUed  over  it. 
t  Castelnau,  V"*  Partie,  GfOfjmphi^^  Atlas,  Plaoche  4. 
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that  disappears  in  an  opening  in  limestone  strata,  and 
runs  underground  for  several  miles,  when  it  reappears.* 

On  his  journey  to  SSo  RomSo  Gardner  followed  the  Serra 
Geral  from  near  SSo  Domingos  to  the  head-waters  of  the 
Urucuia,  and  he  describes  it  as  one  great  elevated  plain  or 
chapadSo.  Of  the  geological  structure  of  the  southern  part 
he  gives  but  few  hints,  but  as  he  occasionally  mentions  the 
occurrence  of  limestone  it  is  veiy  probable  that  it  may  be,  in 
part  at  least,  composed  of  strata  of  tliat  rock,  the  .continua- 
tion of  the  horizontal  limestone  deposits  of  the  Rio  das 
Yellias.  Most  maps  represent  a  narrow  mountain-chain 
separating  the  basins  of  the  S&o  Francisco  and  the  Tocan- 
tins,  and  Gerber,  in  his  map  of  Minas  Geraes,  though  he 
represents  correctly  the  GhapadOes  de  Santa  Maria  and 
do  Urucuia,  with  their  great  level  tops,  draws  along  the 
water-shed  a  mountain-chain  on  top  of  the  chapada,  call- 
ing it  the  Serra  das  Araras  and  tlie  Serra  do  Paranan. 
Along  this  whole  region  we  have  no  evidence  that  I 
have  seen  of  the  existence  of  any  extensive  elevations 
breaking  through  the  great  table-land.  Gastelnau's  map  of 
the  southern  part  of  the  province  shows  the  chapada  as 
extending  southward  nearly  to  CatalSo.  Gerber  represents 
a  chapada  on  the  opposite  or  south  side  of  the  valley  of 
the  Urucuia.  When  we  come,  however,  to  the  southern  part 
of  the  province,  we  find,  just  over  the  limits,  in  ilie  Prov- 
ince of  Minas  Geraes,  the  immense  Chapada  da  Tabatinga 
lying  between  the  Rios  Grande  and  Paranahyba,  and  com- 
posed of  horizontal  beds  of  sandstones,  ^c. 

According  to  Gastelnau,  Saint  Hilaire,  and  others,  the 

*  There  are  other  examples  of  subterranean  streams  in  Brazil.  Gerber 
represents  the  Rio  Pardo,  an  afflnent  of  the  S3o  Francisco  on  the  left  side, 
as  flowing  ander  a  ridge. 
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foundation  rock  of  western  and  southern  Gojaz  is  every- 
where gneiss,  micarschists,  clay-slates,  and  limestones,  evi- 
dently belonging  to  the  same  metamorphic  series  we  find 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Brazilian  plateau.  These  rocks 
are  much  folded,  rising  in  moimtains  comparing  in  eleva- 
tion with  tliose  of  Minas  Geraes.  The  ridge  dividing  the 
basin  of  the  Tocantins  from  that  of  the  Paranahyba  branch 
of  the  Paran&  is  of  the  same  character.  Clay  slates  and 
otiier  metamorphic  rocks  are  seen  at  Cuiab^  and  Diaman- 
tino  in  Matto  Grosso,  and  Ghandless*  speaks  of  granite 
seen  in  the  bed  of  the  river  Tapajos,  ten  miles  above  tiie 
Bio  de  Peixes,  just  below  the  Rio  das  Tropas,  at  the  shal- 
low of  Mangabal  Grande,  and  at  various  points  below  on 
the  same  river.  All  these  observations  go  to  show  that  the 
great  Brazilian  plateau,  like  that  of  Guyana,  was  originally 
wholly  composed  of  gneissose  and  schistose  metamorphic 
rocks,  much  disturbed  throughout.  It  has  been  supposed  by 
some  that,  going  westward  from  the  Serra  do  Espinha^o,  the 
signs  of  metamorphism  disappeared,  and  tliat  rocks  which 
in  eastern  Minas  Geraes  might  have  been  highly  metamor- 
phosed spread  out  flatly  westward,  as  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  United  States  the  palseozoic  rocks  which  were  folded 
along  the  Alleghanian  region  spread  horizontally  over  the 
west.  Tliis  is  not  the  case,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  in  Brazil. 
The  metamorphic  part  of  the  Brazilian  plateau,  so  high  on 
the  east,  in  Minas  slopes  off  to  the  north-northwest,  and 
southwestward  from  the  vicinity  of  Ouro  Preto,  and  dips 
under  the  great  sheet  of  tertiary  rocks,  showing  itself  only 
where  these  are  denuded,  or  where  an  occasional  and  rare 
prominence  pierces  these  strata,  but  a  ridge  of  these  rocks 
stretches  off  in  a  series  of  high  lands  from  Ouro  Preto  and 
Barbacena  into  Goyaz. 

*  Journal  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Vol.  XXXII. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Ward,  in  a  note  addressed  to  the  author,  very 
aptly  describes  the  Province  of  Goyaz  as  a  metamorphic 
island  in  a  sea  of  sandstone,  and  such  seems  indeed  to  be 
the  case.  The  sandstones  have  been  swept  away  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  Araguaya-Tocantins  basm,  leaving  the 
irregular  surface  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  exposed.  Tlie 
highest  points  in  Goyaz  are  the  Montes  Pyrenees,  near  the 
city  of  Goyaz,  which  are  said  to  be  over  9,500  feet.* 

The  highlands  in  Southern  Central  Goyaz,  collectively 
known  as  part  of  tlie  Serra  dos  Vertentes  of  Baron  von 
Eschwege,  form  the  water-shed  between  the  Tocantins- 
Araguaya  basin  on  the  novih  and  the  Paran&  basin  on  the 
south.  The  Araguaya  and  Tocantins  above  their  junction 
are  both  large  rivers,  but  the  Araguaya  is  very  much  longer, 
and  should  rank  as  the  main  river.  It  flows  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  length  at  a  much  lower  level  than  the 
Tocantins,  and  it  offers  much  greater  facilities  for  navigation. 
The  Araguaya  has  been  several  times  explored.  Gastelnau  f 
in  1844  descended  the  river  from  the  mouth  of  the  Grixas  to 
its  union  with  the  Tocantins,  and  then  ascended  the  Tocan- 
tins, making  plans  of  both  rivers.  He  found  tlie  Araguaya 
navigable  and  with  but  few  obstructions.  In  1856  the 
President  of  the  Province  sent  Sr.  Valine  to  explore  the 
same  river,  and  he  reported  that  it  might  easily  be  made 
navigable.^ 

•  I  find  in  the  Bahia  Tnteresse  PuUieo  for  the  SUt  of  November,  IS68,  a  letter 
ftom  Sr.  H.  B.  dos  Genettes,  describing  an  ascent  of  the  Pjreneos.  This  gen- 
tleman says  that  he  ascertained  the  height  of  the  most  derated  point  to  be  2,932 
metres,  or  abont  9,619  feet,  which  is  mnch  greater  than  had  been  supposed. 

t  Castelnau,  Exp6d,  dans  t*Am&,  du  Sud,  Hiat.  du  Voyage,  Tomes  I.  et  II. ; 
also  Atlas. 

X  £.  J.  C.  Vailed,  Explora^o  do  Rio  Araguaya.  Published  in  the  Annexo  P,  to 
one  of  the  Government  Reports,  published,  I  think,  in  1865.  My  copy  wants 
the  title-page. 
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Dr.  Couto  de  Magalhfies,  formerly  President  of  Goyaz, 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Araguaya,  and  navigated  it  in  a 
little  steamer  fix)m  Jurupencem,  fourteen  leagues  from  the 
capital  on  the  Rio  Yermelho,  a  branch  of  the  Araguaya,  to 
Par&.  The  president  published  not  long  since  an  excellent 
memorial  on  tlie  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  navigation 
of  the  river.  Mr.  Ward  tells  me  that  a  steamer  now  makes 
regular  trips  from  Pard  to  Goyaz.  I  have  told  tlie  story  of 
Araguaya  to  show  that  Brazil  is  not  wholly  without  the 
spirit  of  enterprise.  She  is  exploring  her  great  rivers  and 
establishing,  slowly  it  is  true,  steam  navigation  upon  tliem, 
and  in  a  few  years  the  interior  of  Brazil,  so  long  shut  out 
from  the  world,  will  be  accessible  to  commerce. 

The  lands  bordering  the  Araguaya  are  in  great  part  flat, 
low,  and  composed  of  sands,  clays,  and  other  very  recent  de- 
posits. An  interesting  feature  in  the  river  is  the  Bha  do 
Bananal,  formed  by  an  arm  leaving  the  main  river  on  the 
east  in  latitude  about  12^  S(f  (approx.),  and  entering  it 
again  in  about  9°  30'.  Gastelnau  determined  the  length  of 
the  island  to  be  seventy-five  leagues.  Almeida,  in  his  map 
of  Goyaz,  does  not  represent  it  as  quite  so  long. 

The  Araguaya  is  very  rich  in  fish,*  and  a  species  of 
dolphin  occurs  in  it. 

Gold  is  found  in  many  localities  in  the  province*    The 

*  Castelnau  sajs  that  piranhas  —  he  calls  them  piranffoa  —  are  very  name^ 
otts  and  voracious.  According  to  him,  **  leur  Toraciu!  est  teUe,  qae  preqae 
tons  les  oiseaux  aqnatiqnes  qne  nous  procnrions  avaient  les  pattea  en  panie 

d^vor^  par  enx Un  de  nos  compagnons  de  voyage  ponss^  par  Texc^^  6e 

la  chaleur,  se  mit  imprudemmcnt  k  Teau,  et  fut  presqne  anssi  tot  attaque  ptr 
des  ]<%ionB  de  ces  animaux ;  immddiatement  les  eanx  fnrent  teintes  de  son  fane 
et  il  fut  heurenx  pour  lui  qu'il  se  trouv&t  tr^s  pr^s  du  rivage,  vers  Icquel  il  ^ 
prdcipita  avec  rapidity,  dchappant  ainsi  k  nne  mortcertaine  et  affreuse," — i/'A 
du  Vojfitge,  Tome  I.  p.  404. 
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country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  is  largely  auriferous. 
Castelnau  speaks  of  the  occurrence  of  the  precious  metal  at 
the  following  localities,  Rio  Yermelho,  Rio  Bagagem,  Serra 
Dourado,  Districto  de  Ouro  Fino,  Moito  do  Calisto,  Districto 
da  Anta,  Thesouras,  Rio  Claro,  Julgado  de  Crizas,  Nativi- 
dade,  Trahiras,  &c. 

Diamonds  have  been  found  on  the  Rio  Glare ;  iron  occm*8 
at  Ouro  Fino,  Anta,  Aldea  de  Sfio  Jos^,  and  chrome  at  Ouro 
Fino,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  found  by  Pohl. 

The  Province  of  Goyaz  is,  generally  speaking,  dry,  con- 
sisting of  campos  and  catingas.  Forests  have  but  a  small 
extension.  There  is  a  large  tract  covered  by  the  virgin 
forest  between  the  capital  and  Meia  Ponte.  The  province 
is  especially  adapted  for  gi^azing.  The  climate  is  dry,  but 
varies  much,  according  to  latitude.  The  population  is,  ac- 
cording to  Almeida,  250,000  souls.* 

The  western  part  of  the  high  lands  of  Brazil,  forming  the 
Amazonas-Paraguay  water-shed,  and  comprised  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Matto  Grosso,  is  completely  covered  with  imdis- 
turbed  tertiary  beds,  and  forms  a  low  swelling  plateau, 
on  which  the  rivers  take  their  source. 

This  is  well  shown  in  the  maps  and  geological  sections 
accompanying  the  great  work  of  Count  Castelnau.  The 
rivers  Xingu,  Tapajos,  and  Paraguay  all  take  their  rise  in 
this  plain  f  within  a  few  miles  of  one  another,  near  Diaman- 

*  Castelnaa  devotes  Chapter  XVLL  of  the  second  Tolame  of  his  Hist,  du 
Voyage  to  a  description  of  the  Province  of  Groyaz. 

t  Chandless  sajrs  that  the  water-shed  hetwcen  the  Amazonas  and  the  Para- 
guaj,  "  thoQgh  commonly  called  a  serra,  has  nothing  of  a  mountainons  charac- 
ter. It  is  simply  a  high  range  of  country,  varying  but  little  in  its  general 
dievation,  thoogh  deeply  grooved  by  the  valleys  of  the  rivers.  Around  them 
one  finds  more  or  less  virgin  wood ;  the  rest  is  campo,  that  is,  pastures  sprinkled 
more  or  less  thickly  with  stunted  trees,  in  parts  including  the  quina  tree.    This 
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tino,  and  the  water-shed  is  so  low  that  wooden  canoes  asc^id 
the  Tapajos  from  Santarem,  cross  over,  and  embark  on  the 
Paraguay,  descending  to  Yilla  Maria. 

In  descending  the  Tapajos,  on  his  way  from  the  Diaman- 
tino  to  the  Amazonas,  Chandless  found  the  river  bordered 
by  sandstones,  which,  as  at  Crepor^,  he  describes  as  soft  in 
character. 

On  the  road  from  Goyaz  to  Guiab&  one  passes  over  an 
immense  plain  of  sandstone  in  l^orizontal  beds.  The  valley 
of  the  Paraguay  at  Cuiabd  and  Diamantino  is  excavated  in 
this  sandstone  sheet  down  to  the  metamorphic  rocks  Ijring 
beneath.  Li  the  valley  of  the  Paraguay,  near  Cniabi  and 
Diamantino,  diamonds  and  gold  occur  in  considerable  abim- 
dance. 

So  little  is  definitely  known  about  the  geology  and  physi- 
cal geography  of  the  Province  of  Matto  Grosso,  that  I  con- 
tent myself  with  these  few  general  remarks.  Castelnan  has 
written  more  than  any  one  else  on  tlie  physical  features  of 
the  province,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  his  HUioire  dm 
Voyage  for  more  details. 

range  seems  to  consist  mainly  of  sand-rock  and  clay.  In  genenl  it  drops 
steeply  and  often  precipitously  to  the  lower  conntry,  the  plain  below  appearing 
as  a  sea  with  deep  bays  and  inleta" 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

PROVINCES  OF  SAO  PAULO,  PARANA,  SANTA  CATHARINA,  AND 

RIO  GRANDE  DO  SUL. 

Tbe  Serra  do  Mar  of  SSo  Paulo  a  Flateao.  —  Its  Character.  —  Drainage  in  the 
Provinces  of  SSo  Paulo  and  ParaniC  to  the  Westward.  —  Eastward-flowing 
Streams  of  no  Importance.  —  The  S3o  Paulo  Bailroad.  —  Description  of  the 
Country,  along  the  Railway  between  Santos  and  S3o  Paulo  by  Major  O.  C. 
James.  —  Geology  of  Vicinity  of  SSo  Paulo.  —  Mawe's  Description  of  the 
Gold -Mines  of  Jaragutf,  and  the  Method  of  extracting  the  Gold.  —  Country 
westward  to  Campinas.  —  Iron-Mines  at  Tpanema  —  Serra  Arassoiava  or 
Gkiara^oiaTa.  —  Climate,  Products,  &c.,  of  the  Province  of  Sfio  Paulo.  — 
General  Topographical  Features  of  the  Province  of  Parang  ita  Climate^ 
Productions,  &c.  —  Matte  or  Paraguayan  Tea.  —  Tea-Planting  in  Brazil.  -> 
Rivers.  —  Colonies.  —  Paranagui^.  —  Coal  Basin  on  the  Rio  TuberiSo  in  tha 
Province  of  Santa  Catharina.  —  General  Description  of  the  Physical  Features 
of  the  Province  and  that  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  —  History  of  the  Coal-Mines 
of  Brazil.  — Observations  of  Perigot,  Bouleichi  Av^LaUemant,  Plant,  ^.  — 
Description  of  the  Coal-Fields  of  the  River  JagnatSa  —  Engineer  McGinty's 
Report  on  the  Candiota  Coal.  —  Coal  Basin  on  Rio  SSo  Sep^.  —  Basin  near 
S8o  Jeronymo. 

• 

The  so-called  Serra  do  Mar,  seen  in  sailing  along  the  coast 
of  the  Provinces  of  SSo  Paulo  and  Parani,  is  the  edge  of  the 
great  Brazilian  plateau,  which  along  the  coast  of  SSo  Paulo 
has  a  height  of  2,500  -  3,000  feet.*  Towards  the  sea  it  pre* 
sents  a  verj  steep  dedivity,  but  on  the  opposite  side  there  is 
no  corresponding  slope.  Climbing  the  serra  at  Santos,  one 
finds  himself  on  an  immense  table-land  of  gneiss,  roughened 
by  a  line  of  considerable  hills  a  few  miles  from  its  edge,  but 

*  Biawe  estimated  the  height  of  the  plateau  on  the  Santos  and  Sfto  Fanlo 
road  at  6,000  feet. 

YOL.  I.  22 
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soon  growing  graduaUy  lower  in  going  westward,  until  at 
Campinas  broad  plains  are  reached,  that  stretch  off  with 
more  or  less  interruption  toward  the  Paran&,  tying  in 
with  the  great  plains  of  Paraguay  and  the  Argentine  Se- 
public.  The  imited  provinces  of  SSo  Paulo  and  Parani 
lie,  like  Ohio  in  North  America,  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  border  of  tlie  great  interior  continental  basin  of  South 
America.  As  the  bluff  edge  of  tlie  plateau  so  nearly  cold* 
cides  with  the  coast  line,  the  drainage  in  these  two  prov- 
inces is  principally  westward  into  the  Paran&,  while  tlie 
rivers  flowing  eastward  are  of  very  little  importance.  The 
province  of  Santa  Gatharina,  just  south  of  Paran&,  lies 
partly  on  the  seaward  side  of  the  serra  and  partly  behind 
it.  The  streams  flowing  eastward  are  of  no  importance, 
while  those  flowing  westward  form  the  head-waters  of  the 
Uruguay.  South  of  the  province  of  Paran&  the  water-shed 
bends  inland  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  then 
runs  southward  through  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  ending  as  the  high  lands  break  down  and  disappear 
on  approaching  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

The  city  of  SSo  Paulo,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  top  of  the  plateau, 
at  a  distance  of  forty-five  miles  from  the  sea.  The  prin- 
cipal port  of  the  province  is  Santos,  a  considerable  town 
of  some  7,000  inhabitants,  and  noted  for  its  export  of 
coffee,  which  reaches  160,000  sacks  yearly.  Prom  this 
place  to  SSo  Paulo  runs  a  railway,  which  is  continued  west- 
ward beyond  Campinas.  This  railway  was  constructed  by 
American  engineers,  and  my  friend.  Major  0.  C.  James,* 
was  one  of  the  corps.    On  my  last  voyage,  while  at  Rio,  I 

*  I  wish  I  could  fbUj  expren  my  indebtedness  to  Miyor  James :  I  ow«  him  s 
tbousand  acknowledgments  for  hU  kindness. 
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obtained  so  many  facts  of  interest  from  him  with  reference 
to  the  topography  and  geology  of  SSo  Paulo,  that,  as  he  was 
about  to  return  to  SSo  Paulo,  I  asked  him  to  make  obser- 
vations on  the  surface  deposits  along  the  line  of  railway, 
which  he  did,  furnishing  me  with  a  report,  from  which 
nearly  all  the  facts  relating  to  the  route  of  the  railway  have 
been  taken.  Major  James  says  that  Santos  is  ^^  within  a 
league  or  two  of  the  foot  of  the  great  back-bone  of  moim- 
tains, — a  league  or  two  of  soft,  oozy  mud,  a  few  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  the  base  of  a  sort  of  estuary,  of  which  the 
spur  and  main  range  form  the  bounds.  This  interlying 
marsh  or  lagoon  is  overgrown  with  very  shabby  palms, 
large  mossKJovered  trees,  looking  like  spectres  in  the  land- 
scape, and  with  a  very  heavy,  tangled  imdergrowth,  — 
lazy,  sinuous  lines  of  water,  having  their  beginnings  and 
endings  in  the  sea,  traverse  it,  as  if  it  were  just  for  a 
stroll  inland  beneath  the  umbrageous  foliage  and  back 
again  to  the  ocean  refreshed."  *  Just  before  the  railroad 
reaches  the  base  of  the  serra  the  mud  is  left,  and  a  broad 
band  of  gravel  is  crossed.  This  lies  at  a  higher  level  than 
the  mud,  and  appears  to  slope  away  from  the  serra.  The 
materials  are  very  coarse,  and  there  were  no  sands  seen. 
Major  James  says:  "We  dug  into  it  ten  feet  or  so,  to 
get  gravel  for  ballast.  There  are  no  shells  in  it.  The 
height  above  sea-level  is  not  great,  —  say  ten  or  twelve 
feet,  not  more  than  twenty."  This  deposit  evidently  corre- 
sponds to  the  raised  beaches  of  Rio  and  northward. 

A  few  small  streams  flow  into  the  estuary,  and  the  rail- 
road follows  one  of  these  until  a  deep  gorge  in  the  moun- 
tain is  reached,  —  a  gorge  formed  by  two  spurs  jutting  out  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  serra,  placed  like  abutments 

*  It  is  hardi J  necessary  to  add  that  the  locality  is  yery  unhealthy. 
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to  support  tlie  mouutmn.  Taking  the  Bouthern  slope  of  the 
nortliem  spur,  tlie  railway  creeps  up  at  an  angle  of  one  in 
ten  until  it  readies  the  sunumt,  five  miles  from  the  plain, 
having  attained  an  elevation  of  tweutf-six  hundred  feet. 


Beginning  near  the  foot  of  the  serra,  an  examination  of 
some  of  tlie  cuttings  through  the  massive  corrugations  of  the 
hillside  reveals  a  yellow  unstratified  clay,t  not  very  compact, 
interspersed  with  pebbles,  atones,  and  rocks,  nearly  all  well 

■  Tbe  deeompoMd  rtxi  ii  •eon  gullied  aw*;  nnderacMh  the  drift. 

t  Major  James  mji  that  this  ij  gon«rsllj  the  etdor  of  the  driA-d^'  eroi  to  it* 
Thole  depth.  He  compares  Cbe  drift-pute  on  tbe  SKa  PbdIo  Railroad  on  (he 
slope  oT  the  aerra  to  that  exposed  in  the  deep  cnttlDg  near  Rodeio  on  the 
Dom  Pedro  Sejnindo  Railroad.  At  SSo  Panlo,  howerer,  it  i)  mora  red,  ai  w« 
(ball  pi«Beiitlj  lee. 
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rounded,  overlying  the  rock  in  sitd,  a  decomposed  gneiss. 
Here  and  there  in  a  few  cuttings  a  thin  sheet  of  pebbles  may 
be  traced  between  the  yellow  clay  and  the  rock,  losing  itself 
now  and  then.  This  description  will  apply  generally  to  all 
the  cuttings  except  a  few  where  the  excavation  is  made 
through  partially  decomposed  rock. 

Major  James  informs  me  that  the  clay  is  thicker  on  the  top 
of  the  ribs  or  corrugations  of  the  hills  cut  through  by  the 
railroad  than  on  the  sides,  which  is  owing  to  the  denudation 
of  the  slopes.  This  clay  sheet  may  be  fifty  or  more  feet  in 
thickness.  On  reaching  the  top  of  the  scrra  one  finds  him- 
self on  an  elevated  country,  a  table-land  diversified  by  hill 
and  valley,  tlie  hills  being  generally  low  and  rounded,  the 
valleys  wide  and  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation  flourishing  on 
marshy  bottoms.  On  the  old  mule-road  near  the  edge  of  the 
plateau  the  country  is  gently  rolling,  and  for  some  eight  or 
nine  miles  the  soil,  when  not  covered  by  a  sparse  vegeta- 
tion, is  of  a  gray  color,  and  presents  a  dreary  aspect.  On 
the  surface  is  a  layer  of  white  sand,  only  two  or  three  inches 
in  thickness  generally,  but  when  drifted  of  course  more. 
Under  the  sand  is  an  almost  white  clay,  of  about  the  same 
consistence  as  potter's  clay.  Adobe  houses  built  with  it  are 
nearly  white.  Under  this  is  the  drifb,  which  is  exposed  in 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  das  Pedras,  that  flows  through  this 
tract  and  runs  toward  the  coast.  The  highest  point  in  the 
serra  is  to  the  west  of  this  region. 

Near  Tamanduatahy  the  land  spreads  out  between  the 
hills  level  as  a  lake,  and  about  two  miles  wide,  covered  with 
deep  layers  of  black  soil,  which  Major  James  describes  as 
"  fibrous  and  woody  like  peat."  He  informs  me  that  the  rail- 
road was  built  over  the  surface  of  this  bog,  and  he  did  not 
know  what  kind  of  a  soil  underlay  it,  but  he  felt  satisfied 
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that  it  occupied  a  shallow  vallej  in  the  drift,  which  he  be- 
lieved extended  underneath.  Beyond  this  are  some  cuttings 
through  higher  ground,  in  which  the  reddish  drifl-paste, 
nearly  one  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  is  cut  through.  In  this 
clay  are  "  boulders  like  those  of  the  serra,  of  a  very  hard, 
bluish-gray  rock  scattered  through  the  loose  material,  and 
in  one  or  two  instances  exposed  on  the  surface." 

The  city  of  SSo  Paulo  lies  at  a  distance  of  forty-five  miles 
from  Santos.  It  is  a  large  and  impoi*tant  city  of  20,000 
inhabitants  built  on  high  ground,  nearly  surrounded  by  a 
low  plain,  through  which  flows,  on  the  west,  the  river 
Tietd,  one  of  the  aiQuents  of  the  Paran&.  According  to 
Mawe,  the  hill  on  which  SIlo  Paulo  is  built  consists  of  the 
following  deposits  in  descending  order.  First  of  all,  a  coat- 
ing of  red  soil  more  or  less  thick,  impregnated  with  iron 
oxide ;  under  this  is  sand,  together  with  other  materials 
associated  with  pebbles,  the  whole  being  from  three  to  six 
feet  thick.  Under  this  comes  a  layer  of  purplish  or  varie- 
gated clay,  with  thin  layers  of  sand  ;  tlien  follows  a  layer  of 
stratified  materials,  the  whole  resting  on  decomposed  gneiss- 
granite.*  At  Itu,  a  short  distance  from  Sfio  Paulo,  the  Rio 
Tiet^  is  represented  by  Major  James  as  cutting  through  hori- 
zontal deposits  of  red  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  and  this 
is  the  material  which  is  used  to  pave  the  streets  of  tlie 
capital ;  as  Fletcher  and  Mawe  have  remarked,  the  rock 
contains  gold.f 

•  M.  Pissis  frive*  a  Bimilar  description  of  the  deposit,  and  ninstrates  it  by  a 
section.  He  calls  the  horizontal  deposits  of  Sfio  Paulo  and  Itii  fresh-water  tn- 
tiar^r,  and  sajs  that  a  similar  lacustrine  deposit  occurs  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Parahyba  do  Sul.     {Mem.  de  Vlndifukt  de  France,  Vol.  X.) 

t  Mawe  (American  edition,  p.  73),  speaking  of  the  streets  of  SSo  Paulo, 
says :  "  The  material  with  which  they  are  pared  is  lamillary  grit  stone,  cemented 
with  oxide  of  iron,  and  containing  large  pebbles  of  rounded  quarta,  approxi- 
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Westward  of  Sfio  Paulo  are  some  high  hills ;  the  most 
conspicuous  among  which  is  Jaragu&,  in  whose  vicinity 
gold-mines  were  anciently  worked. 

Mr.  Mawe,  during  his  travels  in  Brazil,  visited  these  gold- 
mines, and  described  them  in  his  "  Travels  in  the  Interior 
of  Brazil."  I  am  unable  to  refer  to  the  English  edition,  but 
I  translate  a  few  paragraphs  from  a  French  abstract,*  since 
it  gives  very  neatly  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  gold  and 
the  ancient  method  of  extracting  it. 

After  speaking  of  the  discoveries  made  by  the  Paulistas, 
he  goes  on  to  say :  — 

''The  gold-mines  of  Jaragu^,  being  situated  at  a  distance  of 
four  leagues  from  Sao  Paulo,  were  the  first  that  were  discovered. 
This  part  of  the  country  is  unequal  and  mountainous.  The  rock 
forming  the  principal  base  of  the  soil  rarely  ever  shows  itself.  It 
appears  to  be  a  granite  t  passing  into  gneiss. 

*^  This  primitive  rock  is  immediately  covered  over  in  many  points 
by  a  bed  of  a  not  very  solid  agglomeration,  formed  principally  of 
pebbles  of  quartz  and  graveL  This  itself  is  covered  only  by  the 
vegetable  earth. 

"  It  is  this  conglomerate  that  is  intermingled  with  grains  of 
gold.     They  give  it  the  name  of  cascalho.X 

"  The  mining  takes  place  in  open  cuttings,  and  the  extraction 
of  the  gold  is  carried  on  by  washing ;  negroes  are  employed  in 
this  work. 

mating  to  the  conglomerate.  This  payement  is  an  aHnvial  formation,  contain- 
ing gold,  many  particles  of  which  metal  are  fonnd  in  the  chinks  and  hollows, 
after  heavy  rains,  and  at  sach  seasons  are  diligently  sought  for  hy  the  poorer 
sort  of  people." 

See  also  Spix  and  Martins, "  Trayels  in  Brazil/'  English  Translation,  Lon- 
don, p.  21. 

•  Annalea  da  Mines,  1817,  Vol.  II.  p.  202. 

t  In  the  German  edition  Mawe  describes  the  gneiss  as  containing  some 

hornblende  and  an  abundance  of  mica. 

X  Mawe,  in  the  original  English  edition  says,  ctuealhao. 
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''  When  a  current  of  water  can  be  found  whose  level  is  suffi- 
ciently elevated,  steps  are  cut  in  the  earth,  each  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  long,  two  or  three  wide,  and  a  foot  in  height  At  the  b&se 
a  trench  two  or  three  feet  deep  is  dug. 

"  On  each  step  are  placed  six  or  eight  negroes,  who,  as  the 
water  slowly  descends  from  above,  stir  up  continually  the  earth 
with  shovels,  until  it  is  all  converted  into  a  liquid  mud  and  car- 
ried lower  down. 

**  The  particles  of  gold  contained  in  the  soil  descend  into  the 
lower  cutting  at  the  bottom,  to  which  they  soon  settle  because 
of  their  greater  specific  gravity.  The  workmen  are  continuallj 
employed  in  removing  the  stones  from  the  ditch,  and  in  cleaning 
the  surface,  an  operation  which  is  facilitated  by  the  current  oi 
water  which  falls  there.  After  hye  days  of  washing  they  remove 
the  sediment  from  the  bottom  of  the  cutting.  It  is  of  a  deep 
carbonaceous  tint,  and  composed  of  iron  oxide,  pyrites,  ferruginous 
quartz,  and  scales  of  gold. 

"  This  sediment  is  transported  to  another  current  of  water,  there 
to  undei^o  another  washing  operation.  For  this  purpose  funuel- 
shaped  wooden  bowls  or  gamelktSy  two  feet  lai^e  at  the  mouth  and 
five  or  six  inches  deep,  are  used.  Each  workman,  standing  upright 
in  the  brook,  takes  about  five  or  six  pounds  of  the  auriferous  sedi- 
ment in  his  gamella.  He  then  causes  a  certain  quantity  of  water 
to  enter,  and  agitates  it  with  dexterity,  in  such  a  way  that  the  scales 
of  gold  soon  fall  to  the  bottom  and  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
uniting  themselves  together  and  separating  from  the  other  lighter 
substances,  which  the  water  holds  in  suspension  and  cairies  away 
little  by  little  with  it.  He  then  rinses  the  gamella  in  another 
of  larger  size,  full  of  water.  The  gold  is  deposited  there,  and  he 
recommences  a  similar  operation.  The  washing  of  a  gamella  takes 
eight  to  nine  minutes. 

*'  The  gold  taken  out  varies  in  the  number  and  the  size  of 
the  scales ;  some  are  so  small  that  they  float,  while  others  are 
as  lai^e  as  peas  and  even  lai*ger. 
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"  This  operation,  of  which  the  result  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, is  watched  by  inspectors.     The  gold-dust  is  carried  to  a 

mint,  where  the  impost  of  the  fifth  is  taken  out  and  the  rest 

melted 

**  The  mines  of  Jaragu6  have  been  famous  for  two  centuries  for 

their  great  yield.     This  district  was  regarded  as  the   Peru  of 

Brazil ;  *  but  its  riches  are  to-day  infinitely  less." 

The  occurrence  of  gold  in  the  gneiss  regions  of  the  Serra 
do  Mar,  at  SSo  Paulo  and  Cautagallo  and  in  the  same 
eozoic  belt  on  the  Mucury,  as  reported  by  the  engineer 
Schieber,  is  interesting,  as  these  rocks  are  rarely  ever  rich 
in  the  precious  metal,  and  the  whole  gneiss  belt  of  Brazil 
is  remarkably  barren  of  metalliferous  deposits  of  all  kinds. 

Gold  is  said  to  occur  in  the  Villa  de  Guarapuava,  to  the 
west  of  the  river  Tibaji  and  elsewhere  in  the  province. 

Major  James  reports  that  the  cuttings  beyond  the  Tiet^ 
show  the  line  of  pebbles  and  stones  overlying  the  rock. 

The  high  hill  called  Cabellos  brancos  is  bare  of  soil  and 
vegetation  on  top,  whence  the  name.f 

At  Jundiahy,  according  to  Major  James,  the  rounded  hills 
are  nearly  bodily  composed  of  the  unstratified  paste,  but 
behind  the  station  the  line  of  pebbles  may  be  distinctly 
traced,  like  a  thin  sheet  or  veil  over  the  rock.  A  few 
leagues  farther  on,  near  Campinas,  the  country  becomes  less 
rugged, —  one  might  say  it  is  heavily  undulating, —  and  here 
from  a  slight  eminence  the  gradual  descent  into  the  great 
basin  of  the  interior  is  plainly  perceptible.     The  hills  are 

*  Pomp^  sajs  that  the  gold-mines  of  SSo  Paulo  produced,  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  4,650  arrobas  of  gold.     ( Geographia,  p.  480.) 

t  Von  Tschudi,  Vol.  III.  p.  231  :  "  Sie  fiihrt  ihren  Namen  *  Das  gebirge 
des  weisscn  Haares/  weil  der  Kamm  w&hrend  der  kalten  Jahreszeit  in  den 
Priihstundc  oft  mit  Beif  bedcckt  ist." 

22*  oo 
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now  composed  of  a  very  dark-red  ferruginous  earth  resem- 
bling in  grain  coarse  brown  sugar ;  a  mass  squeezed  by  the 
hand  retains  the  impress  of  tlie  pahn.  Major  James  says 
that  "  travellers  in  dry  weather  get  to  look  like  Indians ! " 
This  earth  goes  by  the  name  of  terra  roxa.*  The  terra 
roxa  of  Campinas  Paulo  is^  according  to  Major  James,  the 
continuation  of  the  drifb-paste  of  the  higher  lands  and 
seaward  slope  of  the  serra.  It  varies  much  in  thickness, 
and  lies  usually  on  the  tops  of  ridges  between  tlie  rivers, 
not  descending  into  the  valleys,  which,  as  in  the  basin  of 
the  Jequitinhonha,  are  very  deep,  steep-sided,  and  narrow. 
Tliis  red  earth  forms  a  most  fertile  soil,  and  the  country 
covered  by  it  is  clothed  by  an  exceedingly  luxuriant  veg- 
etation. Bamboos  are  very  numerous,  but  there  are  very 
few  cacti.  No  soil  is  better  suited  to  the  coffee-tree,  and 
in  this  part  of  the  country  it  is  extensively  cultivated  on 
the  upper  lands,  but  never  on  the  slopes  or  on  the  intervales. 
The  terra  roxa  rarely  ever  contains  pebbles.  It  lies  on 
horizontal  beds,  which,  according  to  my  friend,  consist  of  "  a 
soft  friable  rock,  generally  of  a  light-gray  color,  often  hard 
and  laminated  like  that  used  for  flagging  our  sidewalks; 
sometimes  it  is  a  red  sandstone,  very  soft ;  this  latter  is 
what  Fletcher  says  SSo  Paulo  is  paved  with."  Tliis  same 
material  forms  the  great  plain  extending  west  to  Sao  Joao 
do  Rio  Claro,  and,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  tying  in 
with  tlie  formation  of  the  plains  of  the  Paran&  and  the 
south.  This  formation  I  believe  to  be  the  same  as  that 
occupying  the  valley  of  the  Jequitinhonha,  and  which  I  have 
referred  to  the  tertiary.f 

*  Literally,  deep-red  earth ;  the  ordinary  red  soil  of  Rio  goes  hy  the  name  of 
barro  vermtlho, 

t  Since  writing  the  abore  I  hare  receiTed  from  Major  James  a  specimen  of 
this  rock,  which  is  precisely  like  the  clayey  sandstone  of  the  chapadas  of  tbe 
Jequitinhonha. 
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At  Sao  JoSo  de  IpanSma,  near  Sorocaba  and  about  twenty 
leagues  southwest  of  SSo  Paulo,  there  are  beds  of  sandstone 
and  lunestone  associated  with  diorites  and  porphyry,  with 
heavy  deposits  of  magnetic  iron  ore.*  This  ore  is  mined 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  is  smelted  almost  on  the 
spot. 

Yon  Eschwege  says  that  the  sandstones  are  modern- 
secondary.f  I  would  suggest  a  comparison  between  them 
and  the  sandstone  and  iron  deposits  of  the  Sao  Francisco 
Biver,  described  by  Burton. 

These  iron  deposits  were  discovered  in  1578  by  one 
Affonso  Sardinha,  who  is  said  to  have  found  at  the 
same  time  J  "  a  vein  of  silver  (?),  of  whose  extraction  the 
government  took  charge;  but  as  the  expense  was  great 
all  was  soon  abandoned,  and  these  sites  remained  unpeopled 
tuitil  1803,  an  epoch  in  which  some  naturalists,  exploring 
the  serras  of  the  district  of  Sorocaba,  came  to  recognize  the 
true  importance  of  the  iron-mines  of  Guara^oiava.  After 
seven  years  the  prince-regent  brought  over  from  Sweden,  at 
no  small  expense,  a  company  of  miners,  under  the  direction 
of  an  individual  of  the  same  nation,  named  Hedberg,  who 
set  up  four  forges,  which,  owing  to  their  bad  arrangement, 
were  of  no  service In  1815  new  forges  were  con- 
structed by  order  of  the  same  prince,  together  witt  a/ainca 
on  a  larger  scale  than  the  first,  and  the  Count  of  Palma  .... 
was  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  work  of  the  engineers 
and  the  superintendence  of  everything.  This  governor  or- 
dered two  enormous  furnaces  to  be  built  beside  those  which 

*  A  collection  of  specimens  from  this  locality  made  by  Olfcr  existed  in  1828 
in  the  Konigl.  Mineralogische  Masenm  at  Berlin. 
^  Ann.  des  Mines,  8"«  Vol.  1823,  p.  40.^. 
X  Die,  Geog.f  art  S3o  Joao  d'Hipanema. 
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still  existed."  *  ^^  The  iron  manufactured  is  excellent,  and 
the  ore  gives  fifty  to  eighty-five  pounds  of  metal  to  the 
quintal.  At  present  there  are  two  high  furnaces  measuring 
eight  metres  in  height,  producing  regularly  3,000  kOo 
grammes  of  casiriron  in  twenty-four  hours  with  miiuter- 
rupted  work." 

The  region  in  which  these  iron-works  are  situated  is  cov- 
ered with  forest,  and  wood  is  the  fuel  used.  The  flux  em- 
ployed is  limestone  and  diorite.  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  furnaces  is  found  an  excellent  quality  of  sandstone, 
of  which  a  refractory  kind  is  employed  in  the  lining  of  tlic 
furnaces. 

The  serra  Araassojava  (Guara^oiava),  according  to  Spix 
and  Martius,t  is  an  isolated  ridge,  about  one  thousand  feet 
high  above  the  level  of  the  river  IpanSma,  and  a  league  in 
length  from  north  to  south.  Tlie  ore  occurs  in  a  large  de- 
posit, and  our  authors  speak  of  seeing  a  mass  of  it  fort? 
feet  perpendicular.  It  is  associated  with  a  yellow  sand- 
stone with  a  scanty  argillaceous  cement,  and  a  clay  slale 
or  shale  of  a  dirty  lavender  color.  Its  strike  is  castrwest. 
In  the  same  hill  a  porous  quartz  rock  of  a  lightrbrown  color 
was  observed,  containing  light-blue  chalcedony.  On  the  Rio 
Tiet6  at  Araraitaguaba  Spix  and  Martins  report  a  sandstone 
similar  to  that  of  IpanSma. 

The  soils  of  the  Province  of  Sfio  Paulo  are  exceedingly 
fertile,  and  the  cUmate  is  favorable  to  the  growth  especially 
of  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco.  Coffee  flourishes  exceedingly 
well  on  the  campinas  west  of  SSo  Paulo,  and  it  is  probable 
that  there  is  no  more  valuable  coffee  region  in  Brazil.  Tlie 
climate  is  so  mild  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo 

*  Cofalogo  da  Segunda  Erpaticao  Xaeional  de  1866,  p  69. 
t  Jiei$e,  Vol.  I.  pp.  2tW,  254. 
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that  many  European  plants  may  be  successfully  raised,  such 
as  fiaXy  wheat,  the  vine,  peaches,  &c.,  &c.  The  climate  on 
the  higher  lands  is  very  healthy  and  agreeable,  and  well 
suited  to  Europeans.  The  province  has  now  nearly  800,000 
inhabitants,  and  counts  a  considerable  number  of  flourishing 
towns.  There  are  some  Greiman  colonists  in  the  province, 
and  I  understand  that  a  considerable  number  of  Americans 
from  the  Southern  States  have  settled  there. 

The  Province  of  Parand,  which  lies  just  south  of  that  of 
SSo  Paulo,  has  very  nearly  the  same  topographical  features, 
being  low  along  the  coast,  rising  more  or  less  steeply  to 
the  summit  of  the  plateau,  and  tlien  sloping  off  towards  tlie 
Parand  in  extensive  campinas.  Tlie  capital  is  Curitiba, 
situated,  like  Sao  Paulo,  at  some  distance  west  of  the  edge 
of  the  plateau.  Tlie  greater  part  of  the  country  is  covered 
by  heavy  forests,  though  in  the  nortliwest  there  are  extensive 
plains.  An  important  business  of  the  province  consists  in 
the  raising  of  cattle,  of  which  large  numbers  are  exported. 
Coffee,  cotton,  potatoes,  sugar-cane,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  veg- 
etables of  different  kinds,  &c.,  are  cultivated  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  The  ^^herva  mate^^^  or  matte  of  tlie  Brazilians, 
—  Ilex  Paraguay ensis^  or  Paraguayan  tea,  largely  grown  in 
the  Paraguayan  republic,  and  used  in  lieu  of  Chinese  tea, — 
is  grown  in  large  quantities  and  forms  an  article  of  export. 
Bousquet*  says  that  the  Chinese  tea  grows  well,  but  tliat  it 
is  not  as  yet  much  cultivated.  Tea  will  also  grow  at  Rio, 
S£o  Paulo,  and  elsewhere  in  the  south.  Bousquet  speaks 
of  the  vanilla  as  growing  spontaneously  in  the  vicinity  of 
Paranagu&.  The  province  has  never  been  explored  by  a 
competent  modem  geologist.   It  is  just  possible,  as  admitted 

*  NoU  ntr  la  Pmvinoe  de  Parand,  par  M.  Bousquet,  Bull,  de  la  Sociite  de 
GSbgmphe,  5-«  S^rie,  T.  9,  p.  528. 
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by  Mr.  Plant,  that  coal  may  be  found  on  the  low  lauds 
between  the  Serra  do  Mar,  or  Cubatao,  as  it  is  commonly 
called  in  Parau&,  and  the  sea.  Bousquet  says  native  mer- 
cury occurs  near  Paranagu&.  Gold  and  diamonds  are  found 
on  the  borders  of  the  Rio  Tibagy.* 

This  province,  like  SSo  Paulo,  is  well  watered  by  large 
streams.  Between  the  two  provinces  runs  the  Parana- 
panema,  on  the  west  is  the  Paran&  and  to  the  south  tlie 
Uruguay,  while  the  Ivahy  and  Tibagy,  both  rivers  navigable 
for  canoes,t  run  through  the  province,  one  emptying  into 
the  Paranapanema  and  the  other  into  the  Paran&.  Tlie 
Paran&  is  navigable  for  about  ninety  leagues  from  the  falls 
of  Urubupunga  in  the  Province  of  Goyaz  to  nearly  opposite 
the  Tiet£  in  Sao  Paulo,  where  navigation  ends  at  the  island 
of  Sete  Quedas.  Tlie  Salto  Grande  on  the  Paran&  is  de- 
scribed as  being  comparable  to  tlie  Caxocira  de  Paulo 
Afibnso. 

So  far  as  water  highways  are  concerned,  the  province  is 
well  furnished. 

There  is  a  little  Brazilian-French  colony,  called  Santa  Tlio- 
resa,  established  on  tlie  Ivahy,  and  another  colony  of  some 
five  hundred  inhabitants,  called  Superaguy,  near  Parauagu&, 
of  which  the  inhabitants  support  themselves  by  agriculture 
and  fishing. 

Tlie  seaport  of  tlie  province  is  Paranagud,  a  considerable 
town,  situated  on  a  large  and  beautiful  bay  which  forms  an 
excellent  and  spacious  harbor. 

The  province  of  Santa  Catharma  lies  just  south  of  Paranft. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  of  the  provinces  of  Brazil,  and  is 

•  Oliveira,  Erplora^do  de  Minentei,  p.  U. 

\  Vereker  "  On  Bmalian  Province  of  Param^"  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc,,  VoL 
XXXU.  p.  137. 
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blessed  with  a  delightful  and  temperate  climate ;  bat  except 
on  the  seacoast  it  is  not  well  settled,  and  the  population  is 
probably  not  more  than  150,000.  The  capital  is  Desterro,  a 
large  town,  delightfully  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the 
island  of  Santa  Catharina.  There  are  several  flourishing 
colonies  in  the  province. 

Between  the  edge  of  the  plateau  and  the  sea  tliere  exists 
in  Santa  Catharina  a  coal-basin,  in  which  along  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  TuberSo  beds  of  bituminous  coal  of  fair  quality 
are  exposed.  The  Yisconde  de  Barbacena  is  interested  in 
the  development  of  this  region,  and  we  may  hope  erelong  to 
see  some  results  of  his  labors.  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
report  on  this  field  has  yet  been  published.  I  understand 
that  the  coal-beds  lie  quite  fiat,  as  elsewhere  to  the  south. 

The  Province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  is  the  most  south- 
ern of  Brazil,  lying  just  north  of  Uruguay,  and  situated  be- 
tween 27°  50'  and  33°  45'  south  latitude.  Much  of  the 
cotmtry  is  hilly,  particularly  in  the  eastern  and  northern 
portions,  but  towards  the  west  and  soutli  it  consists  of  plains 
covered  with  herbs  and  forming  the  pasture-grounds  of  herds 
of  cattle.  The  northern  and  eastern  portion  is  more  or  less 
heavily  wooded.  The  interior  has  never,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  been  scientifically  explored,  and  I  am  unable  to  find 
any  reliable  description  of  its  physical  features. 

Of  the  geology  of  the  province  we  have  little  information 
except  with  reference  to  the  coal-mines. 

In  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  No.  11, 
1864,  Mr.  Edward  Hull  says  that  the  first  notice  of  the  coal 
deposits  of  the  Province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  was  taken  by 
one  Guilherme  Bouleich  in  tlie  year  1859.  This  is  not  quite 
correct.*    In  May,  1858,  Dr.  Av6-Lallemant  visited  coal- 

•  The  real  diacoverer  of  the  Brazilian  coal-fields  was  Dr.  Pcrigot,  of  Flush- 
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mines  on  the  Arroio  dos  Batos,  which  were  at  that  time 
worked  on  a  small  scale.  He  refers  to  an  examination  of 
the  locality  made  some  time  before  by  a  Bacharel  Tascon- 
cellos.*  Dr.  Lallemant  describes  two  horizontal  seams  of 
coal,  —  an  upper,  worked,  about  four  feet  thick ;  a  few  feet 
below  this  seam  a  second  was  found  of  the  same  thickness. 
1  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  specimens  of 
this  coal ;  but  I  learn  that  it  is  a  fair  bitummous  variety,  with 
a  more  abundant  ash  than  the  English  coals  sent  to  Rio.  It 
has  been  in  use  some  ten  years  on  the  steamers  of  the  Com- 
panhia  Jacuhy,  and  has  been  found  more  economical  to 
employ  it  than  the  English  coal.  Tliat  of  the  Arroio  dos 
Katos  sells  for  13$000  - 17$000  ($  6.50  -  f  8.50  American 
currency)  per  ton,  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see  from  Mr. 
Plant's  report  on  the  JaguarSo  coal-field,  is  a  much  lower 
price  than  that  of  the  English  coals.  There  are  three  sep- 
arate coal-fields  in  the  Province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul^f 
all  of  which  Mr.  Nathaniel  Plant  has  studied  with  care. 
This  gentleman  informs  us  that  the  basins  are  separated 
from  one  another  by  rolling  hills  of  syenite,  mica-schists 
and  granite,  together  with  trachytic  and  basaltic  rocks. 

The  largest  of  these  basins  is  situated  in  the  JaguarSo  and 
Candiota  valleys,  between  lat.  31^  and  82^  S.  and  long.  53^ 
and  54^  E. 

ing,  Long  Island,  who  was  engaged  in  1841  by  the  Brazilian  government  to 
make  geological  observations  in  the  Empire.  This  gentleman  reported  the  ex- 
istence of  a  coal-field  in  Santa  Catharinai  some  three  hundred  miles  long  from 
north  to  sonth  and  twenty  to  thirty  miles  wide. 

•  Av^Lallcmant,  Rase  durch  SUd-Brasilien  im  Jakrt  1858,  Theil  I.  p.  478. 

t  The  Brazilian  Coal-Fields,  by  Nathaniel  Plant,  F.  R.  0.  S.,  &c.,  Geologicsi 
Magazine,  Vol.  VI.  No.  4,  April,  1869.  I  owe  a  copy  of  this  paper  to  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Plant's  brother,  Mr.  John  Plant,  Curator  of  the  Kov-al  Mofean 
of  Salford.  Much  credit  is  due  Mr.  Plant  for  his  long-continued  exertion*  is 
working  out  the  structure  and  limits  of  these  coal-fields,  and  for  his  persisteooe 
in  endeavoring  to  bring  the  coal  into  market 
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Mr.  Plant  presented  Professor  Agassiz  in  1865  with  a 
short  description  of  this  coal-field,  together  with  specimens 
of  rocks,  fossils,  and  coals,  which  I  have  examined.  The  fos- 
sils are  of  true  and  characteristic  carboniferous  genera,  and 
no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  equivalency  of  the  deposits.* 
I  give  Mr.  Plant's  paper  in  full.f  One  of  the  photographs 
mentioned  1  have  had  engraved  as  a  frontispiece  to  this 
volume. 

I  may  add  that  Mr.  Plant  has  been  for  several  years  ex- 
ploring the  coal-basins  of  the  province  with  a  view  to  having 
them  worked  by  a  mining  company.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
his  efforts  may  be  abundantly  successful. 

Coal-Fields  of  the  River  Jaguardo,  and  its  Tributaries^  the  Rivers 
Candiota  and  Jaguarao-chico  in  the  Province  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  BraziL 

The  coal-basin  of  the  river  Jaguarao  is  situated  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  between  lat  31® 
and  32®  S.,  and  long.  324®  and  325^  (French  meridian)  in  the 
valley  of  the  Jaguarao  and  its  tributaries,  the  rivers  Candiota 
and  Jaguarao-chico.  It  covers  an  area  of  about  fifty  miles  by 
thirty,  its  greatest  diameter  being  from  north  to  south.  The  coal 
strata  which  the  geological  section  illustrates,  and  whence  the  ac- 
companying specimens  have  been  obtained,  and  the  thickness  of 
the  beds  determined,  are  exposed  in  an  elevated  escarpment  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Candiota,  at  a  place  called  **  Serra  Partida,"  t 
where  they  appear  in  the  following  order  of  superposition  :  — 

*  Strange  to  saj,  that,  after  all  the  explorations  made  of  these  coal-fields,  their 
carboniferous  a^^e  was  long  in  being  recognized.  Affonso  Mabilde,  in  a  report 
made  to  the  president  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  says  that  the  ooal  is  a  lignite  of 
tertiary  age. 

t  This  paper  also  appears  in  Fletcher's  work.  I  presume  Mr.  Plant  fur- 
nished him  with  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  MS. 

t  See  frontispiece,  which  is  engraved  from  a  photograph  presented  to  Pro- 
ftssor  Agassis  by  Mr.  Plnnt. 
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Soitltt 
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*.  Coal,'a  ft. 

S.  While  ronUirennu  ibdft,  6  ft. 

lis  ft.  *   C<m1'  11 1^ 

7.  Puting  of  bloa  clay. 

8.  Coal,  IT  teeL 


11.  Ironstone  ihales  with  ToMfl  bnu. 
ThicknBM  H   SandstooB- 

not  13.  Limestone, 

determined.  14.  Uica-tchltt. 

U.  MetaUiTennu  llmeitoiM. 

No.  1.  The  uppennoat  bed  ia  composed  of  sandstone  of  a  hig^ily 
ferruginous  nature,  resembling  in  its  appearance  the  *'Gr^ 
BiganiS "  of  Europe  ;  it  contains  nodules  of  a  siliciouB  peroxide 
of  iron,  yielding  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  per  cent  of  metaL 
It  varies  considerably  tn  its  thickness,  in  some  places  being  com- 
pletely worn  away,  and  in  others  attaining  a  depth  of  upwards 
of  two  hundred  feet.     Immediately  below  this  occun  a  bed. 

No.  2,  of  coal-shale,  very  argillaceous,  and  perhaps  unfit  for  fiiel : 
it  possesses  a  thickness  of  nine  feet,  and  can  be  seen  cropping 
out  wherever  the  superincumbent  bed  has  been  denuded ;  it 
rests  upon  a  bed, 

Na  3,  of  sandy-ochreous  shale  containing  septaria  of  an  ochreoui 
oxide  of  iron,  which,  together  with  the  ironstone  found  in  tli« 
sandstone,  will,  in  all  probability,  be  turned  to  pro6table  ac- 
count when  the  coal-beds  are  worked  ;  underneath  this  is, 

Na  ^,  a  bed  of  bituminous  coal,  three  feet  thick.      The  mb- 
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eraly  although  it  leaves  a  high  percentage  of  ash,  Thrill  be  found 
useful  in  smelting  the  iron  ores  from  the  interstratif jing  beds ; 
and  there  is  every  reason  for  supposing  that  it  will  be  found 
of  a  better  quality  when  the  bed  is  fairly  worked.  The  samples 
tested  were  taken  from  very  near  the  surface,  which  may  in 
some  measure  account  for  its  apparent  impurity;  it  rests  on, 

No.  5,  a  bed  of  white  clay  or  schist,  containing  innumerable  im- 
pressions of  fossil  plants  (perhaps  aquatic),  the  general  appear- 
ance of  which  would  lead  one  to  conclude  that  these  carbonifer- 
ous deposits  belong  to  a  later  period  than  that  assigned  to  the 
coal-measures  of  England  and  the  United  States,  were  such  a  con- 
clusion not  confuted  by  the  fossil  ferns  found  in  the  other  inter- 
stratifying  shales ;  it  has  a  thickness  of  five  feet,  and  overlies  a, 

No.  6,  bed  of  good  coal  eleven  feet  thick.  This  coal  resembles 
very  much  in  its  appearance  the  Newcastle,  and  may  be  traced 
for  many  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Candiota,  sometimes 
forming  the  bed  of  that  river  and  of  the  small  streams  falling 
into  it ;  it  is  separated  from  another  seam  by  a  thin  parting. 

No.  7,  of  blue  clay. 

No.  8.  The  coal  of  the  lower  bed  appears  to  be  even  of  a  better 
quality  than  the  one  above;  it  has  a  clean,  shining  fracture, 
and  in  some  places  thin  seams  of  pure  cannelccoal  may  be 
traced  along  the  bed.  It  is  highly  inflammable,  boiling  up 
like  oil  during  combustion.  This  coal  has  been  used  as  fiiel 
in  various  ways  with  marked  success.  It  has  been  tried  on 
the  steamers  navigating  the  Lagos  dos  Patos  in  the  province 
of  Rio  Grande,  and  although  it  left  a  greater  portion  of  ash 
than  the  Cardiff  coal,  it  was  found  to  be  a  good  caking  coal,  and 
served  every  purpose  of  a  steam  fuel    Below  this  is  another  bed, 

No.  9,  of  blue  clay,  containing  vestiges  of  fossil  plants;  in  everything 
else  it  is  similar  to  the  upper  bed  of  the  same  mineral.  It 
reposes  on. 

No.  10,  the  thickest  seam  of  coal  exposed  in  the  escarpment  at 
the  Serra  Partida.     This  is  the  lowest  bed  of  coal  exposed  in 
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any  part  of  the  coal-fields  of  Candiota,  but,  in  all  probability, 
other  beds  will  be  found  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  basin,  or 
this,  as  well  as  the  incumbent  beds,  may  become  thicker,  judg- 
ing from  the  fact  that  all  the  beds  appear  to  thicken  as  tbej 
approach  the  middle  of  the  valley  of  the  river  Jaguarao.  The 
great  thickness  (twenty-five  feet),  the  good  and  homogeneous 
character  of  the  seam,  are  important  features  in  this  ooal-field 
The  mineral  (although  taken  fi-om  near  the  decomposed  face  of 
the  cliff  on  the  river  Candiota)  was  fbund  to  leave  even  less  ash 
than  that  from  the  seam  above.  It  has  frequently  been  used 
on  steamers  with  the  same  success  as  that  obtained  from  New- 
castle coal.  The  coke  obtained  fix>m  this  coal  by  Mr.  W.  G. 
Ginty  of  the  Rio  Gas  Works  (vide  Mr.  Ginty's  report)  was  even 
better  than  that  derived  from  Newcastle  coal.  It  overlies  a  bed, 
No.  11,  of  ironstone  shale,  which,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
is  the  most  important  deposit  of  the  coal-measures  of  the 
Jaguarao,  from  the  fact  of  its  containing  impressions  of  or- 
ganic remains,  by  which  the  geological  age  of  the  coal-beds 
can  be  determined ;  the  fossil  plants  found  embedded  in  this 
shale  all  belong  to  the  same  genera  as  those  which  charac- 
terize the  coal-fields  of  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the 
most  abundant  belonging  to  the  genera  Lepidodendron  *  and 

•  Three  species  of  plants  have  been  described  by  Mr.  W.  Carmthen,  rix,  :— 

Flemingites  Pedroanua  Carruthers.   Geol.  Mag.,  Vol.  VI.  No.  4,  p.  5,  PL  P.  V. 

"  Stem  lepidodendruid,  scars  small,  obovate,  without  any  markings ;  base  of 
the  petiole  permanently  attached  to  the  stem ;  leaf  slender,  linear.  Fruit  i 
cone  (?)  the  scales  of  which  snpport  nnmerons  sporangia." 

The  stems  of  this  plant  at  first  sight  resemble  those  of  some  tpedes  of 
Leptdodendron ;  but  they  may  be  readily  distingaished  fh>m  Lepid<Mleiidn>n  Vr 
the  character  of  the  scars,  which  never  show  any  impression  from,  artimlatios 
surfaces.  Associated  with  the  stems  and  leaves  of  this  species  are  fbond  in  gmt 
abundance  minute  flattened  bodies  which  Mr.  Carruthers  considers  to  be  the 
sporangia  of  the  plant  under  consideration. 

Odontopteris  Plantiana  Carruthers.    Loc,  cU.,  p.  9,  PI.  V.  Figs.  9  £  9. 
"  Pinnules  broad  at  the  base,  irregularly  lobed,  obtuse  at  the  apex ;  basal 
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Glossopteris;  others  have  been  recognized  as  being  similar 
to  the  ferns  found  in  the  very  oldest  secondary  rocks,  thus 
leaving  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  true  carboniferous  charac- 
ter of  the  coal-measures  of  the  river  Candiota.  This  seam  is 
Tery  prolific  of  fossils,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  when 
these  immense  beds  of  mineral  treasure  are  worked  many  new 
and  interesting  forms  of  vegetable  life  will  be  brought  to  light 
to  enrich  our  knowledge  of  the  coal-fields  of  the  Southern 
hemisphere.  The  ironstone  shale  is  very  rich  in  metal^  and 
will  doubtless  be  worked  as  an  iron  ore  when  the  mines  are 
opened.     Below  this  there  occurs  another  bed, 

No.  12,  of  sandstone,  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  uppermost  bed. 
After  which  is  a  bed, 

No.  13,  of  fine  crystalline  limestone,  containing  small  fragments 
of  graphite,  disseminated  throughout  the  mass.  It  is  trav- 
ersed also  by  veins  of  a  very  pure  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  form 
of  double-refracting  spar,  which,  in  some  places,  attain  a  con- 
siderable thickness.  This  limestone  will  not  only  be  of  immense 
value  for  manufacturing  into  lime,  but  also  as  a  flux  in  smelt- 
ing the  iron  ores.  The  three  things  essential  for  the  erection  of 
smelting-works  are  thus  found  in  the  same  district  interstratified 
with  each  other :  the  ore,  the  fuel,  and  the  flux,  all  of  the  very 
first  quality, — a  combination  of  mineral  riches  (only  waiting  for 
the  hand  of  man  to  realize  them)  scarcely  to  be  found  together 
in  one  spot  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.     Evidently, 

No.  14,  the  two  lowest  beds  of  these  coal-measures  are  mica-schist, 

No.  15,  and  another  limestone  rock  of  a  very  dark  and  compact 

pinnules  lax^,  ranch  and  irregnlarly  lobed ;  nerves  arcnately  parallel,  dichoto- 
moos." 

NeeggmMa  abovaia  CARHUTHBits.    Loc.  eit,,  p.  9,  PI.  VI.  Fig.  I. 

"  Frond  sessile,  flat,  entire,  elongate  obovate,  attenuated  towards  the  base ; 
nerres  dividing  dichotomonsly,  parallel." 

I  have  seen  Cahmitea  and  a  SpkenopherU  (n.  sp.)  in  specimens  of  coal  shale 
from  one  of  south  Brazilian  coal-fields ;  but  the  labels  having  been  lost,  I  have 
been  unable  to  determine  the  exact  locality.  —  C.  F.  H. 
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nature.     It  is  scarcely  possible  to  determine  which  is  the  lower* 
most,  as  in  some  places  the  mica-schist  *  is  seen  lying  on  the 
syenite  which  surrounds  the  coal-basin,  and  in  others  the  lime- 
stone ;  the  name  of  "  metalliferous  limestone  *'  has  been  given 
it,  owing  to  the  innumerable  crystals  and  thin  Teins  of  snl- 
phuret  of  iron  which  appear  in  it.     In  all  probability  other 
metalliferous  veins  will  be  found  in  this  limestone. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the, coal-basin  of  the  valley  of  the  Jaguarao 
is  enclosed  by  syenitic  hills  of  from  two  hundred  to  three  hun- 
dred feet  high ;   the  sides  towards  the  coal-field  slope  gently  down- 
wards till  they  disappear  under  the  sandstone  overlying  the  coal ; 
on  the  other  side  the  syenite,  after  presenting  an  uneven  and  undu- 
lating aspect  for  some  three  or  four  leagues,  gradually  subsides 
into  an  eyen  country,  which  continues  on  almost  perfectly  plain  f  till 
the  seaport  city  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  is  reached,  so  that  the  com- 
pany (already  formed  for  making  the  survey  for  a  railway  to  cany 
the  mineral  riches  of  the  valley  of  the  Jaguarao  down  to  a  seaport, 
where  the  coal  can  be  shipped  to  the  different  ports  along  the  coast 
of  Brazil,  and  the  River  Plate)  will  find  no  difficulty  in  discover- 
ing a  route  along  which  a  cheap  line  of  rails  can  be  laid  down. 

The  photographic  views  of  the  different  escarpments  in  which 
the  coal-beds  are  shown  along  the  river  Candiota  will  show  the 
great  facilities  afforded  for  working  the  coal  in  almost  any  part  of 
the  basin  by  open  cuttings.  Tramways  can  be  laid  down  branch- 
ing off  in  different  directions  from  the  main  trunk  line,  alone 
which  the  coal-wagons  can  be  run  right  into  the  seams  of  ooaL 
thereby  rendering  the  sinking  of  expensive  shafts  quite  mmeoes- 
sary. 

The  general  dip  of  the  beds  is  from  5^  to  10^  S.  W.,  and  in  no 
place  are  there  signs  of  subsequent  upheavals  or  dislocations  of 

*  The  mica-flchist  U  without  doubt  mach  older  than  the  carboniftToiift.  — > 
C.  F.  H. 

t  Mr.  Hull  speaks  of  a  gently  sloping  plane  of  basalt  stretching  from  the 
coal-mines  toward  the  port  on  the  Rio  Gon9ala  (Qnarteriy  Jonmal  of 
No.  11,  April,  1864.) 
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strata  yisible,  so  that  very  little  obstruction  will  be  met  with  in 
carrying  the  tramways  along  the  seams  as  the  working  of  them 
goes  forwards. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  dweU  upon  the  immense  value  of 
these  coal  deposits  as  a  commercial  enterprise,  when  it  has  been 
already  ascertained,  by  a  "running  surrey''  of  the  country  be- 
tween the  seaport  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  the  coal-mines  of 
Candiota,  that  in  all  probability  the  coal  will  be  delivered  on 
board  vessels  lying  in  the  port  of  Rio  Grande  at,  perhaps,  less  than 
7$000  per  ton,  where  it  is  at  the  present  moment  being  sold  at 
24$000 ;  and  as  soon  as  a  bill  is  passed  allowing  vessels  of  all 
nations  to  trade  between  the  Brazilian  ports,  there  will  be  no  lack 
of  enterprising  shipowners  to  carry  the  Rio  Grande  coal  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro — in  which  port  alone  the  enormous  amount  of  180,000  tons 
of  coal  are  annually  imported  —  for  a  price  which  will  enable  the 
coal-mining  company  to  sell  the  Candiota  coal  in  the  market  of 
the  capital  of  the  Brazilian  Empire  for  about  15$000  per  ton,  — 
a  price  which  will  annihilate  any  competition  from  foreign  mar- 
kets, seeing  that  the  foreign  coal  is  seldom  sold  for  less  than 
221000  per  ton. 

The  consumption  of  coal  in  the  river  Plate  is  perhaps  as  great 
as  that  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  the  facilities  for  supplying  the 
markets  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo  from  the  coal-mines  of 
the  river  Candiota  are  still  greater  than  those  for  supplying  Rio. 
The  coal  can  be  sent  from 'the  mines,  put  on  board  colliers,  and  de- 
livered in  Montevideo  in  three  or  four  days,  at  about  half  the 
cost  of  delivering  the  same  article  in  Rio,  which  is  a  market  where 
coal  is  never  less  than  fifteen  dollars  per  ton  (or  30$000). 

The  consumption  of  coal  along  the  Brazilian  coast  and  in  the 
River  Plate  increases  yearly,  and  in  all  probability  it  will  be 
found,  after  the  coal-mines  of  Candiota  have  been  opened  for  a  few 
years,  that  a  single  line  of  railway  will  not  be  found  sufficient  to 
carry  the  supply  of  coal  to  meet  the  increasing  demands. 

Nathaniel  Plant. 

Rio  db  Jaxsibo,  20th  July,  1866. 
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trachytic  eruptions.  The  area  of  this  basin,  so  far  as  is 
known,  is  about  fifteen  miles. 

Near  the  town  of  SSo  Jeronymo,  on  the  banks  of  tlie 
Jacuahy,  is  a  third  coal-basin,  situated  in  lat.  80^,  long.  51° 
30'.  At  a  depth  of  fifty-seven  feet  below  the  surface  there 
is  at  this  locality  a  bed  of  highly  bituminous  coal  six  feet  in 
thickness.  This  is  underlaid  by  a  bed  of  ironstone  shale 
with  fossils  like  those  so  common  at  Candiota.  Several 
other  coal-beds  of  from  two  to  six  feet  in  thickness,  and 
interstratified  with  clay  and  ironstone,  have  been  passed 
through  by  the  shafts  of  the  mines,  which  have  reached  a 
depth  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  feet. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  sent  to  press  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  examining  the  valuable  paper  of  Weiss  on  the 
collections  made  by  Sellow  in  Soutliem  Brazil.* 

I  regret  tliat  want  of  space  prevents  my  giving  a  short 
abstract  of  this  paper.  I  confine  myself,  therefore,  to  a 
quotation  from  tlie  introduction.! 

"  On  the  30th  degree  of  south  latitude,**  says  WeisSy  "  there  ex- 
tends from  the  sea  in  a  direction  west  a  few  degrees  south  (in  der 
7*~  Stunde  J)  obliquely  into  the  country  for  more  than  5®  of 
latitude  a  range  of  hills  of  '  basalt,'  that  is  of  amygdaloid  and 
blaok  porphyry  or  melaphyr,  §  but  nowhere  is  the  rock  true 
basalt 

*  t)ber  daa  sStUtche  Ende  da  Giinrrjstwfet  tfon  Bnuilien  in  der  ihrtrinz  5. 
Ptdro  do  Sui  und  der  Banda  Oriental  oder  dem  Staaie  von  Monte  Video  ;  natk 
den  Sammlungen  de$  Herm  Fr,  Sellow,  Abhandlnngen  der  Koniglichen  Akade> 
mie  der  Wissenschaften,  m  Berlin,  ans  dem  Jahre  1827. 

t  Loc»  at.,  p.  22S. 

X  The  German  miner's  compass,  according  to  Gehler's  Phynhaiiaehe*  ir^Grfw< 
buck  (see  article  on  Compass)  was  divided  from  north  to  south  and  f^ath  to 
north  into  twelve  hours  {Stunden)  instead  of  degrees. 

S  Melaphjr  is  the  name  given  by  Von  Buch  to  a  species  of  porphrry  lbQn<i 
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*'  On  the  southern  side  of  its  round  and  roof<haped  hills  lies 
the  valley  of  the  Guaiba  or  Jacuy,  with  Porto  Alegre  at  the  junc- 
tion of  four  rivers  with  the  Lake  Viamao.  Nearer  the  Uruguay  it 
slopes  to  the  west,  but  even  there  it  is  united  with  a  range  of  the 
same  character  extending  southward  (in  der  12**"  Stunden)'  sepa- 
rating the  head-waters  of  the  Ibicuy  from  those  of  the  Caavera, 
forming  between  the  Caavera,  Ibirapuitam  Grande  and  Ibirapuitam 
Chico  considerable  ridges,  and  when  it  tiums  to  the  west  toward 
Salto  Grande  it  sends  streams  southward  to  the  Daiman  and  Rio 
Negro,  northward  into  the  Arapey,  Quaraim  and  Ibirapuitam. 
This  chain  of  amygdaloid  is  the  source  of  the  great  quantities  of 
chalcedonies,  agates,  camelians,  rock-crystals,  and  amethysts  which 
cover  the  banks  of  Uruguay  downward  below  the  Rio  Negro. 
These  uniting  chains  divide  the  country  in  a  natural  manner  into 
a  northern  and  southern  half,  while  farther  south  there  is  no 
mountain-chain,  as  formerly  supposed,  to  form  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  possessions.  The  amygdaloid 
formation  is  probably  continued  on  the  Uruguay  above,  since  it 
forms  reefs  and  cliffs  on  the  river  at  Salto  Grande  and  Salto  Chico, 
as  well  as  fourteen  leagues  further  up  at  the  Capella  de  Belem,  and 
among  others  the  map  of  Nunez  gives  just  above  the  Saltos  Grande 
and  Chico  a  '  Monte  Grande  del  MonteiL'  On  the  slope  of  the 
amygdaloid  formation  there  is  spread  an  extensive  clayey  sandstone 
formation  extending  into  the  country,  and  it  ascends  to  the  foot 
of  the  granite  coast  mountains.  It  is  certainly  very  young,  and 
much  younger  than  was  supposed  by  one  traveller  (Sellow),  who 
referred  it  principally  to  the  Permian  (Rothliegende).  From  its 
character  as  well  as  its  situation,  it  is  extremely  probable,  not  to 
say  certain,  that  it  is  tertiary,  and  may  be  provisionally  referred 
by  us  to  the  Molasse  or  Braunkohlen  sandstone." 

in  the  Alps.  The  ground  mass  is  black  or  blackish  gray  with  embedded  crystals 
of  Labradorite  (?)  and  Aogite,  with  occasionally  mica,  hornblende,  and  pyrites. 
Sometimes  it  becomes  aroygdaloidal.  See  Melaphy  in  Handtp&rterbitch  der 
reinen  und  angewandten  Ckemie. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

THE    GOLD-MINES    OF    BRAZIL* 

Geological  Distribation  of  Gold  in  Brazil.  —  Gold  in  Gneiss,  at  Jangna,  Cm- 
tagallo,  Pianoo,  and  eUcwhere.  —  The  richest  Deposits  found  in  Veiib 
trayersing  Clay  Slates.  —  Character  of  Auriferous  Quarts.  —  Granolir 
Quartz,  or  Caco.  —  Gold  when  associated  with  Sulphides  rarelj  visible.  — 
The  auriferous  Iron  Ore,  Jacutinga.  —  Gold-Mines  of  SSo  Jofto  d*El-Bei. 
—  The  Morro  Velho  Mine,  Mode  of  Occurrence  of  the  Gold,  Mechod  of 
Extraction,  Yield,  &c.  — The  Gongo  Socco  Mine. —  The  Rossa  Grande 
Gold-Mining  Company.  —  Mines  at  Morro  de  Santa  Anna,  Congonhaa  do 
Campo,  Sao  Vicente,  CaU  Branca.  —  The  Gold-Mines  of  Brazil  not  yet  &it1j 
developed. 

The  gold  of  Brazil  f  occurs  in  the  ancient  metamorphic 
rocks,  and  in  drift  gravels  and  clays,  and  alluvial  sands  and 
gravels  derived  from  the  wear  of  these  rocks. 

The  eozoic  gneiss  of  the  coast-belt  furnishes  gold  at 
numerous  localities  along  its  whole  extent.  X    The  mines  of 

*  In  this  chapter  I  have  not  tried  to  treat  exhaustively  of  this  sabjcct.  I 
have  endeavored  rather  to  present  such  facts  as  will  enable  the  reader  to  obtain  a 
fair  idea  of  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  gold  in  Brazil,  and  of  the  character  of 
the  mines.  A  great  amount  has  been  written  on  the  gold-fields  of  Brazil,  bat 
it  is  for  the  most  part  lacking  in  scientific  accuracy,  and  much  of  it  has  rather 
tended  to  obscure  than  throw  light  upon  their  real  structure. 

t  For  a  short  and  interesting  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  gold-mining  in 
Minas  Geraes,  see  Burmeister's  Rate  in  BrtuUim,  p.  590,  "  Znr  Geschichte  dcr 
Goldminen  und  ihrer  ersten  Entdeckung."  Consult  also  Von  Eschw^ge's  Phtto 
BratHientU,  and  Mawe's  "  Travdi  in  the  Intm'or  of  the  DraaU."  Spix  sad 
Martius,  St.  Hilaire,  Castelnau,  and  almost  all  writers  on  the  interior  of  Bra&l 
have  had  more  or  less  to  say  about  the  gold-mines. 

I  I  think  that  the  auriferous  deposits  occur  in  the  upper  part  of  the  gndss 
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Jaragu&  in  SSo  Paulo,  of  Cantagallo  in  Bio  de  Janeiro,  and 
of  one  of  the  tributaries  of  tlie  Itap^merim,  are  among  the 
most  important  in  this  region.  Gold  also  occurs  in  the 
gneiss  of  the  Mucury  Basin  and  in  the  north,  as  at  Pianc6. 
Over  this  whole  re^on  the  gold  is  found  rather  sparingly, 
and  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  quartz  veins  traversing 
the  gneiss ;  but  the  only  instance  I  know  of  where  gold  has 
been  extracted  from  a  quartz  vein  in  the  gneiss-belt  is  tlie 
mines  on  the  Bio  Bruscus  in  Paraliyba.  With  this  excep- 
tion mining  has  been  confined  entirely  to  the  washing  of  the 
cascalho  *  underlying  the  driftrclays,  and  of  the  gravels  and 
sands  of  the  rivers.  These  washings  have  all  been  aban- 
doned. Between  the  coast  gneiss-belt  and  the  sea  I  know 
of  no  auriferous  deposits,  but  in  very  numerous  localities  in 
the  interior  of  the  country  the  newer  metamorphic  rocks  are 
rich  in  gold. 

The  formations  affording  most  gold  are  clay  slates  trav- 
ersed by  auriferous  quartz  lodes,  the  itacolumite  rock  which 
is  also  veined  with  auriferous  quartz,  and  certain  iron  ores 
variously  known  under  the  names  of  Itabirite  and  Jacu- 
tinga.t  All  these  formations  are,  I  believe,  of  lower  Silu- 
rian age. 

In  the  clay  slates  the  quartz  veins  sometimes  show  free 

aericfl.  According  to  Mr.  Wall,  "  Geology  of  a  Part  of  Venezuela,"  Quart.  Jour. 
Geol.  Soc.,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  460,  gold  is  found  disseminated  in  gneiss  near  Valen- 
cia, Venezuela.  Gold  occurs  in  the  gneisses  of  the  Itacama  Mountains.   (Tate. ) 

*  The  auriferous  cascalho  of  Brazil  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  eascajo 
of  Venezuela.  The  Spanish  word  has  the  same  derivation  as  the  Portuguese, 
hut  according  to  Mr.  Le  Neve  Foster,  it  is  applied  in  the  Caratal  gold-field  to  a 
decomposed  schist,  on  which  the  pay-dirt  rests. 

t  This  term  is  deriyed  from  two  Tupi  words,  — Jacii,  a  kind  of  bird  ( Penelope), 
and  tin^a,  white.  The  name  was  given  to  the  rock  because  of  its  resemblance 
in  color  to  the  feathers  of  the  above  bird.  Sometimes  foreigners  spell  it  jaco- 
tinga,  which  is  not  correct 
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gold  with  very  little  pyrites  associated.  The  aariferoos 
quartz  varies  much  in  character.  Sometimes  it  is  compact 
and  milky,  at  otiiers,  as  at  the  Cata  Branca  mines,  it  is  very 
granular  and  sugary.  A  specimen  of  vein-quartz  with  gold, 
from  the  mine  of  S§k>  Vicente  in  Miuas  Geraes  in  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  is  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  clear,  colorless  quartz  in  rather  coarse  granules, 
giving  to  the  rock  the  appearance  of  a  pure  quartz  sand- 
stone, or  of  white  lump  sugar ;  *  but  in  the  same  specimen 
the  quartz  passes  into  a  more  compact  rock,  which  has  a 
bluish  look. 

In  the  quartz  veins,  as  elsewhere  the  case,  the  rock  is  not 
all  auriferous,  but  the  gold  runs  in  streaks.  The  Sfio  Vicente 
specimen  above  described  shows  well-marked  streaks,  rich 
in  free  gold,  which  appear  to  have  run  parallel  with  the  side 
of  the  lode. 

Where  the  vein  rock  is  rich  in  sulphides  the  gold  is,  as 
a  rule,  not  visible,  but  intimately  mixed  with  the  rock. 
This  is  the  case  at  Morro  Velho.  The  sulphides  consist  of 
magnetic  iron  pyrites,  which  is  the  most  abundant  and 
yields  a  little  gold ;  common  iron  pyrites  is  less  abundant, 
and  gives  more  gold ;  and  the  mispickcl  or  arsenical  iron 
pyrites,  which  is  the  principal  gold-bearer. 

Of  the  ferruginous  auriferous  deposits  none  is  more  inter- 
esting than  the  so-called  jacutinga  formation.  Heusser  and 
Claraz  t  say  that  the  jacutinga  is  a  pulverulent  variety  of 

*  This  angary  quartz  goes  in  Brazil  by  the  name  of  Caak 
t  HeoBser  and  Claraz,  Ann.  de§  3/inet,  Tome  XVII.  p.  S90  :•*- 
"  L'itabirite  est  simplement  nne  varie'td  de  fer  oligiste  schisteox  qui  ett  ac- 
compagn<^  de  quartz  et  de  mica.    EUe  pr^sente  qnelquefois  des  coaches  puis- 
santes  et  tr^s-^tendues  qui  penvent  vtre  expIoit^s  comme  minerai  de  fer«    Qoand 
elle  est  pulv^rulente,  on  la  dcsigne  sous  lo  nom  de  jacoiinga.'* 
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Itabirite,  a  name  given  by  Yon  Eschwege  *  to  a  rock  com- 
posed of  micaceous  specular  iron  ore,  compact  specular 
iron,  rarely  laminated,  a  little  oxide  of  iron  and  quartz  dis- 
seminated. It  is  the  rock  of  which  the  Peak  of  Itabira 
and  the  Serra  da  Piedade  are  composed. 

Burton  describes  the  jacutinga  as  follows :  f  ^^  This  sub- 
stance, of  iron  black  with  metallic  lustre,  sparkles  in  the 
Sim  with  silvery  mica ;  the  large  pieces  often  appear  of  a 
dark  reddish  brown,  but  they  crumble  to  a  powder  almost 
black.  The  constituents  are  micaceous  iron-schist,  and 
friable  quartz  mixed  with  specular  iron,  oxide  of  manganese,^ 

and  fragments  of  talc The  floor  rock  at  Cocaes  is 

fine  micaceous  peroxide  of  iron  (specular  iron),  tliin  and 

tabular Much  of  tlie  jacutinga  is  foliated 

It  shows  great  differences  of  consistency;  some  of  it  is 
hard  and  compact  as  haematite,  and  this  must  be  stamped 
like  quartz.  In  parts  it  feels  soapy  and  greasy,  not  harder 
than  fuller's  earth ;  it  is  easily  wetted  and  pulverized,  but 
it  is  hard  to  dry." 

Gardner  describes  the  jacutinga  as  a  soft  friable  greenish- 
colored,  micaceous  iron-schist.  § 

The  gold  of  the  jacutinga  is  free.  Castelnau  ||  says,  that 
at  Gongo  Soco  it  is  always  confined  to  a  little  vein  which 
winds  about  in  the  rock.     This  is  never  more  than  five  to 


it 


Itabirit,  —  Etsenglimmer,  Eiaenglans,  meist  dichter,  anch  blSttriger,  bin 
and  wieder  magnedscher  EiMostein  and  wenig  Qnan  encheinen  entweder  ala 
festes,  dichtes  Gestein,  oder  haben  ein  Kornigscbiefriges  Gefuge."  —  Vok  Each- 
WBOBj  Geo^nostiadut  GemSlde  won  BratUien,  28^  Seite. 

t  Barton,  Vol.  L  p.  301. 

X  Castelnaa  speaka  of  tbe  occnnenoe  of  manganese  in  tbe  jacatinga  of  Gongo 
Sooo. 

S  Travels  in  Brazil,  p.  373. 

II  Op.  dt.f  p.  246. 
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seven  millimetres  in  width,  and  sometimes  it  is  as  thin  as  a 
hair ;  it  contains  much  manganese. 

In  the  gold  region  is  found  an  auriferous  superficial  de- 
posit of  broken  fragments  of  ferruginous  rocks  cemented 
together,  and  called  Tapanhoacanga  or  eanga.* 

I  have  already  described  in  previous  chapters  the  mode 
of  occurrence  of  gold  in  the  drift  gravels  and  clays,  and  in 
the  sands  and  gravels  of  the  river  bottoms. 

With  these  introductory  words,  let  us  now  examine  some 
of  the  more  noteworthy  gold-mines  of  Brazil. 

At  SSo  JoSo  d'El-Rei  and  Sao  Jos^,  situated  a  few  miles 
west  of  Barbacena,  on  the  Rio  das  Mortes,  are  auriferous 
deposits  formerly  worked  for  many  years  with  great  profit. 
In  1830  an  English  company  called  the  '^  SSo  Jofio  d'El- 
Bei  Mining  Company  "  was  formed,  and  these  mines  were 
leased ;  but  in  1834  it  was  found  that  they  were  unprofit* 
able,  and  they  were  abandoned.  Captain  Burton  says  the 
gold  was  principally  obtained  from  a  lode,  which  however  he 
does  not  describe.  The  jacutinga  formation  is  said  to  occur 
here. 

The  country  over  a  very  large  area  in  the  vicinity  of  Onro 
Preto  is  very  auriferous,  and  here  are  situated  the  richest 
gold-mines  of  the  empire. 

The  gold  occurs  primarily  in  quartz  veins  traversing 
various  metamorphic  rocks,  such  as  clay-slate,  mica-slate, 
iron-schists,  &c.,  and  also  disseminated  through  the  rock  in 
some  places  ;  and  secondarily  it  is  found  widely  distributed 
in  drift  and  alluvial  sands  and  gravels. 

The  celebrated  Morro  Velho  mine  is  situated  on  the  west- 
em  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Rio  das  Velhas,  not  far  from 
SabarA.    It  was  long  worked  by  native  miners,  but  on  the 

*  For  a  dcUiled  description  of  this  formation  see  page  559,  next  chapter. 
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failure  of  the  mines  at  Sfio  JoSo  d'El-Bei,  it  was  purchased 
by  the  company  of  that  name,  and  has  been  worked  with 
remarkable  success  ever  since.  The  gold  is  extracted  from 
a  lode  of  quartz  enclosed  in  clay-slate.  The  following  ac- 
count of  the  vein  and  the  mine,  with  the  accompanying 
statistics,  I  extract  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Arthur  Phil- 
lips :  *  — 

*'  The  formation  affording  the  gold  is  a  strong,  well-defined  lode, 
though  irregular  in  direction,  dip,  and  dimensions  ;  its  inclination 
or  underlie  has  also  been  found  to  vary  at  different  depths  and  in 
different  parts  of  its  extent ;  the  vein-rock  is  mostly  composed  of 
quartz,  with  iron  pyrites  disseminated  more  or  less  regularly 
throughout  its  mass,  and  the  lode  is  not  unfrequently  traversed  by 
day-slate  and  barren  white  quartz.  When  pyrites  is  absent  in 
these  rocks  gold  is  seldom  present. t  In  some  places  the  vein  is 
cavernous  and  less  close  in  its  texture  than  in  others ;  but  where 
drusy  cavities  are  frequent  the  yield  of  gold  diminishes ;  the  most 
productive  matrix  for  gold  is  a  compact  mixture  of  quartz  and 
pyrites,  with  varying  quantities  of  slate.  The  great  metalliferous 
deposit  called  the  Cachoeira,  Bahd,  and  Quebra  Panella,  is  one 
continuous,  very  irregular  vein  varying  in  width  fix>m  seven  to 
seventy  feet,  and  at  one  point  reaching  one  hundred  feet.:^    The 

•  J.  Arthur  Phillips,  The  Mining  and  Metallargy  of  Gold  and  Silver,  p.  82, 
which  see  for  additional  information  concerning  these  mines. 

t  "  Arsenica],  magnetic,  and  ordinary  iron  pjrites  predominate  at  diflferent 
points  and  in  varying  quantities  :  carbonate  of  lime,  dolomite  brown  spar,  and, 
very  rarely,  copper  pyrites  are  also  present  in  the  vein." 

I  Barton,  Vol.  II.  p.  234,  says  :  "  The  breadth  of  the  lode  varies  from  four 
to  sixty  feet.  The  general  direction  when  worked  is  west  to  east  with  north- 
erly shifting*.  The  dip  is  45o,  rising  to  a  maximam  of  46®  30'  or  47®.  The 
strike  is  from  S.  B29  E.  -  S.  58o  E.  The  cleavage  planes  of  the  killas  are  in 
some  places  transverse  to,  in  others  parallel  with,  the  lode.  In  certain  sections 
of  the  mine  walls  they  bear  N.  36®  E.,  but  the  average  is  more  easterly.    The 

direction  Is  S.  46o  E.,  and  their  dip  is  at  angles  varying  from  43®  -  TO® 

The  underlay  or  underlie  dip,  or  inclination  of  the  mineral  vein,  is  6^  in  the 

23* 
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average  thickness,  176  fathoms  perpendicular  on  the  Cachoein 
and  165  fathoms  on  the  Bahti,  is  nineteen  feet.  The  stoping 
space  extends  over  807  square  fathoms,  ....  the  enclosing  rock 
is  a  clay-slate  of  tolerably  uniform  textiu^  ....  The  mineral 
brought  to  the  surface  is  first  freed  from  slate  and  other  improduo- 
tive  stone  on  the  spalling-floors,  and  the  ore,  after  being  broken  to  a 
uniform  size,  is  stamped  fine.  ....  The  stamping-mills,  as  is  also 
the  pumping  and  other  machinery,  are  moved  by  water-power. 
The  pulverized  ore,  issuing  fix>m  stamp  coffers  through  finely  per- 
forated copper  grates,  passes  over  bullock-skins  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and,  lower  down  the  inclined  tables,  over  woollen  cloth. 
The  bullock-skins  are  taken  up  and  washed  in  vats  every  hour,  and 
the  woollen  cloths  at  longer  intervals.  The  subjoined  table  shows 
the  quantities  of  rock  raised  and  stamped,  the  amounts  of  gold 
produced,  and  annual  net  profits  made  since  1868."* 

The  following  account  of  the  Morro  Yelho  mines  I  trans- 
late from  Qerber.f 

"  This  company,  after  having  worked  for  some  time  the  gold- 
mines in  the  vicinity  of  Sao  Joao  d'El-Rei,  acquired  the  auriferons 
lands  of  Morro  Yelho,  which  since  then  they  have  explored  with 
great  profit  to  its  stockholders,  owing  this  happy  result  not  only 
to  the  richness  of  the  formations,  but  especially  to  the  perfection 
of  the  method  of  extracting  the  gold,  and  to  the  great  skill  with 
which  the  establishment  is  regulated.  The  auriferous  lodes  of  Morro 
Yelho  are  in  general  pyrites,  contained  in  argillaceous  schist, 
and  inclined  to  the  southeast,  about  45^.  The  principal  mines 
explored  are  those  of  Cachoeira  and  Bahu.  The  first  has  in  hori- 
zontal section  a  length  of  1,120  palmos,  a  width  which  varies  from 

Bahii  and  8^  in  the  middle  Cachoeira.  Its  dip  varies  fix>m  S.  82^  E.  -  S.  58^  E^ 
and  the  inclination  from  42<>-47<',  but  everywhere  parallel  with  the  strue." 

*  For  a  minute  account  of  the  process  of  separating  the  gold  at  Mocro 
Velho,  see  Burton,  Vol.  I.  Chap.  XXVI. 

1  Nofott  Gtographkoi,  &c.,  dt  Minoi  Gaua,  1863,  p.  S3. 
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1849. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1868. 

1864. 

Stone  nieed,  tons,    .... 
Stone  and  Ore  etunped,  tonB, 
Gold  piodooed,  ponnda  Troy, 

Net  profit,     ... 

69,886 

69,004 

2,688 

67,106 

64,818 

2,517 

79,810 

81,629 

8,067 

82,642 

81,286 

8,828 

86,698 

86,866 

8,628 

86/)48 

86,488 

8,464 

£88,186 

£86,880 

£61,686 

£66,891 

£49,278 

£44,740 

1866 

1R66. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1860. 

Stone  nised,  tons,    .... 
Stone  end  Ore  ftemped,  tons. 
Gold  prodnoed,  pounds  Tiqj, 

Net  profit, 

87,2W 

86,848 

8,826 

89,877 

87,424 

2,992 

86^7 

86,836 

2,689 

88,901 

87;270 

2,738 

88,968 

82,880 

8,294 

91,861 

74,628 

8,974 

£84,466 

£82,288 

£787 

£8,646 

£88,068 

£60,460 

1861. 

1862. 

1868. 

1864. 

1866. 

1806. 

Stone  xaJaed,  tons,    .... 
Stone  end  Ore  stemped,  tons, 
QoUl  pndnoed,  pounds  Troy, 

Net  profit, 

Lom 

96,612 

71,902 

6,051 

90,896 

67,606 

6,182 

84,768 

66,697 

4,718 

66,486 

62,147 

2,862 

78,888 

69,607 

4,168 

it ' 
It. 

HI 

£06,769 

£87,681 

£68,286 

•    •    « 
£14,629 

£80,488 

•       •        • 

13  to  85  palmos,  and  it  had  in  March,  1861,  a  perpendicular  depth 
of  1,190  palmos,  and  in  Februaiy,  1862,  of  1,480  pahnos.  The 
mine  of  Bahti  averages  the  same  dimensions.  Both  possess  six 
inclined  planes  for  the  transport  of  the  ore.  In  the  year  1859 
there  were  occupied  in  the  service  of  the  mine  274  free  natives 
and  strangers  and  407  slaves ;  in  all,  681  men ;  among  them  242 
broqueiros  [blasters],  who  extracted  in  311  working-days  89,000 
tons  of  ore,  of  which  6,119  were  rejected  as  poor,  and  the  remain- 
ing 82,881  tons  were  stamped  in  6  mills  with  134  hands. 
With  the  breaking  of  the  stone,  in  the  service  of  the  mills 
and  the  amalgamating  establishment,  were  occupied  in  this  year 
9  Europeans,  21  native  men,  and  24  native  women,  79  men-slaves, 
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and  254  women-slaTes ;  in  all,  387  persons.     The  mean  yield  per 
ton  was  3.9  oitavas.*   The  amalgamation  has  been  made  at  the  rate 
of  70  pounds  of  mercury  to  the  ton  of  stamped  ore,  and  the  loss 
of  mercury  was  0.58  ounces  for  each  cubic  foot  ft^malgn^rofttH, 
which  makes  about  6%.     The  total  product  of  the  establishment 
was  in  the  year  referred  to  342,885  oitayas  of  gold,  with  whose 
extraction  was  incurred  an  expense  of  115:808  $067  Reis  [about 
$58,000  more  or  less],  i.  e.  357  Reis  pess  than  20  cents]   per 
oitava.     The  state  of  health  of  the  establishment  is  flattering; 
the  mortality  in  the  whole  of  its  population  amounted  daring 
1859  to  only  2.76%,  and,  excluding  accidental  deaths,  only  to  2A^% 
a  circumstance  very  noteworthy  for  a  population  composed   lor 
the  most  part  of  miners,  which  proves  the  solicitude  the  super- 
intendency  feels  for  the  wel&re  of  its  employees.     The  capital  of 
the  company  subscribed  since  1830  is  £128,400  sterling,  which 
has  during  thirty  years,  up  to  1860,  produced  a  net  income  of 
£466,874  6<.  IcLy  the  possessions  of  the  establishment  being  worth, 
beside  this,  £100,000.     The  last  dividend  of  the  company  waa 
£2  for  share  of  £15." 

The  Morro  Yelho  mine  is  an  example  of  successful  rein- 
mining  to  a  great  depth.  There  is  no  appearance  of  a  dimi- 
nution in  richness  of  the  ore  in  descending. 

Phillips  states,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hockin,  the 
managing  director  of  the  mines,  that 

''The  rock  treated  at  the  Morro  Velho  mine  is  principally  a 
mixture  of  magnetic,  arsenical,  and  common  iron  pyrites,  finely 
disseminated  in,  and  intimately  mixed  with,  a  quartzose  gangue. 
The  composition  of  what  is  called  pure  ore  may  be  taken  at  about 
43  per  cent  of  silica,  and  57  per  cent  of  pyritous  matter.  Of 
these  minerals,  arsenical  pyrites  is  usually  the  most  auriferous, 
though  it  does  not  occur  in  large  quantities.     Pure  specimens  of 

*  An  oiUTi  if  7.343  grsins  Troy. 
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this  substance  afford  by  assay  from  four  to  six  ounces  of  gold  per 
ton,  and  wherever  ciystals  of  this  mineral  make  their  appearance 
the  yield  of  the  precious  metal  is  lai*ge.  Cubical  pyrites  is  of  more 
frequent  occurrence,  but  is  far  less  rich  in  gold ;  solid  specimens 
of  this  substance,  but  slightly  mixed  with  quartz,  yield  about  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  gold  per  ton  by  assay. 

''  Magnetic  pyrites  constitutes  the  largest  proportion  of  the  sul- 
phides found,  but  this  is  very  slightly  auriferous  since  piure  speci- 
mens generally  yield  rather  less  than  four  pennyweights  per  ton. 
Branches  of  clay-slate  are  often  found  in  the  principal  veins,  and 
this  rock,  by  assay,  affords  from  five  to  seven  and  a  half  penny- 
weights of  gold  per  ton.  Quartz  without  any  admixture  of  sul- 
phides has  never  been  found  to  be  auriferous,  and  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  the  smallest  speck  of  gold  is  rarely  seen  previous  to 
concentration  in  any  of  the  ores  of  the  mine."  * 

The  gold-mines  of  Gh)ngo  Soco  lie  about  twenty  miles 
east  of  Morro  Velho,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  of 
the  Rio  das  Velhas.  They  were  once  very  productive,  and 
became  famous;  Weddell  says  that  the  old  miners  once 
took  out  one  hundred  pounds  in  three  hours  !  but  through 
bad  management  the  company  that  worked  them  failed. 
The  income  of  the  company  during  the  thirty  or  more 
years  of  its  existence  was  £  1,388,416,  of  which  £  375,163 
was  profit.f 

Gardner  says,  on  the  authority  of  Helmreichen,  that  at 
the  Gongo  Soco  mines  there  is  the  following  succession  of 
rocks  :  a  bed  of  itacolumite,  underneath  which  is  a  bed  of 
anriferous  jacutinga  fifty  fathoms  thick ;  J  then  a  thick  layer 

*  For  the  details  of  the  method  of  treatment  of  these  ores  at  Morro  Velho 
see  Phillips,  op,  ciL,  to  which  there  is  a  fh)itispiece  representing  the  Morro 
Velho  establishment. 

t  Lieutenant  Morses  quoted  hy  Bnrton. 

I  This  section  does  not  agree  very  well  with  Castelnan's  description  of  the 
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of  ferruginous  itacolumite,  with  a  dip  of  45°,  lying  on  clay- 
slate,  containing  great  masses  of  ironstone.  Underlying  the 
slates  is  granite.  Gastelnau  says  that  these  beds  dip  to  the 
south.  The  gold  occurred  free  in  the  jacutinga,  and  was 
separated  by  washing.  M.  Weddell*  describes  the  Gongo 
Soco  jacutinga  as  black  and  friable  as  coal ;  it  was  said  to 
be  very  soft,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  worked  with  a  pick ; 
blasting  was  unnecessary.  When  the  gold  was  not  visible, 
tlie  ore  was  stamped  and  washed  without  using  mercury. 
When  the  precious  metal  was  visible  it  was  treated  first  in 
a  mortar,  and  then  washed  in  a  bateia  or  wooden  washing- 
bowl.  The  Gongo  Soco  gold  is  said  to  contain  palla- 
dium,! and  is  deep  yellow  in  color.  Burton  says  that  he 
has  seen  specimens  ^^  of  a  bright  brassy  tint,  and  sometimes 
dingy  red,  like  worked  unpolished  copper." 

Tlie  Rossa  Grande  Gold-mining  Company  owns  a  tract 
of  land  twenty-one  square  miles  in  area,  not  far  from  the 
mines  of  Morro  Velho.  The  gold  occurs  in  a  mixture 
of  quartz  sometimes  associated  with  iron-ore,  at  others 
with  arsenical  pyrites,  or  ferric  oxide.  Some  of  these 
ores  are  said  to  be  very  rich,  producing  even  as  much  as 
fifty  oitavas  to  the  ton.  Besides  the  vein-rock,  gold  oc- 
curs in  jacutinga,  and  in  alluvial  washings.  Burton  visited 
the  mine,  and  reports  it  as  looking  very  much  like  a 
failure. 

The  Morro  de  Santa  Anna,  where  the  Dom  Pedro  North 

mines :  Castelnaa  says  that  the  jacatinga  is  ordinarily  only  sixteen  ee&tinietivi 
in  thickness. 

•  Castelnan,  Hist,  du  Voyage,  Tom.  I.  p.  243  (bu ). 

t  The  gold  of  Brazil  is  alwa/s  alloyed  with  stlTcr,  and  ooeasionally  with 
platina;  sometimes  it  contains  a  considerable  percentage  of  iron,  when  it  is 
very  dark  in  color.  Iridinm  and  irid-osmium  occur  in  the  gold-washings  of 
Minas. 
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d'EI-Rei  Company  was  established,  is  a  mountain  about  four 
thousand  feet  in  height  above  the  sea,  and  some  two  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  neighboring  valley. 

I  give  Phillips's  description  of  the  geological  structure  of 
this  mountain,  but  I  must  confess  that  it  is  somewhat 
enigmatical :  *  — 

"  The  face  of  the  mountain  is  covered  with  canga,  an  iron  con- 
glomerate, about  four  feet  thick;  this  is  auriferous,  and  will 
probably  pay  for  stamping.  Beneath  the  canga  is  the  first  jacu- 
tinga  formation,  about  sixtj^feet  in  thickness,  containing  veins  rich 
in  the  precious  metal ;  the  jacutinga  partakes  more  of  the  charac- 
ter of  mica-slate  than  of  iron-sand,  and  the  auriferous  veins  in  it 
are  more  like  quartz  than  ironstone.  This  rests  on  a  stratum  of 
hard  ironstone  about  three  feet  in  thickness,  which  is  the  second 
jacutinga  formation,  but  quartz  is  the  predominating  constituent, 
and  rock  is,  according  to  Captain  Treloar,  a  more  correct  name  for 
it  than  jacutinga.  This  lode  averages  about  four  feet  wide ;  it 
opens  and  contracts,  and  where  it  expands  it  is  generally  found 
most  productive.  Subjacent  to  the  layer  is  a  layer  of  hard  clay 
and  mica-slate,  of  about  five  feet  in  thickness,  and  then  comes  the 
rock  formation  which  has  yielded  the  chief  returns  of  gold.  In 
the  present  workings  it  is  about  ten  feet  wide ;  but  in  its  longi- 
tudinal course  it  so  expands  and  contracts  as  to  become  in  some 
places  extinct.  ....  The  general  direction  of  the  lodes  at  Morro 
de  Santa  Anna  may  be  said  to  be  easterly  and  westerly,  and  their 
underlie  northerly ;  but  both  vary,  owing  to  the  lodes  hugging  the 
contoiu*  of  the  mountain." 

Near  Santa  Anna  is  another  mine  called  Maquin^, 
worked  by  the  company  owning  the  Morro  de  Santa  Anna, 
which  has  been  abandoned.  Out  of  all  the  gold-mines  of 
Brazil  only  two  have  paid,  —  Morro  Velho  and  Maquin^. 

♦  Phillips,  op.  aV.,  p.  85. 
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The  rest  have  failed,  some  of  them  after  a  more  or  less 
prosperous  career,  and  notoriously  in  most  cases  from  bad 
management  and  an  imprudent  outlay  of  funds. 

At  Gongonhas  do  Gampo,  Burton  describes  the  gold  as 
occurring  ''  in  the  pores  and  cavities  of  friable  or  rotten 
quartz  injected  into  greenstone,"  *  and  states  that  ^^  Mr. 
Luccock  detected  dust-gold  'among  schist-clays  and  the 
other  component  parts  of  the  ground,'  and  the  latter  con> 
tained  the  ore  '  with  equal  certainty,  and  nearly  equal  quan- 
tity, whether  of  the  prevailing  red  hue,  or  any  of  the  shades 
of  brown  or  yellow.'  " 

The  gold-mine  of  Sfio  Vicente  belongs  to  the  East  d'El- 
Rei  Company,  which  is,  we  understand,  about  to  be  recon- 
structed. The  gold  is  found  in  a  quartz  vein  that  strikes 
east-west  with  a  dip  of  28°,  and  whose  rock  character  we  have 
already  described.  Burton  says  that  '^  failure  is  its  actual 
state,"  but  that  "  the  little  lode  may  pay  if  worked  safely, 
that  is  to  say,  scientifically  and  economically."  A  specimen 
of  the  SSo  Vicente  gold  was  examined  for  me  by  Mr.  Clarke 
of  the  Cornell  Chemical  Laboratory  for  palladium.  There 
was  not  even  a  trace. 

The  Cata  Branca  mines  belong  to  the  Morro  Velho  Com- 
pany, and  are  situated  two  miles  east  of  the  village  of 
Gorrego  Secco.  The  following  notes  on  the  mines  are  from 
Burton  f :  — 

"  The  serra  of  Cata  Branoa  trends  where  mined  from  east  of 
north  to  west  of  south.  The  containing  rock  proved  to  be  micft- 
ceous  granular  quartz  with  visible  gold,  as  in  California.  The  strike 
was  N.  15°  W.,  and  the  dip  80°  to  85^ ;  in  some  places  the  stratifi- 
cation was  nearly  vertical,  in  others  it  was  bent  to  the  slope  of  thd 

*  Captain  Burton,  ^hlands  of  the  Bnsil,  Vol.  I.  p.  174. 
t  Vol.  I.  p.  isa. 
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mountain,  and  generallj  it  was  irregular.  The  lode,  narrow  at  the 
surface,  widened  below  from  six  to  eighteen  feet,  and  the  greatest 
depth  attained  was  thirty-two  fathoms." 

He  describes  the  vein-rock  as  varying  granular  to  compact, 
and  states  that  canga  and  jacutinga  occur  here. 

"  The  lode,  which  could  not  be  called  a  '  constant  productive,' 
abounds  in  vughs^  or  vein  cavities,  tubes,  pipes,  and  branchdis,  called 
by  the  Brazilian  miner  '  Olhos,'  — eyes,  surrounded  by  a  soft  ma- 
terial, mainly  running  verticaUy,  and  richer  in  free  gold  than  the 
average.  Near  these  pockets,  but  not  disseminated  through  the 
vein,  was  a  small  quantity  of  auriferous  pyrites,  iron  and  arsenical 
A  httle  fine  yellow  dust,  oxide  of  bismuth,  ran  down  the  middle  of 
the  lode  and  gave  granular  gold  The  best  specimen  averaged 
from  21.75  to  22  carats,  our  standard  gold. 

"  The  Santa  Antonio  lode  lay  parallel  with  and  east  of  the  Cata 
Branca.  The  Ar^des  mine,  eight  miles  to  the  southwest,  was  be- 
yond the  peak ;  here  the  serra  is  covered  with  boulders  of  hard 
quartz,  very  numerous  at  the  base  of  the  great  vein.  They  rest 
on  the  common,  soft,  variously  colored  clays  of  the  country,  and 
are  intersected  with  lines  of  sugary  quartz,  which  gave  a  very  little 
very  fine  gold.  This  formation  extends  far  to  south  and  west  of 
Itabira ;  openings  were  made  in  it,  and  one,  the  '  Sumidouro,'  was 
successful.  Ar^es  showed  also  a  small  formation  of  jacotinga 
containing  red  gold,  sometimes  alloyed  with  palladiimi  and  accom- 
panied with  oxide  of  manganese." 

In  1843  M.  d'Osery,  geologist  of  the  expedition  of  Count 
Castelnau,  visited  and  examined  the  Cata  Branca  mine.  He 
reported*  that  at  the  locality  the  rocks  consist  of  itacolumite 
and  clay  slates  alternating,  and  in  strata  almost  perpendic- 
ular.   He  described  the  auriferous  vein  as  running  nearly 

*  CastBlnaa,  Expedition  daru  VAmiriqM  de  Sud,  HUt.  du  Voya^f  Tome  L 
p.  244.    By  a  blander  in  pagination,  pp.  241  -  256  are  repeated  in  thia  Tolnme. 

II 
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north-south  and  traversed  by  fissures  or  faults  in  which 
the  gold  occurred.  It  was  also  found  in  the  fissures  for  a 
distance  of  two  or  three  palms  on  each  side  of  the  line  of 
the  faults,  together  with  bismuth.  Sometimes  gold  was 
found  where  the  vein  quartz  came  in  contact  with  tlie  en- 
closing rock;  the  interior  of  the  vein  was  very  barren. 
D'Osery  thought  that  originally  the  vein  was  composed  of 
pure  quartz,  which  was  afterwards  disturbed  and  the  gold 
and  bismuth  introduced  by  sublimation. 

The  mine  proved  a  failure  because  of  bad  working  and  a 
want  of  economy. 

Gold-washings  occur,  as  already  described,  in  almost  every 
province  in  the  empire. 

In  MaranhSo  is  a  mine  belonging  to  a  company  called  the 
Montes  Aureos  Gold-Mining  Company  (limited).  I  know 
nothing  of  it  further  than  that  it  is  said  so  far  to  have 
been  worked  with  but  little  success. 

The  generally  received  opinion  that  the  gold-mines  of 
Brazil  are  exhausted  is  a  very  great  mistake.  There  are 
still  surface  deposits  of  great  extent  which,  with  modem 
appliances,  could  be  successfully  worked.  Tlie  underground 
wealth  of  the  coimtry  is  almost  untouched,*  and  if  tlie 
mining  public  of  America  knew  Brazil  better,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  gold-fields  of  tliat  country  would  not  be 
neglected  by  American  capitalists. 

*  In  this  belief  I  am  supported  by  Barton,  and  Liais,  in  treating  of  the  head 
of  the  basin  of  the  SioFranciscOi  sajs :  "  Qnant  aux  filons  pjriteox  qui  aboih 
dent  dans  les  regions  montagneuses  circonscrivant  le  bassin  du  San  Francisco, 
et  oil  ses  divers  afflaents  prennent  leur  sonrce,  ils  sont  6t6  k  peine  attaques. 
C'est  Ikcependant  qne  rfeside  la  grande  richesse  anrif  ^ro  de  la  prorinoe  de  Minas- 
Oeraes.  Car  c'est  de  la  surface  d<$oon)poM$e  de  ces  fllons  pjriteax  qn Vtait  pn>> 
vena  Tor  qui  fut  jadis  retird  des  d<^p6ts  menbles  "  —  i>  San^Fnmdaco  am  Br^, 
par  M.  Liain,  BulL  de  la  Society  Gecgraphit,  5*«  Sdrie,  C.  8,  p.  309. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

BESUME  OF  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  BRAZIL. 

Eozoic  Bocks  and  their  DistribntioD  in  Brazil  ~  Absence  of  Limestones.  — 
The  Stlnrian  Age  in  Brazil.  — The  Auriferous  Clay-Slates  of  Minas  proba- 
bly Lower  Silurian. — Note  on  the  Silurian  of  the  Andes.  — The  Distribu- 
tion of  Marine  Animals  in  the  Palaeozoic.  —  The  Devonian  Age  in  Brazil 
and  South  America.  —  The  Carboniferous  of  Brazil  and  Bolivia.  —  The  New 
Bed  Sandstone.  —  The  Cretaceous,  its  Distribution  in  Brazil  and  South 
America.  —  Several  distinct  Periods  represented.  —  Tertiary  Bocks.  —  Drift 
— The  Glacial  Phenomena  of  Patagonia.  —  Tapanhoacanga. — The  Drift 
of  Bio  and  of  the  Begion  of  Decomposition.  —  The  Drift  of  the  Dry 
B^on  of  Bahia,  Sergipe,  and  Alagoas.  —  Examination  into  the  Merits  of 
the  various  Theories  proposed  to  account  for  the  Formation  of  the  Brazilian 
Drift.  —  The  Theory  of  Subaerial  Decomposition.  —  Wave  Action  during  a 
Subsidence.  —  Wave  Action  during  Elevation.  —  All  these  Theories  unsat- 
isfactory.—  The  Glacial  Hypothesis  the  most  reasonable. 

Eozoic.  — The  gneiss  of  the  province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is 
an  orthoclase  variety,  varying  from  schistose  to  coarse- 
grained and  porphyritic,  or  homogeneous  and  granitic ;  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  it  is  everywhere  stratified, 
and  consists  of  metamorphic  sedimentary  deposits.  Though 
much  of  the  rock  would  be  described  as  granite  if  seen  in 
the  hand  specimen  or  in  a  single  quarry,  I  have  never  failed 
to  find  the  large  masses  stratified,  so  that  in  this  work  I 
have  included  all  the  varieties  under  the  general  head  of 
gneiss.  These  rocks  in  the  province  of  Rio  are  of  great 
thickness,  and  the  Serra  do  Mar  and  the  Serra  da  Manti- 
queira  are  wholly  composed  of  them.  According  to  Pissis 
they  are  divided  into  two  groups,  an  upper  and  lower^  sub- 
divided as  follows :  — 
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Upper. 


Lower.  < 


Gneiss,  with  numerous  heavy  beds  of  quartzite»  and  an 
abundance  of  mineral  veins  which  are  not  found  in 
the  lower  division. 

1.  Fine-grained  gneiss,  without  garnets  and  with  some 
subordinate  beds  of  quartzite  in  coarse  grains  with  a 
little  mica. 

2.  Gneiss  fine  grained,  very  rich  in  mica^  and  with  an 
abundance  of  garnets. 

3.  Porphyritic  gneiss. 

On  crossing  the  Mucury  district  I  found  the  gneiss,  which 
was  at  first  coarse  and  porphyritic,  becoming  finer  on  going 
westward,  and  finally  giving  way  to  heavy  beds  of  mica^ 
slate  or  mica-schistose  gneiss  with  bands  of  quartz.  The 
same  succession  seems  to  obtain  elsewhere  in  Brazil,  the 
gneisses  proper  being  overlaid  by  mica-slates,  the  older 
rocks  along  tlie  coast  generally  lying  to  the  eastward.  This 
corresponds  very  well  with  what  D'Orbigny  says  of  the  suc- 
cession of  similar  strata  in  Bolivia  and  the  Andes,  where  the 
gneisses  are  immediately  overlaid  by  mica-slates.  Elie  de 
Beaumont  and  other  geologists  of  note  have  long  since  sig- 
nalized the  gneisses  of  the  Serra  do  Mar  as  among  the  very 
oldest  stratified  rocks  of  the  globe.  The  system  of  upheaval 
of  the  gneiss  of  the  Serra  do  Mar  D'Orbigny  calls  the  Bra- 
zilian ;  and  Elie  de  Beaumont,  in  his  report  on  the  *^  ConsidS^ 
rations  gSnSrales  sur  la  Giologie  de  VAmSrique  mSridifh 
nalCj^  by  M.  D'Orbigny,*  says  that  this  system  is  one  of  the 
oldest  known,  and  tliat  perhaps  it  preceded  the  soulevemeni 
of  the  most  ancient  system  of  mountains  hitherto  described 
in  Europe.  It  is  certainly  the  oldest  of  tlie  rock  formations 
of  the  Brazilian  plateau.  When  we  come  to  compare  the 
Brazilian  gneisses  with  the  Laurentian  rocks  of  Canada  and 

*  Compiet  Rendus,  2S  May,  1843. 
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Europe  we  find  such  strong  resemblance  in  lithological 
character,  and  in  the  system  of  the  upheaval,  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  refer  them  to  the  eozoic.  The 
axis  of  upheaval  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Laurentides. 

In  North  America  heavy  beds  of  limestone  are  interstrat- 
ified  with  the  gneiss  of  the  Laurentian.  In  the  Serra  do 
Mar  beds  of  limestone  are  very  rare,  and  the  thin  bed  I  ex- 
amined at  Pirahy  is  the  only  one  I  have  seen  in  the  Serra 
do  Mar.  This  contained  only  faint  streaks  of  serpentine. 
Limestones  appear  to  occur  interbedded  with  the  gneiss  at 
Cantagallo.  Some  of  the  limestones  of  the  interior  of 
Bahia  may  belong  to  the  same  series. 

The  absence  of  clay-slates  among  the  gneisses  in  Brazil 
recalls  also  the  Laurentian  of  North  America.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  great  mass  of  the  gneisses  of  the  coast 
provinces  north  and  south  of  Rio  are  eozoic,  but  these  rocks 
have  in  the  northern  provinces  been  so  slightly  examined 
that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  them  with  any  detail,  and 
some  of  the  mica-schists  associated  with  them  may  be  Lower 
Silurian  or  Cambrian.  Along  the  coast  of  tlie  Province  of 
Baliia  there  are  dioritic  gneisses  in  the  series,  and  on  the 
Sfio  Francisco  and  elsewhere  we  find  syenites.  The  study 
of  these  old  rocks  in  the  southern  provinces  is  attended  with 
immense  diflSculty,  owing  to  the  forests,  the  decomposition 
of  the  surface,  and  the  thickness  of  the  drift.  But  in  the 
drier  northern  provinces,  where  the  rocks  are  more  exposed 
and  less  affected  by  decomposition,  they  may  be  well  exam- 
ined. In  the  preceding  chapters  I  have  shown  that  gneiss 
is  found  in  every  province  of  the  empire.  Not  only  does  it 
form  the  great  coast  belt  extending  from  Maranhfio  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  but  it  sends  off  a  band  from 
southern  Minas  (Jeraes  into  Goyaz,  and  the  Montes  Pyre- 
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neos  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  mountainous  re^on  of 
Central  Goyaz  are  composed  of  it.  The  same  rock  shows 
itself  in  the  cataracts  of  the  Tocantins,  the  Xingu,  the  Tapa- 
jos,  the  Arinos,  and  the  Madeira,  showing  that  the  table- 
land of  Brazil  is  everywhere  underlaid  by  it. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  stratigraphy 
of  these  rocks  it  is  quite  impossible  to  do  more  than  guess 
at  their  thickness,  for  as  in  Canada  and  elsewhere  there  are 
numerous  reversed  folds,  and  one  may  travel  for  miles 
over  the  surface  of  the  Brazilian  gneisses,  finding  them 
always  highly  inclined,  and  all  dipping  in  the  same  way. 
The  Serra  do  Mar,  where  crossed  by  the  Dom  Pedro  II.  Rail- 
road, is  a  monoclinal  ridge,  but  it  must  be  composed  of 
several  reversed  folds,  else  the  thickness  would  be  enor- 
mous. 

The  highlands  of  Venezuela  and  Ouiana  are  largely 
composed  of  gneiss  similar  to  that  of  Brazil,  and  disturbed 
by  the  same  system  of  upheaval  as  has  been  remarked  by 
Humboldt,  D'Orbigny,  Agassiz,  and  others,  and  tliis  gneiss 
area,  bounding  the  Amazonian  valley  on  the  north,  was 
doubtless  an  island  at  the  opening  of  tlie  palaeozoic  time. 
The  highlands  of  Brazil  formed  anotlier  island,  while  the 
Chiquitos  gneiss  region  to  the  southwestward  was  probably 
another. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written  and  sent  to  the  printer, 
I  have  been  honored  by  a  visit  from  Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt, 
who  has  examined  with  care  the  large  suite  of  metamorphic 
rocks  I  brought  home  from  Brazil.  Dr.  Hunt  has  kindly 
furnished  me  with  the  following  note  for  publication  :  — 

"  The  gnelBsic  rocks  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  Serra  do  Mar 
present  the  characteristic  types  of  the  Laurentian  of  North  Amer- 
ica, including  as  they  do  coarse  granitoid  and  porphyritic  varieties 
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with  red  orthoclase  and  fine-grained  gray  and  white  banded  gneisses, 
often  homblendia  The  white  crystalline  limestone  with  pale  green 
serpentine  which  occurs  with  these  Brazilian  gneisses  is  not  distin- 
guishable from  that  of  the  North  American  Laurentian.  The 
fine-grained,  tender  micaceous  and  homblendic  schists,  which  in 
Brazil  succeed  the  gneisses,  are  Tery  like  the  similar  rocks  which 
in  some  parts  of  New  England  and  Acadia  appear  to  follow  the 
Laurentian,  and  are  associated  with  staurotide,  cyanite,  and  chias- 
tolite  slates ;  while  the  auriferous  argillites  and  quartzites  which 
follow  these  schists  in  Brazil  strikingly  resemble  those  which  in 
Noya  Scotia  occupy  a  similar  stratigraphical  position.  This  triple 
parallelism  in  lithological  and  minendogical  character  in  the  rocks 
of  regions  so  widely  separated  is  in  itself  a  strong  argument  in 
favor  of  their  geological  parallelism." 

Silurian.  —  Notwitlistanding  all  that  has  been  published 
by  the  yarious  geologists  who  have  studied  the  gold  region 
of  Minas  Oeraes,  the  exact  succeRsion  of  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  metamorphic  series  lying  just  inside  of  the  gneiss 
belt  has  never  been  satisfactorily  worked  out.  Tlie  clay 
and  talcose  schists,  the  itacolumite,*  itabirite,  and  other  as- 
sociated metamorphic  rocks  of  this  region  appear  to  be  lower 
palaeozoic  in  age.  I  have  called  attention  to  the  striking 
resemblance  borne  by  the  clay-slates  and  associated  quartz- 
ites to  the  gold-bearing  rocks  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  I  have 
suggested  that  they  may  be  the  equivalents  of  the  Quebec 
group  of  North  America.  Tlie  gold-bearing  rocks  in  Minas 
Geraes  resemble  the  similar  auriferous  series  of  the  south- 
em  Atlantic  States  in  which  itacolumite  occurs. 

*  On  page  149  I  have  spoken  of  the  occnrrence  on  the  Rio  Gavattf  of  a  schis- 
tose qnartz  rock  resembling  a  sandstone.  I  had  not  a  good  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining the  localitj,  and  I  doubted  whether  it  was  a  metamorphic  rock.  A 
further  examination  of  a  specimen  of  the  rock  in  company  with  Dr.  T.  S. 
Hunt  has  proved  it  to  be  a  true  itacolumite. 
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Clay-slates  with  auriferous  veins  occur  in  other  parts  of 
Brazil  besides  Minas,  as,  for  instance,  in  Groyaz,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cuiab&  in  Matto  Grosso. 

These  rocks  are  everywhere  so  metamorphosed,  that  all 
trace  of  fossils  has  been  completely  obliterated.* 

*  The  Silarian  rocks  of  the  Andes  of  Bolivia  and  Pern  havJD  been  yx^^ipinM 
by  the  English  geologist,  Mr.  Forebs  (Quart  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.  Vol.  XVII.  p.  53), 
who  thus  describes  their  distribution :  "  The  rocks  which  I  have  grouped  to- 
gether as  pertaining  to  the  Silurian  epoch  show  themselves  continnonsly,  or  very 
nearly  so,  over  an  area  from  northwest  to  southeast  of  more  than  seven  hundred 
milesj  and  the  area  occupied  by  them  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  80,000  lo 
100,000  square  miles.  They  form  the  mountain-chain  of  the  high  Andes,  rising 
to  an  absolute  height  of  25,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and,  in  the  part  of  South 
America  more  particularly  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  continuous  through  Pern 
from  the  north  of  Cusco  over  the  snowy  ranges  of  Carabaya  and  ApoUobambty 
across  the  provinces  of  Munecas,  Larecaja,  La  Paz,  Yungas,  Sica-Sica,  Inqoi- 
sivi,  Ayopaya,  Cochabamba,  Cliza,  Misque,  Chayanta,  Yamparez,  Porco,  To* 
mini,  and  Cinti  throwing  off  spurs  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  main  chain, 
right  through  the  province  of  Caupolican  down  to  the  riv;pr  Beni  in  Mojos,  into 
Yuracores,  Valle  Grande,  Santa  Cruz  and  Cbuquisaca,  and  to  the  east  into  the 
provinces  of  Oruro,  Potosi,  and  Chichas."  The  rocks  consist  of  day-slate, 
shales,  and  graywackcs,  and,  —  according  to  Mr.  Forbes,  they  probably  repre- 
sent the  whole  Silurian  from  top  to  bottom.  D'Orbigny  had  already  de> 
scribed  ten  species  of  Silurian  fossils  from  the  Central  Andes ;  to  this  list  Mr. 
Forbes  has  added  nineteen  new  species,  described  by  Mr.  Salter  in  his  paper 
following  that  of  Mr.  Forbes.  The  genera  represented  in  the  Andean  Silurian 
are  Cruzeana,  Lingula,  Orthis,  Graptolithus,  Phacops,  Asaphus,  fioliviana.  Pa- 
tella, Bellerophon,  Area  ? ,  Ctenodonta,  Cucullella,  Strophomena,  Tentacnlites, 
Beyrichia,  Homalonotus.  Two  species  of  Phacops  described  by  D'Orbigny  aie 
doubtful,  being  probably  Devonian.  If  we  subtract  these  we  have  left  only  twen- 
ty-seven species  of  fossils  known  for  the  Andean  Silurian.  In  the  coune  of  has 
paper  Mr.  Salter  makes  an  interesting  remark  that  species  in  the  Silurian  had 
a  very  limited  range,  those  of  India,  Australia,  and  Europe  being  entirely  di^ 
ferent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  species  of  the  Devonian,  especially  of  the  upper 
part,  had  a  very  wide  range,  while  the  carboniferous  types  are  almost  coe* 
mopolitan.  I  mnst  confess  that,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  carboniferoos 
Brachiopoda  of  Nova  Scotia,  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  go  quite  so  fiu*  as  to 
admit  that  the  Product!  fh>m  Bolivia,  Nova  Scotia,  Ireland,  and  Belginm, 
thrown  together  under  the  name  of  Com,  are  all  the  same  species,  and  I  may 
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This  series  offers  a  large  number  of  crysta^llized  minerals, 
among  which  are  the  topaz,  enclaze,  &c.  The  topazes  of 
Minas  appear  to  be  found  in  the  cascalho  formed  from  the 
debris  of  these  rocks. 

Devonian.  —  Some  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  Minas 
Oeraes  or  Bahia  may  be  devonian,  but  I  have  seen  no  rocks 
referable  to  that  age  on  the  coast,  unless  it  be  that  the  slate 
conglomerates,  sandstone,  and  shale,  with  fossil  plants  found 
on  the  Rio  Pardo,  may  belong  to  it.* 

Carboniferous.  —  There  can  be  no  uncertainty  about  the 
existence  of  true  carboniferous  strata  in  Brazil,  for  besides 
the  coal  we  have  an  abundance  of  fossil  plants  of  carbonif- 
erous genera.  The  coal-basins  lie  just  south  of  the  tropics, 
but  within  the  range  of  the  pabn,  and  they  are  a  coast  for- 
mation, corresponding  in  this  respect  to  the  coal-basins  of 
Acadia,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island.  I  know  of  no 
carboniferous  strata  north  of  Rio  on  the  coast.  It  would 
seem  as  though  the  depression  of  the  coast  which  allowed 
the  accumulation  of  the  coal-beds  of  the  southern  provinces 
had  not  extended  to  the  north.  The  very  slight  disturb- 
ance of  the  coal-beds  is  noteworthy,  as  is  also  their  bitumi- 
nous character.! 

Mj  the  Bame  of  the  other  Note  Sootian  Brachiopoda  referred  by  the  diitiD- 
gnished  Mr.  Davidson  to  European  forms.  .  Bat  whether  the  species  were  or 
were  not  absolutely  cosmopolitan  daring  the  carboniferous,  the  resemblance 
of  the  marine  animals  was  much  greater  during  the  carboniferous  than  before 
that  time. 

*  Messrs.  D'Orbigny,  Salter,  and  Forbes  refer  to  the  devonian  certain  fos- 
siliferous  rocks  of  the  eastern  plateau  of  Bolivia.  See  Forbes,  o!p.  cie.,  p.  51 ; 
and  Salter,  op,  eit.,  p.  63.  The  Falkland  Islands,  described  by  Darwin,  are 
composed  of  rocks  probably  belonging  to  the  Lower  devonian.  (Quarterly 
Journal  Qeological  Society,  London,  Vol.  II.  p.  267, 1S46.) 

t  Carboniferous  rocks  are  found  in  the  Rio  Guapor^,  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  Madeira.  The  carboniferous  rocks  of  Bolivia  have  been  studied  by  D'Or- 
TOL.  I.  24 
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IViassie.* —  I  have  referred  to  the  triassic  a  thick  series 
of  red  sandstones,  lithologically  identical  with  the  Connecti- 
cut River  and  New  Jersey  new  red  sandstone,  apparently 
barren  of  fossil  remains,  and  which  occupy  a  large  area  in 
the  Province  of  Sergipe,  underlying  the  cretaceous.  These 
rocks  are  more  or  less  inclined.  I  know  of  no  trap  asso- 
ciated with  them. 

Jurassic.^  —  I  have  seen  no  rocks  on  the  Brazilian  coast 
referable  to  this  age.    I  can  explain  their  absence  only  by 

bigDj  and  Forbes.  I  extract  a  short  acooant  of  these  last  by  D*Aichiac,  G^ 
kgU  et  PaUimlologU,  p.  499  :~ 

"  Lea  roches  carbonif^res  de  la  Bolivie,  sito^  Ik  Tonest  des  Andes,  m  reo- 
contrent,  par  places,  comme  de  petits  bassins  allong^  g<^n^ralement  da  S.  O.  an 
N.  E.  situ^s  an  milieu  de  la  grande  plaine  qaatemaire  qoi  entonre  le  lac  de 
Titicaca,  se  montrant  aussi  an  nord  da  lac,  et  plus  aa  sad  dans  les  prorinoes 
d'Arque  et  d'Ornro.  Le  point  le  plas  has  oii  on  les  observe  est  k  3,800  metres 
d'altitnde  et  on  pent  les  snivre  jasqn'a  4,000  et  4,500  metres.  A  I'oaest  dn  lac, 
entre  Tiquina  et  la  Guardian  M.  Forbes  donne  une  idde  complete  de  la  sMe  des 
assises  dispose  en  bassin  renvers^  et  pr^sentant  saooessiTement  des  plos  an- 
ciennes  anx  pins  rentes  qui  occupcnt  le  milien  da  plissement,  des  gi^  blancs, 
des  conglomdrats  et  des  gr^  ronges,  des  aigiles  blanches  panach<$es,  des  cal- 
caires  en  bancs  ^ais,  blens  et  jaunes,  des  argiles  schistenses  panachee?,  nn  cal> 
caire  bleu  paisfiant,  enfin  des  gr^s  jannes  et  blancs."  And  in  a  note  be  savs : 
"Les  fossiles  de  oes  assises,  ^tudi^  par  M.  Salter,  sont ;  Produehu  Semmtiat' 
lotus  (P.  Inea  (TOrb.)  P.  lonffispinus  ( Capacii  d'Orh.)  Sjnrifer  Condor ^  S,  Bdwt- 
entu,  Athyris  tuhtVitat  Orthis  resupinataf  0.  Andit,  RhyiehoneHa  nov.  sp.  Emmh 
pfudus  (Phanerotinuaf),  Bdlerophon  yoisin  de  B.  Urii,  des  poljpiere  et  des 
crinoides  inddtermin(5s.  Des  provinces  d'Arqne  et  d'Ornro  ont  ^t^  obtenns 
les  Spirifer  Condor  et  lineatutf  les  Productus  Cera,  ionireticuhtvSf  Bolivieims  H 
rOrthis  Afidil" 

*  Mr.  M.  D.  Forbes  refers  to  the  Triassic  or  Permian  a  series  of  n»d  and 
yellow  sandstones,  saliferous  and  gypseous  marls,  clays,  gypsnms,  coprifeioas 
sandstones,  and  red  conglomerate  found  in  the  Andes,  but  which  contain  no 
determinable  organic  remains.    (Quart.  Joar.  Geol.  Soc.,  Vol.  XVIL  p.  36.) 

t  Jurassic  rocks  containing  Ammonites,  Terebratnlie,  Spirifers,  and  other 
fossil  characteristics  of  that  epoch  have  been  found  in  the  Andes  by  MM.  Croe- 
nier,  Mayen,  D'Orbigny,  Darwin,  Domeyko,  Forbes,  &c  They  extend  froio 
Chili  to  Pera. 
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supposing  that  during  the  Jurassic  the  coast  stood  higher 
than  at  present.  In  this  respect  the  Brazilian  coast  would 
resemble  that  of  Eastern  North  America. 

Cretaceous,  —  The  cretaceous  rocks  of  Brazil  are  un- 
known on  the  coast  south  of  the  Abrolhos,  which  islands  I 
believe  to  be  outliers  of  this  formation.  Properly  speaking 
the  cretaceous  deposits  begin  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Bay 
of  Bahia,  and  occur  at  intervals  along  the  coast  northward, 
occupying,  at  least  in  several  instances,  separate  basins,  some 
of  which  are  fresh-water.  We  find  cretaceous  rocks  in 
Bahia,  Sergipe,  AlagSas,  Pernambuco,  Parahyba  do  Norte, 
Ceard,  and  Piauhy.  It  is  diflScult  to  estimate  their  exact 
extent,  because  they  are  largely  covered  up  by  tertiary 
beds.  It  is  very  probable  that  marine  cretaceous  beds  un- 
derlie the  tertiary  deposits  throughout  the  whole  valley  of 
the  Amazonas,  but  the  only  place  where  they  show  them- 
selves, so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  is  on  the  Aquiry,  an  affluent 
of  the  Rio  Purus,  where  they  have  been  examined  by  M. 
Chandler,  as  is  stated  by  Professor  Agassiz.*  I  am  not 
aware  that  they  are  exposed  anywhere  to  the  eastward  on 
either  side  of  the  valley. 

Among  the  cretaceous  rocks  of  Brazil  several  periods  are 
represented. 

The  fossil  moUusks  of  the  fresh-water  beds  of  the  Bahia 
Basin  have  a  very  strong  wealden  look,  but  they  are  asso- 
ciated with  teleostian  fishes  and  other  remains,  which  are 
certainly  cretaceous.  They  evidently  belong  low  down  in 
the  series,  and  they  may  represent  the  N&>comien. 

Tlie  compact  limestones  at  Maroim  affording  Ammonites, 
Ceratites,  Natica,  Ac,  are  probably  middle  cretaceous.  Over 
these  are  the  flaggy  white  and  grayish  limestones  with  Lio- 

*  Joarney  in  BniiL 
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ceramus,  Ammoiiites,  fish,  <&c.,  apparently  representing  the 
white  chalk,  SSnanien.  For  the  fresh-water  beds  at  Bahia 
I  would  propose  the  name  Bahian  group ;  for  the  Maroun 
limestones,  that  of  Sergipian  group ;  for  the  flaggy  limestone 
beds  near  Aracaju,  the  Gotinguiban  group,  and  for  tiie 
Aquiry  beds  the  Amazonian  group.  The  cretaceous  of  Bra- 
zil would  then  be  divided  as  follows :  — 

Amazonian  ^oup  (Aquiiy)  with  Mosasaurus,  Mcestricktien  t 
Cotinguiban  group  with  Inoceramus,  Ammonites,  ho,,  Senonien  f 
Sergipian  group  with  Ammonites  and  Ceratites,  middle  cretaceous  f 
Bahian  aroup,  Crocodilus,  Pisodus,  species  of  Melania  and  other 

firesh-water  shells,  oyprids,  ^.,  Neocomden  f 

The  sandstones,  shales,  and  limestones  of  the  Abrolhoe 
and  the  lower  SSo  Francisco  I  believe  to  be  cretaceous, 
but  I  have  no  fossils  by  which  to  determine  their  exact 
age.  They  may  correspond  in  part  to  the  Sergipian  and 
Cotinguiban  groups.  Those  of  the  SSo  Francisco  are  mud 
and  sand  deposits  instead  of  limestone,  which  accumu- 
lated along  the  coast  elsewhere  in  clearer  water.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  I  have  described  the  limestones  near 
Propria  as  sandy  and  even  pebbly. 

The  cretaceous  rocks  nowhere  form  very  high  hills. 
They  appear  to  have  been  deposited  in  a  shallow  sea,  which 
was  not  deep  enough  to  penetrate  into  the  SSo  Francis- 
can valley  above  the  falls.  The  sandstones  above  the 
falls,  described  by  Burton  as  cretaceous,  I  am  persuaded 
vnll  be  found  to  be  tertiary.  The  cretaceous  rocks  have 
suffered  slight  disturbance,  and  at  the  Abrolhos  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  they  are  associated  with  volcanic  de- 
posits. 

At  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  the  cretaceous,  the  north- 
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em  p£tf  t  of  South  America  was  depressed  more  than  at  pre»- 
eniy  while  the  coast  of  die  southern  provinces  of  Brazil 
^ems  to  have  been  higher  than  now. 

In  speaking  of  the  cretaceous  of  South  America,  M. 
D^Arohiac,  OSologie  et  PaUonkyh^^^  p.  624,  says :  — 

''Noud  avons  fait  yoir  que,  d'apr^  les  recherehes  de  M.  H. 
Kaarsten,  confirm6e8  depuis  par  celles  de  M.  Wall,  on  pouvait 
pr^umer  que  T^tage  infl^rieur  de  la  craie  tuffeau,  le  gault  et  une 
partie  du  groupe  n^ocomien  6taient  repr^nt^s  dans  le  Venezuela, 
particuli^rement  dans  les  cordill^res  de  M6rida  et  Truxilla  Tous 
les  cakaires  or^tac^s  des  chaines  de  ce  pays,  comme  ceux  du  m4me 
Sge,  que  Ton  suit  jusqu'au  Chili,  sent  d'ailleurs  entilrement  noirs, 
bituminetu  et  semblableB  ^  oeuz  des  grandes  montagnes  de 
rEuTope.'* 

Tertiary.  —  The  clays  and  ferruginous  sandstone  forming 
the  coast  plains  outside  the  cordilheira  are  undisturbed, 
and  overlie  the  cretaceous  unconformably.  They  are  over- 
laid by  the  drift-clays,  which  descend  from  the  cordilheira 
and  cover  tlieir  glaciated  surfaces,  so  that,  though  I  have 
nowhere  found  fossils  in  them,  I  have  felt  justified  in 
referring  them  to  the  tertiary.  The  horizontal  beds  of 
clays,  sandstone,  &c.,  of  the  Jequitinhonha  and  SSo  Fran- 
cisco valley  are  everywhere  undisturbed,  even  where  they 
closely  approach  the  coast  where  the  cretaceous  rocks  have 
suffered  upheaval.  Tliey  resemble  the  coast  beds,  except 
that  they  are  thicker,  stand  at  a  very  much  higher  level, 
and  in  some  cases  form  beds  of  pure  sandstone  and  con- 
glomerate with  limestone  and  iron  ore.  They,  too,  are  cov- 
ered by  the  drift-clays.  I  suppose  that  they  are  also  ter- 
tiary, but  older  than  the  coast  clays.  To  the  same  group 
evidently  belong  the  horizontal  deposits  of  the  plateau  of 
SSo  Paulo,  similar  strata  occupying  the  upper  part  of  the 
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Talley  of  the  Parahyba  do  Sul,  and  the  clays  and  sand- 
stones of  the  elevated  plains  of  the  north.  These  beds 
must  have  been  deposited  when  the  continent  stood  at 
a  level  full  3,000  feet  lower  tlian  at  present.  The  mate- 
rial was  evidently  derived  from  the  wearing  away  of  the 
decomposed  gneissose  rocks,  and  it  appears  to  have  beeu 
deposited  rapidly  in  a  muddy  sea,  not  favorable  for  tlie 
existence  of  life.  After  these  beds  were  deposited  the 
coast  rose  very  uniformly,  and  they  suffered  very  exten- 
sive denudation.  Along  the  coast  outside  the  cordilheira 
there  were  deposited,  probably  in  a  large  part  made  up  of 
the  results  of  the  older  beds,  the  coast  sandstones  and  clays. 
According  to  my  own  observation  the  upper  level  of  the 
coast  clays  south  of  Bahia  is  always  much  below  the  level 
of  tlie  lowest  beds  of  the  older  beds.  I  have  never  seen 
them  tie  in  with  one  another,  but  I  strongly  suspect  that  in 
the  vicinity  of  Monte  Pascoal  an  outlier  of  the  older  beds 
lies  surrounded  by  the  newer. 

The  stratified  and  loose  sands  and  clays  of  the  Tabpleiros 
at  Alagoinhas  appear  to  be  older  than  the  drift.  They  are 
certainly  newer  than  the  Coast  Tertiary  group.  They  need 
much  more  study,  and  I  must  confess  that  there  are  some 
puzzling  points  in  connection  with  tlxem.* 

Drift  —  In  South  America  from  Tierra  del  Puego  north- 
ward, to  at  least  41°  S.,  glacial  phenomena  have  been 
observed  and  reported  by  Darwin  and  others,  and  these 
phenomena  appear  to  be  identical  with  those  so  well  studied 
in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Drift  occurs  in  the  Falkland 
Islands  (Darwin),  Australia,  and  New  Zealand..  The  An- 
tarctic Continent  is  buried  in  ice  and  snow.  No  doubt  can 
exist  that  a  drift  period  prevailed  over  the  southern  part  of 

*  Tertiary  rocks  are  found  over  lai^ge  anas  both  north  and  south  of  Bmxil. 
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the  southern  hemisphere.  D'Archiac*  has  already  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  ho  mention  of  either  strias,  fur- 
rows, or  polished  sur&ces  has  been  made  by  those  who  have 
studied  the  drift  of  South  America,  which  seems  very  re- 
markable. He  suggests  that  it  may  be  perhaps  owing  to 
a  want  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  travellers. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  when  Professor  Agassiz 
claimed  in  1865  to  have  found  glacial  drift  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rio,  scientific  men  were  astonished  and  doubted  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  Professor's  deductions ;  and  when  from  under 
the  equator  he  reported  the  discovery  of  glacial  moraines 
the  statement  seemed  past  belief. 

In  the  preceding  pages,  in  connection  with  a  careful 
description  of  the  Brazilian  coast,  I  have  noted  with  much 
detail  the  occurrence  of  certain  surface  deposits  northward 
to  Pemambuco,  at  least,  which  deposits  I  have  claimed  to 
be  glacial  drift.  I  propose  now  in  this  chapter  to  bring 
together  as  concisely  as  possible  all  the  facts  bearing  upon 
this  subject,  and  tlien  to  discuss  them  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  no  other  hypothesis  than  that  of  the  glaciation 
of  the  coast  is  sufficient  to  account  for  them. 

Von  Eschwege  describes  a  formation  which  is  known  in 
Miuas  Greraes  as  Tapanoacafig'a.'\     It  consists  of  angular 

•  GSohftie  H  PalSmiologie,  p.  719. 

t  Von  Eschwege,  in  his  Geognostiaches  GemSlde  von  BrastUen,  p.  SO,  g:ive8  90 
interesting  an  accoant  of  the  Tapanhoacanga  that  I  translate  it  almost  entire. 
He  Bays :  "  This  rock  is  composed  of  sharp-cornered,  angnlar,  rarely  slightly 
lonnded  fragments  of  micaceous  iron  {eiaen^immer)t  specular  iron,  and  mag- 
netic oxide  of  iron,  held  together  by  a  red,  yellow,  or  brown  ochreons  cement. 
These  fragments  are  from  several  lines  to  eight  inches  in  diameter.  It  is 
often  very  anriferou?,  and  contains  sometimes  scales  of  talc,  chlorite,  and 
here  and  there  fragments  of  itacolumite.    The  cement  becomes  in  some  places 
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or  rounded  fragments  of  micaceous  iron  and  other  rocks 
cemented  together  by  an  ochreous  paste,  which  sometimes 
exists  without  the  gravel.  This  formation,  with  a  thickness 
of  from  six  to  nine  feet,  more  or  less,  he  states,  wraps  the 
highest  mountains  round  about  like  a  mantle.  The  same 
material  is  found  elsewhere.  Mawe,  in  his  description  of 
the  mines  of  Jaragu&  in  SSo  Paulo,  speaks  of  the  gold  as 

80  abandaot  that  the  embedded  pieces  are  not  visible;  tliiB  then  fonns  dis- 
tinct deposits  of  red  ironstone  in  thin  layers,  containing  oindinarily  many 
little  flakes  of  mica.  This  rock  is  not  only  found  in  the  ralleys  and  on 
the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  bat  it  covers  their  most  elevated  ridges  and 
flanks  like  a  sort  of  mantle  fh>m  half  a  toise  to  a  toise  and  a  half  in  thick- 
ness [a  toise  equals  6,395  feet] ;  it  is  in  general  superiraposed  upon  the  fer- 
ruginous schist  and  clay-slate.  The  most  important  foreign  mineral  depos- 
its found  in  it  are  brown  hematite  and  waveUite,  which  occur  in  conclder 
able  masses  near  Villa  Rica.  ....  The  Serra  do  Tapanhoacanga  near  Con- 
gonhas  do  Campo  (Province  of  Minas),  whose  summit  rises  to  a  height  of 
4,800  feet,  is  completely  covered,  Ov^r  an  area  of  several  miles ;  all  the  flank 
of  the  mountain  where  Villa  Rica  is  situated  is  ihcrusted  with  it ;  the  suHte 
is  ovmumed  by  the  mining  works.  The  Campo  de  8aramenha,  vis-A-vis,  is  as 
if  paved  with  it.  It  is  abundant  along  the  route  from  Villa  Rica  to  Serro  do 
Frio ;  it  is  probably  also  found  in  the  Province  of  Goyaz.  Tt^nkoaeatiga  sig- 
nifies in  an  African  idioni  *  negro's  head ;  the  niincrs  have  given  this  name  to 
the  rock  in  question  because  of  its  uneven,  knotty  surface,  which  appears  cos- 
cretionary  like  an  hnmadte.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  origin  of  this  ooo- 
glomerate.  The  angular  fragments,  the  irreinilarity  with  which  they  are  piled 
up  one  on  the  other,  the  manner  in  which  this  rock  covers,  like  a  coat  or  gUa- 
ing,  the  top  and  flanks  of  the  mountains,  tend  to  make  one  believe  that  it  is  not 
the  result  of  the  rapid  degradation  of  the  ferruginous  mountains  which  formed 
only  the  most  elevated  points  in  the  country,  and  of  which  the  peak  of  ttabira, 
the  Serra  da  Piedade,  and  others  ai^  the  remains,  but  that  it  is  due  to  the  ex- 
tremely prompt  drying  up  of  the  liquid,  which  sojourned  formerly  on  the  movB- 
tains,  and  has  brought  there  the  fragments  which  to-day  cover  them.  These 
could  not  follow  the  liquid  to  the  bottom  of  the  valleys,  lind  were  arrested,  fike 
solidified  lavas,  on  the  midst  of  the  slopes.  The  disorder  wiHk  which  Aer  are 
piled  up  proves  sufficiently  that  the  deposit  was  not  gradually  made/*  Outel- 
nau  says  that  the  canga  is  certainly  of  plutnnic  origin ! 

*  This  Is  DOt  AMcftn,  but  Tupi,  Thpanhnma  meaning  liign,  and  aeanga  hmL 
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occurring  in  a  laj^er  of  cascalho,  —  he  writes  it  incorrectly 
cascalhaOj — or  gravel  of  rounded  pebtb^es,  principally  quartz, 
which  wraps  the  hills  rouqd  ahout,  and  is  covered  by  a 
sheet  of  soil.  This  surface  deposit  rests  on  gneiss.  At 
Minas  Novas  the  gold,  as  we  have  already  described,  has 
been  mined  from  a  similar  gravel  composed  of  rounded 
quartz  pebbles,  &c.,  with  a  ferrviginous  cement,  and  over- 
laid by  a  similar  bed  of  clay,  the  whole  resting  on  clay-slate 
decomposed  in  place. 

At  Bio  the  rounded  surface  of  the  decomposed  gneiss  is 
covered  by  the  same  sheet  of  quartz  pebbles  and  overlying 
clays,  and  all  Uie  province,  except  the  flat  alluvial  plains, 
such  as  border  the  coast,  apd  who^e  elevation  is  usually  less 
tlian  twenty  feet,  is  covered  with  the  same  deposit  to  the 
tops  of  the  highest  hills  I  have  examined.  The  pebble 
sheet,  it  is  true,  varies  in  thickness,  and  in  some  localities  is 
absent,  especially  over  areas  in  which  quartz  veins  are  not 
abundant.  In  sqme  places  the  pebbles  are  coarse,  in  others 
fine,  and  occasionally  we  find  intermingled  with  them  frag- 
ments of  gneiss,  trap  or  tertiary  sandstone.  We  find  these 
surface  deposits  everywhere  lying  immediately  over  a 
rounded  surface  of  gneiss,  albeit  the  rock  may  be  decom- 
posed to  a  great  depth.  The  pebbles  and  rock  fragments 
are  not  confined  to  the  pebble  sheet  alone,  but,  sometimes 
roiinded,  sometimes  angular,  they  are  frequently  found  in 
the  overlying  clay.  This  last  may  vary  greatly  in  thickness 
^nd  color,  but  the  general  composition  is  very  uniformly 
the  same.  The  whole  deposit  is  everywhere  without  struc- 
ture, presenting  no  trace  of  stratification.  The  same  layers 
extend  over  the  provinces  south  of  Rio.  To  the  northward 
they  are  found  all  over  Minas.  I  have  seen  them  covering 
uniformly  the  hills  of  Espirito  Sauto,  and  the  coast  of 

24*  J  J 
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Bahia,  Sergipe,  Alagdas,  and  P^mambuco.  Northward  I 
have  myself  not  seen  these  deposits,  but  Professor  Agassiz 
reports  their  existence  in  various  localities  on  the  coast 
north  of  Pernambuco,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Amazonas 
westward  to  the  confines  of  Peru. 

At  Rio,  as  described  by  Professor  Agaissis  in  the  "  Journey 
In  Brazil,"  and  by  myself  in  the  chapter  on  Rio  de  Janeiro^ 
there  are,  in  the  valley  of  Tijuca^  near  Rio,  and  elsewhere, 
deposits  of  immense  boulders  of  trap,  gneiss,  &e.,  which 
are  evidently  morainic  and  the  work  of  local  glaciers ;  and 
tlie  Professor  has  described  similar  moraines  as  existing  in 
the  Province  of  CearA.  The  pebble  and  clay  sheet  covers  a 
large  portion  of  the  province  of  Minas,  and  is  found  not 
only  on  the  hills,  but  on  the  campos.  In  tlie  provinces  of 
Bahia,  Sergipe,  Alagdas,  and  of  the  north  there  is,  as  I  have 
described,  a  zone  of  dry  country,  lying  just  behind  the  coast 
forest  belt,  and  liargely  composed  of  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and 
the  like,  over  which  tlie  surface  deposits  consist  of  boulders 
of  rock  of  all  sizes,  rounded  and  angular,  scattered  over  the 
surface,  and  sometimes  piled  up  in  confusion,  with  very 
little  soil,  the  rock  frequently  being  bare :  with  these  occur 
romided  quartz  pebbles.  The  surface  of  the  gneiss  country 
in  this  dry  zone  in  Bahia,  as  observed  by  Messrs.  AUen 
and  Nicolay,  and  in  Sergipe  and  Alagdas  by  myself,  is  re- 
markably even,  and  over  large  tracts  forms  a  plain.  The 
topography  is  remarkable  for  shallow  depressions  without 
outlets,  forming  ponds  during  the  rainy  season.  Mr.  Allen 
describes  having  seen  immense  pot-holes  worn  in  the  rocks 
by  the  action  of  falling  water  on  some  of  the  highest  swell- 
ings and  elevations  of  tliese  plains,  now  far  away  from  any 
obstacle  over  which  water  could  be  precipitated. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  characteristic  features  of  the  but- 
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foce  dieposits  of  the  Brazilian  coast,  to  which  I  have  applied 
the  name  of  drift.  I  have  many  times  called  attention  to 
the  rounded  surface  on  which  the  drift  rests,  though  I  have 
nowhere  seen  either  polished  or  striated  rocks,  which  is 
not  at  all  wonderful,  as  the  surface  of  the  rock,  wherever 
I  have  examined  it,  even  where  the  decomposition  was  least, 
as  on  the  Rio  de  SSo  Francisco  below  the  Falls  of  Paulo 
Affonso,  was  always  more  or  less  decomposed. 

Nowhere  over  the  whole  region  covered  by  the  drifts  do 
we  find  other  water  deposits  than  those  clearly  referable  to 
the  action  of  rivers  or  lakes.  Above  the  old  sea  level  of 
Rio,  Victoria,  Bahia,  &c.  there  are  neither  raised  beaches 
nor  any  other  testimony  of  the  action  of  the  sea. 

All  this  immense  sheet  of  structureless  clays,  gravels,  and 
boulder  deposits  stretching  along  the  whole  coast,  and  cov- 
ering alike  the  coast  tertiary  plains,  the  elevated  campos, 
and  the  serras  from  bottom  to  top,  belongs  to  the  same  for- 
mation, and  is  referable  to  the  work  of  the  same  geological 
agent.  We  have  claimed  with  Professor  Agassiz,  to  whom 
belongs  the  honor  of  the  first  announcement  of  the  occur- 
rence of  drift  in  Brazil,  that  that  agent  was  glacier  ice. 
This  hypothesis  has  been  much  disputed,  and  many  other 
ways  of  accounting  for  the  formation  of  the  sheet  of  detritus 
have  been  proposed.  Among  them  the  most  important  are 
the  following,  the  respective  merits  of  each  of  which  we 
propose  to  examine  in  detail :  — 

I.   Sub-aerial  decomposition. 

n.  Wave  action  acting  over  the  surface  of  the  country 
duriiig  a  slow  subsidence  of  the  coast. 

in.  Wave  action  extending  over  the  surface  during  a 
slow  rise  of  the  land. 

I.  Decomposition,  —  We  have  seen  how  decomposition 
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jnay,  as  at  Bio  in  the  case  of  trap-dikea,  at  Victoria,  aod 
on  the  islands  of  the  Abrolhos,  produce,  with  the  aid  of 
rains,  not  only  a  soil,  but  boulders  of  decomposition,  which 
may  be  rounded  or  angular,  and  resemble  drift  boulders 
so  closely  as  to  make  it  exceediivgly  difficult  to  distin- 
guish them  from  erratics.  One  can  easily  conceive  how, 
in  the  gradual  decomposition  of  a  bare  surface  of  rock,^ 
gneiss,  for  example,  —  as  the  rock  wasted,  the  resulting 
olay  and  sand  may  be  washed  away,  and  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  soil  on  the  lower  grounds.  Such  is  indeed 
the  case,  and  one  sees  at  the  foot  of  the  gneiss  precipices, 
not  only  at  Bio,  but  elsewhere,  a  soil  of  this  kind.  It 
closely  resembles  tlie  drift,  but  is  more  washed,  tlie  sandy 
portion  remaining  near  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  while  the 
muddy  part  is  carried  fieurther  off. 

Where  the  surface  of  a  hill  is  very  uneven,  unfurnished 
with  soil,  and  strewn  with  blocks  of  rock,  as  in  the  dry  zone 
of  Bahia,  and  the  SSo  JFrancisco,  one  may  readily  see  how  by 
decomposition  a  structureless  soil  might  be  formed  covering 
the  surface ;  but  there  are  a  few  facts  which  make  tliis  whole 
hypothesis  of  the  formation  of  the  drift  of  no  value.  In 
bluffs,  natural  or  otherwise,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bio,  as  well  as 
in  the  cuttings  on  the  Dom  Pedro  Segundo  and  Gantagallo 
railways,  and  on  the  UniSo  e  Industria  road,  and  in  the 
Hinas  Novas  region,  one  may  see  a  great  thickness  of  the 
surface  deposit  lying  on  rock  decomposed  in  sUUj  and  lying 
undisturbed  on  the  solid  rock.  Tliough  in  old  excavations 
it  is  very  difficult,  in  any  fresh  cutting  it  is  the  easiest  tiling 
in  the  world  to  point  out  the  line  of  separation  between  the 
surface  detritus  and  the  decomposed  rock,*  which,  by  the 
by,  may  have  only  the  very  thinnest  coating  of  clay,  or  may 

*  This  line  is  shown  in  the  engraying^  on  page  506. 
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be  bare.  The  distinction  between  this  drift  and  the  de- 
composed rock  is  of  the  sharpest  kind.  The  surface  deposit 
is  without  structure,  and  has  the  same  appearance  that  the 
decomposed  rock  below  would  have  if  it  were  ground  up, 
and  intimately  mixed  togetlier  without  washing,  while  in  a 
mass  of  the  decomposed  rock  one  sees  the  relative  arrange- 
ment of  the  materials  preserved  undisturbed,  with  the  quartz 
veins,  &c.,  in  place.  The  veins  invariably  terminate  ab- 
ruptly at  the  line  separating  the  decomposed  rock  from  the 
overlying  deposit. 

One  never  sees  a  quartz  vein  traceable  through  the  clays, 
as  it  certainly  would  be  if  these  had  resulted  from  decom- 
position alone.  The  clay  is  usually  remarkably  free  from 
quartz  pebbles  or  boulders,  and  one  rarely  sees  even  a  peb- 
ble on  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  the  gneiss  regions  near 
Rio,  which  would  certainly  not  be  the  case  if  it  were  simply 
a  product  of  decomposition.  The  greatest  objection  to 
the  theory  under  discussion  is  presented  by  the  sheet  of 
rounded  ^nd  angular  quartz  pebbles,  for  that  opuld  never 
have  originated  through  decomposition.  It  is  evidently  the 
result  of  mechanical  action  of  some  kind,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  must  refer  the  overlying  clay-sheet  to  the 
same  cause.  It  is  evident  that  the  agent,  whatever  it  waa, 
that  rounded  the  pebbles  and  ground  up  the  clays  must 
have  had  some  part  to  play  in  the  moulding  of  the  country, 
though  it  is  to  erosion  and  decompositicm  that  I  should 
attribute  the  broader  topographical  features  of  the  coast, 
and  I  would  refer  to  the  agent  th|it  formed  the  drift  the 
moulding  of  tlie  actual  surface  on  which  the  superficial 
deposits  now  rest. 

Let  us  now  discuss  the  merits  of  the  hypothesis  that  the 
surface  detritus  has  been  the  result  of  water  action,  and 
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examine  the  two  theories  of  wave  action  brought  to  bear 
over  the  country  during  a  gradual  rise  of  the  land  from 
the  sea,  and  of  similar  action  exerted  in  like  manner  orer 
the  country  during  a  subsidence. 

n.  Wave  Action  during  a  Itiie  of  the  Land.  — It  has  been 
suggested  that,  in  a  rise  of  the  land,  wave  action  brought  to 
bear  over  the  surface  might  leave  a  coating  of  loose  mate- 
rial similar  to  the  drift  strewn  over  the  whole  country,  but 
I  must  confess  that,  even  for  a  single  isolated  hill,  I  can- 
not see  how  this  theory  would  have  the  slightest  weight, 
for  it  could  never  produce  an  arrangement  of  the  materials 
such  as  actually  exists.    Suppose,  for  instance,  that  we  have 


a  hill  a  few  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  which  is  rising. 
At  a  certain  time  the  sea  level  is  found  at  a,  so  that 
the  waves  will  wash  the  hill-top.  No  one  who  has  been 
on  the  sea -shore  will  doubt  that  the  effect  will  be  to 
remove  the  finer  materials,  and  carry  them  off  to  be  de- 
posited somewhere  in  quiet  water;  and  this  is  the  nat- 
ural effect  of  the  sea  where  it  breaks  against  a  slope  or 
over  a  ridge.  It  may  be  that  on  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain these  materials,  if  in  sufficient  abundance,  may  be 
deposited,  and  we  will  suppose  that  they  are  so  depos- 
ited at «,  but  on  steep  slopes  we  should  not  expect  to  find 
them.  Gravels  and  sands  would  be  washed  by  the  waves 
into  deeper  water,  but  could  rest  only  on  gentle  slopes.  If 
the  slope  from  e  to  e  were  twenty  or  more  degrees,  and 
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the  land  should  rise  gradnally  ^o  ad  to  bring  wave  action  to 
bear  successively  over  that  slope,  we  should  expect  to  find 
the  rock  surface  fifwept  quite  clean  of  loose  materials,  only 
sand  and  gravel  being  thrown  beyond  the  reach  of  the  waves 
into  hollows  or  flat  places  on  the  rocks ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  result  of  such  a  rise  would  be,  even  if  there  were 
already  a  coathig  of  decomposed  rock  on  the  surface,  only 
to  wash  it  over  and  gully  it  out  on  the  hill  tops  and  sides, 
if  it  were  deep,  and  cover  it  with  sand  and  gravel,  or  to  re- 
move it  entirely,  leaving  the  hill  tops  and  sides  bare,  tlie 
loose  materials  being  transported  into  the  valleys,  and  there 
left  as  stratified  deposits ;  and  not  only  in  the  valleys,  but 
upon  flat  places  on  the  hill-sides,  should  wo  expect  to  find 
such  deposits.  Now  we  find  nothing  of  the  sort.  Asso- 
ciated with  the  drift  are  neither  sands  nor  stratified  deposits 
of  any  kind.  Besides,  this  hypothesis  does  not  touch  the 
question  of  the  formation  of  the  great  angular  and  rounded 
boulders  unassociated  with  sands  strewn  over  the  dry  zone, 
nor  does  it  explain  the  transport  of  boulders  over  an  irreg- 
tdar  surface.  The  tendency  would  have  been  to  sweep  the 
hill-tops  and  the  steeper  and  seaward  slopes  bare,  which 
is  not  the  case. 

III.  Wave  Action  during  a  Subsidence.  —  The  hypothesis 
of  the  action  of  waves  over  the  country  during  a  slow 
subsidence  of  the  land  is  equally  untenable.  On  a  gentle 
slope  sands  and  gravels  would  be  formed,  and  perhaps 
deposited  immediately  upon  the  rock,  and  tliis  sheet  one 
might  suppose  drawn  up  like  a  curtain  over  the  hills  as 
the  land  sank.  The  lighter  materials  settling  in  deeper 
water  might,  at  the  same  time,  form  a  sheet  drawn  up 
over  the  first,  so  that  we  might  have  the  surface  covered 
by  a  sheet  of  sand  and  pebbles  and  over  this  a  sheet  of  clay. 
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JBut  we  have  the  pebble  sheet  unaccompanied  by  wa^bed 
^nds,  which  is  something  incomprehensible  under  this 
lijpothesis,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  we  find  them 
lying  on  slopes  so  steep  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them 
to  remain  unless  supported  by  the  weight  of  the  overlying 
clay.  It  is  incomprehensible  how  water  could  have  formed 
these  deposits  witl^Qut  at  tlie  same  time  laying  down  strati- 
fied beds  of  sand,  gravel,  &c.  in  the  valleys,  or  of  leaving 
Band  deposits  on  the  plains.  It  is  impossible  thaj;  tlie  sea 
should  have  been  without  currents  and  without  tides,  and  the 
inevitable  effect  of  their  action  would  be  to  sweep  away  the 
lighter  inaterial  and  deposit  it  along  the  shore.  In  the  ter- 
tiary beds,  not  only  of  the  coast,  but  of  tlie  interior,  we  have 
an  example  of  a  sandy  deposit  rapidly  thrown  down  in  a 
muddy  sea,  and  fIucIi,  besides  sand,  contains  a  very  large 
percentage  of  clay,  passing  even  into  pure  white  clay ;  but 
nowhere  is  it  difficult  to  distinguish  these  tertiary  deposits 
from  the  drift.  The  tertiary  clays  were  the  products  of 
the  destruction  of  gneiss  and  other  metamorpbic  rocks, 
and  so  was  the  drift,  but  in  the  former  the  material 
has  been  washed,  though  rarely  ever  arranged.  The  mica 
has  been  completely  destroyed,  and  one  sees  notliing  of 
it,  while  in  the  drift-earth  it  is  constantly  to  be  found. 
One  would  expect  that,  if  the  Brazilian  drift  were  a  sedi- 
mentary deposit,  the  clays  would  resemble  those  of  the  ter- 
tiary, which  is  nowhere  the  case.  They  are  everywhere 
just  such  a  material  as  would  result  from  the  mechanical 
trituration  of  the  rocks,  and  are  wholly  without  stratifica- 
tion or  signs  of  having  been  deposited  by  tlie  action  of 
water.  There  has  been  within  recent  times  a  slow  eleva- 
tion of  the  Brazilian  coast.  In  sheltered  as  well  as  exposed 
situations  the  deposits  which  it  has  brought  above  the  soi^ 
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face  consist  of  sand ;  gravels  and  clays  are  exceedingly 
rar^  along  the  exposed  coast.  Nowhere  in  river,  lake,  or 
sea  deposits  have  I  ever  seen  on  the  Brazilian  coast  any- 
thing resembling  the  drift-clays.  I  have  studied  with  care 
the  effect  of  the  action  of  the  sea  on  the  solid  rocks  of 
all  kinds  along  the  coast,  with  tlie  view  to  ascertain,  if 
polssible,  whether  the  peculiar  evenly  moulded  surface  cov- 
ered by  the  drift  could  in  any  way  be  due  to  water  action 
joined  to  the  effects  of  decomposition.  Where  the  rock 
is  gneiss  and  very  homogeneous  in  structure,  and  not  well 
bedded,  as  is  the  case  in  the  range  of  hills  skirting  the  sear 
shore  on  both  sides  of  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Rio,  the 
rocks  swept  by  the  waves  may  have  a  very  smooth  and  reg- 
ular outline,  but  where,  as  on  the  chores  near  B8a  Viagem 
at  Rio,  O's  Busos,  Ilhdos,  or  Bahia,  the  rock  is  well  bedded 
and  the  strata  are  very  highly  inclined,  the  softer  beds  give 
way  first  and  leave  the  harder  projecting,  and  the  rocks 
within  reach  of  the  waves  are  worn  in  the  most  irregular 
manner.  Now  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  resist  the  conclu- 
sion that,  if  the  surface  clays  and  gravels  were  the  pi^oducts 
of  wave  action,  we  ought  to  find  the  surface  of  the  rock  on 
which  they  rest  showing  some  signs  of  that  action  in  the 
wearing  away  of  the  softer  beds,  leaving  the  harder  stand- 
ing up ;  bnt  this  is  never  the  case.  There  can  be  no  transi- 
tion more  abrupt  than  that  from  a  wave-washed,  rock-bound 
shore,  and  the  smooth,  even  outlines  of  the  hills  above  the 
line  of  wave  action.  Take,  for  instance,  the  coast  between 
the  lighthouse  at  Bahia  and  the  Morro  do  Conselho,  which 
is  to  a  large  extent  rocky,  and  examine  the  moulding  of  th^ 
rocks  washed  by  the  Atlantic  surf,  and  then  compare  it  vrith 
the  moulding  of  the  rock  on  the  seaward  side  of  any  of  the 
exposed  hills,  where,  if  washed  by  the  sea,  the  rook  wotdd 
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have  been  subjected  to  the  pounding  of  the  same  surf,  and 
you  will  be  convinced  that  the  moulding  of  tlie  drift-covered 
rock-surface  was  due  to  an  agent  that  did  not  respect  so 
thoTQUghlj  the  difference  in  hardness  between  the  beds  as 
water  does.  It  is  useless  to  suppose  that  the  sea  mi^t 
have  washed  against  a  decomposed  surface  which  might 
have  been  rounded  down  by  the  surf.  Tlie  wash  of  the 
waves  would  have  removed  it  entirely.  The  rounded  wave- 
washed  rocks  on  the  scores  of  Bio  are  bare,  and  it  is  incon- 
ceivable how,  in  the  face  of  tlie  tremendous  Atlantic  surf, 
they  could  ever  be  covered  by  detritus  by  wave  action,  as 
all  the  hills  lying  along  the  coast  of  Bahia  and  Bio  inva- 
riably are.  Along  the  coast  where  decomposition  prevails, 
from  the  wetness  of  the  climate,  the  clays  are  very  abun- 
dant, and  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  boulders  of  any  other 
rock  than  quartz ;  but  in  measure,  as  one  goes  inland  and 
approaches  the  dry  zone,  as  is  beautifully  seen  on  the  SSo 
Francisco,  the  clays  grow  less  abundant  while  the  pebble- 
layer  gradually  passes  into  a  sheet  of  boulders  of  rock  scat- 
tered over  the  surface  with  little  admixture  of  earth.  The 
rock  being  of  the  same  general  character  over  large  areas, 
it  is  usually  a  difficult  matter  to  decide  whether  a  boulder 
is  travelled  or  not ;  *  but  I  have  seen  at  Piranhas  syenite 
boulders  lying  on  gneiss,  though  evidently  coming  from  not 
far  away,  and  I  have  seen  gneiss  and  quartz  boulders  lying 
in  the  clays  on  the  tertiary  plain  on  the  Mucury.  I  have 
already  called  attention  to  the  intermixture  of  greenstone 
and  gneiss  boulders  of  immense  size  in  the  valley  of  T\juca, 
occupjring  situations  into  which  water  could  not  have 
brought  them,  and  into  which  they  could  not  have  fallen. 

*  This  18  an  important  point  to  bear  in  mind.    The  geology  of  Bi»iQ  It  lo 
Tery  simple  that  we  find  the  same  kind  of  rock  over  immense  areas. 
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No  one  seeing  the  boulder-Qcattered  surface  of  Bahii^  and 
the  SSo  Francisco,  where  the  decomposition  is  exceedingly 
slight,  would  ever,  I  am  persuaded,  seek  for  an  explanation 
of  the  distribution  of  these  masses  over  the  surface  in  run- 
ning water  or  wave  action,  which  last  would  have  been  pow- 
erless over  so  uniformly  level  a  surface.  I  must  insist  upon 
the  fact  that  the  unarranged  materials  are  precisely  like  pur 
unmodified  drift  in  the  north,  and  that  the  surface  of  the 
rock  on  which  they  lie  has  the  mo^lding  of  the  smfaces  on 
which  our  northern  drift  lies,  and  that  if  we  refer  the  north- 
em  drift  to  the  action  of  glacier  ice,  we  must  do  the  same 
thing  for  the  Brazilian  sur&ce  detritus,  contrary  as  it  is  to 
all  our  preconceived  opinious  of  tlie  distribution  of  drift. 
The  &LQt  that  neitlier  Professor  Agassiz  nor  myself,  nor 
any  one  else  of  our  expedition,  has  been  able  to  discover 
glacial  striae  in  Brazil  is  of  very  secondary  importance.  The 
drift  itself  exists  all  over  the  country,  and  it  cannot  be 
explained  away.  I  have  looked  carefully  for  stri®,  but 
there  has  been  everywhere  enough  decomposition  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  rock  as  well  as  of  the  boulders  scattered  over  it 
to  have  destroyed  all  trace  of  the^i.  Once  I  thought  I  had 
found  strise.  On  the  Dom  Pedro  Segundo  Railroad,  near 
Mendes,  while  engaged  in  making  an  examination  of  the 
cuttings,  I  found  one  in  which  the  drift-clay  had  been 
removed  from  over  the  decomposed  gneiss,  exposing  the  gla- 
ciated surface.  This  appeared  to  be  quite  fresh,  and  to  my 
surprise  was  deeply  furrowed  with  parallel  stri».  I  took 
pains  to  inquire  of  the  engineers  of  the  road,  and  learned 
that  the  drift  had  slid  off  from  the  upper  part  of  the  cutting, 
which  was  a  sufficient  explanation.  I  speak  of  this  only  in 
order  to  put  other  observers  on  their  guard  against  being 
deceived  by  any  similarly  striated  surfaces.    I  can  offer  but 
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one  explanation  of  the  formation  of  the  pot-holes  observed 
by  Mr.  Allen,  a&d  that  is  that  they  were  formed  by  glacial 
cascades  in  the  same  way  as  the  pot-holes  eeen  bo  often 
on  the  surface  of  ridges  in  the  north  have  been  formed 
during  the  drift ;  for,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Allen,  the  pot-holes  of  the  Province  of  Bahia  occur  on 
the  gneiss  plains,  far  away  from  any  present  obstacle  over 
which  the  water  may  have  flowed.  Mr.  Allen  describee 
them  as  being  exceedingly  well  preserved,  and  having 
smooth  sides. 

The  drift  is,  as  above  stated,  removed  everywhere  down 
to  the  limit  of  wave  action  before  the  later  elevation  of 
the  coast;  but  the  occurrence  of  the  drift  on  some  out- 
lying hillocks  of  th6  tertiary  clays  on  the  line  of  the  extm- 
sion  of  the  Cantagallo  Railroad,  between  Porto  Novo  and 
Porto  das  Gaixas,  which  are  now  surrounded  by  rec^[it 
sands,  made  me  suspect  fhat  the  day  was  once  continiions 
below  tlie  present  sea  level  between  Ihem  and  the  main- 
land. The  fact,  too,  that  it  extended  uniformly  down  to 
the  same  level  everywhere  was  almost  sufficient  proof  that 
it  formerly  extended  to  a  much  lower  level.  At  Bidiia,  as 
already  described,  recent  sands  blown  or  washed  over  tiie 
drift  have  been  cemented  and  have  protected  it  from  the 
action  of  the  sea,  so  tliat  it  may  be  seen  extending  beneaHi 
them  down  nearly  to  low  tide.  This  fact  seems  to  prove 
satisfactorily  that  formerly  the  land  stood  at  a  higher  level 
even  than  now.*  Drift  occtnrs  on  some  of  the  idands  off  the 
coast. 

*  From  tho  obsemitkmt  of  Darwin  and  others  we  know  diat  this  recMt 
uprise  has  been  much  greater  in  the  south  than  in  the  north,  and  it  seems  to 
increase  in  going  south  from  Rio  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  It  would  seem 
that  the  great  movements  just  antecedent  and  posterior  to  the  drift  period  it 
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I  believe  that  during  the  time  of  the  drift  the  country 
stood  at  a  much  higher  level  than  at  present,  and  that  it 
was  covered  by  a  general  glacier.  Over  the  coast  region, 
where  decomposition  of  the  rocks  had  largely  obtained,  and 
where  the  surface  of  the  rock,  rendered  even  by  this  agent, 
had  been  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  loose  material,  the 
glacier  reworked  tliis  loose  material,  and  when  it  disappeared 
left  it  as  a  paste,  in  which  the  harder  materials,  such  as 
fragments  from  quartz  veins,  Ac,  more  or  less  rounded,  were 
embedded.  The  layer  of  quartz  pebbles  underlying  the  paste 
appears  to  have  consisted  of  coarser  fragments  borne  along 
by  the  bottom  of  the  glacier,  while  the  paste  seems  to  have 
been  more  or  less  distributed  through  the  body  of  the 
glacier.  A  glacier  moving  over  the  gneiss  regions  of  Rio 
or  Espirito  Santo  to-day  would  find  few  loose  rocks  to  trans- 
port, for  the  precipices  are  smooth  and  unbroken,  and  little 
falls  from  them,  so  that  one  could  not  expect  to  see  mo- 
raines of  coarse  materials  formed  by  the  glaciers  of  that 
region,  and  if  the  ancient  glaciers  moved  over  a  country 
whose  surface  was  decomposed,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
drift  consists  of  paste  with  but  few  boulders.  On  the  con- 
trary, over  the  dry  zone  tlie  cliffs  are  ragged  and  broken, 
and  the  rqck  surface  is  apt  to  be  broken  up,  and  we  should 
expect  to  find  over  such  a  region  drift  of  a  different  char- 
acter from  that  which  obtains  over  the  moist  coast  region, 
and  resembling  more  closely  the  drift  of  North  America. 

In  the  driflrpaste  I  have  never  seen  the  slightest  trace  of 
organic  remains  of  any  kind. 

Po8t-Tertiari/.  —  To  this  epoch  belong  the  cavern  depos- 

Soath  America  haye  corresponded  with  those  of  North  America  daring  the 
same  period.  In  North  America  the  oscillation  of  level  was  greater  in  the  north 
than  in  the  south ;  in  South  America  it  was  just  the  reverse. 
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its  in  Minas  Geraes,  affording  the  remains  of  Mastodon, 
Megatherium,  &c.,  and  the  lagda  deposits  on  the  borders  of 
the  Rio  de  SSo  Francisco  akeadj  described. 

Recent.  —  To  recent  times  belong  the  sands  containing 
recent  shells,  &c.,  exposed  by  the  late  uprise  of  the  coast, 
the  solidified  beaches,  rock  reefs  of  Pernambuco  and  else- 
where, the  coral  reefs,  the  peat  deposits,  and  the  alluvial 
beds  of  the  rivers  and  lakes. 
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ON  THE  BOTOCUDOS. 


Origin  of  the  Name  Botocndo.  —  Statare.  —  Physical  Form  and  Characteristics. 
—  Manner  of  Wearing  Hair. — Lip  and  Ear  Ornaments. — Professor  Wyman's 
Description  of  Skull  of  Botocndo  from  SSo  Matheos.  —  Comparison  with 
other  described  Botocndo  Skulls.  —  Color  of  Botocndo.  — Manner  of  Paint- 
ing the  Bodj.  —  Dislike  to  being  clothed.  —  Bows  and  Arrows  described.  — 
Gerber's  Enumeration  of  the  Tribes.  —  Von  Tschudi's  Description  of  the 
Tribes.  —  Ranchos  and  Huts.  —  Food.  —  Mode  of  procuring  Fire.  — Mann> 
fiictures.  —  Marriage  Customs.  —  The  Botocndos  cruel  Husbands*  —  Fa- 
cility with  which  Wounds  heal.  —  Treatment  of  Children.  —  Religions  Ideas. 
— Belief  in  the  Bad  Spirit,  Janchon.  —  No  Belief  in  a  Supreme  God. — 
Burial  Customs.  — War  Customs.  —  Cannibalism.  —  Dance.  —  The  Boto- 
cndos fast  disappearing.  — Botocndo  Character.  —  Geographical  Distribution 
of  the  Botocndos.  —  Peculiarities  of  their  Language,  Pronunciation,  Gram- 
matical Structure,  &c.  —  Botocndo  Vocabularies. 

No  Indian  tribe  of  Brazil  save  the  Tupfs  has  been  more  cele- 
brated than  that  known  as  the  Aimor^s,  Aimbor^s,  or  Botocndos, 
the  latter  being  the  name  by  which  it  is  known  in  Brazil,  as  well  as 
in  most  recent  works  on  the  country.  They  call  themselves  Enge- 
rackmung*  a  word  which  I  cannot  translate.  Mung^  in  Botocudo, 
means  to  go^  and  the  termination,  which  is  more  likely  to  be  a 
separate  word  in  the  proper  name,  probably  has  the  same  meaning, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  definition  for  the  remainder  of 

*  I  give  Prince  Neuwied's  orthography.  Gcrber,  also  a  German,  in  his 
No^on  Geogrqfiooi,  &c.,  p.  24,  spells  the  word  Endgerekmung,  and  he  says  that 
Guido  Marli^  gives  it  Orachmvm.  The  name  Botocndo  is  spelled  by  difierent 
authors  in  all  possible  ways,  as,  for  instance,  Botokoudy,  Botoknde,  Bootoo- 
cndy,  &C. 
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the  word.  The  name  Botocudo  was  without  doubt  applied  to  the 
tribe  by  the  Portuguese,  because  of  the  custom  of  piercing  the 
imder  lip  and  the  ears,  and  inserting  therein  round,  flat  pieces  of 
wood,  like  barrel-corks,  or  botoqueSf  as  they  are  called  in  Portuguese, 
The  termination  udo  in  Portuguese  has  the  signification  of  fur- 
nished unthy  as  in  the  words  cabelludo,  velludo.  It  is  true  that 
Bodoque  means  a  pellet  of  clay,  such  as  is  thrown  from  a  sort  of 
bow  in  use  among  the  Indians  of  Brazil,  and  that  the  same  word 
means  also  a  kind  of  stone  or  earth,  employed  by  the  Indians 
to  ornament  the  body.  Some  have  thought  that  the  name  of  the 
tribe  was  derived  from  this  word,  but  the  derivation  I  have  above 
given  is  without  doubt  the  correct  one.  The  Coroffrafia  Brofili- 
ca  *  gives  the  same  origin  for  the  word,  and  so  do  Neuwied  and 
Von  Tschudi.  . 

In  Espirito  Santo  and  in  the  Mucury  region  they  are  com- 
monly called  BugreSf  a  name  which  Von  Tschudi  derives  from  the 
French.  In  SSLo  Matheos  and  on  the  Doce  I  heard  them  called 
Tapuyos,  a  Tupi  word  applied  to  savages  generally. 

Judging  from  the  Botocudos  I  have  seen,  I  should,  with  Von 
Tschudi  and  M.  Serres,  describe  the  race  as  of  middling  height 
I  have  seen  many  who  were  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  and 
I  remember  especially  one  powerful  fellow,  who  could  not  have 
measured  less  than  five  feet  eleven  inches.      D^Orbigny  makes  the 

*  "As  ontTRs  na^Oes  convtzinhfls,  ao  mcnos  algnmas  chamam-Ihca  Aymbor^, 
e  08  conquistadorea  per  cormpySo  Aymords ;  maa  de  muitoa  tempoa  per  ca 
quasi  n9k>  tern  ontro  nome  entre  os  ChristSos  senllo  o  de  Botociidos  pelo  extnh 
vagante  e  ridicnlo  costnnio  de  furarem  as  ordbas  e  os  bei908  e  dilatarem-nos 
notavelmento  com  rodellas  de  piCu,  paroccndo-lhes  qne  ficam  aasiin  mais  gentis 
e  airozoB."  —  Cor«3j^/?a  Bra«i7/co,  Tome  II.  p.  72. 

The  Diccionario  Gtographico  derives  the  name  from  Boto  and  codea,  **  because 
the  Indians  of  this  nation  were  roihoi  [short  and  thick],  and  went  witb  the  body 
covered  with  a  coating  of  jspim-copal,  with  which  thej  were  accnstomcd  to  paint 
themselves,  to  preserve  them  from  the  stings  of  mosquitoes  and  other  inserts/' 
This  is  a  custom  which  at  present,  at  least,  does  not  seem  to  be  in  nie  among 
the  Indians. 
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mean  height  of  the  male  Botocudo  1.620  metres,  and  his  extreme 
height  only  1.000  metre,  but  this  must  be  a  typographical  error.* 
According  to  M.  Porte,  the  height  of  the  male  Botocudo  varies 
from  1.85  metres  to  1.18  metres,  and  that  of  the  women  from 
1.35  metres  to  1.16  metre.! 

The  limbs  and  body  of  the  Botocudo,  though  exceedingly  strong, 
look  soft  and  effeminate,  and  the  muscles  have  not  the  same  prom- 
inence and  knottiness  seen  in  the  muscidarly  developed  white  or 
negro. 

They  are  generally  broad-shouldered  and  large-bodied,  but  their 
arms,  and  especially  their  legs,  are  apt  to  be  thin,  though  very 
muscular,  and  the  latter  strike  one  as  being  disproportionately 
small,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  negro  and  white  man,  the 
calf  being  but  slightly  developed.  Von  Tschudi  calls  attention  to 
this,  and  Agassiz  speaks  of  the  small  size  of  the  legs  of  the  Indian 
in  comparison  with  his  square,  heavily  built  trunk,  but  I  have  seen 
Botocudos  as  well  proportioned  as  the  whites.  J     In  all  the  males 

*  UHomme  Americain,  Tome  I.  p.  102. 

t  Comptes  RenduSy  Tome  XXI.  p.  5. 

X  Specimens  of  Naknenoks  were  carried  to  France  bj  M.  Porte  and  were 
examined  by  M.  Serres,  wbo  published  in  the  Comptes  Rendus  (Tome  XXI. 
p.  7)  a  description  of  them.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  other  scientist  has  made 
a  more  detailed  study  of  the  Botocudo  than  he,  and  I  qnote  a  paragraph  or  two 
from  him  relating  more  especially  to  the  configuration  of  the  trunk.  M.  Serres 
says;  — 

"  La  poi trine  <^tait  bien  oonform^e  chez  Thomme ;  an  pen  aplatie  snr  le  de- 
vant  elle  paraissait  d'une  seale  venue  et  ne  pr^sentait  pas  Tesp^ce  de  vonssure  que 
Ton  remarqae  au  niveau  du  grand  pectoral  chez  les  hommes  de  la  race  cancasiqne 
developp^s  au  meme  degre ;  vouKsure  qn'offraient  d'nne  manibre  marqude  les 
Amdricains  loways,  comme  on  le  remarque  chez  les  hommes  les  plus  forts  de 
la  race  caucasique.  En  revanche  elle  paraissait  plus  allongde  chez  le  Botocnde 
et  plus  large  que  Tordinaire  k  la  r<%ion  inf^rieure.  La  poitrine  de  la  femme 
4udt,  en  arribre  plus  arqude,  que  celle  de  Thomme;  en  avant,  elle  sMnclinait  en 
bas  d'une  manibre  si  marqu^,  qu'il  m'a  falln  la  mdsurer  plusieurs  fois  pour 
m'assnrer  qu'il  n'y  avait  rien  d'exagdrd  dans  le  portrait  qu'cn  a  fait  notre  peintre 
si  distingud  du  Museum  M.  Vemer.  De  cette  inclinaison  de  la  poitrine  rdsul- 
tait  Tabaissement  du  sein,  abaissement  qui  rappelait  celui  des  femmes  dthio- 
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the  pelvis  seemed  extraordinarily  narrow,  and  the  hinder  parts  veiy 
small.  The  hands  are  well  formed  but  smalL  Those  of  the  women 
are  particularly  so,  as  M.  Serres  has  remarked.  The  feet  are 
smaller  than  in  the  Caucasian  race. 

The  physiognomy  of  the  Botocudos  varies  so  extraordinarily  that 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  describe  its  peculiarities.  Of  a  dozen 
or  more  Botocudos  in  the  fazenda  of  CapitSo  Grande  no  two  looked 
alike.*  There  were  two  yoimg  men  who  were  partially  civilized, 
and  spoke  Portuguese,  and  I  should  never  have  taken  them  for 
anything  else  than  very  light-colored  mulattoes.  They  all  have 
low  foreheads,  as  Von  Tschudi,  Neuwied,  and  M.  Serres  have  re- 
marked. Their  eyes  are  black,  usually  small  and  full  of  life. 
Neuwied  says  that  blue  eyes  sometimes  occur.  M.  Serres  says 
that  those  of  the  women  he  saw  were  more  open  than  those  of  the 
men.  The  exterior  angle  of  the  eye  is  sometimes  a  little  ofaliqae. 
As  for  the  nose,  it  is  usually  rather  short :  and  in  the  four  profiles 
of  Botocudos  at  SSo  Matheos  in  my  note-book  it  is  represented  as 
having  a  concave  outline,  the  extremity  being  large,  while  the  ahe 
are  rather  wide ;  but  I  have  seen  examples  of  narrow  and  arched 
noses.     I  give  two  of  these  profiles  in  the  following  wood-out.t 

piqnes,  et  qni  ponrrnit  devenir  nn  mnict^re  de  grande  importance  b*i\  n'y  avuit 
lien  d'individnel  dans  cette  disposition. 

"  Comme  celui  de  I'homme,  le  thorax  de  la  femme  ^tait  tr^s-dlargi  infifricorD- 
ment ;  cet  dai^ssement  ne  parait  avoir  sa  canse  dans  I'abaissemeut  dc  la  volnme 
du  foie,  qui  je  rcconnns  par  la  percussion  dans  les  liroites  inf^eures  que  n'atreint 
jamais  cet  organe  dans  son  ^tat  natarel  chez  la  femme  cancasiqne. 

"  Avec  cet  abaissement  da  foie  co'incidait  an  ahaisseroent  de  Tomlnlic,  eC  ^ 
oelui-ci  rdpondait  nn  abaissement  du  pubis,  que  je  reconnus  arcc  peine,  k  canse 
de  la  saillic  graissense  dn  mont  de  Vdnus.  L*abaisseroent  de  rombtlic  faisait 
satllir  I'abdomen  en  bas  et  sur  les  cotds  et  cclui  dn  pnbis  indinait  en  bas  ct  en 
arri^re  le  bas-^in  ;  de  \k  r^snltait  amplenr  de  la  region  fessidre,  d^jk  moins  d^ 
velop^  que  chez  la  femme  caucasiqne/' 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  false  than  the  oft-quoted  and  sweeping  assertion  of 
Ulloa  :  "  Visto  un  Indio  dc  qualqner  region,  se  puede  decir  que  se  han  visto 
to<1os  en  quanto  el  color  y  Contestara."  —  Notirieu  Americnnm,  p.  252. 

t  I  do  not  offer  these  skotches  as  accumte  portrnits.     They  were  drawn  fion 
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M.  Seires  describee  the  nose  of  the  men  as  straight,  and  tboee 
of  the  womea  aa  slightly  iirched  at  the  base.  In  both,  according 
to  the  Bomo  author,  the  aim  are  large,  but  more  bo  in  the  meu 
than  the  women. 

Neuwied's  plates  of  the  Botocudos  are  well  drawn,  but  they 
give  one  absolutely  no  idea  of  the  race.  The  chief  Krengnatmuck, 
baning  bis  abominable  head,  has  the  figure  of  a  Caucasian,  while 
his  wife  might  have  posed  for  a  Venus.  Neuwied's  figure  were  evi- 
dently drawn  from  Caucasian  models.  The  Botocudos  as  a  race  are 
very  ugly,  but  some  of  the  young  girls  might,  by  a  very  liberal 
constructton  of  the  word,  be  called  pretty.  Aa  a  general  rule,  the 
women  have  the  abdomen  vei7  large,  the  breasts  flabby  and  pen- 
dent, and  not  unfVequently  they  are  bow-legged.  The  children,  like 
nil  Brazilian  children,  are  apt  to  fall  into  the  habit  of  dirt-eating, 
and  are  vety  often  stunted,  swollen,  and  sickly.* 

natare.  and  the  ontlinm  an  not  far  trom  comet.  I  have  Introdneecl  th<Mn  alio 
fur  (ha  purpose  of  showing  the  Hppearanca  of  ihe  piercer]  car  and  IFp.  Th« 
woman  carries  a  bw;  on  her  hack. 

*  I  saw  in  Braxil  a  large  nnmher  of  children  and  adnlta  who  were  addicted 
to  thii  habit.  In  moat  caaei  the  claj  is  not  eaien  because  of  want  of  noariah- 
ment,  but  from  a  morbid  appetite.     Amoni;  •ome  nationa,  however,  ai  the 
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The  cheek-bones  are  generally  quite  high,  though  not  so  much 
80  as  among  the  Tupi  descendants.  They  appear  especially  promi- 
nent in  the  emaciated  old  women,  who  are  wretchedly  ugly  in  ap- 
pearance. The  face  is  somewhat  flattened.  The  mouth  is  always 
very  large,  and  the  lips  are  quite  thick. 

The  hair  is  black,  coarse,  and  straight  The  beard  is  of  the  same 
character,  and  very  sparse.*  They  generally  pull  it  out ;  but  I 
have  frequently  seen  men  with  a  very  sparse  beard,t  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  one  whose  profile  I  have  given.  They  sometimes  cut 
off  or  pull  out  the  eyebrows,  and  the  women  at  least  suffer  hair  to 
grow  on  no  part  of  the  body  except  the  head.  The  hair  is  alwaj's 
worn  short,  and  falls  over  the  forehead.  Sometimes  it  is  shaved 
away  for  two  or  three  finger-breadths  all  round,  with  a  razor  made 
from  bamboo  ;  but  this  custom  is  not  general,  and  none  of  those  I 
saw  at  SSLo  Matheos  were  shaven  in  this  way.  The  women  usually 
wear  in  their  perforated  lips  and  ears  round  disks  of  wood  (bo- 
toques),  like  the  cork  to  a  large,  wide-mouthed  bottle.  Of  the  many 
Botocudos  I  have  seen  on  the  Rio  Doce,  at  SSo  Matheoa,  at  Colo- 
nia  Leopoldina,  Urucd,  and  Philadelphia,  only  the  adult  women 
had  both  ears  and  lips  pierced.  The  old  men  invariably  had  the 
ears  perforated,  but  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen  a  male 
with  a  hole  in  his  lip,  and  I  never  saw  a  child  with  either  ear  or  lip 
perforated,  which  leads  me  to  suppose  that  the  custom  is  going 
out  of  use.  The  piercing  of  the  lip  and  ear  is  performed,  acoording 
to  Ncuwied,  when  the  child  is  seven  or  eight  years  of  age.  Neu- 
wicd  says  that  it  is  done  with  a  sharp  piece  of  wood ;  other  writere 

Ottomacs  on  the  Orinoco,  large  qaantitics  of  clay  are  eaten  in  times  of  great 
scarcity  of  food.  Hamboldt  has  investigated  this  subject,  in  his  usual  exhjuist- 
ive  manner.    Sec  his  Travels,  Bohn's  Edition,  Vol.  II.  p.  495. 

*  M.  Serres  says  {loe.  ciL) :  "  Lcurs  chevenx dtaient  noirs,  tfpais,  oooili,  liiMS 
et  limit(5s  en  demi-cercle  sur  le  front  Ceux  de  Thomme  dtaient  plus  mdei  que 
ceux  dc  la  fcmmc." 

t  Dr.  Karl  August  ToUner  describes  the  Botocudos  of  the  Colonic  Lec^ 
poldina  as  wearing  a  sparse  beard.  (Die  Coionie  LeopoltUna  in  finw2ieR,  Gottin- 
gen,  1860,  p.  65.) 
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say  that  the  sharp  spine  of  the  Airf  palm  is  used.  The  openings 
once  made,  small  pieces  of  wood  are  inserted  to  distend  them, 
afterwards  larger  and  larger  ones  being  used  until  the  opening  of 
the  ear  may  be,  according  to  Neuwied,  even  four  inches  in  diam- 
eter !  I  have  never  seen  a  lip-plug  in  use  more  than  two  inches 
in  diameter.  The  ear-plug  is  much  larger.  The  lip  or  ear  oma 
ment  consists  of  a  thin  section  of  the  stem  of  a  Barrigudo  tree 
(Chorida),  which  furnishes  a  wood  quite  as  light,  if  not  lighter 
than  cork,  and  of  a  white  color.*  The  lip-plug  is  usually  about 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  thick.  The  lip  siurounds  it  like  a  thick 
red  cord  of  flesh.  It  is  usually  worn  the  most  of  the  time,  but 
may  be,  and  is  from  time  to  time,  removed.  The  lip  then  hangs 
of  course  against  the  chin,  a  hideous  loop  of  flesh,  comparable 
more  to  a  great  worm  than  anything  else,  displaying  the  teeth 
with  a  horrible  grin.  The  pressure  of  the  plug  against  the  lower 
incisors  in  front  pushes  them  out  of  place,  and  eveh  causes  them 
to  fall  out,  so  that  an  old  woman  with  the  lip  ornament  always 
wants  the  lower  frt)nt  teeth,  and  not  infrequently  the  upper. 
Neuwied  describes  and  figures  the  jaw  of  a  Botocudo  in  which 
the  alveolae  of  the  front  incisors  had  completely  disappeared,  leav- 
ing the  bone  as  sharp  as  a  knife. 

Neuwied,  in  the  Atlas  to  his  Travels,  on  Plate  1 7,  represents  four 
heads, —  three  profiles  and  one  full  face.  These  figures  are  really  of 
very  little  value,  as  they  have  evidently  not  been  drawn  ftx>m  na- 
ture. In  Figure  I.  the  ear-plugs  are  represented  twice  as  thick  as 
they  ought  to  be,  and  the  under  lip  is  represented  as  touching  the 
upper,  which  is  absolutely  impossible.  The  position  of  the  plug 
is  better  represented  in  Figure  IV.  It  is  usually  carried,  in  the  re- 
pose of  the  features,  nearly  horizontally.  In  a  smile  it  is  inclined 
upwards,  and  often  touches  the  nose.  In  eating  it  may  be  taken  out, 
but  none  of  the  Botocudo  women  I  have  seen  eating  removed  it. 
A  more  comical  sight  than  an  old  woman  sucking  a  stick  of  sugar- 

•  Fletcher  says  that  these  plugs  are  made  from  the  wood  of  the  aloe,  which 
is  incorrect.  Ewbank  speakn  of  the  pings  as  made  otpito  wood,  doubtless  mean- 
ing the  same  thing. 
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cane  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  In  quarrels  the  perforated  ears  and 
lip  are  apt  to  suffer,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  them 
broken.  In  this  case  the  ornament  is  not  necessarily  discarded 
The  two  ends  are  then  tied  together  with  a  bit  of  bark,  or  scmie- 
thing  of  the  sort,  and  the  plug  is  replaced.  At  Urucd  I  saw  a  rather 
young  woman  whose  lip  had  been  torn  and  tied  up.  Usually  the 
ear-plug  is  not  worn,  and  the  loop  of  flesh  is  left  dangUng,  some- 
times reaching  to  the  shoulder.  When  the  plug  is  removed  the 
opeiyng  generally  appears  very  irregular,  as  in  the  man  whose  pro- 
file I  have  given.  In  travelling  through  the  forest  this  loop  would 
be  likely  to  be  caught  against  limbs  of  trees  and  be  torn,  so  it  is 
very  often  turned  up  and  laid  over  the  ear,  which  shortens  the 
organ  in  the  first  place,  and  produces  a  horrible  deformity.  I 
observed  that  two  old  women  at  Sfto  Matheos  wore  the  ear-flap  in 

a 

this  way  even  in  camp. 

Neuwied*  cites  a  number  of  examples  of  nations  that  pierce  the 
ear  and  lip.  The  Aguitequedichagas,  Lengoas,  and  Chamuis  of 
Paraguay  wore  large  blocks  of  wood  in  their  ears  and  lips,  but  the 
lip-plug  was  smaller  than  that  of  the  Botocudo.  The  Gamellas  of 
MaranhSo  used  immense  wooden  lip-plugs,  and  Major  0.  G.  James 
informs  me  that  the  Bugres  of  SSLo  Paulo  have  the  same  custom, 
though  it  is,  however,  now  going  out  of  use  as  the  Indians  become 
civilized.  Major  James  says  that  the  civilized  Indians  close  up  the 
opening  in  the  lip  with  wax.  The  Miu^,  on  the  Amazonas,  used 
to  pierce  the  lip,  but  the  custom  is  now  abandoned.  The  Tupi- 
nambas  wore  ornaments  of  nephrite  stone  in  the  lip.  Mr.  Geoige 
Gibbs  has  called  my  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  Koloshians 
of  Alaska  pierce  the  lip  and  wear  a  plug.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
know  that  this  custom  obtains  among  savages  so  widely  separated. 
Wood  describes  a  nation  in  Africa  that  pierces  and  distends  the 
upper  lip  by  inserting  a  ring,  a  custom  more  hideous  than  that  of 
the  Botocudo. 

I  ^ve  figures  of  the  skull  of  a  male  Botocudo  I  obtained  for 

*  Reiae  nach  Brcuilien,  Band  U.  seite  7. 
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the   Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Sao   Matheoa.     The 
man'a  name  waa  KQp&r&'ck,  or  the  On^     He  bad  died  of  disease, 
and  had  been  buried  in  the  vicinity  of  the  &zeiida,  but  the  raius 
had  UQOovered  the  body,  which  his  relatives  had  left  to  rot  in  a 
swamp.   A  half-civilized  Indian  led  me  to  the  spot,  and  himaelf  pro- 
cured for  me  the  skull,  which  we 
carried  to  the  house  and  placed 
on  a  table.     When  the  Indians 
came  In  to  supper  the  Botocudoa 
gathered  around  and  made  sport 
of  it,  thrusting  their  fingers  into 
the  eyeless  sockets  and  laughing 
at  it,  though  at  the  same  time 
they  knew  that   it  belonged  to  ' 
one  of  their  near  relations.    This 
skull  I   placed  in  the  hands  of 
Professor    JeSriea    Wymau,    of 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  who 

has  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  following  interesting  and  val- 
uable  notes  upon  it.     "From   the  references  in  the  Theiaaru» 
Craaiorum  of  Dr.  J.  Barnard  Davis,  page  235,  it  appears  that  only 
a  few  orania  of  Botocudos 
have  been  described,  —  not 
more  than  five  in  all ;  and 
of  these  but  one  has  been 
measured,  and  this  very  im- 
perfectly by  Dr.  Davis,  as 
he  had  only  a  cast,  the  origi- 
nal   being    in    Stockholm. 
The  specimen  from  Sao  Ma- 
theos  is,  therefore,  a  valua- 
ble addition  to  the  previous 
collections.     It  is  that  of  a  man  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  the 
teeth  gone  and   the   alveoli  largely  absorbed ;   the   sagittal  and 
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Iftmbdoidal  sutures  are  closed  in  those  portioos  where  the  two 
join.     The  side  waUs  of  the  head  are  vertical  and  the  top  some- 
what roof-shaped.     The  foramen  magfm'M  has  about  the  same  po- 
sition as  in  the  American  aborigines  geaerallj,  its  index  being  40.6, 
while  in  these  it  is  40.9.     The  breadth  across  the  malar  bonee, 
together  with  the  roof- 
shaped  top,  give  to  the 
whole,  when  viewed    in 
front,  a  somewhat    pjr- 
nimidal  form  compared 
with  that  of  the   other 
barbarous  tribes  gener- 
ollf.     The  size  of   the 
cranium     is     large,    its 
length  being  510    milli- 
metres, and  its  capacity 
1,435  centimetres,  or  88  cubic  inches;  while  theirs  is  only  1,376 
centimetres,  or  84  cubic  inches.    The  length  of  the  skull  being 
taken  as  100,  its  breadth  is  72.8,  and  it  is,  therefore,  decidedly 
elongated  or  dolichocephalio.     The  whole  ia  massive  and  heavy, 
and,  at  the  hinder  part  especially,  quite  thick. 

"  Though  somewhat  smaller,  this  skull,  as  will  he  seen  by  the 
following  table,  agrees  very  nearly  in  its  proportions  with  that  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Davis  in  his  Theiaiirtu. 


Slo  Malbeo)  .... 
Darii'i  collection  .  .  . 
Blamenboch's  colleclicni 


"When  compared  with  Blumenbach's  specimen  there  is  a  wide 
difference.     The  one  figured  by  him  in  his  Decade*  Craaiorum, 
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Plate  LVIIL,  was  brought  from  Brazil  by  the  Prince  Wied  Neu- 
wied,  and  is  also  figured  in  Morton's  Crania  Americana^  Plate  XV. 
In  the  first  case  the  view  is  oblique,  and  in  the  second  exactly  in 
profile,  this  view  being  taken  from  a  drawing  furnished  by  the 
Prince. 

*'  In  its  thickness  and  massiveness  it  agrees  with  that  of  SSo 
Matheos.  As  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  figures  of  Blumen- 
bach  and  Morton,  the  one  described  by  them  is  short  and  high, 
and,  according  to  Blumenbach's  description,  remarkable  for  its  bru- 
tality, or,  to  use  his  own  words,  '  If  you  disregard  for  a  moment 
the  under  jaw  and  interval  of  the  orbits,  the  projecting  nasal 
spine,  and  the  other  particulars  peculiar  to  man,  the  general  aspect 
approaches  nearer  to  that  of  the  orang-outang  than  that  of  any 
other  skull  from  a  barbarous  nation  to  be  seen  in  my  collection.' 
His  figure  seems  to  justify  his  words,  and  represents  the  jaws  more 
projecting  and  simious  than  does  that  of  Dr.  Morton. 

'*  Of  the  original  shape  of  the  jaw  of  the  cranium  of  SSo  Ma- 
theos it  is  now  hardly  possible  to  form  a  correct  idea,  since  it  is 
somewhat  broken.  The  teeth  are  gone,  and  the  alveoli  partly 
absorbed.  There  is  nothing,  however,  in  what  remains  to  in- 
dicate great  size  or  forward  projection.  The  whole  cranium  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  crania  of  other  barbarous  tribes  of 
America.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  indicative  of  extreme  degra- 
dation." 

In  a  letter  accompanying  the  above  notes  Professor  Wyman 
says :  "  It  is  quite  curious  to  see  what  an  entirely  different  look- 
ing thing  the  skull  of  SSo  Matheos  is  when  compared  with  the 
famous  one  described  and  figured  by  Blumcnbach,  and  which  has 
hitherto  given  the  key-note  to  all  that  has  been  written  about  the 
skidls  of  Botocudos.  If  there  were  only  your  Sfto  Matheos  skull 
and  his,  and  they  had  fallen  into  different  hands  for  description, 

■ 

one  would  have  given  us  the  connecting  link  of  man  with  the  apes, 
while  the  other  would  have  given  us  a  highly  respectable  American 
savage." 
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The  skull  described  by  Blumenbach*  is  figured  as  a  vignette  to 
the  second  volume  of  Priuce  Max.  zu  Neuwied's  Eeise  nock  Btxt- 
nlten.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  most  extraordinarily  short  and  small 
compared  with  the  size  of  the  jaw.  Among  all  the  Botocudos  I 
saw  in  Brazil  there  was  not  one  with  so  ape-like  a  head  and  such 
projecting  jaws. 

Von  Tschudif  figures  the  skull  of  a  Botocudo  chief,  named  Pon> 
kum,  from  the  Mucuiy.  He  gives  a  front  but  somewhat  oblique 
view  of  it,  which,  however,  shows  that  it  agrees  with  my  specimen 
in  the  perpendicularity  of  the  sides  and  in  the  roof-shaped  top. 

The  color  of  the  Botocudo  is  a  light  yellowish-brown,  like  that 
of  a  very  white  mulatto,  or  perhaps  more  correctly  speaking  that 
of  a  white  man  somewhat  tanned,  not  burned,  by  exposure  to 
the  Sim.  Neuwied  says  that  they  are  of  a  reddish-brown  oolor. 
Von  Tschudi  a  dirty,  nearly  bronzed  brown.  J  The  color  varies 
much.  I  should  say  that  the  bodies  of  the  Botocudos  I  have  seen 
were,  on  the  average,  much  lighter  in  color  than  those  of  the  white 
canoe-men  of  the  Jequitinhonha,  accustomed  to  work  almost  naked 
in  the  sun,  and  that  as  a  race  they  were  much  whiter  than  the 
Tupi  descendants  along  the  coast,  who  differ  most  markedly  in 
their  whole  physiognomy,  stature,  &c.,  from  their  uncivilized 
neighbors. 

D'Orbigny  has  called  attention  to  the  yeUowish  skin-tint  of  the 
Brasilio-Guaranf  race&     It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  Boto- 

*  Prince  Nenwied  quotes  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  on  Botocudoe,  Vol.  XL 
p.  70,  a  few  words  from  Blumenbach  relative  to  this  skull.  Blumenbach  says : 
"  Der  Botocudo  womit  Ew.  meine  ethnologische  Sammlnng  bereicbert  haben, 
and  der  eben  so  sehr  zn  den  merkwiirdigsten  als  zn  den  seltensten  Stticken  der- 
selben  gehort,  ahnclt  in  seiner  Totalform  (doch  ohne  den  Unterkiefer)  dem  Tom 
Ourangutang  mehr,  als  einem  der  acht  Negerschiidel  die  ich  besitze,  weon  gleicb 
bey  manchen  von  diescn  die  Oberkiefer  starker  als  an  dem  brasilianischen 
Oannibalen  prominiren." 

t  Reiaen  durch  Sud-Amerika,  Zweiter  Band,  328**  Seite. 

X  M.  Serres  describes  the  color  of  the  Botocudos  be  examined  as  '*  bran  roo- 
ge&tre,  nn  peu  plus  ro««?e  que  celle  dcs  loways." 
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cudoB,  a  nation  fitted  for  a  life  in  damp  shady  forests,  and  unable 
to  bear  the  sun  in  the  open  campos  of  the  interior,  are  of  a  very 
pale  color,  and  very  much  less  dark  than  those  races  which  live  on 
the  plains  or  on  open  grounds.  Southey*  thought  that  their  pale 
color  was  the  result  of  their  life  in  the  shady  forests,  and  D'Or- 
bignyt  held  the  same  belief,  stating  in  confirmation  of  it  that, 
while  the  Guaranfs  of  the  plains  of  Corrientes  and  the  Gran  Chaco 
are  dark  colored,  the  Guarayos  and  Sirionos,  though  belonging  to 
the  same  race  of  the  Guaranis,  who  for  about  four  hundred  years 
have  lived  in  the  damp  and  shady  forests,  are  very  light  colored. 

Gumilla  says,  that  the  people  living  in  the  forests  of  the  Orinoco 
are  almost  white,  while  those  of  the  plains  are  dark,  t  I  am  told 
that  the  Botocudos  are  capable  of  blushing.  I  never  detected  any- 
thing of  the  sort,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  is  possible  in  any  except 
those  considerably  civilized. 

Among  the  Indians  I  saw  on  the  coast  only  one  young  woman 
had  her  cheeks  painted,  though  the  custom  seems,  at  least  for- 
merly, to  have  been  quite  common  with  the  Indians  in  the  forest 
not  only  to  paint  the  face  but  the  body.  This  young  woman  had 
a  bright  red  spot  on  each  cheek,  painted  with  a  tint  prepared  from 
the  seeds  of  the  Urucd  (Btxa  Orellana  Linn.),  a  fruit  common  in 
the  Brazilian  forests,  and  from  which  anatto,  or  cheese-coloring,  is 
prepared.  This  same  color  is  also  used  by  other  tribes  in  Brazil 
to  paint  their  bodies.  A  deep  blue-black  of  greater  durability 
is  extracted  firom  the  fruit  of  the  (renipapo  (Genipa),  and  is  also 
used  for  ornamenting  the  body.  §  The  style  of  ornamentation  ap- 
pears not  to  be  fixed,  but  to  vary  according  to  the  caprice  of  the 
individual.  Neuwied  describes  three  principal  styles.  In  one 
the  face  from  the  mouth  upwards  is  painted  red  with  uructL     In 

♦  History  of  Brazil,  Chap.  XIII. 

t  L* Homme  Am&ieain,  Tome  I.  p.  79. 

t  Hist,  de  VOr€noque,  Trad.,  Avignon,  1752.  Tome  I.  p.  108.  Cited  by 
D'Orbigny.    See  Humboldt,  Trayels,  Bohn's  edition,  Vol.  II.  p.  463. 

§  Hendenon,  in  his  nsoallj  inaccnrate  style,  says  that  the  Botocndos  paint 
themselves  green  or  yellow. 
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another  the  body,  upper  arms,  and  thighs  to  just  below  the 
knees  are  stained  black,  the  colored  portion  being  separated  finom 
the  unpainted  by  a  red  stripe.  Sometimes  one  half  the  body  was 
painted  black,  the  rest  being  left  uncolored.  Occasionally  a  black 
line  like  a  mustache  was  drawn  across  the  upper  lip,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  ears,  the  rest  of  the  face  being  red,  and  Neuwied 
says  that  sometimes  the  sides  of  the  body  are  blackened  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  feet,  the  middle  of  the  body  being  without  color. 
The  colors  are  usually  prepared  in  the  upper  sheU  of  a  turtle,  and 
are  carried  in  a  joint  of  bamboo. 

As  Yon  Tschudi  has  well  remarked,  a  naked  Botocudo  warrior, 
with  his  black  painted  body,  red  face,  and  lip  and  ear  ornaments, 
must  present  a  most  demoniacal  appearance.  In  the  forest  the 
Botocudos  go  naked.  Not  a  single  Indian  I  saw  wore  any  orna- 
ment on  the  head  or  body,  unless  it  were  a  simple  string  of  beads. 
When  at  work  on  the  fazendas  they  go  as  nearly  naked  as  possible; 
the  men  often  tie  a  shirt  by  the  arms  around  the  waist,  letting  the 
body  hang  down  in  front;  the  women  wear  only  a  tattered  skirt 
These  garments  are  immediately  discarded  as  soon  as  they  return 
to  the  forest,  and  one  may  see  little  bands  entirely  naked  in  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia  and  other  settlements  in  the  Botocudo 
region.  Like  other  savage  nations,  the  Botocudo  shows  no  symp- 
tom of  shame  on  exposing  the  person  in  the  presence  of  those  who 
are  dressed. 

The  ornaments  of  the  wild  Indian  woman  consist  of  a  band 
sometimes  worn  about  the  head,  fh>m  which  on  one  side  depend 
a  number  of  long  strings  to  the  ends  of  which  are  attached  hoofe 
of  capibaras ;  of  collars  made  of  hard  berry-like  fruits  strung  on 
threads,  together  with  the  teeth  of  monkeys,  Ac.,  or  of  strings  of 
the  hoofs  of  wild  pigs ;  and  of  armlets  of  beads  and  teeth.  The 
chiefs  sometimes  ornament  themselves  with  feathers,  but  this  is 
rare. 

I  never  saw  a  savage  Indian  woman  wearing  a  flower,  though 
the  civilized  Indians  are  very  fond  of  them,  as  Mrs.  Agassis  tells  us 
in  the  "  Journey  in  Brazil." 
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The  anna  of  the  Botocudo  consist  of  the  bow  and  arrow ;  clubs 
are  rarely  used.  The  bow  in  ordinary  use  is  about  five  feet  in 
length,  and  is  made  from  the  wood  of  the  Aid-palm.  This  wood 
is  exceedmgly  hard,  heavy  and  strong,  and  of  a  very  dark  reddish- 
brown  color.  The  bow  is  thickest  in  the  middle,  where  it  is  round, 
and  it  tapers  regularly  to  each  end.  So  difficult  are  these  bows 
to  bend,  that  no  one  but  an  Indian  can  use  them.  Mr.  Copeland 
brought  one  from  the  Guandti  with  him,  which  not  even  our 
strong  canoe-men  could  bend.*  These  bows  vary  somewhat  in 
size,  some  being  even  seven  feet  in  length. 

The  arrows  are  usually  about  six  feet  in  length,  and  are  made 
of  the  Uhd^  CanjKichuba,  &io,,  which  furnish  light  and  strong  reed- 
like stems. 

The  arrow  used  in  war  is  tipped  with  a  javelin-like  head,  five  or 
six  inches  long,  and  sometimes  two  inches  broad,  which  is  made  of 
a  piece  firom  the  side  of  a  joint  of  Bamboo,  and  is  consequently 
convex  on  one  side  and  concave  on  the  other.  This  is  cut  into  a 
sort  of  elliptical  shape,  and  sharpened  to  a  long  acute  point.  It 
is  then  hardened  in  fire,  and  the  arrow-head  is  prepared  with 
an  edge  as  sharp  as  a  knife.  The  head  is  bound  into  the  arrow- 
shaft  with  barL  This  arrow,  which  is  employed  not  only  in  war, 
but  in  the  chase  of  the  Tapir,  is,  like  the  other  kinds  in  use  among 
these  Indians,  tipped  with  the  feathers  of  some  large  bird,  a  single 
feather  being  bound  on  each  side.  It  makes  a  terrible  wound,  and 
one  particularly  dangerous,  because  of  the  concave  shape  of  the 
arrow,  which  facilitates  bleeding. 

Another  arrow  in  use  sometimes  in  war,  but  usually  in  the 
chase,  is  furnished  with  a  thin,  narrow  head,  about  a  foot  long,  with 
backward  projecting  points  cut  on  one  side,  —  a  terrible  weapon. 

For  birds  and  smaU  game  an  arrow  is  used  whose  tip  is  made 

*  Speaking  of  the  strength  of  the  Indians  of  the  Tidnity  of  Rio,  and  of  the 
stiffness  of  their  bows,  Leiy  sajs,  Cap.  XIII. :  "  Si  longitndine  et  crassitn- 
dine  nostros  adeo  snperant,  ut  eos  nee  lentare  nee  adducere  nllns  nostrum 
possit ;  qoin  potins  immo  totis  viribus  pueronim  decern  annorum  arcnbos  cor- 
yandis  opus  esse." 
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^m  a  stem  cut  at  the  node  where  several  little  branches  have 
their  origin  in  a  circle ;  the  stem  is  fashioned  into  a  blunt  point  just 
above  the  node  and  the  branches  are  cut  off  short  An  arrow  of 
this  kind,  of  course,  does  not  tear  but  only  bruises.  I  once  en- 
countered several  Indians  near  Uructi  returning  to  their  camp 
^m  hunting  small  lizards  with  these  blunt  arrows.  Guns  are 
not  much  in  use  among  these  savages,  though  they  soon  learn  to 
use  them  very  expertly.* 

The  Botocudos  use  a  sort  of  speaking-trumpet  made  of  the  skin 
of  the  tail  of  the  great  armadillo  (Dasypus  gigas)  to  call  cme 
another  in  the  forest. 

Before  the  discovery  of  America  the  Indians  of  Brasil,  both 
Tupi  and  Botocudo,  used  cutting  instruments  of  stone  of  variooa 
shapes,  and  at  Linhares  on  the  Rio  Dooe  the  subdelegado  pre- 
sented me  with  a  stone  instrument,  probably  of  Tup(  origin,  of 
the  shape  of  a  saddler's  cutting-knife.  It  was  made  from  a  vezy 
hard  gray  stone.  I  unfortunately  lost  the  specimen,  so  that  I 
am  unable  to  figure  it.  I  have  never  seen  any  of  the  stone  imple- 
ments of  the  Botocudos.  Their  principal  cutting  instrument,  be- 
sides their  bamboo  razors,  consists  of  a  common  stout  knife,  like 
a  butcher-knife,  though  they  make  knives  from  hoop-iron,  or  any- 
thing else  that  will  serve  the  purpose.  This  knife  they  always 
carry  slung  over  the  back  by  a  cord  around  the  neck. 

The  nation  of  the  Botocudos  is  divided  into  a  number  of  little 
tnbw,  as  they  are  called,  or  collections  of  a  lai^ger  or  smaller 
number  of  fiunilies,  each  tribe  inhabiting  a  certain  region  in 
which  they  have  their  AldeamerUo  or  head-quarters.  Each  one  dt 
these  tribes  is  governed  by  a  chief  usually  selected  for  his  strength 
and  bravery,  and  the  tribe  frequently  takes  its  name  from  the 
leader.  Thus  a  tribe  in  the  Mucury  region,  headed  by  a  chief  of 
Herculean  strength  named  Pq^ichdyf  goes  by  his  name.     Henrique 

*  Von  Tschndi  sajrs  that  the  Indiaiu  not  onlj  shoot  more  raccessftilly,  hot 
to  a  greater  distance  with  their  arrows,  than  the  Eoropean  can  with  his  gnn. 

t  A  son  of  Pojichtf  was  a  senrant  in  the  honse  of  Signor  Qaanelli,  in  Saatie 
Qarm. 
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Gerber*  says  that  "they  divide  themselves  into  several  tribes, 
of  which  some  are  domesticated  and  gathered  together  into  vil- 
lages ;  others,  still  wild,  wander  through  the  forests  of  the  valleys 
of  the  Mucuiy,  Doce,  Tambacury,  Urupucd,  dec.  All  of  them,  how- 
ever, distinguish  themselves  disadvantageously  from  the  Macha- 
lalis  and  Malalis  by  the  inferior  degree  of  their  intellectual  facul- 
ties.    The  principal  domesticated  tribes  are  :  — 

a.  The  Naknenuks  (dwellers  in  the  Serra),  a  confederation  of 
various  tribes,  who  occupy  the  valleys  of  the  upper  Todos  os 
Santos,  Pot^,  and  Mucuiy,  in  the  AldeamerUos  of  the  Capitao 
Felippe,  in  the  forest  of  SSo  Jodk),  of  the  Captain  Pot6,  on  the 
margin  of  the  brook  Pot^,  of  the  Captain  Timothy,  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Todos  os  Santos,  &c. 

b.  The  tribes  of  Pojich^  encamped  three  leagues  below  Phila- 
delphia. 

c.  The  tribes  of  Giporok,  on  the  margins  of  the  Urucl  and 
Lower  Mucury. 

cL  The  Baku^s,  on  the  left  margin  of  the  Mucury. 

e.  The  Aranads  on  the  mar^ns  of  the  Surubim  and  Sassuhy. 

Yon  Tschudi  f  has  given  the  distribution  of  the  tribes  with  so 
much  detail  and  apparent  precision  that  I  quote  what  he  has  to 
say  on  the  subject :  — 

*^  The  nation  of  the  Botocudos  is  broken  up  into  a  multitude  of 
tribes,  of  which  the  most  divide  themselves  again  into  independent 
hordes.  On  the  head-waters  of  the  Mucury  and  Todos  os  Santos 
live  the  Naknenuks,  From  my  researches  into  the  meaning  of 
this  word  two  entirely  opposite  explanations  have  presented  them- 
selves to  me.  According  to  one  version,  the  name  should  mean 
'  Lords  of  the  land,'  according  to  the  other,  '  Not  from  this  land.' 
I  am  not  in  the  position  to  determine  which  translation  is  the  more 
correct  I    To  the  Naknenuks  must  be  reckoned  as  belonging  the 

*  No^$  GfograficoBf  &e.,  pp.  24,  25. 

t  Reiten  durch  Sud'AmerikH,  Vol.  II.  p.  264. 

t  See  Gcrber,  quoted  above.  Von  Martias  traoalatefl  the  name  "  Aomtnes  lenxe." 

LL 
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Americanos  d'Agoa  Branca  on  the  Rio  Preto,  belonging  to  the 
basin  of  the  Jequitinhonha,  where  thej  possess  a  considerable 
aldea, 

"  The  Naknenuks  of  the  Mucuiy  consist  of  the  following  known 
hordes,  which  are  called  after  their  chiefs:  The  horde  of  Potey 
probably  the  strongest  of  all,  only  two  leagues  distant  from  Phila- 
delphia, that  of  Cracatany  BraZy  Poton^  Timotheo,  Inkomey  Felipe^ 
Ninkate,  and  Nortete,  The  last,  which  formerly  numbered  over  a 
hundred  'bows'  fit  for  war,  has  lately  melted  away  to  only  a  few 
families.  .... 

"  South  of  the  Serra  Mapmap-crak,  which  separates  the  badn, 
live  the  Aranaiisy  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Naknenuks,  on  the 
Rio  Aranau.  From  the  northern  tributary  of  the  Mucury,  the  Rio 
PILnpan  [Pampam  or  Pampao]  to  Santa  Clara  stretch  the  Btihihy 
and  west  from  these  to  near  the  shore  the  tribe  of  Uru/d.  On 
the  source  of  the  Rio  Preto  are  the  bands  of  Jo€u>  ImOy  Cctsimiro^ 
Maciely  and  other  subordinate  chiefs,  Jumeraiy  Capord,  Ampaquef^ 
In  the  southern  basin  of  the  Mucury  we  meet  at  the  Ribeirao  de 
Saudade  with  the  tribe  of  the  redoutable  Captain  Poschuchd^*  some- 
what farther  east  of  the  Riberao  das  Lages,  the  tribus  of  Mdcmeky 
Shiporokf  and  PoMy  and  still  eastward  toward  the  coast,  in  the 
basin  of  the  SSo  Matheos,  the  hordes  of  Pokoruny  Batatay  and 
others.  On  the  Rio  Urucd,  or  the  largest  southern  affluent  of  the 
Mucury,  the  Shiporoks  and  the  chiefs  Juquirana  and  Maron. 

"  On  the  subject  of  the  name  *  Shiporok*  I  have  no  more  light 
than  on  that  of  Naknenuk.  According  to  some,  Shiporok  means 
enemt/y  and  with  this  name  the  Indians  commonly  designate  their 
adversaries.  The  tribe,  however,  does  not  name  itself  sa  By 
what  name  it  designates  itself  I  could  not  learn.  An  Indian  sol- 
dier, and  one  excellently  acquainted  with  the  language  of  this 
race,  and  of  whom  I  made  numerous  inquiries  oonoeming  it, 

*  Von  Tschudi,  like  a  German,  has  mistaken  a  sound  very  near  the  Frendi 
/for  an  sA.  Shiporok  is  pronounced  zklpdHflk,  the  sound  tk  representing  a 
sound  somewhat  intermediate  between  the  French  y  and  the  Spanish  cA. 
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assured  me  that  Shiporok  meaut  '/rom  this  side  of  the  mauntain^^ 
or  */rom  behind  the  mauntain,^  and  that  this  was  the  only  name  of 
the  race.  In  the  language  of  the  Botocudos,  Shiporak  means 
brother,  and  Shiporok,  arfn.  In  the  year  1816  Prince  Max.  zu 
Neuwied  met  with  a  brave  Botocudo  chie^  called  Jeparak,  at  the 
Quartel  dos  Arcos  on  the  river  Belmonte.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
his  band  went  later  southward,  and  settled  in  the  basin  of  the  Mu- 
cury.  About  thirty  years  later  the  Shiporoks  were  at  the  Lagda 
d'Arara,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Mucury,  and  about  eight  years 
after  we  find  them  on  the  Rio  Urucu,  a  southern  tributary  of  this 
stream.  By  the  indistinct,  often  suppressed  sounds  of  the  vowels 
in  many  words  of  the  language  of  the  Botocudos,  I  believe  that 
the  mode  of  writing  the  word  on  the  part  of  Prince  Maximilian 
is  no  hindrance  to  the  opinion  that  the  Indian  race  of  the  Jepa- 
raks  which  he  met  with  at  Belmonte  are  identical  with  the  Shi- 
poroks at  Uructi. 

'*  All  the  Indian  bands  on  the  basin  of  the  Mucury,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Malalis,  Machacalis,  and  perhaps  the  Aranaiis, 
belong  to  the  race  of  the  Botocudos  or  Engerdlemung,  as  they  call 
themselves.  Some  bands  have  settled  down  in  permanent  dwell- 
ing-places, Aldeamentos  or  Aldeas,  and  we  have  especiaUy  to 
notice  the  Aldeamento  do  Poton,  the  Aldo.  do  Pot6,  Aldo.  do  Cra- 
catan,  Aldo.  de  Curien^a  (das  Cursiumas),  Aldo.  do  Nortete,  Aldo. 
de  SSo  JoSo,  Aldo.  d'Agoa  Boa,  Aldo.  dos  Aranatis.  In  the  year 
1817,  out  of  these  eight  Aldeamentos  one  hundred  and  four  indi- 
viduals were  converted  to  Christianity  (of  course  only  in  name) ; 
among  them  the  three  chiefs,  Pot^,  Poton,  and  Cracatan.  By 
the  inhabitants  of  some  of  these  villages  some  cidtivation  of  the 
ground  is  carried  on,  but  it  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  cultivation  of 
maize  and  mandioca.  The  number  of  individuals  in  these  bands 
varies  much.  Some  count  several  hundreds,  others  scarcely  eighty 
to  a  hundred,  with  only  about  twenty  efficient  fighting  men. 
From  the  number  of  the  bow-bearing  warriors  one  can  with  surety 
estimate  the  number  of  souls  in  a  band,  because  this  last,  on  the 
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average,  amounts  to  four  times  the  number  of  warriora  I  believe 
that  I  am  not  far  from  the  truth  when  I  estimate  the  total  num- 
ber of  Indians  in  the  basin  of  the  Mucury  at  from  twenty-ei^t 
hundred  to  three  thousand  souls. 

The  BotocudoSy  when  travelling  in  the  forest,  buUd  for  them- 
selves shelters  of  palm-leaves,  which  they  stick  in  the  ground  in 
a  half-circle,  the  tips  of  the  fronds  arching  together  forming  a 
sort  of  roof.  In  travelling  through  the  forest  between  the  Mucuiy 
and  Peruhype,  I  saw  great  numbers  of  deserted  ranchos  of  this 
kind  in  the  forest. 

Where  they  encamp  long  in  one  place  they  make  their  ranch 
more  substantial  with  a  better  roof,  and  often  of  sufficient  size 
to  hold  several  families.  The  whole  furnishing  of  the  cabin  of 
a  Botocudo  is  of  the  simplest  possible  kind.  The  fire  is  made 
in  the  middle.  Rarely  ever  are  earthen  pots  used  for  cooking. 
They  make  use  of  gourds  and  the  cup-like  receptacle  of  the 
Sapucaia  (Lecytkis)  for  drinking  purposes  and  for  the  preparation 
of  their  food.  Water  they  carry  in  the  joints  of  the  Taquara-assd, 
in  which  they  also  keep  their  painting  materials.  Beds  are  made 
of  estopa  or  bast-fibre. 

The  food  of  the  Botocudos  consists  of  sapucaia  nuts,  palmito 
buds,  and  the  fruits  of  the  Ingfi,  Jaboticaba,  Ara^  or  Goyaba, 
Maracujfi  (passion-flower),  &c.,  with  the  roots  of  Cip6s  and  other 
plants.  They  are  fond  of  Indian  com,  bananas,  and  mandioca, 
which  they  steal  whenever  they  can  from  the  plantations. 

They  hunt  game  of  all  kinds,  but  they  are  particularly  fond  of 
monkeys,  whose  flesh,  as  I  can  myself  testify,  is  exceedingly  savoiy. 
They  even  eat  the  on^a  and  other  carnivores,  the  ant-eater,  alli- 
gators and  lizards,  and  the  boa-constrictor. 

Among  birds  they  are  particularly  fond  of  the  Mutum,  the 
Jacupemba,  &c.,  and  they  also  eat  their  eggs.  Fish  are  usually 
shot  with  small  bows,  which  are  used  with  great  dexterity.  Some- 
times they  employ  a  poisonous  root,  which,  put  into  the  water 
of  a  pool,  kills  the  fish. 
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They  are  veiy  fond  of  the  great,  fat  lary»  of  certain  insects 
which  burrow  in  decaying  wood.  Among  these,  according  to  Neu- 
wied,  is  the  larva  of  the  Frumus  cervicomiSy  which,  with  other 
species,  live  in  the  trunks  of  the  Bombax,  or  Barrigudo.  Numbers 
of  these  disgusting  grubs  are  impaled  on  a  sharp  stick  and  toasted 
at  the  fire. 

Usually  all  animal  food  is  cooked  in  this  way.  Bananas,  pota- 
toes, &C.,  they  sometimes  bake  in  the  hot  ashes.  Ants  also  are 
eaten.  ' 

They  are  fond  of  honey,  and  formerly  they  used  to  cut  down 
hollow  trees  with  stone  axes  to  obtain  it.  To-day  steel  axes  and 
hatchets  are  occasionally  to  be  seen  among  the  Indians. 

Fire  is  to  the  Botocudo  an  object  of  much  care,  because  if  it  is 
lost  it  is  only  to  be  rekindled  with  great  difficulty.  In  order  to 
obtain  it  the  Indian  procures  a  stick  of  some  light,  dry  wood,  and 
makes  a  small  hollow  in  it  This  stick  he  places  on  the  ground  and 
holds  securely  with  his  foot  He  then  takes  a  long  dry  stick,  one 
end  of  which  is  somewhat  blunted,  and  places  it  in  the  hollow 
above  mentioned.  The  other  end  is  taken  between  the  two  palms, 
the  stick  is  held  vertically,  and  by  a  rapid  motion  of  the  hands 
it  is  caused  to  twirl  until  the  friction  of  the  lower  end  in  the 
hollow  of  the  other  stick  has  caused  it  to  take  fire,  when  estopa 
or  bast  is  ignited,  and  a  fire  is  speedily  made.  This  method  of 
procuring  fire  is  also  employed  by  some  of  the  aborigines  of  North 
America.  We  find  the  same  custom  in  Africa  among  the  Bush- 
men and  Cafifres,*  and  in  the  Aleutian  and  Caroline  Islands. 

The  only  things  manu&ctured  by  the  Botocudos  consist  of  bows 
and  arrows,  a  few  little  ornaments,  and  bags  made  of  the  bast-fibre 
of  difierent  plants.  These  last  they  barter  with  the  whites  for 
food,  &o.  They  bring  in  to  the  fazendas  the  wax  of  wild  bees, 
ipecacuanha,  skins,  &c,  but  this  barter  is  conducted  only  on  the 
very  smallest  scale. 

•  Albert],  DeBoip.  Phy$,  ei  Hist,  des  Cafftu^  p.  36.    Campbell,  Ba$t  in  SSd- 
Afiiha,  p.  87. 
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earth  fonning  the  floor  of  the  ranch  in  which  the  Indians  were 
quartered.  When  a  death  occurs  they  usually  desert  the  camping- 
ground  for  another,  but  I  feel  sure  that  I  saw  the  Indians  occupying 
the  same  ranch  in  which  the  dead  child  was  buried.  The  relativea 
gather  together  and  howl  for  one  day  after  the  death,  the  women 
taking  a  specially  prominent  part  in  the  ceremony ;  but  the  next 
day  they  all  go  about  their  work  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
In  some  places  the  hands  of  the  defunct  are  bound  together  before 
burial  The  corpse  is  buried  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  a  fire  is 
lit  to  keep  away  the  devil,  for  they  believe  that  if  this  evil  spirit 
should  find  no  fire  at  a  grave  he  would  dig  out  the  body.  Deserted 
wigwams  in  the  vicinity  of  graves  are  a  common  sight  in  the  forest 
Sometimes  a  shelter  of  palm-leaves  is  built  over  the  burial-plaoe, 
as  Neuwied  has  remarked.  Nothing  is  put  in  the  grave  with 
the  dead  body.* 

The  different  tribes  or  Aldeamentos  are  firequently  at  war  witk 
one  another.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  Mucury  there  was  a 
skirmish  between  two  bands  near  Cannas  Brabas  on  the  Phila<» 
delphia,  the  particulars  of  which  I  was  unable  to  leam.  I  had 
sent  my  baggage  on  ahead  of  me  to  Philadelphia  in  care  of 
Signer  Battista,  who  was  conducting  a  train  of  ox-carts  witK 
salt,  &C.  Near  Cannas  Brabas  he  was  attacked  by  the  Botocudos 
and  shot  at,  but  escaped  by  plunging  into  the  forest,  firom  which 
he  emerged  nearly  naked.  On  arriving  at  Cannas  Brabas  we 
found  the  place  nearly  deserted,  but  we  passed  the  place  of  danger 
in  the  night  without  seeing  an  Indian. 

Their  mode  of  warfare  is  the  attack  by  night  or  from  ambush. 
A  victory  is  celebrated  by  song  and  dance.  I  found  the  beli^ 
everywhere  current  that  they  sometimes  ate  the  bodies  of  the 
slain,  and  from  all  the  information  I  have  received,  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  cannibalism  is  one  of  the  customs 

*  The  feitor  at  CapitSo  Grando  told  me  that  when  a  little  child  died  it  waa  the 
autom  to  pat  bj  the  ffrtkve  a  bottle  of  milk  drawn  from  the  mother's  breast, 
together  with  the  bonee  of  some  wild  animals. 
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of  the  BotocudoB.  At  present  the  Indians  are  very  peaceful,  but 
^m  time  to  time  they  have  committed  outrages  on  the  whites, 
murdering,  and  burning  houses  on  the  Mucury,  at  S2k>  Matheos, 
and  on  the  Doce. 

When  at  the  Fazenda  do  CapitSo  Grande  I  witnessed  one  even- 
ing the  dance  of  the  Botocudos.  A  bottle  of  cacha^a,  or  native 
rum,  had  been  given  them,  over  which  they  were  very  merry. 
Four  of  them  took  their  position  naked  in  the  yard  in  front  of 
the  house,  and  formed  a  square,  facmg  one  another,  then  all 
four  placed  their  left  feet  together,  the  right  leg  remaining 
stretched  out.  All  bowed  their  heads  together  and  placed  their 
arms  on  each  other's  shoulders.  Then  they  began  a  monotonous 
song,*  Cdldnt-drd^,  CdUtnt-a-hay  to  which  they  all  kept  time  by 
hitching  a  step  forward  with  the  right  foot,  keeping  the  left  quiet. 
This  dance  they  kept  up  for  some  time.  They  are  apparently 
very  fond  of  it,  and  the  overseer  of  the  fazenda  informed  me 
that  they  sometimes  kept  it  up  imtil,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  they 
fell  to  the  ground. 

These  Indians  used  to  be  very  numerous  at  SSo  Matheos,  living 
in  the  forests  even  quite  close  to  the  sea ;  but  they  have  been  so 
killed  off  that  at  present  none  are  found  in  the  vicinity  except  on 
the  head-waters  of  the  river.  They  were  hunted  down  by  the  Por- 
tuguese settlers  like  wild  beasts,  and  one  gentleman  told  me  at ^ 

that  during  his  life  he  had,  either  with  his  own  hand  or  at  his 
command,  been  the  means  of  putting  to  death  by  knife  and  gun 
and  poison  over  a  thousand  of  these  poor  creatures  !  The  injuries 
committed  by  the  Botocudos  on  the  whites  are  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  them  by  those  who  have 
dispossessed  them  of  their  home,  and  have  almost  destroyed  the 
race. 

The  Indians  have  learned  the  use  of  rum  and  tobacco,  of  both  of 
which  they  are  very  fond,  and  which  are  rapidly  working  their  ruin. 
In  the  Mucury,  Colonia  Leopoldina,  SSo  Matheos,  and  on  the  Doce, 

*  St  Hilaire  compares  the  8ong  of  the  Botocado  to  that  of  the  Chinese. 
VOL.  I.  26 
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the  Indians  come  into  the  settlements  to  beg,  and  they  not  un> 
frequently  are  employed  to  work  on  the  fazendas,  their  serrioe 
being  voluntaiy.  At  SSo  Matheos  they  are  paid  in  victuab  and 
rum ;  but  on  the  Muciuy  they  have  learned  the  use  of  money, 
which  they  call  pataca.  At  SSo  Matheos  I  saw  both  men  and 
women  at  work  with  the  negroes.  They  are  not  much  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  usually  remaining  but  a  few  days  on  the  fazenda,  and 
then  returning  to  their  wild  life  in  the  forest  They  are  very  laiy, 
and  half  a  dozen  are  scal*cely  worth  an  able-bodied  negro.  They 
seemed  very  docile  and  good-natured ;  indeed,  I  was  particularly 
struck  with  this  last  feature  in  their  character.  At  their  work  they 
laughed  and  played  jokes  on  one  another,  and  in  the  house  at  their 
meals  were  quite  as  merry  as  the  negroes.  They  have  nothing  of 
the  gravity,  stolidity,  and  want  of  curiosity  of  our  Northern  In- 
dians. They  have  no  idea  of  meum  et  tuum,  and  they  are  particu- 
larly addicted  to  stealing  bananas,  com,  or  anything  else  they  bap- 
pen  to  take  a  fancy  to.  They  often  come  almost  stark  naked  into 
Philadelphia  and  Urucd  to  beg. 

One  may  occasionally  find  a  civilized  Botocudo  on  a  fazenda, 
but  the  children  sold  by  the  parents  and  employed  as  servants  on 
the  plantations  scarcely  ever  grow  up. 

At  present  the  Botocudos  are  confined  to  the  virgin  forest  be- 
tween the  Rio  Doce  and  the  Rio  Pardo.  They  are  very  rarely  seen 
near  the  coast,  and  never  frequent  the  campos  of  the  interior.  The 
race  is  fast  diminishing,  and  in  a  few  years  will  pass  out  of  exist- 
ence. The  Indians  of  the  coast  tribes  of  the  Tupf  race,  —  thanks  to 
the  labor  of  the  Jesuits,  —  have  become  civilized  and  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  now  form  an  integral  part  of  the  Brazilian  popu- 
lation, but  the  Botocudos  resist  civilization  and  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  and  are  sunk  in  the  lowest  barbarism. 

The  language  of  the  Botocudos  is  entirely  different  from  the 
Tupf,  and  from  that  of  the  other  coast  tribes,  as  the  Patachos, 
Machalalis,  ^c.  Although  spoken  by  all  the  Botocudos,  there  are 
dialectic  differences  observable  in   each   band,   different  words 
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being  sometimes  used  by  different  bands  to  distinguish  the  same 
object.  The  language  of  the  Naknenuks,  Jiporoks,  <&a  is  one 
and  the  same.  Latham's  division  of  the  Botocudo  into  the  Boto- 
cudo  proper  and  Naknenuk  is  incorrect,  and  the  differences  ob- 
servable between  his  vocabularies  are  traceable  to  the  collectors  of 
these  vocabularies,  who  have  spelled  the  words  incorrectly,  as  they 
caught  the  sound  from  the  lip  of  the  native. 

At  present  we  know  very  little  of  the  grammatical  structure  of 
the  language,  the  vocabulary  being  very  incomplete. 

It  is  a  very  simple  language,  with  veiy  few  or  no  inflexions. 
The  first  words  the  stranger  is  likely  to  hear  uttered  by  a  native  — 
namely,  gling^ling  —  bear  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  features 
of  the  language.  It  is  extremely  rich  in  reduplicated  words. 
Thus  we  have  Tdn-tdn  =  bad;  Kiacu-kack-kack  =  a  butterfly; 
Ong-ong  ==  to  sing ;  Naak-naak  =  a  gull ;  Encarang-cuong-cuong- 
gipakiu  =  the  great  boa,  &c.,  &c. 

This  reduplication  appears  rarely  ever  to  extend  itself  to  words 
of  two  syllables.  Instead  of  doubling  a  word  of  two  syllables,  only 
the  last  syllable  is  reduplicated,  as  in  the  sentence,  min-yah-yah' 
rv-ma-hdrum  =  I  am  thirsty.  These  constantly  recurring  doubled 
syllables  give  to  the  language  a  stuttering  character.  The  Tupf- 
Guarani  is  also  rich  in  reduplicated  words,  but  not  so  much  so  as 
the  Botocudo. 

The  princi]^  points  in  the  structure  of  the  language  thus  far 
noted  by  Neuwied  and  others  are  these  :  — 

There  is  but  one  gender,  namely,  neuter.  There  are  two  num- 
bers, a  singular  and  a  plural,  and  perhaps  a  dual.  The  plural  is 
formed  by  adding  uruhii  or  ruhH  (many)  to  the  singular,  thus : 
Kjiem  =  house ;  EjiemruruhH  =  houses,  also  village ;  Tydn  =  tree ; 
Tydnruruhil  =  trees  or  forest.  In  writing  my  vocabxilary  at  Sfto 
Matheos,  my  interpreter,  a  native  Botocudo  who  spoke  Portu- 
guese quite  well,  gave  me  what  appeared  to  be  a  dual  form  for 
several  words,  and  these  I  subjoin  exactly  as  I  noted  them  from 
his  lip&  *  ^ 
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Man  cu£h-hSli 

Two  men  'nf  t-cb6-vtt 

Woman  p$-chfk 

Two  women  •mt-ch6-vM'5 

Eye  kl-t5  m 

Two  eyes  nlk-I-td'm-chO-vC 

Ear  fiSu-hd'n 

Two  ears  fi5n-h5Q-ch$-T5' 

Arm  yl-miin 

Two  arms  yI-miin-ch$-TJ$ 

Hand  Ip4i' 

Two  hands  ip-a'-chd-vd 

Leg  !p-mak 

Two  legs  ip-mik-ch5-T^ 

The  word  for  man  in  this  yocabulary  corresponds  with  that 
given  by  Neuwied,  but  in  no  vocabidary  can  I  find  the  word  pd- 
chtk,  meaning  woman.  The  dual  forms  of  both  are  strange,  yet 
my  Botocudo  insisted  that  *nit-ch6^  meant  cUms  hcment,  and  ^hU- 
chd^vM'hf  duos  mulherea.  There  may  possibly  be  some  mistake 
here,  but  I  have  given  the  words  in  the  hope  that  some  one  else 
may  be  able  to  explain  them.  With  the  other  words  the  dual  was 
formed  by  adding  the  termination  -chd^,  but  in  the  case  of  KUim 
a  prefix  ni  was  added. 

One  thing  is  certain,  the  Botocudos  cannot  count.  Their  only 
numeral  adjectives  being  mokenam,  which  means,  rather,  singU^  and 
urukiif  many*  The  Botocudos  at  CapitSo  Grande  kept  an  account 
of  their  days'  work  on  their  fingers  and  toes,  and  I  was  assured 
that  the  latest  number  they  could  reckon  was  twenty.  At  the 
expiration  of  ten  days'  worjc,  for  instance,  an  Indian  who  wished  to 
settle  with  the  feitor  would  go  to  him  and  count  off  timpUhi^  day, 
ten  times  on  the  fingers.     In  the  examples  above  given  there  is 

*  The  Tupii  coant  only  to  three ;  for  higher  nnmbers  they  nae  tbe  Porta- 
gneie. 
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a  termination  which  signifies  two,  and  which  answers  to  a  dual. 
The  subject  is  one  of  much  interest,  and  I  regret  much  that  during 
mj  stay  in  the  Mucury  I  was  unable  to  give  it  more  study.  Yon 
Tschudi  gives  nimierals  up  to  ten,  which  he  obtained  from  a  Nak- 
nenuk  through  the  aid  of  an  Indian  soldier ;  but  he  himself  ex- 
presses a  doubt  as  to  the  veracity  of  his  interpreter. 

There  are  in  the  Botocudo  language  two  cases,  a  nominative 
and  an  objective.  The  latter  is  marked  by  the  syllable  te  (ti  or 
de)  between  two  substantives  coming  together  and  governing  one 
another  (Gottling  quoted  by  Neuwied) ;  thus,  Tard  means  moon, 
but  also  sun,  sky,  and  time ;  Tarti-ti-p6,  literally,  sky-runner. 

The  adjective  always  follows  the  substantive,  as  cuidri-cvd^j  the 
small  ant-eater.  Neuwied  says  that  the  comparative  is  formed 
by  adding  the  termination  uruhH,  and  the  superlative  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  adverb  fftcaram,  as  cuang-mah^  the  stomach  is  empty, 
cuang-mah-gicaramJ^  The  only  pronouns  we  know  are  Kjickzzz,!^ 
and  Hazzr^he^  she,  or  it.  We  have  KjiLck  for  my,  which,  by  the 
way,  may  be  used  before  the  noun  it  qualifies,  as  Kjick-kjuck 
mdffndn-joop,  but  Neuwied  says  that  his  Botocudo  Quikk  used 
Kjick  as  well  as  Kjuck,  So  far  as  the  verb  is  concerned  it  seems 
to  be  very  simple  in  its  construction,  and  tx>  have  only  two  forms ; 
namely,  infinitive  and  participle.  The  third  person  singular  pres- 
ent is  formed  by  prefixing  to  the  verb  he^  hetj  or  simply  a,  which 
appear  to  be  only  different  forms  of  the  third  person  singular 
present  of  the  verb  to  he.  We  at  present  know  too  little  of  the 
language  to  speak  at  all  positively  about  other  points  in  its  con- 
struction. 

Prince  Max.  zu  Neuwied  gives  in  the  second  yolmne  of  his 
Reise  a  German-Botocudo  vocabulary  of  several  hundred  words. 
Latham  {Elements  of  Comparative  Philologyy  p.  509)  gives  four 
short  vocabularies,  and  Von  Tschudi  (Reisen  durch  Brasilien,  VoL 
II.  p.  288)  has  another  short  vocabulary.    Other  vocabularies  have 

*  I  shoald  hardly  call  this  a  saperladTe. 
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been  collated  by  Guido  Marli^re,  Von  Eschwege,  Jomard,  Renault, 
Von  Martins,  St.  Hilaire,  D'Orbigny,  and  others.  Neuwied's  is 
prepared  with  great  care,  and  he  had  the  advantage  of  long  inter- 
course with  a  lad,  whom  he  retained  in  his  employ.  Von  Tachudi^s 
was  hastily  written  with  the  aid  of  an  Indian  interpreter,  and  the 
sounds  are  very  imperfectly  represented,  a  soft  ch  or  zh  sound 
being  represented  by  the  German  «cA,  <ko.  I  do  not  know  where 
Latham's  vocabularies  were  collected.  They  are  very  inaccorate. 
While  at  Sao  Matheos  I  spent  a  long  time  with  a  young  Botocudo, 
who  spoke  Portuguese,  and  collected  quite  a  vocabulary,  using  a 
phonetic  alphabet  of  my  own,  by  which,  with  an  ear  accustomed 
to  the  pronunciation  of  many  languages,  I  think  I  have  been  able 
to  express  very  nearly  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  words.  The 
pronunciation  is  exceedingly  indistinct,  and  the  words  are  Tery 
hard  to  catch.  The  stupidity  of  my  pundit  was  discouraging,  and 
the  labor  of  getting  together  the  vocabulary  was  very  great. 

This  vocabulary  is  too  voluminous  to  be  inserted  in  this  volume. 
I  hope  to  publish  it  elsewhere. 

The  language  is  usually  spoken  on  a  high  key,  but  in  a  weak 
tone  and  rather  rapidly.  It  is  particularly  rich  in  nasals,  but  has 
neither  gutturals  nor  sibilants. 

The  sounds  of  «  and  z  do  not  occur  in  it,  nor  those  of  /  and  x. 
I  have  observed  the  sound  of  v  only  in  the  dual  termination 
-ch5-v9.  In  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  betwe^i 
/  and  r. 
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A. 

Abacaxl  plnentpple,  4S1. 

Abrolhos  Islands,  derivatioii  ot  name ;  danger 
in  paMin^l74;  situation  of,  175;  geology 
oj^  176  - 1 19  ;  depth  of  water  in  Ticlnity  of, 
192 ;  coral  reefii  of,  192  - 199 ;  narigable  chan- 
nelinsideof,  201. 

AranthastrtraBraziliensis  Verr.,  62 ;  described, 
195,206. 

A^aricia  Agaricite*  Edw.  and  Haime,  62, 196. 

Ag&Mifs,  Prof  Louis,  on  glacier  of  Pacatuba, 
469 ;  on  the  structure  of  the  Organ  Moun- 
tains, 15  ;  on  the  Amaaonian  sandstones,  487. 

Agassis,  Madame,  469. 

Agassis,  Mr.  A.  E.,  on  the  former  eonneotion 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  across  the 
Isthmus  of  DarieUf  393. 

Agate,  531. 

Agoas  Marinhas,  151* 

Agrestes,  name  giren  to  Western  Serglpe,  379. 

Aimor&i  or  Aimbor^,  577 

Airi  pahn  {Aitrocaryum),  94,  216,  298. 

Alabaster,  298. 

AJacdas,  general  description  of  proyince  of, 

AlcolMca,  224. 

Aldda  Telha,  85. 

Allen.  Mr.  J.  A.,  275,  295,  801 ;  notes  on  the 
geoiogioal  character  of  the  country  between 
Chique-Chlque  and  Bahia,  300-318  ;  on  salt 
deposit  of  Sfto  Francisco  VaUey,  331. 

AlluTial  lands  on  Rio  Pardo,  fertility  of;  248 ; 
not  proper  for  coffee,  245. 

Alto  dos  Bois,  excursion  to,  142. 

Alum,  471. 

Amasonas,  deriTation  of  name,  484. 

Amaxonian  formation  described  by  Projfessor 
Agassis  and  Mi^or  Coutinho,  488 ;  Prof.  Ag- 
assis's  theory  of  the,  430 ;  probably  marine 
and  tertiary,  491 ;  of  Par&,  491. 

Amasonlan  group,  cretaceous,  556b 

Amethy.ots,  471, 530. 

Amianthus,  471. 

Ammonites^  384. 

Ammonites  aeutocarinatus  Shnmard,  389 ;  A» 
Gibbonianus  LfciL  389,  A.  HaUii  Meek  and 
Hayden,  388 ;  it.  Pfruviantu  Von  Buch,  389 ; 
A.  semistriatus  D*Orb.,  389. 

AmpuUaria^  eggs  of,  47. 

Amygdaloid,  580. 

Anacardium  oceidentale^  465. 

Ananehtftesy  occurrence  of,  on  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama, 892. 

Anchieta,  letter  on  Manatl,  75. 

Anglco,  bark  of,  used  in  tanning,  411. 

Aninga,  396. 

Anta  ( ihpirus  Amerieanus\  94. 

Antedon  Dubtnii  or  A,  BnxiliensiSf  (& 


Ants  a  pest  on  the  Ilha  do  Goremador,  5. 

Ant-hills,  82,  375. 

Antimony,  448. 

Aplysia  Argo  D'Orb,  204, 214, 230. 

Aply$ia  Braxiliensis  Sander  Rang,  204. 

Auuitequedichagas,   custom  of  piercing  the 

lip  and  ears  among,  684. 
Aracaju  (city),  381,  883. 
AracarA,  foasiliferous  shales,  ftc.  of,  396. 
Araca^,  460 ;  country  in  Ticinity  of,  461. 
Aranaus,  tribe  of,  698. 
Aranha  carangu^ira  {Mygale)  of  Abrolhos, 

loU. 
Arara  {Psittaeus  macoa\  96. 
Araraitaguaba  (Arofa  macaw,  ita  stone,  guaba 

eat,  locality  so  called  from  a  stone  which  the 

parrots  are  said  to  eat),  516. 
Aratu  land  crab,  239. 
Ar6des  gold-mine,  645. 
Aricuri  palm  ( Cocos  seAwopAyiZa),  287. 
Arma^fto,  40. 
Arma^,  locality,  40 ;  a  tzylng-hoaM,  182, 188, 

184. 
Arms  of  Botocudos,  690. 
Aroeira  { Sehinus  terebintkifoUus)^  428. 
Arraial  da  Ghapada,  gold-washJngs  of,  497; 

their  present  condition,  161 ;  da  Conoelc&o, 

498 ;  da  Conquista,  265 ;  d'ltinga  (  Yg  or  Ay 

water,  and  ttnga  white),  165  ;  das  Queima- 

das,  want  of  ram,  323 ;  de  S&o  Qon^alo,  475. 
Arroio  dos  Ratos,  coal-mines  of,  520. 
Arrows  of  Botocudos,  591. 
Arsenical  pyrites,  540. 
Article,  definite,  use  of  befi>re  names  of  places 

in  Braril,  ix ;  use  of  before  name  Braiil,  TiiL 
Artoecurptts  BrazUiensis  Gom.,  246. 
As  Aieites,  116- 

Aspidorhynehus  Comptoni^  467,  468. 
Assahi  (Euterw  oUracea)^  425. 
Assu  (town),  452. 
Aatroearyum  Airi  Mart.,  216  ■ 
As  TroToadas,  144. 
AteUs,  286. 

AteUs  hypoxanthusy  95. 
Attalea  palm,  144 
Augite,  297. 
Ave-Lallemant,   Dr.,  on  coal-mines   of  Bio 

Grande  do  Sul,  620. 
Xeieennia,  social  plant,  256. 


B. 

Bahia,  description  of  point  on  which  city  is 
built,  333  ;  description  of  city,  884 ;  climate 
of,  837 ;  population,  886  jbay  and  harbor  o^ 
835 ;  exports  of,  835,  886 :  steamshh^  con- 
nections, 887;  Bahia  de  Todos  os  Santoet 
267 ;  compared  with  Bay  of  Rio,  272. 
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Bahia  Stmn  Navigation  Co..  887, 421. 
Bahia  and  3&o  Francisco  Railroad,  888 ;  geol- 
ogy of,  353. 
Bahia  de  Camamu  described,  262. 
Bahia  de  JBsplrito  Santo  described,  66 ;  depth 

of,  72 ;  littoral  fiiuna  of,  78 
Bahia  de  NoTa  Almeida,  86. 
Bahia  de  Santa  Crux.  85. 
Bahian  group,  556. 

Bahii,  isolated  hills  or  gndn  plain  at,  808. 
Bakues,  tribe  of,  583. 
Bawboo,  84, 141,  216. 

Barauna  (Melanozjlon),  aahea  OMd  in  tan- 
ning, 411. 
Barbacena,  4. 

Barbacena,  Visconde  de,  519. 
Barlaeus,  432 ;  on  mouth  of  Bio  Parabyba  do 

Norte,  442. 
Barnacles,  78. 
Barra  do  Jardim,  465. 
Barra  do  Commandatnba.  colony  at,  946. 
Barra  do  Rio  de  Contas,  260. 
Barra  do  PatiiM,  241. 
Bum  do  Poxim,  241. 
Barra  do  Rio  Grande,  width  of  8&o  Francisco 

▼alley  below,  332. 
Barra  do  Rio  de  S&o  Praneiaoo.  888. 
Barra  da  Yaxvda,  country  in  vicinity  of,  262. 
Barra  Secca,  106;  lands  at,  107  ;  cons()lidated 

beach,  107. 
Banviras  do  Siri,  tertianr  beds  o^  66. 
Barrel  quarts  at  Mlnas  Novas,  157* 
Barrigudo  trece,  91, 166, 251. 
Barro  vermelho,  514. 
Baiiin  of  Rio  Pamahyba  one  sided,  474. 
Bateia,  wooden  pan  for  washing  gold  and  <fi»- 

monds,  160. 
Batefl's  "The  Nataxalist  on  the  Amaionas," 

494. 
Beach  ridges,  118, 114, 116, 128 ;  formation  of, 

due  sometimes  to  storms.  220. 
Beach,  raised,  at  ^ntos,  507> 
Boaohes,  solidification  of,  at  Bahia,  842 :  at 

Rio  Vermclbo,  844  ;  at  the  Abrolhoa,  179. 
Beaches  soUaiiied,  189. 
Baturite,  460. 

Bats  bones  of,  in  caves  at  Lagda  Santa,  286. 
Bauhinia,  250. 
Bay  of  Rio,  description  of,  6 j  depth,  7 ;  shell 

deposits  of,  7 ;  corals  of,  7 ;  tide  of,  7,  8 ; 

saltness  of,  8 ;  entrance  to,  8 ;  once  filled 

with  tertiary  bods,  22. 
Beans,  120,  454. 
Beira-mar,  459. 
Behnonte,  173 ;  sand  plain  n^ar,  how  Ihrmed, 

235. 
Bemdftgo  meteorolite,  826. 
B«'n«vente,  harbor  of^  &c.,  60. 
Bignonia  Braziliensts^  98 ;  B.  Tuoma,  406 ; 

speciee  of,  social  plant,  266. 
Blotite,  447 

Birds,  bones  of,  in  eaves  at  Lagda  Santa,  286. 
Bi.«muth,  occurrence  of  in  auriferous  vein  at 

Cata  Branca,  545. 
Black  water  streams,  122,  217, 227. 
Blimienbach  on  skull  of  Botocodo,  687. 
BoaMlca,  cretaceous  sandstone  at,  derivmtiOD 

of  name,  398. 
BM  Vinta,  height  of  pass  of,  12, 26. 
Bolerio,  141. 

Bom  Flm,  cretaceous  strata  of,  846. 
Bone  of  whale  valuable  for  manure,  184 


Bones,  fossil,  in  eaves,  mode  of  oceoircueg  of, 
284 ;  immense  number  of  recent speciee,  285. 

Bone  caverns,  extent  of,  how  formed,  stalar* 
tites  uid  clay  deposits  in,  283  j  numUsr  of, 
284  :  of  Rio  das  Velhas,  280. 

Bodoque,  578. 

Bore  or  Pororoca,  486. 

Botocudos,  216.  bn;  origin  of  name.  679; 
stature  of,  578 ;  physical  chai«cteTi«ties  ol^ 
679;  number  of,  wo,  livelineM  of,  612, 
skulls  of,  585 ;  color  of,  588 ;  di.«like  of  cloth- 
ing  among,  690 ;  houses  of,  596 ;  food  of, 
696 ;  method  of  making  flie,  697 ;  cruelty  of, 
698  ;  treatment  of  wives  and  children,  59ct , 
religious  ideas  of,  699 :  ftineral  cu*toui»,  5W ; 
want  of  numerals,  604 ;  warfare  of,  6UU;  lan- 
guage of,  602 ;  Botoque,  or  lip  and  ear  om^ 
ment,  5f8,  583. 

Boulders,  scarcityof  in  drift,  24 ;  occurreoea 
of,  at  Tyuca,  28  -  80  ;  paucity  of,  owing  to 
decompoeition,  578 ;  boulders  of  deecmpMl- 
tion,  &H ;  at  Victoria,  how  formed,  69. 

Bows  of  Botocudo,  691. 

Braco  do  Norte  of  River  SAo  ftlatheoa,  117. 

Bra^o  do  Sul  of  Rio  S*o  Matheos,  117 

Brachiopods,  palseoic^o,  at  first  eachodn  ti 
the  Rio  Tapajos,  488. 

Brackish  streams,  256. 

Bradfpus  tntUutylu.\  94- 

Bradjfpiu  tarquatus,  94. 

Braganxa,  waste  of  land  on  hay  of;  491. 

Braxil,  derivation  of  name,  x ;  uae  of  artkto 
before  the  word,  viii. 

Bromeliaceous  plants,  249, 260 

Brunet,  I>r.,  272, 421 

Bngres,  578. 

Bnriti  palm  {MauHHa  vmifen\  277. 

Burning  of  forest,  injurious  eflecta  of,  78; 
change  of  flora  caused  by,  428. 

Burton,  276 ;  on  use  of  definite  ar^le  belbr* 
word  Braril,  viii;  on  Jacntinga,  636:  no 
occurrence  of  cocoa  palm  at  Brqo  do  Salgar 
do,  119. 

Byrsonema,  466. 


(kbbage  palm,  94. 

Cabral,  discovery  of  BiuH,  226. 

Car4o  (  Tkeolfroma  Cscdo),  120, 288, 244,  SG9, 

260,261. 
Cufaotirot^  eario  plantations,  244. 
Cachoclra  (Town),  272 

Cachoeira  (Bahia),  county  In  Tkinity  of,  329. 
Cachoeiras,  21. 
Cac6.  sunry  qnarti,  684. 
Cacti,  237 ;  arborescent,  16& 
rncfl6  whale,  182. 
Cabiuh«(airu  GuiiueiAis  L.),  270 
Oaititu,  94. 

CiOii  or  Cashew,  469,  466. 
Cajueira  {Anarardium  oeeidnUale),  116. 
Cniadium,  249. 
Calamite»t  625 

CaiamopUmns  cflindrieua^  468. 
Caldelroes,  814 ;  ofprobablejIaeialorlglB.SU. 

mastodon  remains  at,  Ss;  ocewrmca  m 


diamonds  In,  807. 
CalhAo,  162 
ChUitkrir^  96, 286. 
Camamu,  geology  of,  98I. 
Camassari,  geology  of  vicinity  of^  9SL 
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Campinas,  plains  ot  60ft 

Gampo,  section  at,  865. 

Campos,  city  o^  4o ;  Ticinitj  of,  47. 

Campos,  chazacier  of  thdr  flom  laigelj  doe 
to  fires,  a20. 

Campos  of  Alto  dos  Bois,  146 

Campos,  Liais's  picture  of,  290. 

Canal  uniting  UAcah^  with  Campos,  48 ;  be- 
twisen  CannaTieiras  and  Conunandatubft, 
246 ;  between  Rio  Dooe  and  Victoria  im- 
pnDbticAble.  80 ;  connecting  Rio  Jecu  with 
Victoria,  64 ;  prcyected  along  coast  south  of 
CaraTeUaa ,  m 

Candles  of  Carnahnba  wax,  468. 

Quulona  Candida  MUll.,  848. 

Canga,  gold  in,  686,  648. 

CannlbaJism  among  Botocudos,  600- 

Cansan^&o  (Jatropha  urens)^  260. 

CantagaUo.old  gold-mines  at,  60. 

Canon  of  the  Jequitinhonba,  168. 

Cape  Frio,  89 ;  height  of,  89. 

Capibara ( flye/rocAimui  Capabara).^. 

Capibara,  totOX  (Hydrocharus  sukulens),  267. 

Capoes,  146, 147 

Carapato  {Ixodes  rieinus)^  168, 166, 267 

Carapina,  82. 

Caravellas,  223. 

Carboniferous  in  Braiil,  663;  fossils,  occur- 
rence of.  on  Quapor6  and  Btfamord,  488. 

Cariocmr,  291,  466. 

Camadeiras,  feTer  of  Upper  8&o  FranriMo,  292. 

Camahubft  palm  (Copemieia  eeri/era),  de- 
scription of,  462, 446,  469,  460,  461 ;  wax  of, 
468. 

Camirora  more  abundant  in  Post  Tertiary 
than  at  present,  288. 

Camelian,  631 

Carmsco,  147,  268,  429. 

Cascalho,  meaning  of  word,  61 ;  aurilbrous, 
of  Mlnas  Nova  region,  169 ;  auriferous,  at 
Jaragui,  612. 

Cascate  Grande,  27 

CoMtu  Madagascarinaii  (C  Cameo)^  at  Os 
Busiofi,  39. 198,  206 

Castelnan,  496, 601, 604 ;  on  chapada  diaman- 
Mna,  807 ;  on  whale  flsherr  at  Bahia,  186. 

Cata  Brunca  gold-mines,  644 ;  auriferous  rein 
at,  646. 

Gatinga  de  Porco  (tree),  ashes  used  in  tanning, 

Catingas,  144, 161, 260, 261, 296, 822, 462. 

Cattle  and  cattle  fiuendas  in  Prorinoe  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Norte,  464. 

CaTia  ( Calogenys  rupestris),  267 ;  bones  of,  in 
cares,  286. 

Caxhnba  Nora,  446. 

Caxoeira  do  Anffplim,  168 :  do  Campo,  bone 
caros  at,  281,  286 ;  de  Dorma,  167  ;  da  Fa- 
rinha,  168 ;  do  Inferno,  88, 169. 

Caxoeiriuha  do  Jequitinhonba,  171. 

Cachoeira  de  Paulo  AfTonso,  distance  from  the 
sea,  Hnlfeld's  description  of,  414 ;  Liais  on, 
416,  418;  compared  with  thom;  of  Salto 
Grande  on  the  Jequitinhnnha,  417  ;  Burton 
on,  418 ;  compared  with  Ningara,  418. 

Caxoeiriuha  do  Rio  Pardo,  242 

Caxoeira  de  Santa  Anna,  160. 

Canl,  226,  430,  486 ;  on  mastodon  remains, 
261 ;  on  foaiii  bones,  280 

Cebus,  96. 

Cerropia,  94 ;  social  plant,  266. 

C«ixo  cedzela,  M,  261, 469. 

26  • 


Cemeterio  of  the  Abrolhos,  180. 

Centipede,  876. 

Cerataes  Harttii^  886 ;  C.  {Amm.)  Pierdenaiis 
Yon  Bnch,  888. 

Cereus,  250,^,  407,  428. 

Ceritkium^  229. 

Cffmu,  96. 

Cervus  rufiu,  fossil  with  megatharium,  ke., 
286. 

Cervus  iimplieicomit  found  with  megatheri- 
um, fcc,  286. 

Cesalpina  ecAiitafa,  94 

Chalcedony,  631. 

C7uuna^2SU 

Chandless,  600,  603 ;  discorcry  of  Mosasauri* 
an  and  turtle  ronains  on  the  Purus,  494 

Chapada,  meaning  of  term,  182 ;  at  Agua  da 
Nora,  1^,  160 ;  magnificent  riew  from  edge 
of,  160. 

Chapada  Dlamantina,  geology  of,  296 ;  height 
of,  801 ;  da  Mangabeiza,  «)7 ;  at  Santa  Rita, 
144 ;  do  Sincori,  806 ;  between  Sucuriii  and 
Agua  Si^,  16& 

Chapadas  of  Piauhy,  474 ;  of  Rio  Jequitin- 
honba, 166,  168 ;  of  Rio  do  S&o  Franoi»co, 
277,  291 ;  between  the  banins  of  the  Tocan- 
tins  and  8io  Francisco,  499. 

Chapadlo  de  Santa  Maria,  499 ,  do  Urucuia, 
499. 

Chapefaraes.  211, 212,  213 ;  dangerous  to  nari- 
gation,  201 :  distribution  of,  211 ;  mode  of 
growth  of,  199;  coalescence  to  form  reefo, 
200 ;  appearance  of,  200 

Chamias,  custom  of  picrring  Up  and  ears,  684 

Chelonia  Myda»,  112, 113. 

Chiefe,  Botocudo,  692. 

t'hiqoe-Chique,  cactus,  408:  town,  origin  of 
name,  3U9;  occurrence  of  diamonds  near, 
807 

CMamydothtriwm^  286. 

Chlorite,  828. 

Chloiite  slate,  299. 

Chrome  localities  in  Goyas,  608. 

CidariSf  3bb. 

GadoeyclMs  Gari/n^n,  468. 

Claussen,  Mr.,  281. 

Clays  of  Amaaonian  formation,  488. 

Clays  of  Tertiary,  67, 124,  226. 

Clay-eating  among  Botocudos  and  Braiilians, 

Clar-siate,  161,  298.  328,  464, 600 ;  auriferous, 
distribution  of.  662. 

Clay -slates,  anriiemus,  of  Braiil,  resemblance 
borne  to  the  gnld-bearing  rocks  of  Nora 
Scotia,  661 ;  probably  Lower  Silurian,  6ol ; 
auriferous  reins  in,  6o3 ;  absence  of,  in  eosoic 
of  BraiU,  649. 

Climate  of  campos,  268 ,  of  Cear4,  468 ;  molfit- 
ness  of.  dependent  on  fortwts,  321 ;  of  Co- 
Ionia  Leopoldina,  nnhcolthiness  of,  217 ; 
of  Fernando  de  Noronhn,  439;  of  Msmn- 
h&o,  486 ;  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  464 ; 
of  Sfto  Francisco  below  fells,  420 ;  of  Pt* r- 
nambuco,  429,  of  Rio  Docc,  96;  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Norte,  441;  of  Lower  Sfto  Fran- 
cisco, 420. 

Coal,  Candiota,  report  on,  by  Mr.  Ginty,  628 , 
ibcilities  for  mining  in  Rio  Grande  do  8nl, 
626;  cost  of^  627;  said  to  occur  on  Rio 
Piauhy,  380 

Coal  Basin  on  Rio  Jacuahy,  630;  on  Rio  S&o 
Sep«,  629 ;  of  Rio  Tubwfto,  619 

MM 
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Coai-znlnes  of  Rio  Onmde  do  Sal,  discoTery 

of,  019. 
CochinMl,  408,  464. 
Uocoa  palui  ( Cocos  nueifera)^  distribution  of, 

&e.,  118, 1^,  271, 481,  43i  ;  oU  of,  2S8. 
Cocos  corojiata  Mart.,  2i^6  ;   C.  fl*xuosa.\i&  \ 

C.  nuei/era,  difitribution  of,  &c.,  118;   C. 

schizophylla,  237,  2»8. 
Coffee,  79, 101, 123,  244,  261, 266,  469 ;  export 

of,  from  Bahia  for  year  1864  -  66, 396 ;  plao- 

tatlou  of  Campbaa^i,  614 ;  of  the  Colonia  L«o- 

poldinat  excellence  of,  217. 
Colonia  do  Guandu,  90 ;  Leopoldina,  217 ;  do 

Mucury,  bintory  and  prenent  state  of,  131 ; 

de  Santa  Leopoldina,  78 ;   porerty  of  soil, 

79 ;  de  Santa  Isabel,  66 ;  de  Santa  Maria,  76 ; 

de  Santa  Tberesa,  618 ;  do  Uruou,  produc- 
tions, clinuite,  scenery,  &c.,  133. 
Colony,  American,  on  Jequitinbooha,  172 ;  on 

Rio  Doce,  106. 
Color  of  skin  ligbter  in  ibreit-dwelUng  tribes, 

688. 
ComattUa,  62. 
Commercio,  806. 
Cum  pass,  miner's,  630. 
Contrlomorate.  242,  301 ,  462 ;  cretaceous,  854 ; 

t<Ttiary  at  Agoa  da  Nova,  160. 
CoTiKonhas  do  Campo,  gold  at,  644. 
CoHocarffus,  social  plant,  266. 
Consolidated  beach  at  As  Pedias,  113 ;  at  Bar- 

ra  Secca,  107 ;  at  mouth  of  Rio  Parahyba 

do  Norte,  442 ;  at  Ouarapary,  62 ;  of  Por- 

nambuco,  484  *,  at  the  islands  of  the  Abrol- 

ho^,  179. 
C!opat/fra  officinalis^  98. 
Co(K>land,  Mr.,  142,  242. 
Copocabana,  gneiss  of,  10. 
Coj>{ier,  472 ;  boulder,  found  near  Cachocixa, 

diK) ;  locaUties  for,  in  Brasil,  800  ;  sulphate 

and  other  salts  of,  488. 
Corals  at  Itamaraca,  437 ;  dead,  near  Rio  Sant^ 

Antonio,  284:  distribution  of  on  submerged 

border  of  Recife  do  Lixo,  210 ;  used  for  man- 

ufiicturing  into  time,  213. 
Coral  banks  near  Ilba  Itaparica,  269 ;  in  Bay 

ofCamamu,26&;  dead, in Lagoa near llhvos, 

ConUltlands,  211,212. 

Coral  reefs,  height  of  edge  of,  209 ;  In  ricinity 
of  Pemambuco,  214;  near  Camamu,  213; 
around  Quicppe  Island,  213;  of  Abrulhoi*, 
187 :  of  Pernambuco,  188 ;  of  Macci5, 188.213, 
425  ;  near  Capo  8&o  Koque,  188  :  of  Rocchs, 
214  ;  off  Periperi ,  213 ;  of  Santa  Barbara  dos 
Abrolhos,  192 :  species  that  contribute  most 
to  build  up,  214  ;  raised  border  to,  composed 
of  barnacles,  sorpulie,  fcc,  206  ;  submerged 
burder  of,  205. 

Corcorado,  description  of,  9 ;  magnifloenoo  of 
▼iewr  from,  11. 

Com,  162. 

Coroa  Vermelha,  211. 

rnronula^  112. 

Corrt'go  de  Santo  Tgnacio,  diamonds  in,  807. 

Ooti>;ipej  cretaceous  tocks  at,  8S0. 

Cotinguiban  frmup,  f>o6. 

Cotton,  226,  3:^6.  4il,  442,  448,  459,  486;  of 
Calhio,  excellent  qiuiltty  of,  162 ;  of  Per^ 
nambuco,  quality  of,  431 ;  of  Rio  Orande  do 
Norte,  462  ;  value  of,  exported  from  Bahla 
during  year  1804  -  H6,  83ti ;  flictorv,  266. 

Cmbs,  burrows  made  by,  in  shales,  &>3. 


Cntthens,  457. 

Crato,  4<j0, 463. 

CVojr,  96. 

Cretaceous,  of  Abrolhoi,  175 ;  of  MooieRmto 
and  Ticinity  of  Bahia,  846 ;  beds  at  Bahia 
of  fresh-water  origin,  368 ;  soils  of  Bahia, 
872 j  near  Araagu,  883;  at  SlarolOn,  3t»4; 
fossils  described,  386 ;  at  and  near  Penedu, 
896;  limestones  at  Proprii,  4(4  ;  of  Itantar- 
c4,  487:  Parahyba  do  Norte,  446;  fos^U 
fishes  of  Ceari,  466.  476 ;  of  Puma,  4M ; 
lUsum^,  666. 

Crocodilus  Harttii  Marsh,  855. 

Crustaceans,  abundance  of,  on  leeft;  list  of 
species  occurring  on  the  Abrolhos  reelk, 
203 ;  list  of  species  oooorrlng  elsewhere  in 
Bnuil,208. 

Crysobtryh^  161, 164. 

CuiabA,  600 ;  diamonds  at,  604. 

Curimataes  (fish),  899. 

Curitiba,  617. 

CWcttia,  376. 

Cutia  {Dasyprocta)y  94. 

Ctfprtra  exanthema ^  40. 

dyjn-is  (7)  AUportiana  Jones,  848 ;  C.  etmmkata 
J  ones,  348 ;  C.  (?)  MonaemUtnais  Jones,  848. 


D. 

Dance  of  Botocudos,  601. 

Darwin  on  phosphate  incrustation  of  Abrol- 
hos. 178 ;  on  corals  of  Bimiil,  187 ;  on  Island 
of  Fernando  de  Noroniia,  437. 

Date  pahu,  426. 

Davis,  Dr.  J.  Barnard,  on  aknll  of  Botocndo, 
686. 

D'Archlac,  carboniferoos  roclcs  In  Bolirfa,  664. 

De  Beaumont,  KUe,  on  the  gneiss  of  the  Serxm 
do  Mar,  648. 

Decomposition  of  gneiss,  24 ;  Danrin,  Agasaii, 
Pis»i.4,  Ileusser,  and  Claras  on,  21;  cause 
of,  26,  26. 

Decomposition  of  rocks  In  India  and  North 
America,  26. 

IK<composition,  drift  not  reftrable  to,  663. 

Decomposed  rock  separate  between  drift  aiid 
(Asily  distinguished,  564. 

Deer  of  Campos,  147. 

D(>nd6  (EUris  Guineensis),  270,  426. 

DiMiudation,  subaerial,  effK>ts  of,  33 

D'Orblgny  on  gneisses  of  Bolivia,  648. 

D'Osery,  on  (Jata  Branca  mine,  546. 
,  Dusterro,  619. 

IK*vonian  rocks  in  Bradl,  558. 

DiamantifrrouH  rock  tnm  cbapada,  80^ 

Diamantino,  6(K),  504. 

Diamantina,  diamonds  at,  156. 

Diamonds,  discovery  of,  at  Dlamaatiaa,  156; 
mode  of  occurrence  of,  at  Chapada  DlamaA- 
tina,  302-509;  yield  of,  at,  9^;  of  Sln- 
cora,  8lN) ;  of  P^tanga,  Bahia,  mode  of  oc- 
currence of  and  method  of  washing.  8il9 ; 
probable  source  of,  870;  localities  Ibr  In 
Oovax,  603 ;  occuzrence  of  in  Province  of 
P%ran&,  618. 

Didelphys^  94. 

Dinosanrian  remains,  eretaeeoai,  Bahla,  856 

Diorite,  296. 

Diplorf^  absence  of,  in  BTaiU^214. 

Dtptothemium  monhmifm,  SSi. 

Disthene,  826. 
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Dolphin,  speoiM  of,  found  in  the  Axagoayft, 
602. 

Dom  P«dro  n.,  the  Emperor,  geological  obier- 
yations  of,  85. 

Dom  Pedro  11.  Ballroed,  geological  obeerra- 
tioQB  on,  14 

Dom  Pedro,  North  d'El-Bel  Company,  542. 

Drawingf,  Indian,  297,  SOi. 

Drift  on  ChntagaUo  iiailroad,  20 ;  of  Rio,  28, 
561 ;  at  Tyuca,  27 ;  of  Victoria,  69 ;  on  Phila- 
delphia road,  132 ;  at  Alto  dos  Bou.  145 ;  near 
Faienda  da  Lagoa,  148 ;  near  Calhlo,  151 ; 
of  Minae  Nova  and  Ticinity,  mode  of  occur- 
rence of  gold  in,  160 ;  at  fiahla,  841 ;  once 
continuouH  down  to  the  surftee  of  the  sea, 
842 ;  on  Bahia  Railroad,  866 ;  on  Lower  Sao 
FnuiciM:o,  419 ;  of  Ceardt,  469 ;  on  S&o  I>auIo 
Railroad,  508 ;  of  Patagonia,  558 ;  R^ume 
of  arguments  to  proTe  existence  of  in  Braxil, 
558 ;  distribution  of  in  Brasil,  561 ;  clays  of, 
totally  unlike  thoee  of  the  tertiary,  568 ;  for- 
mer extension  down  to  leyel  of  sea,  572. 

Drought  in  Ceara,  469. 

Dry  season,  abundance  of  lifb  durine,  155. 

Dual  form  in  Botocudo  language,  60i. 

Dunes,  124, 882, 845, 880, 8S2.  S4 ;  in  ProTince 
of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  455 ;  Cear&,468. 


B. 


Ears,  perfbration  of,  by  Potocndos,  how  per- 
formed, 582. 
Ear-plug,  583. 
Eekinaster  crassispina^  G2. 
Echinom^tra  Michelini  Desor,  62,  206,  214; 

nests  of,  in  rork  at  island  of  Maric^s,  86. 
Edwards,  Prof.  A.  M.,  on  turba  of  Camamu, 

268. 
Eggs  of  loggerhead  turtle,  110. 
Elephants  in  Post  Tertiary  in  Bnudl,  288. 
Elevation  of  coast  within  recent  times,  cTidenoe 

of,  at  Rio,  85. 
EmbaUba  ( Ctcropia),  94. 
Bma  {Rhea  Amerieana)^  146, 25^ 
jB^op«  emctrginatus^  occurrence  of,  at  Bio 

Sant'  Antonio,  235. 
Bngeriickmung,  577. 
Entomoatraea,  cretaceous,  847, 848. 
Entre  Montes  (lilbige),  411. 
Eoaoic  rocks,  occurrence  of  gold  in,  582 ;  dbi- 

tribution  of,  in  Bnuil,  547 ;  of  Veneiuela 

and  Quiana,  550. 
Brttmockelyx  imbritata^  notes  on,  112. 
EnoeauUm^  428. 
Erosion,  topographical  futures  produced  by, 

in  moist  and  wooded  region,  818. 
Erratics,  489. 

Escadlnhas,  Cachoeira  das,  89. 
Estreito  on  Jeqoltinhonba,  166. 
Estancia,  Geology  of  Ticinlty  of,  879. 
Estherians,  445. 
Eugenia^  249. 
Euniefn  kumilit   Edw.  and  Haime,  62,  74, 

196, 229. 
Escporto  of  city  of  Bahia  during  year  1864-65, 

F. 

Falls  of  Paulo  AfTonso,  414 ;  of  Jequitinhonha, 
170. 


Fwhiha.  120 ;  exportation  of,  flrom  Bio  de  Con- 

tas,26L 
Farrancho,  167. 

Faults,  apparent  absence  of,  448. 
Fauna,  marine,  of  Brasil,  resemblance  to  that 

of  West  Indies,  198. 
FaunsB,  comparison  of  Brasilian  radiate  IStuna 

with  the  West  ludian,  214. 
Favia  eon/erta  Verr.,  194 ;  F.  graviia  Yerr., 

194 ;  F.  UptopMyUa,  207. 
Feira  da  Conceicao,  country  in  Ticinlty  of,  322. 
Fetis  concotor,  95,  286 ;  F.  maeroura^  95 ;  F. 

onfa^  95 ;  P.  pardalis,  95 ;  F.  mt/u,  286 ; 

F.  protopantker,  287. 
Ferns,  fossil,  of  Candiota  coal-mines,  522. 
Faaenda  do  Caplt&o  Grande.  117 ;  do  Tenente 

Uonorio  Ottoni,  drift  in  Ticinlty  of,  148 ;  at 

EeciaTania,  tninwim^  number  of  bones  in 

caTe  at,  285. 
Fe^fto  (beans),  79. 
Feij6  on  structure  of  Serra  da  Tbiapaba,  457 ; 

on  gold  of  Ceari,  472. 
FeTers  of  Rio  Doce,  b8 ;  of  S&o  Matheoe,  118 ; 

on  the  Jequitinhonha,  cause  of,  169. 
Fiddle  crabs,  28U. 

Fires,  effect  of,  on  Tcgotation,  83, 820, 876. 
Fish,  excellenco  of  Brazilian,  ISO;  fossil,  347, 

858, 354,  855, 359,  871,  884,  445,  466, 4i7. 
Fisheries  of  Espirito  SSanto,  richness  of,  81. 
Fishery  of  Garoupa  in  Abrolhos  re(^on,  185. 
Flemingites  Pettroanus  Carrutiiers,  524. 
Fletcher,  ReT.  J.  C,  514. 
Folds,  reTeraed,  in  Eoioic,  660. 
Forbes  on  Siluria  of  BoUTia  and  Peru,  662. 
Forest,  luxuriance  of,  on  Rio  Doce,  98 ;  on  Bio 

Pardo,  245. 
Forests,  belt  of,  coincidence  with  belt  of  rains, 

819 ;  losing  their  hold,  8^ng  way  to  cam- 

po«,  819;  effect  of  fires,  820 ;  decomposition 

dependent  on  forests,  S20. 
Fortaleia  (city),  location  and  population  of, 

460. 
Fossils  (foreign),  carried  hi  ballast,  necessity 

of  caution,  26&. 
Fossils  of  Siluria  in  BoUTia  and  Peru,  562. 
Fossil  bones,  280,  811;  pUnts  of  Abrolhos, 

176 ;  plants  of  carboniferous,  628 ;  shells  of 

recent  species  in  reef  rock  at  Porto  Seguro, 

229;  shells,  reptilian  remains,  fcc,  in  cre- 
taceous of  Monserrate,  845;  of  cretaceous 

of  Maro'itn,  385 ;  shells  near  Propri4,  404. 
Frade  de  Macah^,  height  of,  42 ;  de  Itap^me- 

rim,  height  of,  68 ;  de  S&o  Leopardo,  68. 
FrancylTania,  location,  history  of,  &c.,  96. 
Freshet  (annual'  of  Sfto  Francisco,  4S0. 
Frigate-bird   {Taehfpetes  aquilina).  cemetexy 

of  the,  180. 
Frogs,  bones  of,  in  caves,  275. 
Fruita  p&o  {Artoearpus  inci.%a\  246. 
Funeral  customs  of  Botocudos,  609. 


Q. 

Galena,  448, 472. 

Oamella  {beUeia),  612. 

Gamellas,  Indian  tribe,  custom  of  piercing  lip 
and  ear,  584. 

Gardner  on  mythical  reef,  189;  note  on  Pi- 
ranha, 400 ;  Paper  on  the  Interior  of  the 
ProTinee  of  CearA,  460  ;  probably  wrong  in 
referring  the  sandstone  of  Piauhy  and  C^A 
to  the  cretaceous,  476. 
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Omrnetii,  18, 21, 49, 60. 161. 

Oarrafto,  near  Rio  ItoMtpuuiai  bel^^t  of,  68. 

GuTia,  height  of,  10- 

Oaadnelll,  Signora,  129. 

Gelasimus  MairaeoaniLatnin%,2S9]  Q.paha- 
tru  EdwanlM.  290. 

Ctenipapo,  blacE  color,  ftuniahed  by,  689. 

Gtojfroya^  4U8. 

Gerber,  8. 

GeniMui  coloniste  at  Santa  Clara,  182. 

Gibbs,  Hon.  George,  584. 

Glaciated  surfiiceH.  character  of,  24. 

Glacier  of  Pacatuba,  4tiB ;  of  the  Amaionaa, 
490. 

Glacial  phenomeiia  of  Patagonia,  568 

Gtyptodon,  286. 

GnelM,  1,  4,  9, 12,  18,  24.  25.  48,  60.  62,  68, 
61.  67,  90,  96,  129,  188,  185. 148, 166, 166, 
let,  168,  ITU,  261.  269,  '2m,  296,  812,  818, 
«a,  828,  824,  888,  340,  84JO,  872,  406,  446, 
449,  468,  461,  462,  468,  474,  600,  601,  549, 
660. 

God,  Botoeudoii,  dentitution  of  belief  in,  600. 

Goitre  in  Brazil,  830. 

Gold,  297,  448,  471,  497,  608,  518 ;  at  Canta- 

KiUo,  60 ;  on  the  Rio  Maugarahy,  77 ;  on 
io  do  CaMtello,  59 ;  in  drift  at  Sucurlu, 
168:  of  vicinity  of  Hinaa  KoTaa,  ancient 
metiiod  of  working,  160 ;  abundance  of. 
In  Minac  Nova  reg\on,  not  yet  exhausted, 
166,  161 ;  probable  cjdftence  of,  in  tertiary 
depoeit«  in  Brazil,  162;  mode  of  occurr- 
ence of,  in  Parahyba  do  Norte.  448 ;  at  Villa 
daa  LarraA  da  Mangabeira,  468 ;  minen  of 
Jarngui,  618;  of  Brazil,  age  of,  682;  dis- 
tribution of,  in  Brazil,  6fiE2;  mode  of  oc- 
currence at  Morro  Veiho,  687;  of  Morro 
Velho  inTi«ible  in  the  ore,  541 :  mode  of  oc- 
currence of,  at  RoMia  Grande,  542 ;  red,  542, 
516;  of  Gongo  ikwo,  641;  color  of,  542. 
(See  Chap.  XVIII.) 

Gorgonia  gracilis  Verrlll,  209. 

Goyabeirn,  47. 

Granite,  296, 600. 

Grai^,  460. 

Graphite,  448.  468,  472,  626. 

Gnizina  {Phatton),  180. 

Grpenstone ,  328. 

Gnvn  turtle,  112. 

GriM)llta«,  161. 

Ouarapary,  harbor  of,  68. 

Gnarapuara,  gnid  at,  513. 

Ouayaiia^  Tertiary  rockn  of,  498. 

Guavnniu.  or  Gu4inumu  {Cardiosoma  Gwofi- 
humi),  m 

Gullies  foruiod  by  rainK,  158. 

Guriri  {Dij^othtmium  maritimum  Hart.), 
237 ;  a  MM-ial  plant,  256. 

Gypsum,  471. 

H. 

Halfeld,  414 :  on  mastodon  remains  found  near 

Pnulo  AtfonK>,  41K. 
Harbor  of  Ilhi^s  258:  of  Maceid,  425;  of 

Pemambnco,  436. 
Han>ii,  95. 

H*haMr/ra  npfrta  Verr.,  207, 218, 209. 
Heheonia.  94.  249. 
lii>iiim'io)i(>n,  Dr.  Virgilio,  wction  across  the 

JtHfuitinhonha  rallev,  188;  on  the  Serra  da 

Chapada,  3U0w 


HeniMr  and  Clans,  684. 

"*  Uighlandu  of  Biasil,''  276. 

Hills  or  Serru,  isolatad,  on  BiaMluiw  pMs, 

810. 
Holothorians,  62. 
Hoplopkonu,  286. 

UomctCone,  hills  of,  near  ToRa  da  Benm,  812. 
Uouiies  of  Botocudos.  606. 
Humboldt  on  name  Bn^,  z ;  on  diatribotioB 

of  cocoa  palm,  120 ;  on  social  plants,  2S6l 
Humpback  whalee,  181. 
Hunt,  Dr.  T.  8terry,  on  lAurentian  of  BraiQ, 

660. 
Hyatt,  Alpheuff,  on  cretaceous  fboils  from 

Marotm,  885. 
Hymenoghrgia  (  Gurgonia)  quertifoHa,  62, 74, 

I. 

ic^,4eo. 

Iguape  ( Yg  water,  gua  of  Tarled  color,  p4  wi^y. 
Mart),  fertility  of  ricinity  of; 271. 

Ilex  Paraguay ensis,  517. 

Hha  do  Paquft4,  das  Cobras,  do  Goremador, 
£nxada,  6 ;  do  Lima,  46 ;  EKcalrada,  Ran, 
68 ;  do  Boi,  decomposing gnciiis,  70 ;  Baleeiro, 
corals  of  <4 ;  de  Santa  Barbara  dos  Abrol- 
hw,  175  Redonda  dos  Abrolhns,  178 ;  Ita- 
parica,  267,  coral  banks  of,  213;  Grande, 
258;  Pequena,  258;  Boyapeba,  266;  doa 
Fradres,  267 ;  Itamarari,  437  ;  de  Fernando 
de  Noronha,  487;  do  Bananal,  6(6;  de 
Quioppe,  528. 

Ilhas  de  Haricas.  evidence  of  recent  rise  oC  85, 
86 ;  de  Santa  Anna,  41 ;  dos  Paeotes,  71. 

Ilh^os,  258. 

Imbuzeiro  {Sp*ndi<u  tuberosa  Arr.),  828. 

Implements,  human,  in  bone  caverns,  286; 
of  Botocudos.  602. 

IndaiA  Ftthn,  144  ;   {AttaUa  eompta  Mart), 

Ing&,'94, 116,  240  ;  gneiss  at,  446. 
Inoeeramus  in  cretaceous  near  Araoi^a,  884. 
IlH^  (Tucoma),  94. 
Ipecacuanha,  460. 
Jpowtra  Httoralis,  287. 
Iron  ore,  68, 290, 801,  407, 447,  603, 515, 635. 
Iron  mioeM  and  works  of  Yiianema,  515. 
Island  of  Victoria,  66 ;  height  of.  67. 
Italiapuana  {Hy  water,  taba  Tillage,  apmam 

round?) 
Itablrite  and  Jacutinga  aoriferous,  688. 
Itabirite,  584. 

Itacolumi,  height  of,  8 '  (Maranh&o),  484. 
Itacolumito,  541.  646;  the  term  loosely  oni- 

ployed,  882 :  p>ld  in,  688. 
Italpins  reef,  25 <. 

Itamb^  (ltd  stone,  and  f^imbi  rough). 
Itanhaem  (Ita  stone,  and  nhttng  speak,  cefa»> 

ing  rock). 
Itapaglpe,  884. 
Itapitinga  (reef),  258. 
Itaptian  (ita  rock,  apuan  round),  d46k 
ItatiaioMu,  Pico  de,  2 ;  height  of,  & 
Itu  (Itu  or  Ytu  a  faU),  gold  at,  610k 


J. 

Jacaiandi  (Agnonm  StaxUiensU),  96, 

246,  261,  460. 
Jacar6,  salt  deposlU  of,  829 
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Jaotkus  {BamaU)  tnuoetpkaiuSf  96. 
JagiMilpe,  268. 

Jack  tree  {Artoearjna  BnuiKeims  Oom A  346. 
JacobUut,  charmcter  of  countfj  in  ridiu^  of, 

812 ;  clinukte  of;  817. 
JacupembA  {Ptndope  morail)*  06. 
Jacutinga,   deriT&tlon    of    name,   688;    de- 

■eribed,  684,  685;  gold  in,  free,  686;  at 

Gongo  Soco,  641. 
JaoM0,  Hi^r  0.  C,  607, 614, 684. 
Janahaba.  874. 

Janebon,  bad  spirit  of  Botoendoa,  609. 
Jangada8|^umber  of,  in  ProTinoe  of  Pernam- 

baco,  482. 
Januaria,  aait  lieks  of,  830. 
Jaiagul,  port  of  Maceid,  426 ;  gold-minea  of, 

Mawe'B  account  of,  611* 
Jatropha,  249. 

Jequi4,  tertiary  bloflb  of,  422. 
Jiporock,  tribe  of,  606 ;  Botocndo  chief,  694. 
Joaaeiro,  827, 406. 
Jundiahy,  618. 
Jurawlc  rocks  not  yet  known  in  Bradl,  664 ; 

of  Andes,  664. 
Jorupenoem,  bead  of  naTigatlon  of  Axagnaya, 
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EidiMyera^  291. 

KJoekkenmoeddings  on  the  Ilia  do  GoTema- 

dor,  6 ;  at  Santos,  6 ;  at  Santa  Crus,  6, 86. 
Knobe,  isolated,  on  lake  plain,  816. 
Koloshians  of  Alaska,  custom  of  piercing  the 

Up,  684. 
Kuparack,  sknll  of,  deicribed,  684. 
Kyanite,  146. 

L. 

Laoerda,  Dr.  de,  887, 421. 

Lagte de  Freltas,  11 ;  delfaTie4,87;  flaquaro- 
ma,  87  ;  Aramama,  88 ;  F«la,  44 ;  do  Cam- 
peUo,  46 ;  Marob4,  66 ;  Jacan^,  88 ;  Jupa- 
ran&a,  its  depth,  color  of  water,  tertiary 
beds,  100;  do  Arieo,  108;  de  Monaerras, 
106;  Tapada,  107;  Mariricu,  116;  OaTatt, 
227  ;  do  Braco,  near  Belmonte,  286 ;  Santa, 
281 :  at  Jacobina  on  the  Sfto  Vranoiseo.  409 ; 
da  Pedra,  mastodon  remains  in,  418;  do 
Norte,  Alageas,  422;  do  Sol,  A]ag9as,422; 
Paramigoi,  474. 

Lagoons  along  coast,  (brmatlon  of,  44. 

lAke  Plahi  of  Bahia,  814 ;  lakes  of,  814. 

lAmelrfto,  76> 

Lands  of  Rio  das  Velhas,  290. 

language  of  Botoeudos,  602;  slmpUclty  of 
grammatical  structure  of,  608. 

Lapa  Vermelha.  282. 

Laurentian  rocks,  447,  448 ;  reaemblanoe  be- 
tween BraslUan  gneisses  and  LaoNatlan  of 
Canada,  649. 

Leiwrus^  249. 

Lead,  sulphate  ofl  chromate  of,  snlphlde  of; 
carbonate  of;  chioro-Dhoepha(e  of,  448. 

Leather-back  turtle,  112. 

Leaves,  shedding  of,  by  catlnga  woods  in  dnr 
season,  822 ;  rapid  growth  of;  on  approach 
of  wet  neason .  822. 

UcythU,  94, 249. 

Leite,  Dr.  Franca,  his  colony  on  the  Bk> 
Doce,  96. 

Lengoas  custom  of  piercing  Up  and  ears,  684. 


Lencdes,  diamond  washings  at,  807 

Unhares.  fertlU^  of  lands  near,  108. 

Llaards,  Dones  of,  in  caTems,  286. 

Lepidotutt  847. 

Lepidatut  IcmiMireu,  468. 

Llianas,  260.  L.  Jnparania  (/hi,  a  fh)g,  pom- 
nd,  sea  or  lake),  deecribed,  99 ;  compared 
with  Ukes  of  Alagdas,  422. 

Uals  on  height  of  Piedade,  8;  on  Sio  Francis- 
co, 276 ;  on  the  gold-minea  of  BraiU,  646* 

Legs  of  Botocndo,  thinness  of,  679. 

LIcuH  palm,  266, 428. 

Ugnite,  471. 

Lime  manuihctured  fnm  corals.  218. 

Lhnestone  at  Ypiranga,  16 ;  at  Oantagallo^l ; 
of  coral  reeft,  198 ;  of  Sfco  Frandsoo,  279 ; 
of  Bio  das  Velhas,  281 ;  at  Halhada,  296 ; 
eaat  of  Chapada  Dlamantina;  plain  in 
Western  Bahia,  810:  aridity  of,  817;  at 
Kstancia,  880;  at  Parahyba  gold-mines, 
447 ;  near  Crato,  464 ;  almont  enure  absence 
of;  from  Laurentian  of  BraiU,  661. 

Linhares,  Rio  Dooe  at,  97 ;  massap6  soils,  97 ; 
situation  of.  99 ;  tertiary  beds  at,  99. 

Linekia  omitkoput  LUtken,  214. 

Up,  perlbration  of,  by  Botoeudos,  how  per- 
formed, 682 :  ornament,  688. 

Littorma.  229. 

Lixo,  Becilb  do,  202. 

Liauds,  abundance  of,  on  Abndhos,  180. 

Lode,  Descubrldora,  Parahyba,  4^;  Lima, 
447 ;  B6a  Bspexanea,  448. 

Loggerhead  turtle  (Tkalasaoehelys  eamoMo), 
abundance  o^at  Barra  Secca,  notes  on,  lOe. 

Lund,  Dr.  P.  W.,  on  bone  oaTems  of  Braiil, 
281. 
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Macah4  and  Campos  CaoM,  48. 

Hacambamba,  beach  of,  89. 

Bfaeambira,  407, 441. 

Maeeap^,  loealitT  fbr  fbasU  fbhes  in  Ceari,  466. 

Idaoei-S  Beef,  218 ;  topography  and  geology  of 

the  Tlcinity,  422 ;  citv  and  harbor,  426. 
Uaehacalis,  Tillage  of,  167. 
Maerauehenia^  2w. 

Blae^jd,  discoTery  of  diamonds  at,  806. 
Madreporat  absmoe  of,  IktMn  Brarilian  polyp 

Ihuna,  214. 
Uadi^,  female  whalca  with  young  calves, 

XcHt. 

MetandritM^  absence  of,  flrom  Brailllan  polyp 
fkuna,  214. 

Mirstriehtitn^  494. 

Magalhies,  Dr.  Conto  de,  602. 

Magnesia,  471. 

Maquin^,  gold-mine  of,  648. 

Maiae,  79, 142. 

Malaphyr,  631. 

Malhada,266. 

Mammals,  number  of  fbesil  species  disromed 
by  Claussen  and  Luod  In  the  bone  caTenui 
of  Braail,  286 ;  remains  of  recent  speciefi  of, 
found  oeeurrlng  with  extinct  species.  286. 

Blammalian  Ihuna  richer  in  the  post  tertiary 
than  now,  286;  of  true  South  American 
type,  287 ;  not  richer  in  geneim  formerly, 
287 ;  richness  in  giant  Ibrms,  388. 

Mam&o  (Aipaya).  217. 

Han,  remains  of,  In  bone  caTems,  286. 
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Huuiti  (Masuaus  Ameneanut)^  at  Victoria,  76 , 
at  Sfto  Matheoe,  122 ;  in  Rio  Perutiype,  224. 

Mandioca,  79, 99, 120, 123, 454,  468. 

Mandubi,  deriTation  of  name,  &c.,  409. 

Mangaba,  or  Mangabeira  (HoHconua  speciosa 
Gom.),  149, 374.  469, 466. 

Manganefle,  636,  536,  545. 

ManguinhoB,  tertiary  beds  at,  56. 

MaogroTe  «wamp0,  mud  of  56 ;  formation  of, 
220 ;  onhealthioeM  of,  240 ;  swamp  at  mouth 
of  Bio  Jequitinhonha,  239. 

IfangroTes,  red  {Laguncularia  racemosa)  and 
white  {Avieennia  tinnentosa)^  122 ;  as  agents 
in  the  silting  up  of  swamps,  222;  social 
plants,  256. 

Idanicina.  absence  of,  fh>m  BnudUaa  polyp 
fauna,  2l4. 

Maracassam^^Kold-minos  o^  486> 

Maragogipe,  2il. 

Maranguape,  460. 

Maranhtto,  population  of  proTince  and  dty, 
486 ;  gold-mines,  546. 

JiSarotm ,  species  of  fly,  noted  for  biting  just  at 
nightfiUl,  240 ;  city  of;  384 ;  cretaceous  of, 
o84. 

Slarsh,  Prof.  0.  C,  description  of  new  croco- 
dilians,  855;  on  occurrence  of  mosasau- 
rians  in  Europe  and  America,  494. 

Massap6  soils,  99, 118,  895. 

Mastodon,  remains  of,  261,286,296,824,825, 
418, 419, 471,  573. 

Mate,  Paraguayan  tea,  517* 

Matta  de  »^  Jo&o,  368. 

Mattas,  379,  429. 

Mauritia  rint/irra,  290. 

Mawe,  Travels  in  Brasilf  61 ;  on  gold-mlnet  of 
Jaragu4, 511. 

McGrath,l>r.,487. 

Megaptere^  181. 

Megatherium.  286, 471. 

Melania  terehriformis  Morris,  848,  860 ;  M, 
Nieoiayana  Uartt,  360. 

MeUphyr,  580. 

Melastomoj  249,  291,  875 ;  M.  Hookeriamu, 
408,428. 

Mertensia  diehotoma,  256. 

Messalia  Ortoni  Gabb,  498. 

Mestre  AlTaro,  83. 

Metcorolite  of  Bemd^,  825. 

Moteorolites,  shower  of,  in  Ceari,  472. 

Metamorphinn  no  criterion  of  age,  280 ;  signs 
of,  in  eosolc  rock  not  disappearing  toward 
the  western  part  of  plateau  of  Braiil,  500. 

Miahype,  61. 

Mica^late,  135,  142,  148,  164,  262,  2B6,  298, 
828,445,446,458,525,551. 

Mice,  occurrence  of  bones  of,  in  cavems  of 
Lagte  Santa,  285. 

MiUepora  alricornis  Linn,  40,  206;  ror.  M. 
digitata,  206;  var.  M.  reUulosa,  706;  rar. 
M.fenestreua  Verr.,  206;  M.  BraziUtnsij 
Verr.,  195 ;  M.  Nitida  Verr.,  205. 

MiUepores,  stinging  propertieB  of,  207. 

3ftmoM,  249,  250  408. 

Minas  da  Caxoeria,  447. 

Minas  Qeracs,  a  land-loe)(ed  prorinoe,  necessi- 
ty of  roads  to  the  coast,  180. 

Minas  Noyas,  cause  of  fiiilnre  of  mines,  157 ; 
geology  of  yicinity  of,  157. 

Mining  companies.  Companhia  Metallnrgica 
do  Ansurui,  8i)8 ;  Tasso  Brarilian  Gold-Min- 
ing Company  (llmit«d),  449 ;  Sio  Jo&o  d'Bl- 


Bei  Bfining  Company,  686:  Bossa  Giaais 
Gold-Mining  Company,  542;  Dom  PMn 
North  d'Bl-Rei  Company,  542;  East  d'Et- 
Bei  Company,  544;  Montes  Aureos  Gold- 
Mining  Company  (Umited),  546. 

MLspiclLel,  the  principal  gold-beaier,  534, 640. 

Moisture,  existence  of  forests,  dependenoe  on, 
321. 

Molybdate  of  lead,  472. 

Monkeys  of  Bio  Doce,  96. 

Monserrat,  geology  of,  334. 

Monte  Moreno,  65 ;  Jutuqoara,  hdiiit,  fcc., 
68 ;  Parcoal,  226 ;  Santo,  325. 

Montes  Pyreneos,  height  of,  501. 

Moon,  superstitions  ragaiding,  among  Botoeo- 
dos,59d. 

Moraine,  gigantic,  of  Amaxooian  ^ackr,  4S0. 

Moraines  of  Pacatuba,  469. 

Morainle  deposits  of  T\)uca,  562. 

Morro  do  Sapateiro,  48 ;  de  Mestre  AlTaro,  81 ; 
de  Agah,  69 ;  de  Nossa  Seuhora  da  Penha, 
66;  da  Serra,  81,  83,  84 ;  do  Padxe,  92 ;  da 
Terra  Alta,  97 ;  do  Kupan,  133 ;  do  Axfto, 
164 ;  de  Sbo  Paulo,  266 ;  Redondo,  297  ;  do 
CaldeiriUKSssu,  pot-hole  on,  816;  do  Consel- 
ho,  sand-plains  of  ricinity  of,  845 ;  do  Chares, 
geology  of,  404 ;  dos  Cabellos  Brancos,  518; 
Velho  gold-mine,  536 ;  mode  of  extracting 
gold,  538 ;  profits,  539,  540 ;  depth  of  minas, 
639 ;  de  s^uta  Anna,  642. 

Mouches,  226. 

Moulding  of  drift<oTered  surii^es  wholly  diP> 
lerent  from  that  of  sur&oca  exposed  to  tha 
action  of  wares,  669. 

Mountain  ranges  badly  represented  on  maps, 
278. 

Mucnvy  region,  roBemblanee  In  topography, 
soils,  &c.,  to  the  coffee  regions  near  Rio, 
133;  topographical  features  due  to  moist 
climate  and  forests,  819. 

Mud  bottom  bordering  coral  reef,  209. 

Mundo  Noro  (Bahia),  mastodon  remains,  896 ; 
locality  for  fossil  fishw  in  CcarA,  468b 

Murds,  custom  of  pierrlng  Up,  684. 

Muxici  ( Bifrstmima)^  874. 

Mussa  Haruii  Verr.,  78, 196, 228. 

Mussels,  78. 

Mutum  ( CVnx),  96. 

MygaU,  180. 

MycfUs  UrriniUy  96. 

Mylodon,  286. 

Mysti^  whale,  182. 

Mythical  reeC  belief  in  aeeoonted  tn,  188. 


N. 


Naegeli,  Br.  H.,  6. 

Naknenuks,  679, 608. 

Natal,  464. 

Natiea  pnelonga  Leymerle,  886. 

Natiridade,  497. 

Narigation  by  steam  of  8io  Franeiwo, 

421. 
Narigation  of  the  Araguaya,  601. 
New  Bed  Sandstone  of  Estaoeia,  879. 
Nanreth,  268. 
Neooomen,  555. 

iVrnftna,  848 ;  JV.  pupa  Gabb ^488. 
Nests  of  sea-urchins  in  rock,  86. 
Nest  of  loggerhtMd  turtle,  mode 

109. 
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Neawied,  PrbiM  liazimDIan  iti.  122;  on 
Journey  from  Ilheos  to  Bahia,  24d ;  on  coun- 
try between  Urubu  and  Fas.  da  Cazoeira, 
267.    See  Appendix, 

Nioolay,  Ker.  Mr.,  on  tnrba  deposits  of  Oama- 
mu,  2M ;  on  geology  of  Chapada  DUuuanti- 
na,  901 :  geology  of  interior  of  Bahla,  801. 

Naggerathia  (Atusa  Carruthera,  625. 

Noruega  whale,  182. 

Nova  Almeida,  86. 

Nuggets  of  gold,  297. 

Numerals  wanting  In  language  of  Botocudoa, 
604. 

O. 

Octopods,  68, 20i. 

Oetdtna,  absence  of,  from  BradUan  polyp  ftu- 
na,  214. 

Odontopteris  Ptenltana  Cairathers,  624* 

Oitdrofl,  862. 

"  Olhos,"  646. 

OUtenqa,  248. 

OllTelra,  8r.,  487. 

Ontt,96. 

Odlitic  rock  at  Aracar6, 896. 

Opal,  common,  827. 

Ophtactia  Krtbsii  LUtken,  197. 

C^Mepu  paueispina  Miill.  and  Troflchel,  197. 

Ophiomyxajlaeeida  LUtken,  197. 

Opfttoiureis  retievlata  LUtken,  197,  208. 

(h)hiothriz  violaua  Miill.  and  Troschel.  197. 
208. 

Opkiiara  einerea  Lyman,  62, 197, 206. 

Opowums,  94 ;  great  abundance  of  bofies  of, 
in  bone  carems,  286. 

(^1010,406. 

Oreaster  gigas,  19T. 

Organic  remains,  none  in  drift,  678. 

Org&ofi,  Serra  dos,  height  o^  8,  7. 

Ornament  of  Botocudo,  690. 

Orthoclase,  9,  446. 

Orton,  498. 

Os  Busios,  40. 

Oi*  Powoea  (Po^oes).  266. 

Ot»trirh,  American,  146. 

Ottoni,  Senator  Theophilo  B.,  his  project  to 
settle  the  Mucury  and  open  a  wagon-road 
from  Ranta  Clam  to  Hina«i  Noras,  181 ;  min- 
ing right  of  in  Mlnas  Novas  district,  162. 

Ouro  Preto,  Ticinity  of  auriferous,  686. 

OrtUum  gibbosum ,  196. 

Owls,  instrumental  in  accumulating  bones  in 
carems ,  285. 

Oysten,  78, 229. 


Paca  ( Calogtnys  Paea),  94. 

Pachyderms,  more  abundant  In  post  tertiary 
than  at  present,  287. 

Pacific  and  AtlanUc  connected  during  the  cre- 
taceous, 891. 

Palladium,  646:  in  gold  of  Oongo  Soco,  642. 

Palms  of  Bay  of  Rio,  7 ;  of  Klo  Doce  94 
cocoa  {Cocos  nucifera)^  118;  Nay&.  118 
JMiiri,  118;  Timbori,  118;  Indaii,  144 
Camahnba,  462. 

Palm  oil,  270. 

Palmetto  ( Euterpt\ 94 ;  {BMerpe  edulis  Mart), 

Palyihint,  40,  62, 192, 196. 
Pto  d*Arco  {Bignoma)^  94, 469. 


Pio  de  Assucar  (Rio),  8, 9 ;  Tictoria,  66 ;  Rio 

de  Sfto  Francisco.  410. 
P4o  Braail  ( Cesalpmia  eekinata),  94, 228. 
Paraftiso,  sand-beds  at,  860. 
Parahyba  (city),  population,  commerce,  fro. 

Paxahyba  do  Norte,  geology  of  gold-regloii  of, 

4sOe 

ParanA,  prorlnce  of,  617. 

Paranagui,  618. 

Parcel  doe  Abrolhos,  199 ;  du  PaiMes,  201. 

Passiftora,  249. 

Patagonia,  drift  of.  668. 

Paulo  Affottso,  fiUls  of,  414 ;  compared  with 
Niagara  and  the  Salto  Grande  do  Jeaui- 
tinhonha,  418. 

Peanut  {Araekis  hypogaa),  409. 

Peat,  885,  509. 

Pebble  sheet  of  drift,  24. 

Peetinia,  74 ;  P.  BrazUiensis  Sdw.  and  Hafane, 
208.  • 

Pedra  Bonlta,  82 ;  Formosa,  68 ;  Lisa,  64. 

PenMo,  geology  of  Ticinity  of,  897  ;  popula- 
tion, commerce,  frc,  896. 

Penn,  Staff  Commander,  on  the  reefli  near 
Cape  S&o  Roque,  188 ,  on  recife,  188. 

Perigot,  Dr.,  discoverer  of  the  Bradlian  coal- 
fields, 620. 

Periperi.  cretaceous  rocks  at,  869. 

Pemambuco,  rirers  of,  480 ;  conrenlence  of, 
as  a  port,  482;  situation  of  city,  483;  har- 
*>or  ofj486;  population  of  city  and  prov- 
ince, 482 :  derivation  of  name,  482 

Philadelphia,  181;    heigh 


height  above  sea,  184; 

counto"  in  vicinity  of,  184 ;  richness  of  soil, 

fitness  for  colonintion,  184 ;  road,  present 

state  of,  185. 
PhonoUte  of  Fernando  de  Noronhai  488. 
Physiognomy  of  Botocudos,  680. 
Piassaba  (AttaUa  funifera  Mart.),  287,  247, 

271,886,87a  /»        .        . 

Pico  do  £ncha<lliq.  169 ;  do  Enchadinho,  169: 

de  Itamb«,  187;  dltabira,  686;  Piedade, 

Alto  da  Serra  da,  height  of,  8. 
Pine-apples,  431. 
PingooM  d*  aguojia^. 
Piqui  (earyocar  Bnsilientibus)^  149. 
Ptnnha  {Pjfgoemtrus),  derivation  of  name, 

399 ;  deficription  of  habits,  899 ;  note  on,  by 

Gardner,  400 ;  vomcity  of,  401, 402, 602. 
Piramptba  (fish),  408 
Piso  on  Brajilian  reef,  187. 
Pisodus  in  cretaceous  at  Bahla,  866. 
Pisris  on  gneiss  of  Corcovada  and  Copocabana, 

10 ;  on  eosoic  gneisses  of  Braail,  648. 
Plstacte,297.324,327,486. 
Pitanga,  pection  at,  868 ;  diamond  mines,  868. 
Pitanirueim  {Evgenia),  19, 68. 
Plain  of  tertiary  at  Carapina,  82. 
Plains  of  sand  at  Victoria,  82 ;  coast,  forma- 

tior   nf.  221 ;  at  mouth  of  Jcquitinhonha, 

221. 
Planorbis  Monserratensis  Hartt,  851. 
Plants,  fossil,  on  Rio  Pardo,248 ;  Abrolhos,  176 ; 

of  carbonifrra  of  Rio  Grande  do  9ul,  624. 
Plant,  Nathaniel,  Esq.,  report  on  coal-fields  of 

Rio  Jaguar&o,  621. 
Plataforma,  cretaceous  beds  of,  847. 
Plateau  of  Province  of  Bahia,  810 ;  middle,  of 

Bahla,  813;  third  or  coast,  of  Bahia,  316; 

second,  of  Bahia,  vegetation,  climate  of,  817 ; 

of  Appodi,  461 ;  of  Bzadi  in  Sfto  Paolo  and 
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Paittni,  606 ;  of  Braifl,  ererywheiv  nnder- 

UU  by  giiHiM,  660. 
Platinum,  448;  ooeiiiTeiioe  of  in  goldHBioflS 

of  Bn^l,  642. 
FUzaureila  diekotoma  K9U,  62, 197. 
Po-aMu  (Yk-«p6-«mu,  running  water  or  hig 

$wamp)t  28ir ;  pxobabto  resulta  of  widening, 

240. 
Pocoes,  266. 
Pohl,  496. 

Pojicbi,  chief  and  tribe  of  Botocodoi,  60^  604. 
Pojuca  tunnel,  871. 
Polvps,  distribution  of,  along  Bxaiilian  eoaat, 

Pompeo,  428. 

Ponds  on  reefii,  210. 

Ponta  de  Jecu,  64 ;  do  Tnbarfko,  66 ;  Caixa  de 

Pregoe,  267  ;  Garcia,  267. 
Pontal  at  month  of  Kio  AraMoahy,  163 ;  da 

Banra  do  Sio  Franciiico,  duneit  at,  395 
Porrupines,  bonee  of  in  caTes  at  Lagda  Santa, 

286. 
Poriuifl,  in  Bay  of  Rio,  192. 
PoritfB  solida  Verrill,  203,  208. 
Porphyry,  446,  449. 
Porokum,  KkuU  of,  588. 
Pororoca  or  Bore,  487. 
Porto  de  Souia,  geology  of  Ticinity,  90 ;  daa 

Caixas,  6, 21 ;  da  Villa  NoTa,  recent  deposits 

at,  18 ;  da  Pcdra,  76  ;  de  Sousa,  89 ;  richnees 

of  soil  at,  91. 
Porto  Alegre  (Rio  Hnoury),  128 ;  (Rio  Grande 

do  Sul),  681 
Porto  Segiiro,  228 ;  harbor  and  reef  of,  228. 
Porto  das  Piranhas,  412. 
Post  tertiary,  678. 
Pot-holes,  occurrence  of  diamonds  in,  807 ;  of 

Lake  Plain  of  probable  glacial  origin,  816,  ' 

662, 571. 
Prado,  226. 

Praia  Grande,  geological  section  at,  18. 
Precipices,  character  of,  near  Rio,  31. 
Prionus  cervicomU,  larrs  of, eaten  by  Botocu- 

dos,  597. 
Prist  is.  species  of,  in  Rio  Boce,  91. 
Proprii,  404. 
Protopithfcus,  286. 
Pnewodowski,  Mr.,  272. 
Psiilium  Guiava,  47. 

Pteris  caudata,  144,  252 ;  social  plant,  266. 
Pttrogorgia  (  Gorgonia)  gracilis  Verr.,  81. 
Pumice,  179,  248. 
PynorfHlrus  (fl.«h),  403. 
Pyritw,  magnetic  iron,  gold  of,  534, 541 ;  iron, 

asHociated  with  gold  at  Morro  Velho  mine, 

687. 


Quarts,  aoriferous.  448 ;  Tdns.  448,  588. 
Qunrtsite,  152,  29(5,  298  ;  auriferous,  684. 
Qtiadersandstein,  Vd%. 
Quixoramobim;  4rtiO. 
Quina,  19,  459. 
Qulricare,  Rio,  117. 


Railroads  of  Bnisll,  298 ;  Cantagallo,  6,  19 : 
Dom  I'edro  Seffuodo,  gcolony  of,  14  :  Per* 
nambuco  and  Siko  Francisco,  480;  Santos 
and  8fto  Paulo,  506.  { 


Baln«  on  Lower  Sio  FraadiDO,  4S0 ;  of 

ranhfto,  486. 

Recife,  meaning  of  word,  191,  432;  dty  of, 
482 ;  do  Lixo,  202  ;  do  Leste,  211 ;  da  Pedra 
Grande.  211 ;  Itanhaem,  212 :  dos  ItAcolo- 
mis,  212. 227  \  das  Timbebas,  212 :  do  Porto 
Segnro,2l2. 

Reconcavo,  272. 

Reels,  Coral,  see  Coral  Beefr;  itooe,  or  eon- 
solidated  beaches,  of  Ouarapaxy,  S;  at 
Barra  8eoca,  107. 113;  Porto  Seguro,  229 ; 
Santa  Crux,  2B2;  Bahia,  842;  Rio  Ter- 
melho,  844 ;  Pemambuco,  484 ;  Panhyba 
do  Norte,  442. 454. 

Reinhardt,  Prof.  G.,  279 ;  general  eonclojrions 
with  re^renoe  to  the  fusfiil  jJtnna  ik  bone 
caTems,  287  ;  on  fossil  man  of  Braiil,  287. 

ReniUa  Dana,  192. 

RkacoUpis  buccaiis,  468 ;  B.  oUerm,  468 ;  ML 
lotus  4S8. 

Rhea  Detncinl,  147. 

RJiexia,  species  of;  social  plants,  266. 

lUacho,  meaning  of  word«  128;  dos  Poreoa, 
457 ;  do  Mundo  Noto.  457 ;  das  OstrM,  124. 

Ribeirio  Diamantino,  149 ;  d*Ag«a  Nora,  149 ; 
da  Issara,  260 ;  do  Meio,  154. 

Rice,  116, 261, 409, 410, 464. 

Riedel,  281. 

Rio,  Bay  of,  6 ;  d'Agna  Umpa,  164 ;  d'Agna 
8iua,  187,  153;  das  Americanas,  126;  An- 
darahy  (Andira  bat,  Ay  river),  diamond 
washings  on,  806;  Apiapitaoga,  66:  Ap> 
podi,  452 ;  Araguaya,  601 ;  Arassnahy  (Ara- 
OMM-Ay  great  parrot  water,  or  CbafOi-jhcy 
water  of  the  sun.  Hart.),  137,  163;  gold 
in  sands  of,  163;  d^Arala,  that  part  of 
a  rirer  whose  bed  is  composed  of  sand, 
ao  called  in  contrast  with  the  part  whose 
banks  and  bed  are  rocky,  126,  171,  242; 
da  Barra  Secca,  106  ;  BeneTeuto.  60 ;  Bocn 
8ucco8«o,  discoTeiy  of  gold  in,  lu6;  Broa- 
cuA,  447  ;  Buranhaem,  227  ;  Calh^o,  187, 
151;  Camocim,  460;  Candiota,  coal-mines 
of,  621  ;  Canind^,  474 :  Capanema  (rte 
leaf  or  wood,  panemo  sterile),  271 ;  Capi- 
baribo,  43) ;  Capirary,  137, 145 :  OaiahTpe, 
83;  Carapina,  7^:  CaraTelhM.  219 :  ChrsTel- 
las,  mouth  of,  228 ;  Carimatau,  452 :  Carun- 
hanha  ( Caryca  to  run,  anhi  enough,  *'  Pta- 
tIus  sat  rapldus,"  Alartius).  2U6 :  do  Cas- 
t(<l!o,  gold-washings  on,  59 ;  da  Caxoeiia, 
227  ;  Ceari-merim,  451 ;  Thopot  >,  H7 :  ('om- 
uiandstuha  ( Comanda  fegtin,and  Iv6a  place), 
242 ;  do  Contas,  260 ;  Corrientes,  88 ;  Cotin- 
guibn  ( CotMc  to  wash  and  iba  tm,  River  of 
the  Sapindus  or  sonp  tree  ?),  379 ;  Cotingui- 
ba  or  CoUndiba.  881 ;  bar  of,  882 :  Cnuninu- 
an,  227 ;  Crubixa,  76 ;  Cuit4^,  89 :  Curipe, 
76;  Doce,  description  of  Basin  of,  80 ;  width 
at  Porto  de  Souaa,  90  ;  luxuriance  of  fbrrst 
in,  93 ;  fireshets  of,  98 ;  productions  of,  98  ; 
Bar  of,  102, 104 ;  below  Unhares,  108;  Com- 
pany  of,  1(4 ;  American  colony  on,  1<% ;  salt 
tratie  of,  difflcultv  of  carrying  on,  104, 106 ; 
da  Fabrica,  210 ;  tanado,  137. 145 :  do  Fnde, 
227 ;  do  Fundlto.  248  ;  Gibova,  2aO ;  Grande 
do  Norte,  451;  Ttanhacm,  ^24:  Irobucahi, 
364;  I  pojuca,  49i) :  Iraplrang  {Ym  himey 
and  ptrnngn  red).  $^1 ;  Irintiba,  60 ;  Ora- 
rnU,  137.  148 ;  Qualacho.  R«« ;  Guandu, !«  ; 
Guarapar}-,63;  Guaxindlba,  122;  Gurgueia, 
474 ;  Iguaasii,  44 ;  lUbapuana,  63 ;  Itaoam* 
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blnu86,  196 ;  Itahdnat,  122 ;  Itahype  {ita 
■tone}  4y  water,  pe  waj,  riyer  among  stones), 
260;  Itamanndiba,  137;  Itapicurd,  828; 
Itapemerim,  68;  Jacoruna  or  Jacuruna, 
{Jacu  speciee  of  Penelope,  una  black),  268 ; 
Jaeuaby,  coal-badn  on,  530;  Jacuhy,  76; 
Jagoaribe,  458 ;  Jagoaripe  (river  of  the  On- 
ca),  267 ;  Japarataba,  879 ;  Jecu,  64 ;  Jequi6, 
206 ;  Jequiriea {juquira fltklt, andcoMa bay. 
Mart.).  266;  Jequitinhonha,  186;  Jo&o  de 
Tiba,  231 ;  Joasaema,  227 ;  Johannee,  860 ; 
Jacorucu,  224;  Juparania,  89;  JoMiape, 
269;  Macaba,  44;  Macucii,  IB;  da  Mae 
d'Agoa,  154 ;  Manianguape,  443 ;  Bklangara- 
hyba,  76 ;  Mangarahy,  77  ;  Manhuaaeu,  90 ; 
Marlricu,  107.228;  Mcarim  or  Meaiy,  bore 
of,  486 ;  do  Meio  (Medio),  77 ;  Mucanr,  126 ; 
Mugiquiaaba,  286 ;  Murtahe,  4,47;  Mutnm, 
91 ;  Pampao,  126;  Panca,  95  ;  Pari,  of  Mi- 
na«,  288 ;  Parasuaseu,  269, 803 ;  Paraguay, 
Talley  off  worn  in  tertlanr  aandstonee,  504 ; 
Parabyba  do  Sol,  8, 45 ;  Parahyba  do  Norte, 
441 ;  Parabybuna,  4 ;  Parana,  518 ;  Parana- 
panema,  518 ;  Paraopeba,  289 ;  Parapuca, 
391;  Pardo,  187,  237;  Pamahyba,  478; 
l>atipe,  241 ;  Pero  Cio,  68 ;  Perubype,  215 ; 
Plabanba,  4 ;  Piaohy,  164, 879 ;  Pirackaba, 
88 ;  Pirahy,  3 ;  Pirahytinga,  name  given  to 
upper  part  of  the  Parahyba  do  Sal,  8 ;  Pi- 
ranhaii,  461 ;  daa  Pirangas,  87  ;  Pirapama, 
430 ;  Plrapitinga,  4  ;  Piriqui-«MU,  85 ;  Piri- 
qul-mirlm,  86 ;  do  Pelxe,  328 ;  Huma,  69 ; 
Pomba,  4 ;  Potengi,  452 ;  Poty,  474 ;  Poxim 
(poxim,  ugly),  241 ;  Preto,  4,  126 ;  Purus, 
494;  Real,  m,  380;  dos  Keia  Magoe,  85; 
de  SaUtre,  827 ;  Salgado  (Cear4),  467 ;  da 
Sain,  237 ;  Santa  Maria,  66 ;  de  Sio  Fran- 
dico,  276,  geology  of,  276,  explorers  of, 
275,  rank  ^  among  rirers,  288,  courses 
described,  288;  Upper,  onhealthinem  of, 
292,  naTlgability  of,  cost  of  rerooTlng  ob- 
structions from,  292,  opening  of^  to  steam 
navigation  below  Pinnhiis.  421,  Silo  Mathe- 
os,  ll7 ;  de  Sko  RafflMl,  101 ;  8&o  Sepe,  coal- 
basin  on,  529 ;  Santa  Antonla,  88 ;  de  Sant^ 
Antonio,  mastodon  remains  found  in  vicinity 
of,  296;  de  Santa  Crua(Bsp.8ant.)«  86;  San- 
ta Crui  (Babia),  281 ;  Santa  Maria,  66,  77 ; 
Santa  Rita,  143 ;  Sa^hi-pemieno,  88 ;  Sa- 
^nhi-grande,  88;  SetubaU  ISY ;  country  In 
vicinity  of;  140  ;  Servnhaem,  430  :  Serid, 
272;  da  Sena,  66;  Setubinbo,  l40,  147; 
8tp6, 241 ;  Soledade,  137  ;  Taipe,  227 ;  Tap- 
aim,  granite  on,  600 ;  sandstones  of  604 ; 
Auhi,  76 ;  Tibflje,  618 ;  Tiete,  510 ;  Toean- 
tins,  501 ;  Todos  os  Santos,  126 ;  Trahixy, 
451;  Una  {black  river)  of  Espirito  Santo, 
south  of  Victoria,  64 ;  west  of  Victoria,  76 ; 
of  Babia,  246 ;  of  Pemambuco,  480 ;  Upaa- 
«na,  452 :  Urucd ,  126 ;  Uruguay,  518 ;  agates 
of,  581;  vacaria,  187;  Yasabarris,  379.  881 ; 
das  Velhas,  Uais  survey  of,  275,  286.  course, 
velocity,  obstruction,  naTigaMUty,  sc.,288, 
Liais's  picture  of  the  scenery  on,  291,  Verde, 
828;  XInga,608. 

Rise,  gradual,  of  coast  within  recent  times, 
probably  sMll  in  progras,  86 ;  observation 
on,  at  Victoria,  72. 

Roads,  searrity  of  wagon-roads  In  Mlnas 
Geraes,  180;  wagon-road  from  Santa  Olarm 
to  PhiladelphiaTlSl. 

Roek  crystals,  681. 


Rock  salt  said  to  oecur  on  lOo  HoaUaga,  829. 
Roocas,  214. 
Rosewood,  98, 102. 

Ruminants  more  abundant  In  posi-tertlazy 
than  at  present  in  Bradl,  287. 

8. 

Sabarl,  290. 

St.  John,  Mr.  0.  H.,  276, 296,  475. 

Saline  streams,  804. 

Saline  deposits  of  Valley  of  Sfto  Francisco, 
328 ;  method  of  extmcthig  the  salt,  829. 

Salines  of  Araruama,  38 ;  ofMaqambainba,  89. 

Salt,  cost  of,  in  the  interior^  £80;  commerce 
in,  on  Rio  Doce,  104 ;  of  Faaenda  Aldea, 
impurities  of,  828 ;  of  Slo  Francisco  valfoy , 
note  by  Mr.  AUen,  829;  in  Cearo.  471; 
trade  in,  of  Mucury,  128;  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Norte,  465. 

Salter  on  fossils  of  Fllurian  of  Andes.  562. 

Salto  Grande  do  Jequitinhonha  (viUage  and 
&lb)),  170 ;  do  Parana,  618. 

Saltpetre  in  bone  cares  at  LagOa  Santa,  284 ; 
of  Rio  de  SaUtre,  380. 

Samambaia,  144 ;  a  pest  in  Braiil,  growth  of, 
aided  by  flies,  266. 

Sambahiba,  374. 

Sand-beaches,  formation  of,  219. 

Sand,  blowing,  on  S&o  Francisco,  382. 

Sands  blown  over  drift  at  Bahia,  846 ;  of  Ta- 
boleiros,  age  of,  377. 

Sandstone,  tertiary.  47, 48, 66, 66, 57. 60, 100, 
101, 118,  128,  124,  150,  248,  2/0,  277,  301, 
805,  311,  382,  Sn,  379,  468,  464,  474,  476, 
484,  489,  601 ;  cretaoeons,  176, 346, 347, 348, 
397.  398 ;  palsDoaoic.  248 ;  triassic,  379. 

Santa  Catharina,  corals  of,  192 ;  S.  Clara,  128 ; 
S  Crus,  86 ;  S.  Buaebla,  810;  S.  Laiia,4fi2; 
8.  Maria,  76. 

Santo  Amaro,  272. 

Santos,  506. 

S&o  Christorlo  (city),  881 ;  8.  FIdells,  49 ;  S. 
JoAo  da  Barra,  46;  S.  Jo&o  d'El-Rei,  686; 
S.  Joio  d*Ipantow,  616 ;  S.  Bfotheoe,  80, 
121;  S.  Miguel,  167;  8.  Paolo  (city),  606, 
510 ;  S.  Vicente,  684. 

Sapucahy,  cretaceous  llmestOMa  at,  888. 

Sapuraia  (LrcyfAu),  94. 

Saurians,  remains  of,  at  MoDBefiste,  847. 

Sawfish  in  Rio  Doce,  91. 

Scbieber,  Mr.  George,  126, 120. 

Sehinus  terebintkifolta,  li),  428. 

Schists,  homblendic,  446. 

Sehlobach,  engineer,  on  hd^t  of  Phlladal- 
pbia,  184. 

School,  151, 327. 

Seiwrus  a^tuant,  286. 

Scorpions,  375. 

Sea-anemones ,  62. 

Sea  breeae  at  PenMo,  420. 

Sea-level,  ancient,  at  Victoria,  71. 

Sea-urrhins,  nests  excavated  in  roeks  by,  36. 

SebastiAo  Leme  do  Prado.  discoTerer  of  gold- 
mines of  Minas  Novas,  166. 

Sellow,  680. 

Senonien.  666. 

Sergipe  d^El-Rei,  881. 

Sei^pian  group,  666. 

Seriema  {Diekotophu*  mstaAu),  254. 

Serpentine,  occnrrenee  of,  in  eoaolo  Umeatona 
at  Pirahy,  649. 

Serta  dos  Aimorte,  84 ;  daa  Alnaa,  264 ;  das 
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Anns,  499:  de  Anripe  (Aran-ip*^  looaU^ 
of),  278.  467, 464 ;  AraooiaTa  or  Ouan^oi- 
ara,  610 ;  de  Antanha,  glacial  phenomena 
of,  468 ;  de  Arei«,  461 ;  do  AworoA,  d08 ; 
da  Borborema, 440,461 ;  do  Boquerto.  804 ; 
de  fiuenoe  Ayree,  291 ;  don  Cairiris  NoToe, 
461 ;  dofl  Cairlriii  Velhos,  428,  440 ;  do  Gal- 
deir&o  da  On9a,  808 ;  de  CajtelA,  296 ;  do  Con- 
dura,  268;  de  Cunimatahy  (  CitriinatA  flsh, 
499,  and  hy  water  or  rirer),  291 ;  doe  Dona 
Irm&os,  278.  476;  do  Bsplnhaco,  186.  277 ; 
do  FeUoal,  168 ;  do  Qado  Bnbo,  827  ;de 
Oaranhuns,  cotton  of,  481 ;  da  OarQa,  291 ; 
Oenl,  ^6 ;  Gmnde,  466 ;  do  Qrio  Mogor, 
186,  189 ;  daa  IbUorunae.  87 ;  d'ltabayana, 
879,  881 :  d'ltacambin,  186 ;  de  Itaparica, 
419 ;  de  Itaraca  (Ita  stone,  and  (ua  horned), 
247 ;  de  Itaabim  {Ita  stone,  bertUt  flaming), 
29$ ;  de  JaraguA,  611 ;  du  Lagee.  296 ;  da 
Lapa,  881 ;  da  Lua  Chela,  168,  169 ;  near 
Hacah«,  height  of.  42 ;  do  Macaoo,  162 : 
Mangabein,  804 ;  da  Mantlquein,  general 
description  of,  geological  structure,  sc,  2  ; 
da  Biantiquein,  86 ;  do  Mar.  1, 14, 606. 647 ; 
da  Mata  da  Corda,  291 ;  do  Matuca,  62 ;  do 
Mocambo,  808;  doe  Montes  Altos,  296;  do 
Morro  Qaeimado,  21 ;  d'Olho  d'Agua,  sand- 
stone at,  414;  da  Ou^,  48;  dos  Org&os, 
topognphical  and  geological  description  of, 
16 ;  das  PaneUas,  168 ;  do  Pannan,  499 ;  do 
Parauna  {Pard.  rlTer,  una  black,  Black- 
riTnr),  291 ;  das  Pedras  d'Agua,  812 ;  dsa 
Pedras  Brancas.  808 ;  de  Pereira.  462 ;  da 
Piedade,  289.  686 ;  do  Pintor,  808 ;  do  Rio 
do  Peixe,  82d ;  de  Sfto  Fidells,  49 ;  de  8to 
JoSo,  41 ;  de  Sfto  Bomfto  e  8anta  Pas,  62 ; 
da  Saude,  808 ;  do  Sincorft,  299, 806 ;  Sobra. 
do,  187 ;  da  Sossuanna  ( Suauu  deer,  rana 
flklse,  —  SuasBuanna  puma,  or  Fells  con- 
color),  260  ;  da  TaUtlnga,  4i8 ;  da  Telxelra, 
440,  446 ;  da  Term  Dun,  816 ;  de  Tluba, 
824 ;  do  Tombador,  816 ;  da  Topa,  476 ;  dos 
Vertentes,  601  ;  da  VlgU,  168 ;  da  Villa  Vel- 
ha,  296 ;  da  Yblapaba,  derlTation  of  name, 
466 ;  structure  of,  467. 

Serrado,  147. 

fiertfto,  429,  469. 

Shalce,  cretaceous,  of  Monsemte,  849 ;  irtth 
flsh  remains  near  Propii4, 404. 

BidfToatrtra  stettata  Verr^  62,  74.  198,  208, 
207,  214 ;  var.  eon/erta  Yerr.,  194. 

Bienite,  824. 

Bincori,  diamond-washings  at.  807> 

Silurian  rocks  of  Bradl,  661 ;  limited  range  of 
animals  during,  662 ;  of  Boliyar  and  Peru, 
662 ;  fossils  at,  662. 

Silrer  always  fotmd  in  BrasUian  gold,  642. 

Slate,  conglomente,  242. 

Slates  on  Rio  da  Hae  d'Agua,  164 ;  (amiferoe) 
of  Minor  Novas  and  Chapada,  167 ;  decom- 
position of,  168. 

Blldos  of  roeks  on  Bahla  Railroad,  878. 

Sloths,  94. 

SmHodon  newtrun^  286. 

Smith,  Mr.  S.  !., on  BmlUan  Crustacean, 208. 

Social  plants,  Tariety  of,  in  Braiil,  266. 

Soils  of  the  Rio  Doce  region,  fertility  of,  96- 
108 ;  thinness  of  on  Lake  i>lain  of  Bahia,  814 ; 
of  Rio  SAo  Bfotheoe,  117,  118 ;  of  tertiary 
lands  of  Mucury,  183;  of  Uruc6,  188;  of 
▼lcinityofCalh*o,163. 

fiMdiMcsa,  260. 


Spar,  double.reftacttng,  626 

8pkargi$  coriacea^  112. 

Sphenopttria,  626. 

Specular  iron,  472. 

Spiden  of  Abrolbos,  prey  on  Unrds  asd  birds. 
180 

Spix  and  Martins  on  Tegetadon  of  sand  plain 
near  Rio,  19;  on  journey  from  Malhada  to 
Cachoein.  296 ;  on  dead  corals  in  lake  near 
Ilh^os,  260 ;  on  benuUgo  meteorollle,  ffl5>. 

Squirrel,  96. 

Staurotide,  262. 

Steamboat  lines  from  Bahla,  888. 

Stone  implements  of  Botocndos,  662;  recft, 
see  Rtefi. 

Stuiigeons,  none  in  Sonth  America,  406. 

Stntifled  deposits,  absence  of,  in  connectioii 
with  drift,  666. 

Strise,  glacial,  reason  Ibr  not  finding  in  BraiO, 
67. 

Striated  surftees,  absence  of,  in  Bmdl,  662 ; 
not  reported  in  Patagonia  and  CliUL 

Structure,  want  of,  in  drift,  664. 

Stundrn  (e.  g.  in  der  7th  Stunde),  680. 

Submerged  border  of  coral  reefii  of  lixo,  life 
of,  206. 

Snbtemnean  streams,  496 

Sugar,  120,  261,  272,  ffiO,  896,  431,  441,  «tt  ; 
method  of  preparing  at  Muriahi,  48 ;  cane, 
99,  462,  468,  466 ;  plantations,  46,  48,  62, 
271,  462 

Sugary  quarts,  646. 

Sulphate  of  macnesla,  880. 

Sulphide  of  anttanony,  472. 

Sulphides  occurring  with  gold,  684. 

Sulphur  said  to  occur  In  the  ProTlnre  of  Rio 
Gnnd  do  Norte,  466. 

Sumidouro  carem,  rentalns  of  man  In,  286. 

Swamps  of  Rio  Alaricu,  116;  between  tlie 
RiooPcruhypeandCanTeUas,219:  betwvea 
Rios  Jequltinhonha  and  Pardo,  S88:  jour- 
ney in.  289. 

SympkyUia  Harttii,  196. 


TSbatlnga  clay,  868. 

Table  land  between  8JU>  Fnndseo  and  ToeB»> 

tins  basins,  277 ;  of  8io  Paulo,  6U9. 
Table-topped  hills  or  Sems  of  the  Bho  Fna- 

Cisco  ralley,  881 ;  of  Krer^,  Obydos,  Cupatl, 

Almeyrim.  489,  490. 
Taboleiros,  803, 804,  312, 862, 866, 878,  464 
Talcose  slates,  auriferous,  probably  SUoiteB, 

661. 
Talhadfto,  417. 

Tamanduatahy,  peat-boss  near,  609 
Tapanhoacanga,  686, 669. 
Tapcn  da  Cima,  deposits  of  Iron  ore  1 
Tapir  ( Tapirus  Amtriettmus),  94. 
Tapuyos,  678. 
Taquan  (Bamboo),  216. 
Taquan-assu  requires  humidity  and 

erahle  eleratlon,  84 ;  social  plant,  SM. 
Taquan  lisa,  141. 
Tea,  Panguayan,  617 ;  Cfalncae,  enltoM  of,  la 

BraaU,  617. 
Telu  Usard  ( 3>iM  monfter),  111 
Tetiina  Amaxonienti*  Oabb.,  486. 
Termo  do  Jardim,  467 
31>rmroxa,6i4. 
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Tenrnce  Ibnn  of  ihe  prorince  of  Bahia,  9)1. 

Tertiary,  Cantatfallo  Railroad,  20 ;  between  Os 
Boilofl  and  BlMsah^,  41;  Barreiraa  do  9irl, 
66 ;  Linharee,  09 :  Lagda  Juparanla,  100 ; 
B&o  Uatheoe,  117;  Itahuna,  128;  Santa 
Clara,  120 ;  Jequitinhonha  Talley,  139 ;  be- 
tween Peruhype  and  Hucurr,  215  ;  near 
Porto  Seguro,  226 ;  between  Porto  eeguro 
and  Santa  Cras,  281 ;  Rio  Pardo,  248;  fos- 
iiiUi  of,  reported  from  Bay  of  Bahia^  260 ; 
Reconcaro,  272 ;  viclni^r  of  OamaMari,  861 ; 
landA  of  Bahla,  873;  AlagoinhaB.  376;  Ala- 
gdas,  422  ;  Macei<>,  424 ;  Pemambnco,  429 ; 
Parahyba  do  Norte,  448;  Plauhy,  474 ;  Ma- 
ranh&o,  484 ;  Amaaonaa,  492 ;  Pebaa,  408 ; 
western  part  of  Amasonna-Paraffiiay  water- 
»beil,  608 ;  of  Bnudl,  Rismmi,  667. 

Thalassoehelys  cauana^  abundance  of,  at  Barra 
Secca,  mode  of  depoelting  egga,  ftc.,  108. 

Thoraeosaurua  Bahiensis  Marsh,  867. 

Tide  pool»  on  the  reeft,  life  of,  107. 

Tidsskrift  LUtken's,  281. 

TUuca,  peak  of;  height,  12 ;  drift  of  tbH^  of, 
26. 

TiUandsia.2i.7Si. 

Tobacco,  S^6,  441, 464. 

Topas,  161,  653. 

Topography  of  gneiss  ref^on  in  the  Interior  of 
Bahia,  Sergipe,  and  Alagdas,  318;  of  ter- 
tiary, near  Porto  Seraro,  225 ;  of  tertiary 
near  Pcguca  tunnel,  871* 

Torgjuiien,  Jacob,  202. 

Tourmaline,  186, 146. 

TortolM,  cretaceous,  868. 

Toxodon,  286. 

Traipu,  goolo^  of  Tlcinity,  406. 

Trancoco,  22<. 

Tramroad,  uteam,  of  the  ParaguaMti ,  270, 888. 

Trap  of  Abrolhoa,  176 ;  decomporition  of,  177 ; 
hill*,  range  of,  in  Rio  Qrande  do  Sol,  680. 

Travelled  bonldera,  670. 

Tree  Imi&oe.  10. 

Trianslc  nandstonea  of  Estancla,  879. 654. 

Tripneustes^  abeence  of,  flrom  BraaUian  radi- 
ate &una,  198. 

Trumpet  used  by  Botocudos,  692. 

Turba  depodlts  at  Gamamii,  262. 

TurbotitUa  minuseula  Oabb.,  498. 

Tucum  {Astroearyutn  tuewna)^  116. 

Tupi  names  in  Braiil,  ix. 

Tupinambas,  Up  ornaments,  584- 

Turi.  gold-mines  of,  485 

Turtles  (wa).  108. 

*'  Turtles,"  fosnil  or  Septaria,  at  Marottn,  808. 

Turner,  Engineer,  871. 


Uhd  gran  (Chtnerium  parvifoliumVetB). 45, 
04,  %5;  social  plant,  266. 

Uea  una,  204. 

Ulloa,  on  the  Island  of  Vemando  de  Noitmha, 
489. 

Unlo,  101. 

Unio  (AnotUmf)  Ibtimn-Saiutonim,  Hartt, 
848,861. 

Urubu,  267;  change  in  geological  stmcture, 
climate,  and  Tegetation  below,  on  Slo  Fran- 
cisco, 831. 

Umcii  (Bixa  OreUana  Linn.)  used  as  paint 
by  Botocudos ;  colony  on  Macury,  188. 


V. 

Vaoelninm,  118. 

yadelli,80I. 

Valenca,  266. 

YaUey  of  Sio  Shnlo,  168;  of  the  Calhlo 
ArasBuahy,  160. 

Valleys  of  Ticinity  of  Alto  dos  Bois,  166; 
without  outlets,  308. 

Tanilla,  517. 

YcMetatlon  of  sand-plains  near  Victoria,  62, 
66;  of  Swamp  of  Rio  Mariried,  116;  on 
the  Rio  Sao  Slatbeos  below  the  city,  121 ; 
of  chapada  near  Santa  Rita,  144 ;  of  Alto 
dos  Bois,  146 ;  of  Chapada  of  aiinas  No- 
vas, 147;  of  Ticinity  of  Calhio.  162;  of 
Ticinity  of  Sttcuilu,  164  ;  of  Jequitinhonha 
less  luxuriant  than  that  of  the  Doce,  172 ; 
of  the  Abrolhos,  180 ;  of  country  between 
Mucury  and  Peruhype,  216 ;  of  sand-plain 
at  Belmonte,  237 ;  on  Rio  Pardo,  244 ;  of 
Pardo,  245;  of  Campos,  290;  of  Serra 
da  Villa  Velha,  296 ;  of  interior  of  Bahia, 
817 ;  of  Campos  of  Alagoiuhas,  876 ;  near 
mouth  of  S&o  Francisco,  386 ;  of  Bio  Qrande 
do  Norte,  462. 

Veins  in  decomposed  rock  neTer  traceable  into 
drift.  566 ;  of  granite,  164 ;  (quartz),  in  Mi- 
nas  NoTas  region,  167  ;  auriferous,  at  Cha- 
pada, 168 ;  aurifbrous,  of  Panhyba,  448. 

Vfntu  ftexHoaa  in  sands  on  the  Cantagallo 
Railroad  Extension,  19. 

Verrill,  on  resemblance  between  marine  Ikona 
of  west  Indies  and  Braiil,  198. 

Victoria,  harbor  of,  66,  80  ;  (Conquista),  266. 

VilU  da  Barra  do  Sfto  Matheos,  122 ;  da  Barra 
do  Itabapuana,  64 ;  Vi^osa,  218 ;  da  Barra 
do  Jardim,  465 ;  do  Cmto,  464  ;  das  LaTras 
da  Mangabein,  463 ;  NoTa  da  Ralnha,  824 ; 
NoTa  near  PenMo,  397  :  do  Rio  de  Contas, 
298 ;  Slo  Bernardo,  461 ;  da  Serm,  84 ;  do 
Sucuriu,  153;  NoTa,  8&o  Francisco,  sand- 
stones at,  897. 

Vinhatico  (ilrorta),  04, 261. 

Vivipara  (Pnludtna)  Laeerda  Hartt,  860; 
r.  (Paludina)  WiUiamsii  Dartt,  851. 

Vocabularies,  Botoeudo,  606. 

Voliaa,  208,  Zl4. 

Von  Eschwege,  601,  615,  686,  569 

Von  Tschudi  on  Botoeudo  tribes,  692 ;  on  dls- 
laribution  of  cocoa-palm  in  Braiil,  119 ;  on 
die  Colony  of  Santa  Leopoldina,  77. 


W. 

Ward,  Mr.  Thomas,  277, 270, 601. 

Waste  of  land  at  mouth  of  the  Amaaonas.  401. 

Water,  scarcitT  of,  in  interior  of  Bahia,  266. 

Wax  of  Camahuba,  468. 

WaTe  action,  contrast  between  the  rock  sur* 
fkcee  produced  br  waTe  action  and  those 
formed  by  the  glaciers,  842;  during  sub- 
sidence, drift  not  referable  to,  668,  667; 
during  rise  of  land,  drift  not  refSBrable  to, 
668,566. 

Weddel,  541. 

Widmannstadtian  figures  shown  by  Bemdigo 
meteorollte,  326. 

Weiss,  530. 

Wet  season,  fbw  animals  seen,  165. 

Whale,  fleso  of,  used  ibr  food,  186. 
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Whale  flshenr  of  Bnxll  and  of  the  Abrolhoe, 
181 ;  dunaon  of  fisherj,  182;  AmuM^oes  or 
trying  hours,  188 ;  launches  and  boats  used 
in,  number  of  men  employed,  wages,  dii&- 
euities  of  fishing,  imperfect  methods,  188 ; 
at  Bahia,  186. 

Whalebone,  184. 

^Theat,  142. 

White  water  rlTen,  228. 

^Thite  ants,  hills  of,  267- 

Winds  of  campos,  m ;  on  8lo  FranelMo  ba- 
low  iklls,  421. 

Wilson,  Mr  Hugh.  268, 888. 

Williams,  lir.  C.  H. ,  on  Indian  rook  drawings, 
826. 

Williamson,  Mr.  K.,  on  the  geolorv  and  gold- 
mines of  Paxahyba  do  Norte,  448 


Woandf ,  fkcQi^  with  whloh  ibqr  hml 

Botoeudoe,  698. 
Wyman,  Prof.  Jeffiies,  on  Botoendo  flkall,68& 


Y. 


Tellow  fefer,  887. 
Ypiianga,  Hrowstona  at,  15. 


Zinc,  sulphide  of,  448, 472. 
Zhiebra,  172. 
ZixfpkuM  JoazeirOf  406. 
Zoanthm,  62, 122. 
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